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The Month in Brief 

STRIKE IN COTTON MILLS 

At the time of going to Press the general strike in the textile mills in 
Bombay City still continues. The prospects of a settlement being arrived 
at are however a little more hopeful. Negotiations have been proceeding 
between representatives of the Strike Committee and a Sub-Committee 
of the Millowners Association and some progress has been made in 
arriving at an agreement on the details of the standardisation scheme. 
Both parties are meeting the Honourable Sir Gulam Husain Hidayut- 
allah, General Member, on October 4th. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry except in Bombay City where the General Strike 
was in progress, the supply of labour was equal to the demand during the 
month of August 1928. The average absenteeism was 3’66 per cent, for 
Ahmedabad, 2’ 17 per cent, for Viramgaum, 14*37 per cent, for Sholapur 
and 9'43 per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 10*83 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 14*47 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 7*40 per cent, in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 5*00. 

WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBER 

In September 1928, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 145 as against 146 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 141. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for August 1928 
was 146. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

There were six industrial disputes in the month of August 1928. 
The number of workpeople involved was 170,982 and the number of 
working days lost 4,151,788. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During August 1928, the visible balance of trade, including securities^ 
in favour of India amounted to Rs, 421 lakhs. 

MO R 20—1 
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The Cost of Living Index for September 1928 


A FALL OF ONE POINT 
Increate over July 1914 .. { 


.. 45 per cent. 
.. 41 per cent. 


In September 1928,* the average level of retail prices for all the 
commodities taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for 
the working classes in Bombay City was one point lower than in the 
preceding month. Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914, the 
general index number was 146 in August and 145 in September 1928. 
The general index is thus 48 points below the high-water mark (193) 
reached in October 1920 and 9 points lower than the twelve-monthly 
average for the year 1927. 

As compared with August 1928, the index number for all food articles 
declined by 1 point to 141. Rice recorded a rise of one point, wheat and 
gram remained stationary while jowari, bajri and turdal declined by 4, 2 
and 4 points respectively. The combined average for all food-grains stood 
at 122 as against 121 in the previous month. Among other food articles, 
there was a fall of 8 points in refined sugar but the price of raw sugar (gul) 
showed no change. Salt and ghee declined by 4 points each and tea and 
mutton by 6 and 5 points respectively. The price of the remaining articles 
was practically stationary during the month under review. The index 
number for the “ other food ” group fell by 2 points to 174. 

The “ fuel and lighting ’’ index number declined by 7 points to 151 due 
to a decrease in the price of firewood and coal. The index number for 

Clothing ” fell by 2 points to 157. 


All items ; Percentage increase over July 1914 


— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1 

1927 

1928 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

' Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

January .. 

69 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

February 

62 

65 

55 

56 

57 

: 54 

55 

48 

March 

60 

65 

54 

54 

59 

: 55 

55 

45 

April 

60 

62 

56 

50 

58 

- 53 

53 

44 

May 

67 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 

June 

73 

63 

52 

53 

54 

, 55 

54 

46 

July 

77 

65 

53 

i 57 

57 

' 57 

56 

47 

August 

80 

64 

54 

61 

52 

i 55 

57 

46 

September. 

85 

65 1 

54 

' 61 

51 

55 

54 

45 

Odober .., 

83 

62 i 

52 

61 

53 

i 55 

51 


November . 

82 

60 

53 

61 

53 

' 54 

50 


December.. 

79 

61 

57 

60 

55 

, 56 

: 1 

51 


Yearly 

1 

1 




— 

1 

1 

“ 


average .. 

73 1 

64 

54 

57 

55 

1 

54 



The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
food, fuel and lighting, clothing and house-rent. The articles have been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total all-India 
aggregate expenditure. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 

* The prices on which the index is based are those coliectad between August 16 and September IS. 
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WC»IK1NG CLASS COST (X LIVING INDEX^SEPICMBER 




Annual 
' con- 

Price pM Unit of Quantity 

Price 

X Mass Unit 


Articles 

^ stunp- 
Unit of 1 

! fe) 

(in 

crores) ! 

July 

1914 

August 

1928 

Sept. 

1928 

July 

1914 

August 

1928 

Sept. 

1928 

Ctfealr- 

Kice 

Wheat 

Jowan 

bajri 


. Maund 70 

. .. 21 

. n 

. M 6 

Rs. 

5*594 

5*594 

4*354 

4*313 

Rs. 
6*698 
6*667 
4*833 
5*229 . 

Rs. 

6*781 

6*667 

4*667 

5*146 

Rs. 

391*58 

117*47 

47*89 

25*88 

Ks, 

468*86 

140*01 

53*16 

31*37 

Re. 

474-67 

140*01 

51*34 

30*88 

Total—Cereals . 
index Numbtn—LtrealM . 

!! 

•• 

.. 


582*82 

iOO 

693*40 1 
y/y 

6%*90 

i20 

Pui^ 

UiAin 
'1 urdal 


. Maund 10 

. .. 3 

4*302 

5*844 

6*250 

8*250 

0*250 

8*005 

, 43*02 

! 17*53 

62*50 

24*75 

62*50 

24*02 

Total—PuUea . 
index Numbeu^tuita 

. 


•• 


60*55 

iOO 

87*25 ; 

144 ! 

86*52 

i43 


OUm hod arUcUe — 

Sugar Ucfanedl 

.. Maund 

2 

7*620 . 

13*094 

12*500 

15*24 

26*19 

25*00 

Kaw bugar (Uul) .. 

.. ,, 

7 1 

8*557 

13*094 

13*094 

59*90 

91*66 

91*66 

1 ea .. 

• • ». 

1 

40*000 

77*776 

75*214 

1*00 

1*94 

1*88 

Salt ,. 

• * 9$ 

5*"! 

2*130 

3*412 

3*313 

10*65 

, 17*06 

16*57 

Ueet .. 

.. Seer 

28 

0*323 

0*510 

0*510 

9 04 i 

14*28 

14*28 

Mutton 

• • 99 

33 , 

0*417 

0*792 

0*771 

13*76 

26*14 

25*44 

Mik 

.. Maund ^ 

14 ' 

9*198 

17*583 

17*583 

128*77 

246*16 

246*16 

Liheu .. 

• • •• 

li 

50*792 

91*667 

89*287 

76*19 

137*50 , 

133-93 

Potatoes 

• • 99 

11 , 

4*479 

7*740 

7*740 ' 

49*27 ' 

85*14 , 

85*14 

Onions 

• * 99 

3 

1*552 

3 573 

3*573 

4*66 1 

10*72 

10*72 

Cocoanut Oil 

•• 

3 ' 

25*396 

27*974 

27*974 , 

12*70 

13*99 

13*99 


Total—Other food articles 
index Plumben’~Other /ood 

artule* 

•• 

" 

... 


: 

38118 

m 

670*78 

176 

664-77 

m 

Total—All food articles 


[ 

1 

i 



! 1,024*55 

1,451*43 

1,448*19 

index i^undter*—Alljood erlic/es. 

•• 

1 

; •• , 



j ioo 

i42 

i4i 

Fuel and Ugltttng-^ 

Kerosene oil .. 

Use 

i 5 

' 1 

! 4*375 

* < 

6*688 , 

6*688 

21*88 

33*44 

33*44 

PirewooU 

Maund 


0 792 

1*281 , 

1*193 

38*02 

61*49 

ST26 

Coal .. 

•• 

; 1 

0-5U 

0*771 

0*760 

0*54 

0*77 

0*76 

Total—Fuel and lightmg 
index Nundme^tuel and UghUng , 

.. 

i •* 




60*44 

ioo 

95*70 

i58 

91*46 

m 

CioUdng’^ 

Chudders .. .. 1 

Lb. 

i 27 

1 

0*594 

0*938 1 

0*906 

16*04 

25*33 

24*46 

Shirtings .. ..' 


' 25 

0*641 ; 

1*042 

1*042 

16*03 

26*05 

26*05 

T. Cloths 

•• 

1 ^ 

0*583 . 

! 

0*922 

0*906 

20*99 

33*19 1 

32*62 

TotaF*-Clothsng .. 


j 

I 



53*06 1 

84*57 i 

83*13 

itdex NuttAag^CUdhuig .. ; 

.. 



.. 


100 ! 

159 ! 

iS7 

House-rent .. 

Per 

month. 

^ >0 

1 

11*302: 

19*440 : 

19*440 

113*02 

194*40 

194*40 

index NumUn^Hoim^ent .. | 

•• 

••' 

•* 


iOO 

m 

172 

GnuMiTolnl ..| 

,, 



.. 


ijsfQi ii,n6-ie 

1.817*18 

1 

Cost of Livinf lades Namber«*| 

•• 

•• 

•• I 


•• 

“•i 

146 

MS 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in 
August and September 1928 as compared with the price level for July 
1914, which is taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the prices 
of articles per standard (or railway) maund or seer :— 


Articles 


July 


1914 


August Sept. 
1928 1928 


! Increase 
(-f) or 
decrease 
of 

points m 
Sept. 
1928 


over or 
below 
August 
1928 


Articles 


July August Sept. 
1914 1928 1928 


increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(Hof 
points in 
Sept. 
1928 
over or 
below 
August 
1928 


Rice 

100 

120 

121 

f 1 

Wheat .. .. 

100 

119 

119 


Jowari .. 

100 

111 

107 

— 4 

Bairi 

100 

121 

119 

- 2 

Gram 

100 

145 

145 


Turdal .. 

100 

141 

137 

- 4 

Sugar (refined). 

! 100 

172 

164 

-- 8 

Raw sugar (gul). 

100 

153 

153 


Tea 

lOU 

194 

188 

-- 6 


Salt .. .. 

100 

160 

136 

- 4 

Beef 

100 

158 

158 


Mutton 

100 

190 

185 

- 5 

Milk .. .. 

100 

191 

191 


Ghee .. .. 

100 

180 

176 

- 4 

Potatoes .. 

100 

173 

173 


Onions ,. 

100 

230 

230 


C^oanut oil .. 

100 

110 

110 


All food articles 
(weigh ted 
average).. 

100 

142 

141 

- 1 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 17, Wheat 16, jowari 7, Bajri 16, Gram 31, Turdal 27, Sugar 
(refined) 39, Raw Sugar (gul) 35, Tea 47, Salt 36, Beef 37, Mutton 46, 
Milk 48, Ghee 43, Potatoes 42, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 9, 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power in the month under review was 11 annas for ail 
items and 11 annas 4 pies for food articles only. 


Logarithmic Chari showing cost oj living in Bcm6ay {July 1914 ^ 100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative levels of the cost of living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certain other world centres from the middle of 1923. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depreciation 
of currency. 



The following are the sources of the Index Nos.: (I) United Kingdom—Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, (2) New Zealand—Census and Statistics Office, Wellington (by cable), (3) ^uth Africa— 
Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, (4) U. S. A.—Monthly Bulletin” issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, (5) Canada—The Labour Gazette, published by the Department of Labour, Canada, 
(6) Australia—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published hy the League of Natiors, (7) All other 
countries—frem the Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. The India figure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes only. 1 he actual Index Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found among the tables at the end of tbc volume. The centres for which 
figures are published arc India (Bombay), the United Kingdom, Canada. Australia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, France (Paris) and the United States of v^merica. 
The Labour Office also maintains a register wherein the Index Numbers for all countries for which 
figures are available are recorded. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICES IN BOMBAY* 

Increase over July 1914 .. 46 per cent. 

In August 1928, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay was 
146 as against 147 in the previous month. As compared with July 1928, 
the index number for the food group showed no change but the non-food 
index recorded a fall of two points. The general index number was 117 
points below the highest peak (263) reached in August 1918 and one point 
below the twelve-monthly average for the year 1927. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for food grains 
advanced by 1 point to 130 due to a rise of 1 point in Cereals and of 3 points 
in Pulses. There was a fall of 1 point in rice and of 4 points in barley but 
wheat, jowari and gram recorded a rise of 2, 7 and 6 points respectively. 
The price of bajri and turdal remained stationary during the month under 
review. 

There was a rise of 3 points in the “ Sugar ” group due to a rise in the 
price of both refined sugar and gul. The “ other food ” index declined 
by 5 points owing to a fall of 12 points in turmeric and of 4 points in ghee. 

Under the non-food group, there was a fall of 3 points each in Oilseeds 
and Cotton manufactures and of 18 points in Raw cotton. Other textiles, 
Other raw and manufactured articles and ‘Hides and skins rose by 1, 6 
and 9 points respectively while the index number for Metals remained 
the same. The index number for the “ non-food * * group stood at 147. 

The subjoined table compares August 1928 prices with those of the 
preceding month and the corresponding month last year:— 

Wholesale Market Prices in Bombay t 100 ~ Average oj 1927 



Groups 

] 

, No. of 

1 f or — %!4- or— % 
compared 1 compared 

i 

1 

Groups 

Aug 

Nov FebMay'JuIy Aug 


' items 

wit)) July 
1928 

1 with Aug 

' 1927 

1927 

1927 19281928il928 1928 

1. 

Cereals 

7 

H 1 

- 8 

, 1. Cereals 

no 

99 

94 

92 

92 

92 

2. 

Pulses 

2 

+ 2 

- 3 

2. Pulses 

99 

105 

103 

99 

94 

% 

3. 

Sugar 

3 

•1- 2 

.... 

, 3. Sugar 

98 

102 

90 

96| 

96 

S8 

4. 

Other food .. 

3 

-3 

+ 19 

1 4. Other food .. 

103 

99 

99 

1151 

126 

122 


All food 

15 

.... 

.... 

, All food .. 

ICO 

j lOl) 

95 

99' 

100 

100 

5. 

Oilseeds 

4 

-2 

-lu 

5. Oilseeds 

102 

94 

89 

94 

94 

91 

6. 

Raw cotton .. 

5 

-II 

-5 

6. Raw cotton .. 

106 

115 

109 

no, 

113 

101 

7. 

Cotton manu¬ 




7. Cotton manu¬ 







factures 

6 

- 2 , 

+ 1 

factures 

102 

101 

99 

ICO 

105 

103 

8. 

Other textiles . 

2 

+ 1 I 

-10 

, 8. Other textiles. 

101 

96 

89 

95 

90 

91 

9. 

Hides and skins 

3 

+ 6 

+ 9 

1 9. Hides & skins. 

104 

84 

115 

no 107 

113 

10. 

Metals 

5 

• see * 

+ 1 

: 10. Metals 

94 

94 

93 

93 

96 

96 

11. 

Other raw and 




'll. Other raw and 





manufactured 




1 manufactured 








articles 

4 

+ 4 

- 6 

articles 

1 

102 

92! 

86 

92 

92 

95 


All non‘*food .. 

29 

- 1 

- 2 

I All non-food .. 

1 

101 

98' 

97 

99! lul, 

99 

General Index No 

44 

-1 i 
' 1 

- 1 

1 

jGeneral Index No. 

1 

101 

98 

97 

99 lOOi 

99 


* Actual prices will be found on pages 102>'103. t Wholesale prices in Karachi will be found on pages 104-105. 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements in 
food, non-'food and general wholesale prices:— 

July 1914 = 100 



— 


Food Index 
No. 

Non-food 
Index No. 

General 
Index No. 

Twelve-monthly average for 1918 ., 

171 

275 

239 

tt 


1919 

202 

234 

223 

*9 


1920 .. 

206 

219 

216 

- 


1921 

193 

201 

198 

t. 


1922 .. 

186 

187 

187 

t« 


1923 .. 

179 

182 

181 

t« 

.. 

1924 .. 

173 

188 

182 


»• 

1925 .. 

155 

167 

163 



1926 

145 

152 

149 


ff* 

1927 .. 

143 

m 

147 

Eight-monthly 

9 $ 

1928 .. 

140 

146 

144 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Index 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesale 
market from September 1920, 

Wholesale Price Index Numbers, Bombay 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Gilcutta. The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (1 item). There are no groups 
includecl in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, i.e., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and 1927 the two curves temporarily crossed. 
Since June 1927 prices in Bombay have been lower than those in 
Calcutta except in June 1928. 

The diagram is on an arithmetic and not a logarithmic scale 
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COMPARISON WITH WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 19U for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are :—Bombay, the Labour 
Office ; United Kingdom, the Board of Trade ; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics ; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are :—Ginada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics ; China (Shanghai), Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai ; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-Indies ; Australia, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the League of Nations ; Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures republished 
in the Statist. 

The Labour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist^ the Economist and the 
London Times^ and the three for the United States of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2. RETAO. PRICES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 


Article * 

Grade 

Rate per 

Equiva¬ 
lent in 
tolaa 

July 

I9M 

July 

1928 

Aug. 1928 

Increase (+ ) or 
deereaae (—) in Aug. 
1928 over or below 









July 1914 

July 1926 





At. p. 

As. p. 

At. p. 

As, p. 

At. p. 

[icc 

Rangoon Small-mill.* 

Paylee . 

204 

5 10 

7 

0 

6 10 

+ 1 

0 

-0 2 

Vhm .. .. 

Pissi Seoni *.. 

•* 1 

200 

5 10 

6 

• 

7 

6 8 

^ 0 10 j 

-fO 1 

owari 

Best Sholapuri 

.. 

200 

4 3 

4 

9 

4 10 

H 0 

7 ; 

4-0 1 

Bajri .. •• i Ghati 

9t 

204 

4 7 

5 

3 

5 4 

1 0 

9 : 

40 1 

Gnm 

Delhi* 


192 

4 4 

<> 

0 

6 0 

-11 

s , 

.. 

Turdal 

Cawnpore ,. 

.. 

204 

5 II 

8 

4 

8 5 

42 

6 

40 1 

Sugar (refined) .. 

Java, white .. 

Seer .. 

28 

1 1 

2 

0 

1 10 

40 

9 

-0 2 

Raw Sugar (Gulj. . J 

SangU, middle quality 

.. .. 

28 

1 2 

1 

9 

1 10 

40 

8 

40 1 

Tea .. .. 1 

Loose Ceylon, powder 

Lb .. 

39 

7 10 

15 

2 

15 2 

47 

4 

.. 

Salt .. .. ! 

Bombay, black 

Paylee . 

176 

1 9 

2 11 

3 0 

4 1 

3 

40 1 

Beef .. .. 

.... 

Lb. .. 

39 

2 6 

4 

0 

4 0 

+ 1 

6 


Mutton .. 

.... 

» .. 

39 

3 0 

6 

1 

6 2 

43 

2 

40 1 

Milk .. .. 1 

Medium .. .. | 

Seer .. 

56 

2 9 

4 

11 

4 11 

42 

2 

.. 

Gbee .. . . 1 Belffaum. Sunertor . . I 


28 

7 1 

13 

1 

5 

12 10 

1 1 

■1 5 

9 

^0 7 

Potatoes .. 

Ordinary 

„ 

28 

0 8 

1 

40 

5 

Onions .. .1 

Nasik 

M 

28 

0 3 

0 

6 

0 6 

4 0 

3 

.. 

C^oanut oil .. | 

Middle quality 

„ .. 

28 

3 7 

3 

11 

3 11 

t 0 

4 

.. 


CollecHon of ^ncet.~~The iollo^ving are lh<* areas and streets in which price quotations are obtained for articles other 
than butcher’s meat r- 

1. Dadar—Dadar Stauon Road. ^ 7. Fergusson Road. 

2. Kumbharwada—Kumbharwada Road (North End). 8. DeLisie Rood. 

3. SaitanChowki—Kumbharwada Road (South End). 9. Supanbag—Supanbag Road. 

4. Elphinstone Road. iO. ChinchjMkli—Parel Road. 

5. Naigam—Naigain Cross Road and Development Chawis 11. Grant Road. 

6. Parel—Poibawdi. 12 Nal Barar 

The prices for mutton and beef are collected from the Central Municipal Markets. The number of quotations 
collected for each article during the month is. on an average, 180. The prices are collected by the Investigators 
of the Labour Office. 

The variations in prices during August 1928 as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Rice declined by 2 pies per 
paylee, gram remained stationary, while all the other food-grains recorded 
a rise of 1 pie each per paylee. Amongst other food articles, reined sugar 
fell by 2 pies but raw sugar (gul) rose by 1 pie per seer. Salt was higher 
by 1 pie per paylee and mutton by 1 pie per lb.; but ghee registered a 
decrease of 7 pies per seer. The price of the remaining articles was 
practically stationary during the month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Mutton 
is more than double and onions are double the prewar price. Tea, milk 
and ghee have risen by more than 75 per cent.; sugar (refined), salt and 
potatoes by more than 60 per cent, and beef by 60 per cent. The price 
of cocoanut oil is only 9 per cent, above its prewar level. 

* In the case of rice, whrat and gram, the equivalents in tolas shown in column 4 relate to 

Mandla,** “ Pissi.Sarbatti ” and Punjab ” variety respectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES INI^ NUMBERS OF FOOD ARTICLES IN nVE CENTRES 
OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY Guly 1914^100) 


July 1928 August 1928 


Articles 

1 

■1 

1 1 

u 

1 

« 

Articles 

>. 

e 

1 

1 

1 

1 

g 


1 


eg 



J ^ 



J 

1 

Ricc(]) 

150 

1 

120 ' 130 

152 

132 

Rice (1) .. 

1 

150 1 

120 

130 

159 

146 

Wheat (1) .. 

143 

136 . 131 

133 

119 

Wheat (1).. 

143 ! 

132 

131 

123 

128 

Jowari.. .. 

120 

131 , 104 

112 

103 

Jowari 

118 i 

130 

100 

108 

98 

Bajri .. .. 

132 

139 I 121 

87 

114 

Bajri .. .. 

132 

141 

121 

90 

106 

Gram .. .. 

163 

142 1 105 

121 

107 

Gram.. .. 

163 

142 

108 

121 

113 

Turdal.. .. 

159 

119 ! 144 

138 

124 

Turdal 

153 

119 

144 

130 

135 

Sujp^ar (rc- 
nned) 

167 

157 i 159 

145 

144 

Sugar (re¬ 
fined) 

167 

140 

145 

128 

120 

Jagri (Gul) .. 

148 

135 1 120 

121 

150 

Jagri (Gul). i 

i 148 

135 

, 129 

133 

150 

Tea 

190 

225 1200 

171 

200 

Tea .. 

190 

225 

i 200 

171 

200 

Salt 

131 

145 ; 151 

158 

147 

Salt .. .. 

131 

145 

151 

159 

153 

Beef .. .. 1 

163 

180 ! 100 

201 

141 

Beef .. .. 

163 

180 

: 100 

201 

141 

Mutton 

171 

167 167 

133 

150 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

150 

Milk .. 

191 

164 200 

157 

133 

Milk.. .. 

191 

164 

200 

157 

133 

Ghee . . .. j 

162 

158 180 

163 

144 

Ghee .. 

170 

158 

1 176 1 

163 

144 

Potatoes .. ’ 

150 

144 218 

143 

172 

Potatoes 

159 

136 

263 

250 

208 

Onions 

184 

141 111 

114 

105 

Onions 

184 

159 

111 

114 : 

105 

Cocoanut oil. 

112 

108 160 

109 

100 

Cocoanut oil 

1 112 

108 

160 

109 

100 

Average— 





Average— 






AU food 





AU foodi 





articles .. 

155 

148 147 

139 

134 

articles .. 

155 

147 

149 

144 

137 


Chart lowing the unweighted Retail Prices food Index NunAcrs {/ 7 articles) in five centres of 
the Bombay Preut/cnt^ (July 1914 prices'-100) 
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Abbreoialions :— 


PROGRESS OF THE MONSOON, 1928 

S = Scanty. F = Fair. N = Normal. 


Rainfall Division 


i ^ ^ ^ 


.^J _c ■£ "b — 

(•—iOO,»a|«o (S|i^ 

I—i>4|— OO — <v« 


I. Bombay Presidency 

isi-.'i 

2 Gujarat. 

3 Deccan. 

4 Konkan.|E E 


E E EE N F F N N N N F F 

N S SIS £ F S s S S S s E 

S N S S E N F E F S F F E|n S F E 

N E S N EFFnESFFEi 

E E F E N N E E N F N E E N S E F 


II. Madras Presidency 

1 Malabar. EnFSFnFFFEnnEnSF 

2 Deccan. EnSnFEESFFSEFSSE 

3 Coast North. SFSn Fn n EFF n Fn n FE 

4 South Elast. 

Ill Mysore.|e n S eIn E F F 


IV. Hyderabad 

1 North. SESEEFn F 

2 South. nESnEEnS 


V. Central Provinces I 

1 Berar.|S N E N 

2 West.JS N S N 

3 East.|S N F N 


VI. Central India 

1 West. 

2 East. 


VII. Bengal Presidency 
VIIl. Assam. 

IX. Bihar & Orissa 

1 Bihar. 

2 Orissa. 

3 Chota Nagpur.. .. 




X. United Provinces 

1 East. 

2 West. 

XI. Punjab 

) East & North. 

2 South West. 

XII. Northwest Frontier. 

XIII. Rajputana 

1 West. 

2 East. 

XIV. Burma 

1 Lower. 

2 Upper. 


F S 

S 

N 

N 

N E 

.N 

N 

F 

N E 

E 

F 

F 

N E 

F 

F 

S 

E N 

S 

F 

E 

F S 

S 

S 

N 






N S S F F 


S S S n n 



n S S E E 
N N N F E 


aaaa^aaa 



• The data for the Indus River refer to Calendar weeks 

NOTES— 

** Normal ” in the chart i$ a variation fr^ 80 to % of the true normal; ** Excras ” means mart than 120 % of 
the rwrmal: ** FoIt ** from 40 to 80% ; and ** 5canl'u *' below 40 % . The valueg are communicated by the Director 
Cenered of Ohseroatoriett Simla, Caladation is made in his o0ice on the sum of the rainjall readings for recording stations 
in the Rainfall Divisions, excluding Hill Stations. 

The readitrgs of levels of the Indus in Sind are communicated by the Indus River Commission, and the normal and 
deviations from the normal are caSadated according to volrtes for any gfven week cueertedn^ from theP.W, D, 
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Laboir Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

Disputes in August .. 6 Workpeople involved .. 170,982 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during August 1928, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word “ dispute,” in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with ” strike.” A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table I shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
August 1928, and the number of working days lost. 

L—Industrial Disputes Classified by Trades 

Number of disputes in progress in Number of Aggregate 

August 1928 workpeople duration 

involved in working 

Trade * in all days of all 

disputes in disputes in 

Started progress in progress in 

before • August 1928 August 1928 

August ^ 

Textile .. .. 3 3 6 1 70.982 4.151,788 

Transport ., .. - - - - - 

Engineering .. .. .... .... .... .... 

Metal .. . 

Miscellaneous .. .... - - .... _ 


Total 3 3 6 170,982 4.151,788 

I 

During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
six, of which two occurred in Bombay City, two in Viramgaum and one 
each in Ahmedabad and Sholapur. One of the disputes in Bombay Gty 
was a general strike which aiffected 68 cotton mills, two silk mills and 
one bleaching mill. The number of workpeople involved in these 
disputes was 170,982 and the number of working days lost (i.e,, the 
number of workpeople multiplied by the number of working days, 
less workers replaced) was 4,151,788. 
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Table II shows the causes and results of the disputes. 

U—"Industrial Disputes-^Causes and Results, April 1928 to August 1928 


Number of strikes and 

April 

1928 

May 

1928 

]une 

1928 

July 

1928 

August 

1928 

lock-outs .. 

Disputes in progress at 

10 

8 

7 

6 

, 6 

beginning .. 

2 

2* 

4 

4 

3 

Fresh disputes begun 

8 

6 

3 

2 

3 

Disputes ended 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Disputes in progress at end. 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Number of workpeople 

involved 

163,770 

164.089 

166,156 

170.780 

170,982 

Aggregate duration in 

working days 

1,314.041 

4.243.194 

4,211,847 

4,141,454 

4,151.788 

Demands— 

Pay 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Bonus 



_ 



Personal 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Leave and hours 

.... 





Others 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

Results— 

In favour of employees.. 



.... 

1 

1 

G>mpromised 

.... 

2 


2 

t t • • 

In favour of employers.. 

5 

2 

3 

.... 

2 


The last table shows, among other things, the proportion of strikes 
settled in favour of the employers, the employees, or compromised. 


n!"~Industrial Disputes—-Progress for last 12 mondu f 


Month 

Disputes 

in 

progress 

Disputes 

which 

began 

during 

the 

month 

Disputes 

ended 

during 

the 

month 

Aggregate 
number of 
working days 
lost 

Disputes Settled 

In favour In favour G>mpro- 
of of mised 

employers employees (Per 






(Per cent.)! (Per cent.) 

cent.) 

September 1927 

8 

6 

7 

23,156 

86 

14 


October 


7 

6 

5 

4,297 

100 

.. 

,, 

November 


5 

3 

5 

2,103 

100 

,, 

,, 

December 

•f 

• • • 




.. 

,, 

January 

1928 

3 

3 

1 

377.i2i 

,. 

,. 

100 

February 

»» 

.. 10 

8 

8 

249,083 

87 

13 

,, 

March 

t* 

.. 14 

12 

12 

72,239 

92 

8 

, , 

April 

•« 

.. 10 

8 

5 

1,314,041 

100 

,, 

• ,, 

May 

*» 

8 

6 

4 

4,243,194 

50 

,, 

50 

June 

»» 

7* 

' 3 

3 

4,211,847 

100 

. . 


July 

(> 

6 j 

i 2 

3 

4,141,454 


33 

67 

August 

>> 

6 I 

I 3 

3 

4,151,788 

67 

33 

.. 


* Three individual disputes which merged into the General strike are not counted separately. 

fTKis table differs from the tables published till January 1927 in two respects. Firstly, the 
thiid and the fourth columns are newly added, and secondly, the totals at the end have been omitted. 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243,194) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in Decembeir 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DlSPUTllS 

The number of industrial disputes, involving stoppages of work, reported 
as beginning in the month of August 1928 was three as against two in the 
previous month. The number of workpeople involved in these disputes 
was 904 and the number of working days lost amounted to 2200. One 
of the disputes arose over a question of wages, one over a question regarding 
the employment of an individual and one over a “ miscellaneous cause **. 
In addition, three disputes, including the General Strike in the Bombay 
textile mills, involving 170,078 work-people in all, were in progress at the 
beginning of the month under review and resulted in a time loss amounting 
to 4.149.588 man-days. Out of the six old and new disputes, settlements 
were arrived at in three cases. The results were favourable to the 
employers in two cases and to the workers in one case. 

Proi^ress of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY 

There were two industrial disputes in progress in Bombay City during 
the month under review. One of these was the continuation of the General 
Strike in the Textile Industry. The millowners put up notices on the 
3rd intimating that the mills would be re-opened by groups from the 6th 
on the New Standard Muster and Standard Rates of wages as framed by 
the Millowners’ Association. An assurance was given that there would be 
adequate police protection for all workers who were willing to resume work. 
The Joint Strike Committee held frequent meetings of the strikers and 
issued Marathi leaflets exhorting the millhands to refrain from returning 
to work until their demands were granted. Picketing at the mills was also 
strengthened. According to programme the millowners opened four 
groups of mills on the 6th, 8th, 10th and the 13th but, owing to the efforts 
of the strike leaders, none of the strikers turned up for work. At this stage 
Dr. Deshmukh, the President of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
conducted negotiations with the representatives of the Joint Strike 
Committee as well as of the Millowners’ Association with a view to 
persuading them to agree to the appointment of a Conciliation Board by 
Government in order to bring about a settlement of the dispute. 

At this stage in accordance with the promise given to the Legislative 
Council at the last Poona session. Government called a conference of 
representatives of the millowners and the Strike Committee in order to 
ascertain whether both parties were agreeable to a Conciliation Board, 
and if so, what the terms of reference to that Board should be. The 
Conference took place at the Secretariat on August 15th and 16th and 
a report was published in the August issue of the Labour Gazette on page 

1044 , 
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The Conference having failed to arrive at a aettlement Dr. Deshmukh 
arranged for informal discussions between Mr. F. Stones of Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon & Co. and certain representatives of the Strike Committee, with 
an ex-mill manager as adviser to the latter, regarding the fairness of the 
standard rates of wages prepared by the millowners. On the 28th, the 
Strike Committee decided to evolve their own scheme of standardisation 
and appointed a Sub-committee for the purpose. Towards the close of 
the month the Joint Strike Committee also appointed a Strike Settlement 
Committee with instructions to adopt a conciliatory policy and to endeavour 
to bring about a settlement with the millowners on the grant of either of 
the three following terms :— 

(1) Pre-strike wages, that is to say, the wages which the labourers 
drew in March 1928 plus some percentage over it; or, 

(2) The millowners’ standardised wages plus some percentages over 
the same; or, 

(3) Wages which prevailed in 1925. 

The joint Strike Committee distributed relief doles to the strikers five 
times during the month. The total number of instances in which relief 
was given amounted to about 130,000. The funds at the disposal of the 
Committee were fast running out and as a consequence, only rice was doled 
out to the strikers on one occasion. The Mayor’s Relief Fund Committee 
continued to feed the strikers’ children. During the month under review, 
the number of children fed from the Fund amounted to nearly 10,000 
per day. This strike continued into the next month. 

The second dispute was the continuation of the strike of the millhands 
of the Swadeshi Mill and the Kurla Spinning and Weaving Mill at Kurla. 
There was no change in the strike situation during the month under review. 
As usual a few workers of each mill turned up for work daily but the mills 
remained closed. Picketing was carried on as usual. On the 14th, two 
picketers were arrested by the Police for obstructing an employee of the 
Swadeshi mill from going into the mill for work. This dispute continued 
into the next month. 

AHMEDABAD 

There was one industrial dispute in progress in Ahmedabad and it 
occurred in the New Swadeshi Weaving, Spinning and Manufacturing 
Mill. The management of the mill dispensed with the services of a weav¬ 
ing master on the 26th July. On the instigation of the dismissed weaving 
master, a weaver started playing mischief in the mill. This weaver was 
dismissed on the 5th August. Thereupon 334 weavers struck work in 
sympathy and demanded his reinstatement. The management dispensed 
with the services of the strikers on the 7th and notified that their outstand¬ 
ing wages would be paid on the 8th. The strike thus ended in favour of 
the employers. 

VIRAMGAUM 

Two disputes were in progress in Viramgaum during the month under 
review. In the Chandroday Mill, 285 weavers struck work in the afternoon 
on the 2nd alleging reductions in wages. They demanded that the old 
rates of wages should be continued. There was no change in the situation 
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till the 6th on which date a settlement was arrived at on the basis that the 
strikers should be givefi wages at the old rates which were in accordance 
with the usual rates of wages paid in the Ahmedabad mills. The result 
of this dispute was in favour of the workers. 

The second was a dispute which affected the Chandroday Mill for the 
second time during the month under review. On the 7th, 285 weavers 
again struck work protesting against the system of operatives being obliged 
to take passes from the mill authorities for going out of the mill during 
working hours. They stated that the system did not obtain in the Ahmed¬ 
abad mills and should therefore be done away with. The management 
began to engage new hands in piace of the strikers, who, however, issued 
handbills stating that their wages had been reduced and that they had 
been harassed by the management in several other ways ; and requesting 
outsiders not to accept employment in their place in the mill. The manage¬ 
ment were, nevertheless, able to secure the necessary number of new 
hands and by the 16th the weaving department resumed normal working. 
The strike ended in favour of the employers. 

SHOLAPUR 

The dispute in the Sholapur textile mills was in progress during the 
month under review. The Vishnu Mill was reopened on the 2nd when 
1200 hands resumed work unconditionally. During the same day 150 
additional hands resumed work. On the 3rd, 25 more hands returned 
to work and all the departments of the mill were working. The attendance 
at the mill dwindled to 600 on the 6th but again rose to 1300 on the 8th 
and to 1500 on the 9th. There was practically no change in the attendance 
at this mill during the rest of the month. 

On the 8th, 170 weavers of the Jam Mill joined the strike. The ring 
department of the mill was also affected and was closed on the 21st for 
want of workers. The attendance in this department improved during 
the following days and normal working was resumed on the 28th. 

On the 22nd, 363 weavers and 344 reelers of the Narsinggirji Mill struck 
work as they did not get any reply from the management to certain 
representations made by them. None of the strikers resumed work 
during the rest of the month, but the mill continued working partially. 

The Laxmi Mill continued to remain closed. Daily meetings of the 
strikers were held by the local Labour Union whose officials exhorted the 
men to remain firm till their demands were granted. Some of the labour 
leaders connected with the conduct of the General Strike in the Bombay 
textile mills also addressed certain meetings of the strikers whom they 
exhorted to carry on the fight to a finish. They suggested that a general 
strike of all the millhands in Sholapur would enable the strikers to gain 
their objects, and advised the men to start picketing the mills. The Labour 
Union enlisted volunteers from amongst the strikers and started a camj^ign 
of organised picketing from the 25th. Despite the picketing carried on 
by the strikers, the affected mills continued working with partial compk- 
ments. Certain picketers were arrested for causing obstruction to traffic 
on the public roads, and were fined. The Union volunteers, thereupon 
began to picket the chawls occupied by the millhands. The.managements 

MO R 20-~2 
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of the affected mills engaged motor lorries to carry willing workers, 
especially half-timers and women, to the mills and back to their homes. 
They also appointed their own men to induce the strikers to resume work 
and to see that those millhands who were willing to return to work were 
not molested by the Union’s volunteers. Relief doles consisting of 4 to 
8 seers of jowari and i a seer of dal were distributed by the Labour Union 
to some needy strikers on the 16th, the 23rd and the 24th. This dispute 
continued into the next month. 

We are asked to state with reference to the report, published on 
p. 1042 of our issue of August, of the Sholapur mill strike that work 
was resumed in pursuance of a compromise arrived at between the 
workers and the management. The latter has never recognised the 
Labour Union as such. Normal working was resumed on the 6th and 
not the 10th. 

. - 

Accidents 

STATISTICS FOR MAY TO AUGUST 1928 

(Supplied by the Chief Inspector of Factories) 

The statistics of accidents in factories and workshops in the Bombay 
Presidency published at the end of this issue, contain details of accidents 
reported during the four months. May to August 1928, in Bombay City, 
Ahmedabad, Karachi and other centres of the Presidency. During May 
to August 1928 there were 1095 accidents in Bombay City. The injuries 
caused by these accidents were fatal in 4 cases, serious in 104 and minor 
in 987 cases. One hundred and seven or. 10 per cent, of the accidents 
were due to Machinery in motion and the rest to other causes. The largest 
number of accidents occurred in workshops, the percentages in different 
classes of factories being 94 per cent, in workshops, 2 per cent, in textile 
mills and 4 per cent, in miscellaneous concerns. 

During the four months under review there were in all 134 accidents in 
Ahmedabad of which 151 occurred in textile mills and the rest in miscel¬ 
laneous concerns. Out of the total number of accidents, 101 were due to 
Machinery in motion and 53 to other causes. Five of these accidents 
proved fatal, 98 caused serious and the rest minor injuries. 

In Karachi there were 18 accidents, out of which 10 occurred in work¬ 
shops and 8 in miscellaneous concerns. Out of the total number of 
accidents, four were due to Machinery in motion and the remaining 
14 to other causes. Nine of these accidents caused serious and the rest 
minor injuries. 

In the other centres of the Presidency there occurred 218 accidents of 
which 59 were in textile mills, 125 in workshops and 34 in miscellaneous 
concerns. Machinery in tnotion was the cause of 71 accidents, while 
other causes were responsible for the remaining '147 accidents. The 
injuries caused by these accidents were fatal in 2 cases, serious in 72 cases 
and minor in. 147 cases. 
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Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act in August 

AHMEDABAD 

The occupier and the manager of a cotton ginning factory were 
prosecuted under Section 41 (a) for breach of Section 24 read with 
Rule 75 for employing certain women before the legal hours. They were 
both convicted and fined jointly Rs. 40 in each of seven cases. 

The manager of a cotton pressing factory was prosecuted under Section 
41 (/) for breach of Section 18 (I) (a) for not fencing the engine-fly 
wheel. The manager was convicted and fined Rs. 50. 

BELGAUM 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under Section 
41 (a) for breach of Section 24 read with Rule 75 for employing certain 
women after the legal hours. He was convicted and fined Rs. 25 in each 
of six cases. 

DHARWAR 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under Section 
41 (a) for breach of Section 26 for employing certain persons out-side 
the hours specified in the time-table. He was convicted and fined Rs. 5 
in each of six cases. 

The manager of a second ginning factory was prosecuted under Section 
41 (a) for breach of Section 22. The manager was convicted and fined 
Rs. 5 in each of six cases. 

EAST KHANDESH 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under Section 
41 (g) for breach of an order under Section 19-A of the Act prohibiting 
the admission of young children into the ginning house where the machinery 
was at work, whereby a girl was injured and died subsequently of the 
injuries received. The manager was convicted and fined Rs. 75. The 
Court awarded Rs. 60 out of the fine to be paid to the father of the girl 
as compensation. 


Employment Situation in August 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent m 
by the various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every month. 
Returns were received from 43 or 66'18 per cent, of the mills reported as 
working at the various centres of the Presidency except Bombay Uty 
where the General Strike in the Textile Industry was in progress throughout 
the month. On account of this fact, the Presidency average of percentage 
absenteeism in the Textile Industry as a whole has not been worked out 
for the month of August. 

As all the mills but one in Bombay City were affect^ by the General 
Strike, no statistics of absenteeism have been compiled tor this centre. 

MO R 20— 2a 
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In Ahmedabad 59 mills were working during tbe month and 38 or 
64*41 per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3*66 
percent, as against 3*49 per cent, in July 1928. The supply of labour 
was equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by five mills in Sholapur. None of these 
reported any shortage in the supply of labour and the average percentage 
absenteeism amounted to 14*37. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Viramgaum which was 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted 
to 2* 17 as against 1 *75 in July 1928. 

Only one mill in Broach supplied information and reported that the 
supply of labour was adequate. The absenteeism amounted to 9*43 
per cent, as against 6*71 per cent, in the preceding month. 

Taking the Industry as a whole, the supply of labour was adequate 
in all the centres studied. 


Chart showing the aoerqge percentage absenteeism in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Presidency 



mE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

In the Engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate. The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
10*83 per cent, as against 11*12 per cent, in the previous month. In the 
Marine Lines Reclamation Scheme absenteeism was 5 per cent, and in the 
Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 14*47 per cent. The average 
absenteeism in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the Bombay Port 
Trust was 7*40 per cent. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour available 
in plenty. On an average 5 per cent, of the labourers absented themselves 
from work during the month under review. 
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Labour News from Ahmedabad 

There have been several disputes lately in Ahmedabad which have not 
reached the point of a strike or lock-out, as negotiations between 
the Labour Union and the employers have resulted in settlements 
being arrived at. 

A noteworthy feature of recent labour disputes has been that the 
intervention of the Millowners’ Association was sought in all cases and 
ultimatums were issued by the Labour Union to the Millowners* Association 
as well as to the mills concerned demanding replies within a fixed time 
limit and threatening them with strikes or other extreme measures in case 
of non-compliance. This is Indicative of the new spirit the Union is 
developing and which is reflected in the following resolutions passed by 
the Council of Representatives of the Labour Union. It is claimed that 
the recent disputes as well as the resolutions passed have effected a salutary 
change in the attitude of millowners towards the Labour Union. Opposi¬ 
tion to organizing the Union in mills is said to be dwindling. A free 
translation of the Important portions of the resolutions is given below : 

1. If more than sixty per cent, of the workers of a mill are members 
of the Union an effort should be made to enrol the remaining members 
also. If, in spite of the effort, they do not join the Union the Secretary 
is authorized to arrange for the Unionists to refuse to work with the 
non-Unionists. As it is not desirable that the Union should depend 
upon the sympathy of the mills only the Secretary is recommended 
to enlist members by localities also side by side with enrolling members 
by mills. 

2. In order to put an end to the practice of taking bribes at the time 
of engaging workers, the Union should arrange for supplying labour 
and open a Labour Exchange for this purpose. 

3. In order to further the propaganda work of the Union and to 
assist in its other activities a Volunteer Corps should be established. 

4. In order that there may be no necessity for a general strike and 
to ensure the success of a particular strike all millworkers should take a 
vow not to act as black-legs in case any mill refuses to accept the 
demand of the Union for arbitration and a strike has therefore to 
be declared. 

The above resolutions relate mainly to the Throstle Union. Forms 
have been printed for taking the signatures of workers promising not to 
act as black-legs. About one hundred volunteers have already enlisted 
themselves and they are being trained and taught lathi-play. 


Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the period 
ending 20th September 1928 has been supplied by the Director of 
Agriculture:— 

The weather and crop reports received so far go to show that excellent 
rains have now been received almost throughout the East Deccan and the 
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Karnatak where they were badly wanted and the agricultural outlook, 
in consequence, is now generally satisfactory almost throughout the 
Presidency. 

The situation regarding crops and rainfall, as it appears at the present 
moment in the various divisions of the Bombay Presidency, may be briefly 
summarised as follows :— 

Gujarat. —Since the submission of the last report the standing crops 
are developing generally satisfactorily owing to beneficial rains at end of 
August. The weather has been almost clear during the last fortnight 
with the result that weeding and other agricultural operations continued 
monthly. The crops at present are in a promising state, except in South 
Surat and Ahmedabad where more rain is still needed for the rice crop. 

Konkan. —The condition of all the crops is generally satisfactory almost 
everywhere during the period under review. The rainfall has been 
sufficient and well distributed and the general agricultural outlook is quite 
satisfactory in consequence. 

Deccan and Karnatak- —In the Western portion of these two divisions 
the crops have been progressing well generally but their position was rather 
unsatisfactory especially in the more eastern tracts of these two divisions 
owing to want of sufficient moisture till about the middle of September. 
The general complaint was that, though the crops somewhat improved 
by rains at end of August, the rain was not as substantial or general as it 
should have been and the situation was thus one of suspense and anxiety 
till about the middle of September. Fortunately this complaint has, 
however, been removed by the excellent rains received during the last 
few days and the outlook is generally excellent. 

Ce t 

Labour Situation in Japan 

SEAMEN STRIKE FOR MINIMUM WAGES 

A seamen’s strike of unprecedented extent in Japan terminated on 
8th June 1928 with the establishment, for the first time in that country, 
of a minimum wage scale for maritime workers. 

On 9th May, the Seamen’s Union presented to the Japanese Shipowners’ 
Association and to the Kawasaki Steamship Company, which is not a 
member of the Association, a demand for the institution of a minimum 
wage scale. The Seamen’s Union is a well-organised body with a total 
membership of nearly 55,000. The Japanese Shipowners’ Association 
is composed of 174 separate steamship concerns (excluding the companies 
in receipt of a Government subsidy, such as the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha), owning 936 vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 3,072,0(X) (nearly 75 per cent, of Japan’s total tonnage). 

The Kawasaki Steamship Company accepted almost the whole of the 
Union’s demands ; but the decision of the Shipowners’ Association was 
delayed because of the difficulty of securing unanimity in such a large 
body. The dispute was finally referred for settlement to the Joint Maritime 
Board. 
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Conciliation officers were elected by both sides, and negotiations 
took place from 31st May to 5th June. Both sides proved unyielding, 
however, and a strike was declared on 5th June. It is reported that 
nearly 300 vessels were held up in various Japanese ports. 

The gravity of the situation finally led shipowners and seamen to submit 
the points in dispute to the arbitration of a neutral body composed of 
Government officials and businessmen, through whose influence the 
following minimum wage scale, to become effective from 1st July, was 
accepted :— 

Minimum Monthly Wages of Seamen {in yen) 



1 

Size of vessel 


Class of crew 

I Sea 

1 service 

■ 

i 

1 

More 

than 

500 tons 

1 

1,500 to; 
3,500 tons 

1 

More 

than 

3,500 tons 

Leading fireman, boatswain 

.. 1 8 years 

65 

1 

70 1 

75 

Carpenter 

. i 

60 

65 1 

70 

Helmsman, oiler, cook 

.. 1 4 years 

50 

55 1 

57 

Sailor, fireman, cook’s mate 

..i li 

35 

38 i 

40 

Steward 

. i li .. 

35 

38 , 

38 


{From **Industrial and Labour Information, ^ Geneva, August 13, 1928) 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the Commissioners in the Presidency for 
the month of August 1928 shows that out of 44 cases disposed of during 
the month 36 were reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Commis¬ 
sioner in Bombay. The cases which were transferred from one commis¬ 
sioner to another have not been included in the statistics. The gross 
amount of compensation awarded in lump sums was Rs. 22,173-1-0 as 
against 23,064-15-0 in the previous month and Rs. 13,667-7-0 
in August 1927. Out of the 44 cases in which compensation was claimed, 
17 were in respect of fatal accidents, two of temporary disablement and 
25 of jjermanent partial disablement. No case of occupational disease 
has been reported since January 1925. The number of compensation 
cases in the textile industry amounted to 6 and in other industries to 38. 
The corresponding figures for August 1927 were 26 and 23. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 44, of whom 42 were adult males, one an adult 
female and one a female below 15 years of age. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review, 23 were 
original claims, 16 registrations of agreements and 5 miscellaneous 
applications. Compensation was awarded in 26 cases, agreements were 
registered in 17 cases and one case was dismissed. 
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Administration of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1927 • 

The following is the text of the Report submitted to Government by 
the Commissioner for Workmen*s Compensation, Bombay, covering the 
year 1927. 

Returns 

Return “ A ’—The number of applications pending at the com¬ 
mencement of the year was 26 as against 19 in the previous year. During 
the year under report 329 applications were filed and 7 were received for 
disposal from other Commissioners under section 21 (2) of the Act as 
against 242 and 7 respectively during the preceding year. Of the total 
number of the 362 applications, 54 were in respect of fatal accidents for 
which compensation not having been deposited under section 8 (7), the 
dependants took action as provided in Rule 8 (/) of the Workmen*s Com¬ 
pensation Rules, 1924; 144 applications related to accidents resulting in 
permanent disablement; 6 to temporary disablement; 150 applications 
were for distribution of compensation deposited under section 8 (/) ; 
7 for recovery of compensation already awarded under section 31 and the 
remaining 1 w'as miscellaneous. The corresponding figures for the last 
year were 55, 92, 13, 101, 5 and 2 respectively. 

Of these 362 applications, 14 were transferred to other Commis¬ 
sioners for disposal; 9 were withdrawn ; 2 were summarily dismissed 
under Rule 21 ; 183 were admitted by the opposite party ; 4 were allowed 
ex^parte and 116 applications were contested, thus leaving a balance of 
34 applications pending at the close of the year. 

Of the 116 applications that were contested, 22 were allowed in 
» full, 68 in part and the remaining 26 applications were dismissed. 

Of the 131 applications for distribution that were disposed of during 
the year, 3 applications were sent to officers authorised under Rule 20, for 
recording evidence. In no case of distribution the employers desired to 
be made a party to the distribution proceedings during the whole year. 

Of the 7 applications for recovery, in 3 the amount of compensation 
was deposited on receipt of notice. In 1 the recovery was made by 
Collector and the remaining 3 were pending. 

The miscellaneous application was for modifying the order for 
distribution already passed. It was, however, dismissed. The total 
number of applications disposed of during the year, was 328 as against 
242 in the previous year. The court fees recovered on all these applica¬ 
tions amounted to Rs. 800-6-0 as against Rs. 638-10-0 in the previous year. 

It appears from the statements of deposits received and disposed 
of that at the beginning of the year there was a balance of Rs. 30,279-8-0 
in the hands X)f the Commissioners in respect of deposits received under 
section 8 (!) and 8 (2) as against Rs. 20,540-6-0 in the previous year. 
During the year under report, Rs. 1,88,080-13-2 were deposited of which 
Rs. 1,56,515-3-0 represented deposits under section 8 (i) in respect of 
fatal accidents and Rs. 31,565-10-2 under section 8 (2) for non-fatal 

* Copies of the Report can be had from the Superintendent of Government Printing and 
Stationery, Bombay, Price As, 8 or \Qd. per copy. 
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accidents as against Rs. 1,17,273 and Rs. 20,986-13-6 respectively received 
during 1926. Of the total amount of Rs. 2,18,360-5-2, Rs. 1,88,632-13-2 
were paid to different claimants thus leaving a balance of Rs. 29,727-8-0 
in the hands of the various Commissioners in the Presidency. Out of 
the amount of Rs. 1,88,632-13-2, that was paid out Rs. 4822-8-0 were 
returned to different employers under section 8 {4) in respect of 7 deposits 
as no dependants came forward to claim the deposits. 

Of the 35 applications that were cither withdrawn or dismissed 
after contest, in 6 the employers made ex-gratia payments amounting to 
Rs. 2320 to the applicants looking to their helpless condition though under 
the Act the applicants had no claims whatsoever. 

Out of the 68 applications that were allowed in part, 6 were referred 
to the arbitration of the Commissioners under Rule 35 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Rules. 

Since the introduction of the Act, there has been no case of 
commutation under section 7 or of review under section 6. 

Return “ B. ”—At the commencement of the year, there were 
17 applications for registration of agreements pending as against 9 in 
the previous year. All these were in respect of permanent disablement. 
During the year under report 244 applications were received of which 241 
related to cases of permanent disablement and the remaining 3 were in 
respect of cases of temporary disablement for commutation of half-monthly 
payments. During the year, in 234 cases agreements were registered of 
which 232 were registered as filed and 2 were registered after modification. 
In I case the agreement was not registered on account of inadequacy 
of compensation agreed upon. In that case, however, an order for 
additional compensation was made in favour of the workman under 
section 28 (7) (d) of the Act. This left a balance of 26 applications 
pending for registration at the end of the year as against 17 in the preceding 
year. The amount of compensation involved in all these 234 agreements 
that were registered came to Rs. 52,639-11-8 as against Rs. 45,499-10-5 
in the last year. 

Return “ C ’’—During the year under report, compensation was 
awarded in 273 cases as against 196 in 1926. Of these 273 cases, 268 were 
in respect of adults and 5 in respect of minors. Of the 268 cases in 
respect of adults, 4 related to temporary disablement, 103 were in respect 
of permanent disablement and 161 related to fatal accidents. Of the 
5 cases in respect of minors, 4 related to permanent disablement, the 
remaining 1 being of fatal accidents. The corresponding figures for 
temporary disablement, permanent disablement and fatal accidents in 
respect of adults in the preceding year were 6, 66 and 122 respectively 
and those in respect of minors were I for permanent disablement and 
I for fatal accidents. It is apparent from this return that the largest 
number of workmen who received compensation during the year belonged 
to the class whose wages were Rs. 25 per month and next to that was 
the class of persons whose monthly wages were Rs. 20 as in the last year. 
In only 5 cases of fatal accidents maximum compensation was given. 
In no case of non-fatal accidents maximum compensation was given 
during the year. 
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A comparative statement (Appendix “ A ”) of proceedings before 
the Commissioners for 1925, 1926 and 1927 will show that there is a general 
increase in the work. A marked increase, however, will be found in the 
number of applications for permanent disablement. The number rose 
from 66 in 1926 to 132 in 1927. This appears to be due to the Act getting 
wider publicity. Similar increase will be observed in the number of 
applications for distribution. This number rose from 92 in 1926 to 132 
in the year under report, which shows that employers in general are taking 
less contentious attitude and are helping a great deal in the administration 
of the Act in its right spirit. 

The number of applications for registration of agreements will also 
be found to be slightly increased. The number of agreements rose 
from 121 in 1925 to 214 in 1926 and 244 in 1927. The rise, however, 
is in proportion to the increase in the number of accidents resulting in 
permanent disablement. 

During the year under report so far as this office is aware only 
1 appeal has been filed in the High Court against the decisions of the 
Commissioner by the employer and it is still pending ; the 1 that was 
pending last year was decided by the High Court. In that case the order 
appealed against was confirmed with costs. 

Returns under section 16 ,—As in the last year forms of returns were 
sent to about 1400 employers. About 100 employers submitted returns 
though no forms were supplied to them. Most of these employers were 
insured for the purposes of compensation and the returns were submitted 
by the Insurance Companies in pursuance of the amended notification 
of the Government of India regarding the submission of returns. In 
all, returns were received from about 1100 employers only. Of these 
1100 returns, 390 were received only after reminders were sent. During 
the year under report about 125 factories remained closed ; about 175 
employers did not submit returns at all. Of the 125 factories that remained 
closed, forms sent to about 30 factories were returned undelivered either 
as they were closed or there was change in address. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the attempt to bring to the notice of the employers the provisions of 
section 16 and the notification issued thereunder has had a satisfactory 
result in getting statistics. 

From the consolidated statement attached to the report, in respect 
of these 1100 returns it will appear that the average number of workmen 
employed daily was as follows :—382,424 adults and 7987 minors were 
employed in factories ; 10,633 adults and 4 minors were employed in 
mines ; 4270 adults and 1 minor were employed in tramways ; 7377 
adults and 25 minors were employed in the port trust and 1350 adults 
and 8 minors were employed in other miscellaneous concerns. The total 
number of accidents in all these concerns was 3189 of which 76 were fatal, 
250 resulted in permanent disablement and 2863 in temporary disablement 
as against 4299, 59, 184 and 4056 respectively in the preceding year. 
The compensation paid for these accidents was Rs. 58,248 in respect 
of fatal accidents ; Rs. 58,884-13-10 for permanent disablement and 
Rs. 48,997-13-5 for temporary disablement as against Rs. 42,311-8-0, 
Rs. 43,769-3-] 1 and Rs. 46,011-3-5 respectively paid in the preceding 
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year. These figures do not include the number of accidents to persons 
employed in connection with the services of railways and the compensation 
paid for them, as returns in that respect are submitted direct to the 
Railway Board. 

Though the number of returns received for the year under report 
exceeds that received for the preceding year by more than 50 per cent., 
there is no proportionate increase in the number of employees. This may 
be due to the introduction of the new form of return. The old form 
required only the number employed. The new form, however, requires 
emphatically the average number of workers employed daily. It might, 
therefore, be that in the last year’s returns the number given was not the 
average number but actual number. These returns show a notable decrease 
in the number of accidents. If the figures of accidents resulting in death, 
permanent disablement and temporary disablement are taken separately 
it will be seen that the number of fatal accidents rose from 59 to 76 ; that 
of permanent disablement from 184 to 251. Only the number of accidents 
resulting in temporary disablement decreased from 4055 in 1926 to 2863 
in 1927. The amount of compensation paid in respect of all these accidents 
was more by Rs. 33,038-11-I I than that given in the preceding year. 

No case of industrial diseases has so far come up for decision nor has 
any case been reported by any employer. 

During the year under report, the Commissioner had to go out on 
12 occasions for hearing cases in the Districts under his jurisdiction and 
had to visit places of accidents in connection with local inspection on 
24 occasions. 

Under section 20 (2) persons possessing expert knowledge were called 
as assessors to help the Commissioner in holding enquiries only on one 
occasion. 

The sympathetic co-operation on the part of the Millowners’ Mutual 
Insurance Association, Bombay, the Bombay Claims Bureau representing a 
large number of Insurance Companies and various other Insurance Com¬ 
panies on the one hand and the Labour Union, Ahmedabad, the Social 
Service League, Bombay, and the Bombay Claims and General Agency 
on the other helped in no small measure to decide claims for compensation 
in a satisfactory manner to all concerned. Special mention also should be 
made of the very sympathetic attitude taken by the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
in the settlement of claims under this Act. The Commissioner received 
valuable help from the Factories Department generally. Specially 
Mr. Johnstone, the Chief Inspector of Factories, gave very useful advice. 

One feature in connection with the administration of this Act that 
deserves to be noted is that an appreciable number of serious accidents 
take place in small concerns that are not covered by this Act. These are 
purely industrial accidents resulting from the use of machinery worked 
with electricity or oil engines as motive power. With the spread of the 
use of oil engines and the introduction of electricity in District Towns and 
other places in the Presidency, these accidents are bound to increase. 
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Return A 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Proceedings before the Commissioners for Workmen s Compensation in 
Return of cases f iled 

1. Application for the registration of agreements should not be entered 

2. Proceedings should only be entered under distribution if they are 
is a party they should be shown under Award of Compensation : Fatal 





Transfer¬ 
red to 

Received 
for dis- _ 


Not CONTfSTED 

Applications fc»i 

PendiriK 

at com- 
moncement 

- 

Filed 

other 

Commis¬ 

sioners 

for 

disposal 

■ 

posal 

horn 

other With- 
Commis- drawn 
sioners 

Dismis¬ 
sed for 
non¬ 
ap peai a nee 

Summa¬ 
rily dis¬ 
missed 
under , 
Rule 21 1 

Dismis¬ 
sed under 
Rule 22 

Award of compensation 
(under section 10) — 








Fatal accidents 

2 

52 


6 


1 i 


Permanent disahlemenl . 

n 

132 

I 

1 3 




Temporar> disablement . 

1 

5 




I ' 


1 

Total . ' 

14 , 

189 ' 

1 

__ 

1 9 


1 

2 

1 

Distribution (urtdei 

section 8) .. j 

•2 , 

132 

13 

6 



1 

! 

Commutation (under 

section 7) 







i 

• i 

Review (under section 6) 







1 

! 

Recovery of compensa- \ 
tion (under section 31). ^ 


7 : 


1 

1 



1 

Others i 


1 ■ 


1 

1 




I'otal . i 

12 , 

140 j 

13 

0 1 





Old Custom House, 
Bombay. 
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ACT (VIII OF 1923) 

the Bombay Presidency for the year ending 31st December 1927 


in this statement. 

confined to dependants of the deceased workman ; where the employer 
accidents [c/., Rule 6 (2)]. 




1 

i 

[ 

Con FES 1 

FFP 


! 


: 

Admitted 
by oppo¬ 
site party 

Allowed 
cx-parte 

lotal 

Allowed 

Allowed 
tn part 

Dismissed 

Total 

Total 

disposed 

of 

Pending; 

' at conclu¬ 
sion 

Couit lees 
paid 










Rs a. p. 

8 

i 

1 

15 

b 

17 

5 

28 

43 

11 

187 10 0 

41 

1 

i ** 

4‘J 

' 12 


20 

82 

131 

13 

225 2 0 

3 

j 

1 

4 


1 


1 


1 

8 2 0 

52 

i 4 

! ■ 

68 

18 

b8 

25 

111 

179 

23 

420 14 0 

131 

i 

i 

1 

144 

1 


1 


144 

6 

375 8 0 




4 

1 

1 

1 

I 1 

4 

1 i 

4 

1 

3 

3 8 n 

0 8 0 

131 


144 

4 

■ 1 
i 

i ' 

5 ' 

149 

9 ’ 

379 8 0 


N. M. PATVARDHAN, 

Commissioner for Workmen s Compensation, 

Bombay. 
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Return B 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (VIII OF 1923) 

Registration oj agreements by the Commissioners for Workmens 
Compensation in the Bombay Presidency for the year ending 
31st December 1927 


Applications for 
registration of 
agreements relating to 

Pending 
at com¬ 
mencement 

Filed 

> Registered 
as hied 

1 

Registered | 
after 

modihca- ! 
cation 1 

j 

Not REGISTERLD 

ON ACCOUNT OF 

Incde- Other 

quacy causes 

Total 

disposed 

of 

Pending 

at 

conclusion 

Payment of compensa¬ 
tion for permanent 
disablement 

17 

241 

230 

1 

2 

1 ; 

1 


233 

25 

Payment of compensa¬ 
tion for temporaryj 
disablement ..! 

! 



1 ' 

1 



1 

! . : 


Commutation of half¬ 
monthly payments .. j 


1 3 

2 

i 

. 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 2 

1 


N. M. PATVARDHAN, 


Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 

Bombay. 


Old Custom House 
Bombay. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (VIII OF 1923) 


Proceedings before the Commissioners for Workmen s Compensation in 
the Bombay Presidency for the year ending 31 st December 1927 

Number of persons in each wage-class to whom compensation 
was awarded 

(Commutation, Review, etc., cases should be excluded) 


i Number of Persons 

Assumed wace { 

(see Schedule IV) 1 c* / i 

I ! rortemporan ror permanent eor fatal 

' ! dtsablemenl disablement accidents 

I I 


Rs 

a. 

p. i 

I 




8 

0 

1 

0 1 


1 

3 

4 

10 

0 

0 





12 

0 

0 ' 


“ 2 

5 

"7 

15 

4 

0 


7 

24 

31 

20 

0 

0 


15 

30 

45 

25 

0 

0 


32 

34 

66 

30 

0 

0 


13 

19 

32 

35 

0 

0 
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Grand Totals . 4 107 162 273 

N. M. PATVARDHAN, 

Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 

Bombay. 
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Consolidated statement of Returns furnished by Employers 

Province .—Bombay 








Accidents 


Numbers 

employed 


Numbers resultiny in 
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Death 


Permanent 

disablement 
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Old Custom House, 
Bombay. 
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COMPENSATION 


relating to period from 1st January to 31 st December 1927 
Presidency 




Diseases 
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Numbers resulting in 

Compensation paid foi 

Permanent 

disablement 

Temporal y 
disablement 

! Permanent 

1 disablement 

Temporary 
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Death 

Permanent 

disablement 

Temporary 

disablement 
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.... 

i 
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1 

.. 
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! 511 12 II 

’ 


1,617 0 0 j 
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I ’ i 



! 61 10 0 

[ 

1 


58.80S i i 10 1 
76 2 0 j 

48,791 10 3 

206 3 2 




N. M. PATVARDHAN, 

Conunissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 

Bombay. 


MO B 20—3 
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Appendix A 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Comparative statement of the proceedings before the Commissioners 

years 1927, 
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ACT (VIII OF 1923) 


for Workmen s Compensation in the Bombay Presidency for the 
1926 and 1925 





CONTBTTD 
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N. M. PATVARDHAN, 

Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 

Bombay. 


MOR20--3a 
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Appendix A—contd. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (VIII OF 1923) 


Comparative statement of applications for registration of agreements for 
the years 1921,1926 and 1925 
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N. M. PATVARDHAN. 

Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 

Bombay, 


Old Custom House 
Bombay. 
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Failure to give Notice 

QUESTION OF SUFFICIENT CAUSE 

IN THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION, BOMBAY 

Application No. 271 /B 26 of 1928 for order to deposit compensation 
under section 8 (I) of Act VIII of 1923. 

Durbaldas Sukhali, father of the deceased workman 
Devidin Durbaldas, residing at Kalyan.. .. Applicant 

against 

The G. I. P. Railway by their Agent .. .. Opposite Party. 

Claim—Rs. 750 

In this case the dependants of Devidin Durbaldas claimed compensation 
for his death by accident arising out of and in the course of his employment 
with the opposite party. The cause of the injury was that when the 
deceased was working in the Boiler Shop at the Parel Workshops a piece 
of iron fell on his foot, causing a wound which subsequently became septic 
and caused his death. 

The Railway Company in their written statement admitted the accident 
and admitted that the man died as the result thereof. But they stated 
that the accident was not rerpoted, that although adequate provision for 
free medical treatment was available the man did not avail himself of 
it but continued at work until eight days after the accident and that his 
death resulted from his negligence to have the wound attended to before 
it turned septic. They also pleaded that notice of the accident was not 
given in accordance with section 10 of the Indian Workmen’s Compensation 

Act, 1923. 

In the course of his judgment the Commissioner said : “ As regards the 
written statement by the opposite party, that part of it which relates to 
the negligence of the workman in not obtaining medical treatment cannot 
be pleaded as a defence where want of notice is also pleaded. That defence 
is made available by section 11 of the Act where, after notice has been 
given, an injured workman refuses or neglects treatment. The circum¬ 
stances as set out in the written statement may be a reason for pleading 
want of notice under section 10 but they do not of themselves constitute 
a defence, where that section is also pleaded. The only issue in dispute 
therefore is whether notice was given in accordance with section 10 of 
the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923,” 

The Commissioner then reviewed the English Law on the question 
of notice pointing out that in Great Britain even if notice were not given 
as soon as practicable and for reasonable cause, the workman could be 
excused if it was shown that the employer was not prejudiced by want of 
notice. It was important to remember this distinction because the cases 
which had been cited were those decided under the English Act of 1906. 
By the English Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923,however,the question 
of notice was very considerably simplified. By that Act a notice has to 
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be posted in every factory, workshop, etc., giving a summary of the require¬ 
ments of the Workmen’s Compensation Act with regard to the giving of 
notice of accidents and the making of claims. It also provided that the 
want of or any defect or inaccuracy in the notice of an accident should not 
be a bar to the maintenance of proceedings for the recovery of compensation 
if it could be shown that the employer had knowledge of the accident from 
any source at or about the time of the accident, and notice could be given 
orally to the employer or to any foreman or other official under whose 
supervision the workman was employed. For facilitating the giving of 
notice of accidents a book has to be kept at every factory or workshop, etc., 
in which the prescribed particulars of the accident could be entered by 
the injured workman or some other person acting on his behalf, and such 
an entry was sufficient notice for the purpose of the Act. 

The Commissioner pointed out that the Indian Workmen s Compensa¬ 
tion Act of 1923 contained no provisions of this kind. If it did, the deci¬ 
sion in this and in similar cases would be much easier than it is, and the 
possibilities of hardship being suffered by workmen and their dependants 
materially reduced. All that the Indian Act says is that the notice must 
be given in the prescribed form as soon as practicable after the happening 
of the accident, but that the Commissioner may excuse the not giving of 
notice as soon as practicable if he is satisfied that the failure to do so 
was due to sufficient cause. It should be remembered, too, that an 
objection based on the absence of notice is not to be regarded as a mere 
technicality. This was very emphatically laid down by the Court of 
Appeal in the case of Burvill vs. Vickers, Ltd., 9 B. W. C. C., page 50. 
There Lord Justice Warrington, referring to some remarks made by the 
County Court Judge says : “ He seems to have regarded the objection as 
to absence of notice as a merely technical objection and, not only that, 
but as an objection which it was wrong in a moral sense to raise, one 
therefore to which he ought not, unless he was driven thereto, to give 
effect. In that view he was, in my opinion, acting contrary to the express 
provisions of the Statute and to many expressions of opinions in this 
Court, and he has succeeded in exposing the applicant to a very serious 
^ risk of losing the award in her favour. ” 

“ It is clear from the wording of section 10, sub-section 2 of the Indian 
Act,” said the Commissioner, ” that the notice must be given in writing. 
It is common knowledge, supported by official reports and statistics, that 
the standard of literacy among the working classes is extremely low, and 
it is probable that only a very small percentage of the workmen entitled to 
receive compensation under the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act could 
themselves give the notice which is required. This Court is aware from 
its records that notice in writing is invariably given only when a claim 
for compenation is about to be made through a Claims Agency or a Trade 
Union or some other source, certainly not by the individual workman. 
The Legislature, in framing this legislation, must have been aware of these 
facts and it seems, therefore, to be plain that mere illiteracy cannot ordinarily 
be regarded as sufficient cause for not giving notice as prescribed, otherwise 
the giving of notice as prescribed by the Act would be the exception and 
not the rule, and it is not open to an officer interpreting judicially an act 
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of the legislature to assume that a provision was made in the Act which it 
was intended should be ignored. The Act therefore contemplates that 
notice should ordinarily be given in writing but its absence under certain 
extraordinary circumstances can be excused. It has, therefore, been the 
practice of this Court to excuse the absence of written notice as soon as 
practicable after the happening of the accident where the employer has had 
constructive notice, for example, when the injury was treated in the first 
instance by the employers own medical man or where the injured man has 
been sent to hospital from the employers premises or where a foreman or 
somebody in authority has been shown to have been aware of the accident. 
In interpreting the words ‘ sufficient cause * the greatest possible latitude 
has been allowed and it should be stated, in fairness to employers, that it 
is very rarely indeed that the question of want of notice has been raised ; 
never, to my recollection, in any case where the employer was not sincerely 
of the opinion that he had been prejudiced by want of notice. In this 
case the issue has been raised, for reasons which appear to me to be 
perfectly right and proper, and in considering whether the objection 
that has been taken should prevail it must be remembered that the absence 
of notice is not a mere technicality. 

“ What then are the facts in this case ? The workman received an injury 
on the 18th of April by a piece of iron falling on his foot. There is a 
dispensary belonging to the employers practically on the premises but 
the workman did not go there on that day. He continued to carry on his 
work in the Boiler Shop until the 26th of April. On that day he went 
to the dispensary and was attended by Dr. Dhunjibhoy who found a 
contused wound on the right leg just above the inner ankle. The man 
stated that he had been hurt 8 days previously. Dr. Dhunjibhoy says that 
there was localised sepsis of the wound, which he treated. The man did 
not attend the next day, as he was told to, but he came on the 28th, by which 
time the condition of the wound had become very serious, and he was 
sent to the employers’ hospital at Byculla. Dr. Dhunjibhoy did not think 
that on the 26th April the wound was in a sufficiently bad condition to 
necessitate the man being sent to hospital and he attributed the extremely 
bad state of the wound on the 28th to some dirt getting in under the band¬ 
age which he placed on the wound on the 26th. Dr. F. B. Ambler, District 
Surgeon of the G. I. P. Railway, saw the man in hospital on the 29th April. 
He found severe inflammation and swelling of the dorsum of the foot 
extending up the leg. He thought there was an abscess directly under 
the wound, and had an incision made, and blood and pus evacuated. Next 
day he found that the parts which were found swollen on the 29th were 
breaking down. Extensive incisions were made to let the pus out. Gang¬ 
rene set in, but the man was too ill for an amputation to be performed and 
he died on the 4th of May. Dr. Ambler stated definitely that had the 
wound been properly treated from the first it would have been a trivial 
matter. Any wounds of the extent of this one, if properly treated from 
the first, would give hundred per cent recoveries. No important structures 
were injured and Dr. Ambler was of opinion that death was caused by the 
wound being neglected. He also says that the dispensary is about a 
hundred yards from the works and any workman who attends the dispensary 
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for an injury does not lose pay while it is being treated. Dr. Ambler did 
not think that the condition of the wound on the 28th was due to anything 
particular, e.g., dirt getting into the wound from the time it was treated 
on the 26th. The man was very ill on the 29th, more so than the local 
condition would seem to warrant. 

” No notice of the accident was given to the employers until the 21st 
of June when the Workmen *s Claims Bureau wrote to the employers on 
behalf of the dependants of the deceased workman. 

“ These then are the facts. Dr. Ambedkar in his argument contended 
that there is reasonable cause excusing absence of notice of accident if it 
can be shown that the injury resulting from the accident was latent and 
therefore not at first apparent, or that it appeared to be so trivial that it 
would not be reasonable to expect the workman to give notice of it. In 
support of his argument he cited three cases. The first is the leading case 
of Burvill vs. Vickers, Ltd., 9 B. W. C. C.. page 50; and the others 
Eydmann vs. the Premier Accumulator Co., Ltd., 9 B. W. C. C., page 385 ; 
and Mills vs. the Dinnington Main Coal Co., Ltd., 10 B. W.C. C., page 153. 
In considering these and other cases it should be remembered that they 
were appeals from arbitrators on the point whether or not there was 
evidence on which the arbitrator could or could not find that the employer 
was prejudiced by the absence of notice. They do not really cover this case, 
becauseunder the Indian Act, as I have pointed out, there is no necessity 
to find that an employer was or was not prejudiced. The only point is 
whether the failure to give notice was due to sufficient cause and even under 
the English Act if reasonable cause is found, the question of prejudice 
does not arise. Prejudice is only material in the absence of reasonable 
cause. But there are certain dicta by the Court in these cases which are 
valuable in considering the question of reasonable cause.*’ The Commis¬ 
sioner then reviewed these cases in detail and distinguished them from 
the facts as disclosed in the present case. He then said :— 

“ In this case there is an entire absence of any evidence explaining the 
failure to give notice. It has been argued that these workmen are illiterate 
and ignorant, but the legislation which I have to administer was passed with 
that knowledge. Moreover, it has been clearly laid down that ignorance of 
rights under the Workmen’s Compensation Act is neither mistake ” nor 
“ reasonable cause ”—Roles vs. Pascall, 4 B. W. C. C., page 148—so that 
the fact, if it were a fact, although no evidence has been given on that point, 
that the workman did not understand either his rights under the Act or 
the procedure to be adopted, cannot amount to sufficient cause. There 
is no evidence as to why he did not give notice between the 18th of April 
and the 26th of April, assuming that attendance at the dispensary on the 
latter date could be regarded as reasonable cause for failure to give the 
notice required under the Act. There is evidence that on the 18th he 
was advised to go to the dispensary but said that he thought the accident 
was trivial, but there is no evidence to show that the injury after that time 
gave no pain or was not serious, except the fact that the man continued 
at work. The condition of the leg on the 26th of April seems to negative 
that suggestion. The only sufficient cause suggested by counsel is that 
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the deceased was an ignorant workman who did not know his rights or 
how to go about claiming them. As I have pointed out, ignorance of the 
rights conferred by the Act cannot be held to be “ sufficient cause ” and 
there is no evidence whatever before me which would entitle me to draw 
the conclusion that the failure to give notice as prescribed by the Act,—or 
even constructive notice,—as soon as practicable, was due to sufficient 
cause. I have therefore come reluctantly to the conclusion that notice 
of the accident was not given in the manner prescribed as soon as practicable 
after the happening thereof and that there was no sufficient cause for it 
not being given. The claim for compensation must therefore fail. 

“ It is a matter for regret that the simplified procedure with regard to 
notice laid down in the English Act of 1923 has not been adopted in India 
where simplicity of procedure is so desirable. The giving of notice as 
soon as possible is rightly insisted upon, not only for the protection of the 
employer, but for the benefit of the workman, in order to ensure that he 
receives medical advice at the earliest possible moment. This case clearly 
illustrates how essential that is. But the procedure laid down is quite 
unsuitable to Indian conditions and, although Commissioners under the 
Act have gone as far as they possibly can in carrying out the intention of 
the Act, namely, to give compensation to workmen injured in the course 
of their employment, they are bound to act judicially and therefore cannot 
entirely ignore an express provision in the legislation they are interpreting. 
Dura lexy sed lex. 

In this case, I have had, with regret, to dismiss the claim. The Railway 
Company is a State Railway and is compelled to take the defence that the 
law permits it to take. From my knowledge of the fairness, even the 
generosity, with which they treat employees who are injured and whose 
injury they are aware of, I think the defence which they pleaded in this 
case was raised with regret and I hope that if it is possible for some 
compensation to be given to the dependants that the Railway Company 
will give it, as this is eminently a case where it should be given. ’ 

Mr. Walker said he did not ask for costs. 

The application was therefore dismissed with no order as to costs. 

Wage Reductions forbidden by Law 

The Head of the Italian Government recently forwarded to the Prefects 
throughout the Kingdom a Circular forbidding any further reduction in 
the wages of any class of workers, on the ground that the economic situation 
from now on would enable all requirements to be met without recourse to 
new sacrifices on the part of the workers. The same instructions have 
been issued to the provincial federations of the Fascist Party by Mr. Turati, 
thfe General Secretary. {From *' Industrial and Labour Information,” 
Geneva, August 20,1928.) 
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Industrial Transference Board Report 

The Industrial Transference Board was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on 6th January 1928, “for the purpose of facilitating the transfer 
of workers, and in particular of miners, for whom opportunities of employ¬ 
ment in their own district or occupation are no longer available.” The 
Board have now presented a Report to the Minister. 

In an introductory section, the Board observe that the present unemploy¬ 
ment situation differs from previous “ slumps “ in being largely concen¬ 
trated in a few—but those basic—industries ; in many other industries 
there has been active progress. 

The Board conclude, on the basis of the information in the possession 
of the Ministry of Labour and the Mines Department, that it would be 
unwise to estimate the permanent surplus in the coal-mining industry 
at any figure below 200,000. To this must be added a probable permanent 
surplus in shipbuilding, iron and steel, and heavy engineering ; the number 
of men wholly unemployed in these industries at the end of May was over 
100,000—of whom, however, some may expect to be re-absorbed. The 
Board also think it probable that ultimately certain sections of the textile 
industry must be prepared to face a permanent contraction of their 
personnel; but the extent of the surplus, if any, in these industries is 
hypothetical. 

The surplus in the coal industry is mainly concentrated in large blocks 
in a few areas, viz., over 40,000 (in mid-May) in Northumberland and 
Durham, about 55,000 in South Wales and Monmouthshire, and about 
25,000 in Scotland. The surplus in the iron and steel and shipbuilding 
industries is probably for the most part in Northumberland and Durham, 
in South Wales, and on the Clyde. The age-distribution of the miners 
wholly unemployed in May was, roughly, 23 per cent, between 18 and 
25 ; 26 per cent, between 26 and 35 ; 29 per cent, between 36 and 50 ; 
and 21 per cent, between 51 and 65.* 

The Board repudiate the impression, which they found in the minds 
of many, that unemployed workers in the heavy industries, and particularly 
in the coal industry, are of Indifferent employment value. “ From our 
own knowledge, ” they say, “ we can affirm with confidence that this view 
of the qualities of these workers is based on ignorance, if not on mere 

prejudice.Regarded as a type, the British miner is an example to his 

fellows. Part of his inheritance.... is an instinctive loyalty to his 
comrades, and a capacity for similar loyalty to his employers, so long as 
unimaginative handling is not permitted to alienate his sympathy.” 

The Board refer to the agreement made between the Ministry of Labour 
and the Mining Association on 20th July 1927, limiting the influx of 
men over 18 from other industries into the coal-mining industry; but 
they fear that the industry may not be abje to make any great contribution 
towards the absorption of its own surplus during the next two years. They 
therefore examine other means which have been suggested for limiting 

The proportion of miners under 18 recorded as wholly unemployed at the same date was only 
1 per cent.; but this figure is unrepresentative, owing to the fact that juveniles arc not insured under 
the Unemployment Insurance scheme until the age of 16. 
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the surplus : (i) by raising the school-leaving age; («) by providing 
pensions for persons of 60 and over ; and (Hi) by establishing new industries 
in the depressed areas. On the first two they find themselves unable to 
make any recommendations. The third alternative they commend to 
the notice of employers seeking sites for new factories ; and point out 
that such employers will find power, houses, and a working population, 
all ready to hand. 

Too much reliance should not be placed on a reduction of the surplus 
in the heavy industries by measures taken within those industries ; 
principally because the unemployment therein is “ frozen ” by close 
concentration in and around the coalfields. “ In many of the districts,” 
the Board consider, ” the idea of a cyclical or transient depression must 
now be recognised quite unflinchingly as no longer tenable. The transfer 
of men to districts not enjoying immunity from unemployment but bearing 
a relatively lighter load, is the essential and immediate aim of any transfer 
policy ; and the search for openings of employment must not begin or end 
with the heavy industries.... but must extend to the length and breadth 
of the land.” 

A transference policy must rest upon three factors : (a) the man*s 
willingness to move ; (b) the active help of employers and workers in all 
industries, and of all agencies and private persons who can give the man 
an opportunity of employment, here or overseas ; and (c) help, where 
necessary, by training or by grants towards the cost of moving. Nothing 
should be done to anchor men to their home district by holding out an 
illusory prospect of employment. The Board therefore reject relief works 
in the depressed areas as unsound policy; they are temporary, and leave 
the situation much as before. If they are to be undertaken at all they 
should be undertaken in areas where employment is relatively good. 

The Board deal at some length with the objection that vacancies in other 
districts can only be filled at the expense of people already in employment, 
or seeking employment, in the new area. The employment market, they 
suggest, is not a static and limited thing ; there is a ceaseless ebb and flow 
of employment, and each man taken on is adding to a flowing stream, not 
driving another out of a space of fixed dimensions. There are many 
potential vacancies in industry ” at the margin,” which materialise upon 
the appearance of a suitable man. The depressed areas contain many 
men of the highest employment value, and organised transfer offers 
employers an opportunity of strengthening their labour personnel. It is 
positively uneconomic to leave in areas where a trade revival is unlikely a 
reserve of labour which could be made available for industrial development 
elsewhere. 

In this connection the Board draw attention to the differences between 
the level of unemployment (in May, 1928) in London and the Midlands 
ranging from 2*4 per cent, in Hertfordshire and 4*8 per cent, in Greater 
London to a maximum of 6*9 per cent, in Warwickshire—and the level 
in South Wales and in Durham and Northumberland. Here the county 
averages range from 16*7 per cent, to 24*2 per cent.; while certain towns 
run to much higher figures, e.g., Merthyr Tydfil, 62*3 per cent.; Blaina, 
48*6 per cent.; Bishop Auckland, 42 per cent. 
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The absorption even of such a large number as 200,000 is not an 
impossible task. Every week in the year there are at least 120,000 labour 
engagements. Moreover, the general absorptive capacity of industry 
is on the increase : during the four years from July 1923 to July 1927, 
industry added rather over 850,000 persons to its employed personnel. 
Further, the rate of increase in the population is slackening; the 
number of potential recruits for industry is therefore falling, and will 
continue to fall for some years. 

The Board pass in review the existing machinery assisting the transfer 
of labour in this country—the Employment Exchange system, the training 
centres for adults, the juvenile unemployment centres, the women s 
training centres ; and then proceed to consider possible extensions of 
these facilities. The Board appeal to all employers to acquaint themselves 
fully with the machinery of the Employment Exchanges, and to communi¬ 
cate to the Exchanges their requirements for men, both to make good 
wastage and to undertake new work. 

The Board refer to the cost of moving, and (in some cases) of keeping 
up two homes. At their suggestion, accordingly, authority has been 
obtained for advances to be made by way of loan through the Employment 
Exchanges in suitable cases towards the cost of removal expenses, and 
towards the maintenance for short periods of the families of married men 
who take up employment at a distance ; also for advances of wages to 
married men who have to wait several days before their first payment of 
wages. 

The Board commend the training centres for adults and the juvenile 
unemployment centres as bridges from the depressed areas to other 
employment, and they recommend an extension of these centres wherever 
it may be necessary. 

The Board then turn to consider the openings for employment in this 
country. They lay stress on the limited part the State can play in finding 
openings for employment. “ State agencies and State action can help, 
but the problem of unemployment in the depressed industries is one which 
can only be solved if the whole community realises its existence and consciously 
resolves to grapple with it.'' 

The juvenile problem is “ the most manageable in size, though in many 
ways the most urgent, of the various parts of the whole transfer problem. ’ 
One difficulty, however, is that many vacancies otherwise suitable do not 
afford a wage sufficient to meet the cost of board and lodging away from 
home. Here some employers have offered to pay an extra allowance to 
juveniles transferred from the depressed areas. The Board hope these 
offers will be extended ; and they suggest that part of the funds collected 
in response to the Lord Mayor’s appeal might be used, in such cases, to 
bridge the gap between the wage offered and the cost of maintenance. 
The Board appeal to Local Education Authorities (who in many of the 
large industrial towns in England and Wales, outside London, are 
responsible for the work of placing juveniles), to co-operate with the 
Ministry of Labour in this matter. 

The older men—men over 36—represent more than half the total of 
those likely to form the surplus, and they constitute the most difficult part 
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of the problem. The Board have examined the possibilities of land settle¬ 
ment on agricultural small holdings as a contribution towards the problem ; 
but they hesitate to recommend this expedient, largely on the ground of 
expense. The Board find more prospect of success on forest holdings, 
and recommend that every effort should be made to create, during the 
next three years, sufficient forest holdings for at least 1000 families from 
the depressed areas. 

On behalf of these older men, the Board make a special appeal for 
co-operation from all employers. Very many of these men are still in the 
prime of their industrial life and activity, and want work. Many have 
young children not yet of an age to earn for themselves or to make any 
contribution towards the upkeep of their homes. “ Active co-operation 
is required, not only from employers, large and small, but from all 
individuals who are in a position to offer work.... Apart from private 
employment there are, it is estimated, some 120,000 employers of labour 
who normally employ more than five workers. If only even half of 

these.would give employment to one man or two men from the 

depressed areas, a real step would have been taken towards a solution.” 

The Board then turn to the question of oversea migration. They are 
careful to point out that there is no question here of dumping unemploy¬ 
ables. “ The body of unemployed is not a standing army of vagrants and 
loafers, but a number of genuine industrial workers whose composition is 

constantly changing.There is no country which would not be 

fortunate, and should not be glad, to receive many of the men with whom 
our inquiries have brought us into contact.” 

The outstanding fact in the emigration situation is that British migration 
into the Dominions has fallen markedly since the War, while foreign 
migration has proportionately increased. Thus, migrants from the United 
Kingdom into Canada averaged over 100,000 a year during the years 
1909-13 ; since 1922, they have averaged slightly over 50,000 : and this, 
though British migration since 1923 has had the benefit of assistance under 
the Empire Settlement Act, 1922, while there was no such assistance in 
pre-»war years. Continental migration into Canada, on the other hand, 
has only declined from an average of about 70,000 to an average of about 
55,000 a year, in the same two periods. The Board regard this situation 
as ” deeply disturbing. ” They find the fundamental conditions for an 
increase of migration to be twofold : financial, and psychological. The 
financial conditions are that the passage rates must be within the reach of 
the ordinary man, that a man should have the minimum of outfit necessary 
for his start in a new country, and a small sum of money to fall back upon 
after arrival. As regards the psychological difficulties, the Board observe 
that people cannot be brought to believe that the Dominions want them 
if they are confronted with what appears to be ” a formidable tangle 
of procedure, ” involving expense, delay, and often an embarrassing 
publicity. ” All the controversial talk about migration, all the complica¬ 
tions and delays and disappointments, at present attendant upon the 
schemes of assisted passages under the Empire Settlement Act,.... have 
undoubtedly induced a general mood of doubt and reluctance, that may 
set into a definite unwillingness-unless migration can be promptly 
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made cheap and easy.... There is no part of our proposals in regard to 
migration that we regard as more important than the steady encouragement 
of the normal flow of migration through unofficial channels, and the need 
of Governmental authority to limit its intervention to what is required to 
prevent abuse, and, to the extent that may be necessary, to provide special 
assistance.*’ Appendices to the Report give (i) the principal figures 
of immigration into Canada, Australia, and New Zealand for a series of 
years ; and (n) particulars of the procedure to be followed by intending 
British migrants into Canada and into Australia. (From ^'Ministry of 
Labour Gazette,'' London, August 1928.) 


Absenteeism in British Collieries 

The following is a summary of a report which has recently been published 
by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board :— 

The absenteeism of nearly 23,000 miners, working at a group of ten 
collieries, was studied for periods of 21 months to six years. It was found 
that the total absenteeism of the men varied with the depth of the workings. 
In coal face workers the time lost at a depth of 650 feet averaged 13*8 per 
cent., whilst that at a depth of 2160 feet came to 17*0 per cent., or 23 per 
cent. more. The haulage men and others working underground showed 
less absenteeism, but a greater variation, for absenteeism in the deepest 
pits was 46 per cent, greater than in the shallowest pits. 

Absenteeism from sickness varies greatly with the underground temperaif 
ture. A rise of 13 deg. F. in the dry bulb temperature was associated 
with a 63 per cent, increase of sickness in the coal face workers, whilst a 
rise of 10 deg. was associated with a 74 per cent, increase of sickness in 
the other underground men. Presumably this influence depends chiefly 
on the sudden change of temperature experienced by the men on coming 
to the surface. 

Absenteeism from sickness is associated with air velocity, for the average 
time lost by underground workers other than those at the coal face was 
85 per cent, greater at a velocity of 260 feet than at one of 90 feet. This 
effect of air currents is probably due to the liability of the very lightly clad 
men to catch chills. 

Absenteeism from accidents is likewise related to air velocity. Accidents 
to underground men other than those at the coal face Increased steadily 
at all velocities from 70 feet per minute upwards, and at a velocity of 
264 feet they were 68 per cent, more numerous than at one of 87 feet. 

Accident frequency varies greatly with underground temperature, though 
accident severity shows but little response as the effect is confined to minor 
accidents. In comparison with the number of minor accidents (causing 
less than 10 days’ disablement) which occurred at the lowest temperatures 
(64 deg. d.b. and 61 deg. w.b.) those occurring at the highest temperatures 
(80 deg. d.b. and 71 deg. w.b.) were 4*3 times more numerous. Accidents 
causing 10 to 19 days’ disablement were, however, only 2*0 times more 
numerous at the highest temperatures, and those causing 20 to 39 days’ 
disablement were 1 *5 times more numerous. Major accidents, causing 
60 days or more of disablement, were of almost exactly the same frequency 
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at the highest temperatures as at the lowest ones. The probable explana¬ 
tion of this remarkable differential effect of temperature is discussed 
in detail. 

There is a close correlation (r=4-*95) between depth of workings and 
dry bulb temperature. At depths of 500. 1500 and 2500 feet the mean 
temperature was 63*6 deg., 76*3 deg. and 89*0 deg. respectively. 
Hence it follows that the frequency of accidents is highly correlated with 
depth. Minor accidents (causing less than 10 days’ disablement) were 
four times more numerous at a depth of 2200 feet than at one of 670 feet, 
whilst major accidents were unaffected. 

The accident rate is greatly affected by the thickness of the seam. One 
seam was found to vary in thickness from 44 to 72 inches at six collieries, 
and the accidents from falls of coal and side were four times more 
numerous when the seam was at its thickest than when at its thinnest. 
This effect was just as marked on major accidents as on minor ones. 

The average output of coal per man at the coal face varied in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 to 2 at different pits, and accident frequency varied with output. 
At pits where output was 50 per cent, greater than in other pits, the minor 
accidents (causing less than 10 days* disablement) were three times more 
numerous, but accidents causing 20 or more days of disablement showed 
no increase. 

Accident frequency is related to labour turnover, for minor accidents 
causing less than 20 days’ disablement were three times more numerous 
at pits where the annual labour turnover was 20 per cent, or more, than 
at those where it was less than 10 per cent. However, accidents causing 
over 20 days’ disablement were not affected. 

Accident rates vary considerably with the age of the men, and reach a 
minimum at the age of 30 to 39. In comparison with this minimum, coal 
face workers over 60 years of age showed a 41 per cent, excess in 
frequency rate, and a 100 per cent, excessinseverity rate, whilst the other 
underground men showed smallef increments. 

Accident frequency varies greatly at different hours of the shift, and in 
coal face men working at high temperatures it reached a maximum in the 
last full hour of work but one. In those working at low temperatures it 
did not reach a maximum till the last full hour. 

The time lost by “ voluntary ” absenteeism (i.c., all absenteeism not 
definitely attributed to sickness and accidents) was found to vary with the 
distance walked by the men underground, for men who walked 2800 yards 
showed 58 per cent, more absenteeism than the men who walked 1330 
yards. It is related to labour turnover, the men at pits with an annual 
turnover of 27 per cent, showing 24 to 75 per cent, more voluntary 
absenteeism than thosle at pits with a turnover of 10 per cent. Again, it is 
related to the distance of the men’s homes from the collieries, men living 
2*6 miles away showing 80 per cent, more voluntary absenteeism than 
those living 1 *6 miles away. It is likewise influenced by the proximity 
of large towns. 

Surface workers showed less absenteeism from voluntary causes than 
underground men, but greater seasonal fluctuations in absenteeism 
from sickness. 
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Labour Conditions in China 

The April 1928 issue of the Monthly Labour Review contains an interest¬ 
ing article on the above subject by S. K. Sheldon Tso. It is pointed out 
that since Western influences introduced the factory system in China, a 
great many industrial evils similar to those which existed a hundred years 
ago in Western countries have come into being. 

Broadly speaking, Chinese labourers can be classified into four main 
divisions: (1) independent labourers, (2) industrial labourers, (3) agri¬ 
cultural labourers, and (4) coolie labourers. The independent labourers 
work on a small scale for an independent livelihood usually buying their 
own materials, manufacturing their own goods and selling the finished 
products directly to the consumers. The industrial labourers are mainly 
machine operators in various industries and are also engaged as operatives 
in textile mills. 

The agricultural labourers constitute the great majority of the Chinese 
working class population. They can be divided into four groups : 
(a) farmers doing their own work on their own land, (b) husbandmen 
who are tenants of a landlord to whom ordinarily they give two-thirds of 
the crop reserving one-third for themselves, (c) long period labourers 
who sign an agreement with their employer to work for him for a period 
of one year or longer, and (d) short period labourers who have had no 
special training in farming and who sign no agreement with employers. 
The word “ coolie ” in Chinese signifies sweating ” and coolie labourers 
are mostly unskilled persons who earn a bare subsistence by their 
strenuous work. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The most important problem that the Chinese labouring class is facing 
is unemployment. Although accurate information on the extent of 
unemployment is not available, the writer of the article thinks that the 
extent of unemployment is at present very great. 

In discussing the causes of unemployment it is pointed out first of all, 
that the replacement of handicraft production by modern machines has 
deprived the handicraftsmen of their work. Secondly, the rapid growth 
of population is a factor contributing to the present over-supply of labour. 
Thirdly, there is a lack of adequate facilities with which to fit workmen for 
modern methods of production and the workmen, skilled in their handi¬ 
crafts alone, are not able to change their methods of work in a short period 
of time. Fourthly, the increase of seasonal trade requires a large number 
of workers at-certain periods after which they are discharged. This is 
a very vital factor in producing unemployment.. Fifthly, Civil Wars 
have been a potent cause of unemployment, and finally, owing to the 
increase in the number of strikes in a large number of cases the employers, 
recognizing the over-supply, have discharged strikers on the slightest 
pretext. 

WOMEN LABOURERS 

In the textile industry a large proportion of the operatives are women 
and children. The average wage received by women in the industrial 
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cities varies from 20 to 40 cents, per day. The length of the working day 
for women varies in different localities and factories. But as a rule it 
consists of 12 hours, usually from 5 in the morning to 6 o’clock in the 
evening with an hour’s intermission at noon. 

Although there are no accurate statistics to show the number of working 
children in China, the information published by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council shows that there are in that city 1,68.885 children who are 
employed in the factories of that city. The industries that commonly 
employ children are textile and tobacco mills, candle factories, straw hat 
factories, toy shops and book binding shops. The wages of the children 
are far below those of the adult workers the maximum being 20 cents, 
per day and the minimum 6 cents, or on an average a daily wage of about 
13 cents. The number of hours of work for children varies from 12 to 16 
per day and according to a report made by a Commission appointed by 
the Municipal Council of Shanghai many children of not more than 
6 years of age work both day and night. 

A Child Labour Reform Movement was started by Y. W. C. A. workers 
but the lack of co-operation between the Chinese authorities and the 
Municipal Council of the International Settlement stood in the way of 
effective legislation. The factory regulations promoted by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce in March 1923 are as yet merely provisional 
although the Peking Government has never relaxed its effort to make them 
effective. The greatest difficulty in their application is the question of 
jurisdiction over foreign-owned industries. 

HOURS OF LABOUR 

In the case of independent hand workers such as tailors and blacksmiths 
working hours per day range from 14 to 16. Industrial workers* hours 
differ in the various industries. Those employed in factories of the Chinese 
Government work from 9 to 12 hours and those employed in factories owned 
by private capitalists work from 10 to 16 hours per day. Agricultural 
workers also have long working hours varying from 12 to 18 per day. 
Coolie labourers work as many as 18 hours per day. Night work is common 
in textile and some other factories. 

WAGES 

The wage payment systems in China are very complicated. Generally 
speaking wages are given either in kind or in money. In the less developed 
sections of China the former method is in use where payments consist of 
clothes, rice and other commodities. In sections where modern means 
of communication are provided, wages are generally paid in money. It 
is pointed out however that wherever the method of payment in kind is 
used the old harmonious spirit between employers and employees still 
prevails. 

Speaking generally, the wages paid are exceedingly low. In connection 
with the question of wage payments mention should be made of the bonus 
system which has been in use in China since times immemorial. At the 
end of each year the workers receive a certain percentage of their wages 
but it is understood that in a year of business depression no bonus can be 
expected. A reward or gratuity is also given for (a) obeying the rules and 
MO r20~-4 
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regulations of the establishment, (b) for increasing their productivity, 
(c) for producing goods of better quality, and (d) for continuous service 
over a long period. Such rewards differ from the bonus in this that they 
are given irrespective of the business conditions of the factory. If, 
however, a labourer s work is found unsatisfactory, his wages for one day, 
five days or even ten days may be withheld by his employer. 


Labour Situation in the United States 

COTTON GINS 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labour made a study of wages and hours of labour in the cotton-ginning 
industry during the autumn of 1927. The results of this study were 
published in the May number of the Monthly Labor Review, 

The cotton-ginning Industry is seasonal. The period of operation for 
a gin may be as much as five months, starting in the late summer. The 
length of the season is subject to slight variations due to weather conditions 
causing early or late maturity of the cotton plant. At the beginning of 
the cotton-picking season the gins operate only part time, but as the supply 
of cotton increases, working hours grow longer until the maximum supply 
is received and the gins operate at full capacity. Gins do not operate on 
Sundays, except occasionally during the busiest part of the season or when 
cleaning up and repairs may be necessary on that day. As the cotton is 
ginned on the day it is brought in, the gin sometimes operates late into 
the night or, during the busy season, a night shift is organised. As the 
cotton supply declines, the gin gradually works shorter hours and on 
fewer days until the season closes. 

The investigations made by the Bureau of Labour Statistics cover 
ten States—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas—where data 
were obtained for a one-week period, in either August, September, October 
or November, relating to 76 establishments and 459 workers, of whom about 
one-half were white. No bonuses were paid, and extra pay for overtime 
was given in one establishment only, in which the ginner received a 
20 per cent, and the other employees about a 37 per cent, higher rate for 
Sunday work or any time over 12 hours a day. 

The nominal full-time working hours of 35 out of the 76 establishments 
visited were 12 hours a day and 72 hours a week ; of 33 establishments 
10 hours a day and 60 hours a week; the ether 8 establishments had 
various nominal full-time hours. 

The data obtained show that in the 76 establishments covered by the 
survey, 459 employees worked an average of 5*8 days per week; the 
average full-time hours per week were 66*2, but the average actual hours 
v/orked per week were 64*5. Full-time earnings per week would have 
amounted to 819*40; actual earnings were 29*3 cents, an hour and 
$18*94 a week. {From **Industrial and Labour Information” Geneva^ 
August 13f 1928.) 
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The Welfare Burden of Japanese Cotton Mills 

Lancashire has learned to take a keen interest in conditions in 
the cotton mills of competing countries, and much of this interest is 
concentratijd on the mills of Japan. Japanese competition has been 
severest in the Far Eastern markets, which mean so much to Lancashire, 
and it has been frequently asserted that cheap labour is at the root of 
Japan’s success. The article which we print below suggests that this 
is far from being the case, since the inefficiency of Japanese labour 
and the very high expenditure which is required for what may be called 
“ welfare ” tend to offset the difference between the actual wages paid in 
Lancashire and in Japan. If this is true—^and the gist of our contributor’s 
remarks on this subject comprises little that has not been said before in 
official and semi-official reports—then the outlook for Lancashire in com¬ 
petition with Japan seems to be brighter. The Japanese mills have not 
been doing very well for several months, and our correspondent suggests 
that their troubles have been increased by the legal necessity of maintaining 
their labour for some months after the time when it became apparent that 
some reduction of staff was called for. In addition, it must be remembered 
that nightwork is to be abolished next year, so that the slight advantage 
from the working to two shifts will disappear, and it is probable that there 
will be a positive disadvantage in the fact that individual mills, unless they 
have doubled their spindleage and are able to retain the same number of 
workgrs as they have at present, will be saddled with twice as much welfare 
accommodation and equipment as their staff requires. 

The most striking part of the account, in our view, is that which states 
that Japan’s chief competitive advantage emanates from the successful 
buying of raw cotton. This is an aspect of cotton spinning and manu¬ 
facturing to which far too little attention is paid in Lancashire, though it 
must be admitted that a lot of mills have not sufficient resources to be able 
to engage in dealings in the raw material on the most advantageous terms. 
But, even so, buying of raw cotton is a business which should be studied 
much more carefully, and our contributor, in the following article, has 
done a good service in drawing attention to it:— 

There has lately been much discussion as to the effect on the Lancashire mills of Japanese competi¬ 
tion. While not professing to have any technical knowledge of cotton spinning, I had the somewhat 
rare privilege of being conducted over one of the biggest cotton mills in Japan, and I am able to relate 
a few facts as to the state of cotton production in that country, with particular reference to labour 
conditions. 

The Fujigasu Spinning Company (which has also nearly 3,000 looms) spins both cotton and silk, 
but while the number of spindles for silk spinning is just under 100,000, that for cotton spinningis 
rather over 500,000, and the number of looms for cotton weaving is also roughly five times the 
number for silk weaving. 1 do not propose to discuss silk production, but will confine myself 
as far as possible to the cotton spinning and weaving sections of the mill, though when referring 
to labour conditions the cotton and silk sections must be considered together, as there are not 
separate figures for each of them. 

The machinery, most of which is made in England, is of the very latest pattern, probably in many 
cases more up to date than that in most Lancashire mills, owing to the fact that the Japanese mill 
started so much later than they did. The mill consumes about l5,0(K).00CIb. of cotton a year, the 
consumption of American being twice that of Egyptian. In 1927 it produced cotton yam to the 
value of just over £1,000,000, besides £90,000 worth of dytd, bleached, and mercerised yarn, 
£280,000 worth of grey cloth, and £2 16,000 worth of dyed, bleached, and mercerised cloth. Of the 
five main buildings connected with the factory, one is devoted entirely to bleaching, dyeing, and 
MO R 20—4a 
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mercerising. As a sidelight on the question of competitioi it is interesting to note that nearly the 
whole production o\ the Fuji mills is for home consumption. Very little is sent abroad, even to 
China, so that the competition with British firms is confined almost entirely to the Japanese market. 
So much for the actual figures of production. The question that is interesting Lancashire to-day 
is why Japanese mills are able to continue making profits when Lancashire mills are forced to 
work short time, and even then are run at a tremendous loss. The Lancashire factorj owners lay a 
great deal to the charge of “ sweated labour *’ in other countries and high wages in their own, and 
nowhere is there said to be more “ sweated labour ’* than in Japan. What are the facts ? 

Before considering the question of labour conditions, there is one exceedingly interesting fact to 
notice with regard to the profits made by Japanese mills. I was told by the manager of the mill 
that the actual spinning and weaving business was showing no profit at all, but only just making both 
ends meet. All the profits are being made on successful buying of raw cotton. The buyers have 
evidently managed to judge the raw cotton market correctly, and their profits have come solely from 
their luck or good judgment in buying raw' cotton at the moments when it has stood at its low'cst. 
Instead of selling it again they have used it to keep their mills going, but the lesult is the same as if 
they had been gambling in raw cotton and their luck had held. They have added nothing to their 
profits by manufacturing yarn and cloth in their mills. But even to have shown no loss in this is 
something which has not been known in Lancashire for the last few >ears. and even successful buying 
of raw cotton has been offset by a loss in its conversion into yarn and cloth. What is it that makes 
Japanese mills more successful than our own to-day ? Is it cheap labour 

Thenumber of operatives employed in the Fuji millsis 5872,of whom 1554 are men and the rest 
“ girls.” They work in two shifts, one from 6 a.m. till 5 p m (with an hour’s rest during the day), 
and the other from 7 p.m. till 6 am. (also with an hour’s rest) In other words, there are two ten- 
hour shifts. Now here at once British employers of labour will ask ” How can we be expected to 
compete with factories which have a ten-hour day ? ” And it seems that,they have a very good case. 
But I was informed by the manager of this Japanese mill that there are twice as many operatives pc r 
thousand spindles in his mill (and, presumably, therefore, in other Japanese mills) as in British mills. 
1 f this fact IS taken into consideration a very different state of affa irs arises. T hough f rom the workei s 
point of view the hours aie as long, from the point of view of the employer they are only half the 
length. In ten hours the operatives only do as much work as British workers do in five hours, so 
that the employer is only getting the value of a five-hour clay. Naturally these figures may be rather 
exaggerated, but it is probable that the employer certainly does not get more than a seven-horf day’s 
value in work, which is considerably less than the value obtained by the British employer from his 
operatives. So much for the question of hours. 

The question of wages is far more complicated. At first sight it seems that the Japanese workers 
are grossly underpaid. The men get approximately £5 and the girls just over £3 a month. There 
are also a number of girls (nearly 3500 out of 4500) who get the same wage and are aUo boarded in 
dormitories, for which advantage they have to agree to a two years’ contract. But we must consider 
the ” extras ’’lhatthe Japanese workers receive. There is, first of all, a compulsory health insurance, 
as in England, towards which the ernplover contributes 4 per cent, of the wages he pays and each 
worker 4 per cent, of the wages he or she receives, while the Government gives U) per cent of the 
total final co.st per annum. But this is nothing peculiar to Japan. What are peculiar are the almost 
paternal care taken of the workers and the laws regulating their dismissal. In this factory there aie, 
first of all, the dormitories. The girls in these, be‘‘ides getting free board in exchange for a two years’ 
contract, are able to buy their food from the firm at a cost of 30s a month instead of 40s,, which 
is the cost of food for the non-dormitory employees. Being right out in the middle of the 
country the firm has to arrange for the whole supply of food for the operatives, which is in itself 
a tremendous business. Those operatives not in dormitories havea dining-room separate from that 
of the dormitory girls, in which they can cat cither their own food or that which they buy from the 
firm, which provides a kitchen for them. But beside.s getting free board and cheap lodging the 
dormitory girls get their wages in advance, so that the company cannot dismiss them suddenly 
without losing all the money it has advanced. 

But both dormitory girls and other employees have certain further provisions made for them. 
There is a hospital with 10 doctors and 35 nurses, and the operatives and people living round 
about can receive treatment at one-tenth of the normal cost. There are free schools of one-year 
courses which children between 15 and 20 can attend. If they attend these they are required to do 
six hours’study, and are only made to do two hours’ work a day in the factory while their one-year 
course lasts. There is also a free technical school which has a two-year course of four hours a day 
(with four hours* work in the factory). It can thus be seen that the operatives are well looked after 
both from the point of view of education and physical comfort, and that the company expends 
considerably more on them than the amount which appears on the wage bill. 

But the most interesting as well as the most costly part of the extras spent by the company on their 
workers is that necessitated by the system of ” notice. ” A slump in England is followed by wholesale 
dismissals of workers, as the factories cannot afford to keep on the same number of empl 9 yees as in 
the prosperous seasons when demand is greater than supply. But in Japan this is not the case. 
Every employer of labour has to give his employees either so much pay or so much ” notice ” before 
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<li8mi8smg them. The amount varies with the length of lime the man has been employed. For 
every year that he has worked for the firm he must get either a month's notice or a month *8 pay. Thus 
it can be seen that it is rather an expensive proposition for a Japanese employer to order wholesale 
dismissals of his operatives. ' It is better for him to keep them on during the bad seasons than to 
dismiss them and re-engage them or engage others when trade recovers. This rule, of course, gives 
an incalculable degree of security to the Japanese workman. But it costs the Japanese employer 
considerable sums of money, all of which must be added to his total wage bill when comparing it 
with that of his British rival. The amount is, of course, difficult, if not impossible, to estimate, 
varying as it does with the degree of prosperity of the trade. But the time when it hits him most is 
undoubtedly that when trade is at its lowest ebb, as at present. 

It can be seen that the “extras’* which employers of labour in Japan have to incur add much to their 
production costs. It is true that there are many small cotton mills in Japan which lack many of these 
amenities for the workers. Factory inspection is not on the same level as in England, and those 
fcctories which have fewer than 100 employees escape it entirely. But it is the large and successful 
cotton mills which are our main competitors, and it is they who are said to capture our markets Ly 
“ sweated labour. ’’ What I want to emphasise is that the charges levelled against Japanese employers 
by the Lancashire employers are most misleading. I visited a well-known Japanese factory expecting 
to find thousands of workmen living under conditions worse than those in Britain during the middle 
of the nineteenth century. I found in all I visited, and more particularly in the cetten mill, that 
labour conditions were, in their own way, as good as or even better in many respects than those in 
England, and that the final cost of labour was little, if at all, below that prevailing in British 
lactones and mills. 

{From Commercial,'' Manchester, August 9,1928.) 

Dispute in Massachusetts Cotton Industry 

The textile industry in the New England States has been depressed for 
some months ; the workers have been on short time, and wages were 
reduced in the mills in a number of towns by an average of 10 per cent, 
during December and January last. One report gives the number of textile 
operatives affected by the reduction as 50,000. When, on 9th April, the 
New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ Association announced a wage cut 
of 10 per cent., the workers, who are better organised in New Bedford than 
elsewhere, decided to strike, and about 30,000 operatives ceased work on 
16th April. The employers state that the reduction in wage rates is neces¬ 
sary to enable them to compete successfully with manufacturers in other 
States, where wages reductions have already been accepted and where 
legislation permits longer hours of work than in Massachusetts. New 
Bedford is primarily dependent upon its textile mills, and the cessation 
of work for so long a period is having serious consequences. The opera¬ 
tives are receiving no strike pay, but a relief fund has been organised to 
deal with necessitous cases. On 9th July the employers re-opened the 
mills, but were unable to induce the operatives to return to work. The 
determination of the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration to make 
an investigation into the questions at issue, after a proposal to submit the 
dispute to arbitration had been rejected by both sides, was approved by 
employers and workers on 3rd August. The results of the investigation 
are not yet known. 

The average weekly wage for all occupations in the cotton textile industry 
in New Bedford is stated to have been 19’74dollars in 1925, 19 01 dollars 
in 1926, and 19’90 dollars in 1927. Before the wage-cuts, full time weekly 
earnings in New Bedford are stated to have been as follows :—loom fixers 
30 dollars, card grinders 20 dollars, warper tenders 17*65 dollars, cloth 
room operatives 11 dollars. {From **Ministry oj Labour Gazette,'* London, 
August 1928.) 
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Industrial and Conmmercial Census in Italy 

In October 1927, a general census was taken throughout Italy of work¬ 
shops and industrial enterprises, commercial, transport and banking under¬ 
takings and all other forms of economic activity, exclusive of undertakings 
of a purely agricultural nature. 

The first results of the census, giving the number of undertakings of 
the various categories and the persons occupied therein, are tabulated 
below. The President of the Central Institute of Statistics, Rome, states 
that, in comparison with the results of the 1911 census, the largest increases 
are shown in the metallurgical, building, textile and clothing trades. 


Nature of Undertaking 


Number of ' 
Undertakings 


Number of 
Persons 
occupied 


Industrial Undertakings 


Industries connected with Agriculture .. 

.. 

10.397 

45,810 

Fishing 


13,412 ■ 

42,348 

Mines and Quarries 


5,065 

97,175 

Woodworking and Allied Undertakings 


102,620 

284,931 

Food and Allied Undertakings 


81,386 i 

339,520 

Leather, Hides, Feathers, etc. 


7,926 ' 

53,626 

Printing and Paper Trades .. 


10,224 

103,378 

Iron, Steel and Metallurgical 

.. 

2,224 i 

121,452 

Engineering 

.. 

80,273 

468,699 

Non-Metalliferous Mineral Products 


17,350 

170,907 

Building and Construction .. 


38,431 

328,734 

Textile 

.. 

10,355 

636,687 

Clothing 


191.055 

490,798 

Health and Local Services .. 


38.215 , 

94,697 

Chemical 


5,156 ! 

97,319 

Light, Power and Water Supply 


5.972 

62,501 

Transfjort and Communication 

.. 

106,603 1 

514,729 

Others 


1,486 ' 

12,190 


Total .. 

1 728,150 

3,965.501 

Commenial Undertakings 




Credit, Exchange and Insurance 


15,361 

92,115 

Wholesale Commerce 


63,658 

173.448 

Auxiliary Commercial Activities 


48,188 

81,353 

Retail Commerce 


540,097 

926.454 

Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 


139,122 

300,451 

Entertainments .. 


3.606 

17,318 

Miscelleneous .. 


11,634 

49.151 


Total ,. 

821,666 

1,640,290 

Total. Industrial and Commercial Undertakings 


1,549,816 

5,605.791 


{From "Ministry of Labour Gazette," London, July 1928.) 
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Industrial Conference in New Zealand 

A special Sub-Committee set up by the National Industrial Conference 
recently held in New Zealand recently submitted a report containing 
unanimous recommendations on the subjects of Unemployment Relieft 
Emigration and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

As regards unemployment, the Committee were agreed that the problem 
of unemployment in the Dominion was acute and recommended that the 
Government should provide out of the consolidated funds such sums as 
were necessary to cope with the situation. They pointed out further that 
exact statistical information was not available and in order to enable them 
to formulate a permanent scheme to deal with the recurring problem of 
seasonal and peroidic unemployment the Government s Statistical Depart¬ 
ment should forthwith concentrate upon the collection and compilation 
of accurate data. They also recommended that a careful investigation 
should be made to decide the most suitable form of productive work under 
State control which would absorb from time to time labour temporarily 
not required in industry and that for this purpose the Government should 
appoint immediately a Committee of three, consisting of a Government 
representative and one representative each of employers and workers. 

As regards emigration, they recommended (I) that the strictest possible 
supervision of the nomination system for all classes of migrants both as 
regards the emigrant and the ability and capacity of the nominators to 
perform the obligations should be observed ; (2) that there should be 
an efficient medical examination of all migrants which should take place 
at the port of embarkation by medical officers appointed by the New Zealand 
Government ; (3) that immigration should be regulated in accordance 
with the state of the labour market in New Zealand and with due regard 
to the ability of the Dominion to absorb the immigrant with employment; 
and (4) that the Immigration Department should be given control of health 
examination and financial qualifications of juvenile and adult immigrants, 
whether assisted or otherwise. 

As regards the Workmen s Compensation Act, they recommended 

(1) that insurance be compulsory subject to exception where an employer 
can satisfy a competent authority that the worker is adequately covered ; 

(2) that Government should carefully investigate the principles, working 
and cost of the Ontario system of Workmen s Compensation, with a view 
to finding out whether its provisions might, with advantage, be adopted in 
the Dominion ; and that in any case it was desirable that medical, surgical 
and hospital services necessary as a result of an injury and for the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the injured worker should be provided for, provided always that 
whatever scheme of insurance was adopted it should cover all classes of 
workers as at present covered by the New Zealand Act; and (3) that in 
cases of lump sum payments the court be empowered to make the payments 
in such a way as would give protection to all dependants appointing, if 
necessary, guardians for children. 

As regards the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the 
Sub-Committee were unable to arrive at a unanimous reconimendation. 
{Abstracted from **Industrial and Labour Information^ Geneva^ 
August 20,1928) 
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Maternity Benefit for Factory Women 

Bill Referred to Select Committee 

Mr. R. S. Asavale, M.L.C. (Bombay City, North), was granted leave on 
the 19th March 1928 to introduce his Bill in the Legislative Council to 
regulate the employment of women in factories some time before and some 
time after confinement and to make provision for the payment of maternity 
benefit. The following is the text of the Bill together with the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons:— 

BILL No. VI OF 1928 

A Bill to regulate the employment of women in factories some time 
before and some time after confinement and to make provision for the 
payment of maternity benefit. 

Whereas it is expedient to regulate the employment of women in 
factories some time before and some time after confinement and to make 
provision for the payment of maternity benefit during the period of 
absence from work due to advanced state of pregnancy and confinement ; 
And Whereas the previous sanction of the Governor General required 
by Section 80-A of the Government of India Act and the previous sanction 
of the Governor required by section 80-C of the said Act have been 
obtained for the passing of the Act; 

It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1 . Short title, extent and operation. — {a) This Act may be called the 
Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 192 

(b) It extends to whole of the Presidency of Bombay. 

(c) It shall come into force on the 1st day of January 192 . 

2. Definition. —In this Act: 

(а) “ Factory ” means a factory as defined in the Indian Factories 
Act (XII of 1911); 

( б ) “ Qualified Medical Practitioner * means a qualified medical 
practitioner as defined in the Workmen’s Compensation Act (VIII 
of 1923) ; 

(c) “ Benefit ” means benefit 4 s provided for by this Act; 

(d) “Employer” includes an “Occupier” of a factory as defined 
in the Indian Factories Act; or the “ Manager ” of a factory (XII 

of 1911); 

(e) “ Inspector of Factories ” means an Inspector as defined by the 
Indian Factories Act (XII of 1911) ; 

3. Restriction on the employment of women six weeks before and after 
confinement and the grant of Maternity Benefit during the period. —In any 
factory a woman— 

(a) shall not be knowingly employed during the six weeks following 
her confinement; 

(b) shall have the right to leave her work if she produces a medical 
certificate from a qualified medical practitioner stating that her 
confinement will probably take place within six weeks ; 
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(c) shall, while she is absent from her work in pursuance of sub-section 
(a) and (h) of this section, be paid by the Government in accordance 
with rules made for this purpose out of a fund to be established for this 
purpose and called Maternity ^^pefit Fund, benefit sufficient for the full 
and healthy maintenance of herself and her child, the amount of which 
shall be determined in accordance with rules made by the Government. 

4. Payment of Maternity Benefit in case of a womans death during the 
Maternity Benefit period. —If a woman dies at her confinement or during 
the period for which she is entitled to benefit, the remaining sums due as 
maternity benefit shall be paid to the person who undertakes the care of 
the child in accordance with rules made by the Government. 

5. No notice of dismissal of a woman to be given or to expire during 
Maternity Benefit period. —Where a woman is absent from her work in 
accordance with sub-section (a) or {h) of section 3, it shall not be lawful 
for her employer to give her notice of dismissal during such absence or at 
such a time that the notice would expire during such absence. 

6. Penalties. —An employer contravening any provision of this Act 
or any rule made thereunder shall be punishable with fine which may 
extend to five hundred rupees. 

7. Rules. —The Government shall make rules— 

(1) for the establishment of a maternity benefit fund ; for fixing the 
amount of contribution to be paid to it by each factory ; for the collection 
of the contribution and for the management and safe custody of the fund ; 

(2) for determining the manner of payment of the benefit to the person 
entitled to receive it; 

(3) for fixing the amount of benefit to be paid under this Act. 

8. The Inspectors of Factories shall have and perform the same powers 
and duties for the purpose of section 3, sub-section (a), (6) and section 
5 of this Act as they have and perform for the purpose of the Indian 
Factories Act. 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS 

The object of this Bill is two-fold ; firstly, it is intended to prohibit the 
employment of women in those industries the work in which is regulated 
by law, six weeks after confinement and to enable them to leave work six 
weeks before confinement and to prevent them from being dismissed from 
service during the days of their absence from work due to their advanced 
state of pregnancy and confinement. Secondly, during the period of their 
absence due to abovementioned reasons women workers should be 
provided with financial help sufficient to maintain themselves and their 
children in healthy condition. The money necessary for this purpose is to 
be raised by the Government by levying contributions upon the industries 
covered by the Bill in the form of a small cess on the products of the 
industries or in some other convenient form to be decided by the Govern¬ 
ment. The amount to be given to each woman entitled to receive the 
benefit and the manner of payment and other matters connected with the 
Bill are left to be settled by rules made by Government. 

The Bill seeks to carry out some of the proposals contained in the Draft 
Convention passed at the first International Labour Conference held at 
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Washington in 1919. If India desires to secure her proper place among 
the civilised nations of the world, she cannot plead her inability to treat 
her women workers in the way in which civilised nations are expected to 
do. Moreover, there seems to be a natural desire in the country for rapid 
industrialisation. But if industrialism is to be an unmixed blessing to 
the working classes, timely provision must be made to avoid and counteract 
the evils incidental to the introduction of the new system. There is no 
doubt that if women continue their long and arduous work in factories 
and other organised industries even in advanced state of pregnancy and 
immediately after confinement, their health and the health of their children 
will not fail to suffer. 

Provision of maternity benefit during the days of enforced absence is 
necessary, as, without such provision, mere prevention of work will be a 
measure of doubtful utility. It is but fair that the financial burden of 
the provision of the maternity benefit should fall upon industries that 
employ women with their natural sex disabilities. Moreover, as only a 
small proportion of women, out of the total number of women employed, 
will be eligible for the maternity benefit during the course of the year, the 
incidence of the burden will be very small. To prevent women workers 
from being dismissed some time before they become entitled for the 
maternity benefit or it is necessary that the maternity benefit should be 
paid out of the general fund and not by individual employers. As the 
welfare of labour is a Provincial subject, it is only proper that the working 
out of the scheme for the maternity benefit should be dealt with by the 
Bombay Government. 

(Signed) R. S. ASAVALE, m.l.c., 

_ Bombay. 

DEBATE IN THE COUNCIL 

In rnoving the first reading of the Bill in the July session of the Legislative 
Council, Mr. Asavale pointed out that in his opinion women workers should 
get help from those people for whom they worked throughout their lives. 
He said that it was a simple measure that the Bill advocated but it was 
scanty relief that it provided. He gave the example of Russia where 
women workers were granted benefit 3 months before and 3 months after 
delivery. In the Bombay Presidency among the persons working in 
factories about 15 to 20 per cent, were women and only 5 to 7 per cent, 
of them would require maternity benefit. The cost of the scheme would, 
therefore, not be much more than Rs. 1000 to Rs. I5{X) a year for 
each mill. 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan (Ahmedabad District) supported the principle 
of the bill. He had however slight objections to the present bill and there¬ 
fore moved the following amendment:—For sub-section (c) of Section 3 
substitute the following : (c) Shall, while she is absent from her work 
in pursuance of sub-sections (a) and {b) of this Section be paid by her 
employer in accordance with the rules made for that purpose by Govern¬ 
ment, benefit sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance of herself 
and her child provided that in case of dispute the employee concerned shall 
have a right of appeal to the Commissioner, appointed under the Workmen s 
Compensation Act, whose decision shall be final. 
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Dr. M. K. Dixit (Surat City) thought it was unfair that a woman worker 
in a factory should be given preference to women working in other 
spheres of life. He opposed the suggestion of establishing a fund 
on the lines of the Workmen*s Compensation Act and said that it would 
work very harshly on the factory owners and he therefore suggested 
that maternity benefit should be given only occasionally when special 
necessity arose. Otherwise* he thought* every woman would be enjoying 
a three months’ holiday and receiving benefit almost every year or even 
every ten months. He however pointed out that if the bill passed into 
law a special contribution on factories and industries would be levied 
and as there was already a great deal of foreign competition the effect would 
be that with an additional increase in the cost of production the foreign 
competition would be all the greater. Dr. Dixit also pointed out that 
legislation of this kind had not been passed in any other province of India 
and therefore if such legislation were enacted by the Legislative Assembly 
the burden would be more or less equally spread over all the provinces 
alike and the fear of the danger of inter-provincial competition would be 
minimised if not altogether removed. He however did not oppose the 
motion for referring the bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Sakarlal Balabhai (Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association) said that if 
such legislation were considered to be necessary he would suggest that the 
Legislative Assembly was the proper body to deal with it. 

Mr. S. K. Bole supported the first reading of the bill and opposed the 
amendment. He said that in the mills and factories women had to stand 
and w'ork and the standing position in the case of expectant mothers was 
not healthy. Medical opinion showed that the children borne b> women 
factory workers weighed less than the children borne by other women. 
He pointed out that a lady doctor was appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to make a report on the conditions of women workers and that 
the lady doctor in her report had recommended the establishment of 
maternity benefits for the welfare of women workers. He further referred 
to the resolution dealing with maiernity benefits passed by the Interna¬ 
tional Conference and said that in all the European countries in the world 
after the passing of this resolution similar measures were adopted. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi had moved a similar bill in the Legislative Assembly 
but during the discussion of that bill some members from other provinces 
took objection to the measure and asked Mr. Joshi to get it passed in his 
own province. Mr. Joshi thereupon withdrew the bill. It would appear 
from this, Mr. Bole pointed out, that the local Council was the proper place 
for the discussion of a bill of that kind. 

In emphasizing the necessity for granting maternity benefit, Mr. Bole 
said that women workers in the Presidency had not only to attend to their 
mill work but also to their household work and therefore maternity benefits 
were more necessary here than in European countries. He also pointed 
out that the Industrial Disputes Committee appointed by Government 
had recommended the establishment of maternity benefits for women 
workers. 

Mr. P. J. Marzban (Bombay City, South) opposed the bill. He said 
that at the present time there was a tendency to shift the domestic 
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responsibilities of the head of the family to the factory owner, or the school 
master. He thought that the result of the bill, if passed, would be to put 
a premium on promiscuity. In his opinion the bill was not necessary 
because he knew of instances in which women workers attended work two 
days before confinement and rejoined a fortnight after delivery. 

Mr. H. B. Shivdasani (Surat District) supported the amendment moved 
by Mr. Swaminarayan. He said that he could not see why a distinction 
should be made between workers who were injured while working in mills 
and workers who were proposed to be benefited by the maternity benefit 
legislation. He expressed the view that instead of having a provincial 
measure of this kind it should be an all-India measure. If this was not 
done, he thought, it would be imposing a further hardship on employers 
m this Presidency. 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain (General Member) while 
sympathising with the underlying principle of the bill opposed it. He 
said that the bill was beset with insuperable difficulties and to give effect 
to its provisions was outside the pale of practical politics. He asked the 
Council whether work in factories was responsible for maternity. He 
further asked whether India wanted to become like Russia in which case 
it would be necessary to pool and distribute all the wealth in the land and 
when that happened he would have no objection at all to such legislation. 
He further said that so far as his information went, even those countries 
which were members of the International Conference had not given effect 
to such legislation. In his view if the legislation were adopted it would 
be impossible to give effect to the various provisions of the bill. He pointed 
out that a large number of women were employed in factories and the 
requirements of maternity for which the factory owners were not responsible 
would cost them a very large sum of money. The cost involved would be 
not only for the wages to be paid but also for the provision for supervising 
machinery which would have to be set up. 

Criticising the amendment, Sir Ghulam Hussain pointed out that the 
amendment laid it down that the employer was to pay in accordance with 
the rules which were to be made by a third party namely Government. 
The rules themselves, as indicated in the amendment, were very vague. 
He thought that the interpretation of the rules would lead to quarrels 
between employers and the employees and this would naturally lead to 
<Ielay in the settlement of the claims. 

Coming to the financial aspect of the proposal Sir Ghulam Hussain asked 
how maternity benefits were to be provided. If it was by additional taxa¬ 
tion on indigenous industries, in view of the prevailing depression, the 
result of such a measure would be that industries would be crippled if 
not crushed. If industries suffered because of this additional cess, the 
greatest sufferers would be the workers themselves. Besides this, if 
employers were forced to pay an additional tax for their women labourers 
they would resort to doing away with female labour or reducing their wages 
or reducing their number. In any case it would be the women labourers 
themselves who would suffer if the bill passed into law. 

As regards the resolution which was passed at the International 
Conference in regard to India and which was referred to by Mr. Bole, 
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Sir Ghulam Hussain pointed out that the resolution was passed on the 
representation of the Indian Delegates. In pursuance of that resolution 
the Government of India made a very exhaustive enquiry into the question* 
Almost all the local Governments which were consulted agreed that the 
object of such legislation was a laudable one but they expressed the opinion 
that it would be difficult to give effect to it. Legislation for granting 
maternity benefits was in advance of public opinion and that it was not 
practical. He thought that many women lady doctors would be necessary 
with a large and costly staff for supervising the scheme and the bill if passed 
into law*would afford many opportunities for its evasion both by the 
employers and the employees. He pointed out further that voluntary 
effort was being made in various places in Bombay and Ahmedabad, where 
hospitals were being provided for women labourers, where creches were 
also established and where in some cases women workers were also given 
maternity benefit before and after confinement. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman (Bombay City, South) supported the bill. He said 
that the many difficulties referred to by the General Member would be 
easily surmounted by discussing the provisions of the bill in the Select 
Committee. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji (Indian Merchants* Chamber) while expressing 
sympathy with the object of the bill opposed it. He said that as Govern¬ 
ment were responsible for preservation of law and order they were equally 
responsible for the welfare of trade and industry which gave employment 
to several hundreds of thousands of people in the Presidency. He thought 
that by passing such legislation the industries in the Presidency would be 
placed in a disadvantageous position and labourers would suffer by means 
of unemployment. He thought that the financial aspect of the question 
had not been properly considered. While he was not against giving 
maternity benefit to the workers he was not in favour of imposing fresh 
burdens on the industries. Nor did he think it was possible for payment 
to be made from general revenues because the general revenues were unable 
to bear the burden. He also referred to the practical difficulty of including 
ginning factories which worked for only three months in the year in the 
scheme. 

Mr. N. A. Bechar (Karachi City) supported the bill. He said that the 
representative of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber while emphasizing the 
necessity of keeping the Industries prosperous had forgotten that the welfare 
and prosperity of the industries also depended upon the welfare and 
prosperity of labour. He pointed out that in England something like six 
pounds were paid per expectant mother. In his opinion if Government 
decided to pay Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 per factory woman the total cost would not 
come to more than two lakhs. 

Mr. Hooseinbhoy Abdullabhoy Laljee (Bombay City) while expressing 
sympathy with the object of the bill said that owing to trade depression 
many mills had to be closed down with the result that about 40,000 people 
were out of employment. He thought that additioal burdens on the 
industry at the present juncture would lead to more unemployment. 

Mr. W. Ellis Jones asked the house to reject the bill in toto as he thought 
that the cotton trade in the Presidency was already very seriously 
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handicapped and a grave injustice to the industry might be done if any 
further load was placed upon it in the shape of a tax. 

Mr. A. D. Sheth (Ahmedabad District) supported the bill. He said 
that the General Member who opposed the bill had not produced any facts 
or figures in support of the contention that the bill if passed would break 
the back of the industry of the Presidency. He pointed out that there 
was nothing in the bill which taxed the industry. The bill was altogether 
silent on that point and as a matter of fact the burden had been put on the 
Government and Government were asked to decide how to fix the taxation. 
He therefore suggested to the house that the bill be referred to the Select 
Committee where many of the details could be thrashed out. 

Mr. Haji Mir Mahomed Baloch (Karachi City) supported the bill. 

Mr. J. B. Petit (Bombay Millowners’ Association) opposed the first 
reading of the bill and also the amendment moved by Mr. Swaminarayan. 
He pointed out that he was first of all entirely and absolutely opposed to 
the principle underlying the bill. Nor was he convinced of the necessity 
of such a measure and he was not prepared to admit that it was incumbent 
upon the factories employing women workers to give them the benefits 
contemplated by the bill. He thought that it was primarily and wholly 
the duty of the State or the local body concerned to do so. He did not 
understand why the provisions of the bill should apply only to factories 
and not to other establishments. .Bat he said that even if the mover of 
the bill had made provision for women employed in other establishments 
he would have still opposed the bill for the simple reason that no case had 
been made out for it. He pointed out that a measure of this character, 
in order to be effective, just and equitable, should be an all-India measure. 
Besides this, in view of the fact that the industries of the Presidency were 
already labouring under very serious disadvantages it was not fair to 
put especially the premier industry of the Presidency under further 
disadvantages by placing on the Statute Book measures of this character 
the incidence of which was ultimately bound to add to its difficulties 
and privations. 

As regards the financial aspect of the question, Mr. Petit said that he did 
not understand how several speakers had arrived at the total figure of the 
cost at about rupees two to four lakhs. According to him the cost would 
be at least 12 lakhs though this was a very rough calculation. 

Coming to the principle of the bill, Mr. Petit pointed out that it was a 
mistake to say that the Washington Conference had made the conferment 
of such benefits obligatory upon the countries that were represented there. 
He said that as far as he could remember no such resolution was passed 
as regards maternity nor was there any mandate to any of the nations that 
joined the Conference to carry out any such measure in any shape or form. 
Nor did he consider that the benefit which was sought by the measure 
under discussion to be given to women employed in factories of such an 
urgent and pressing character as to justify the Council hastily making a 
departure of this kind. He asked the House whether conditions prevalent 
at the present moment in the factories were so very bad as to necessitate 
such a revolutionary measure on the part of the House without sufficient 
enquiry and examination. He said that his information was that women 
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employed in factories and other establishments requiring strenuous work 
were already in the habit of taking rest whenever it was found necessary 
for them to do so in the interest of their health and particularly during 
the periods of maternity. Finally, Mr. Petit pointed out that the important 
principle Involved in the legislation was whether the industries that 
employed men and women for their purpose are responsible for giving such 
benefits to their employees or whether it was the duty of the Government 
or the local bodies concerned to do so. He thought that before accepting a 
measure of this description the House should have in its possession the 
various details arising out rf it and should have a precise idea of its basis 
and ultimate effects as also of the manner in which it was to be applied. 
On these grounds he opposed the first reading of the bill and expressed the 
hope that the house would reject it. 

Mr. S. C. Joshi in supporting the bill pointed out that the necessity of the 
measure had been admitted by the Convention passed by the International 
Conference at Washington and that such benefits had been introduced 
by legislation in various Western countries. The object of the bill, he 
considered, was to improve the economic condition of Indian workers, who, 
on account of their poverty were not in a position to take the necessary 
rest which was required by women workers before and after delivery. 
By the present measure the efficiency of the Indian workers could also 
be increased. Besides this, the fact that many millowners had introduced 
small maternity benefit schemes for their workers showed that the mill- 
owners themselves considered such a measure necessary. As regards the 
financial aspect of the question he thought that it might be considered in 
the Select Committee. 

As regards the objection that such a measure should not be confined only 
to the Bombay Presidency, Mr, Joshi said that the Bombay Presidency had 
got a large number of employees and as such it ought not to wait till the 
measure was brought in the Central Legislature. But even if such a measure 
were brought in the Central Legislature there was nothing to prevent its 
application only to Bombay or to some other provinces. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar in supporting the first reading of the bill admitted 
that though maternity could not be considered an accident it did not follow 
from that that women were not entitled to get the benefit which the 
proposed bill desired to confer upon them. Burden of the scheme 
ought to be largely borne by the Government as the conservation of the 
people’s welfare was primarily the concern of the Government and 
in every country, therefore, where maternity benefit had been introduced, 
the Government had been subjected to a certain amount of charge with 
regard to it. Dr. Ambedkar was not however prepared to admit that the 
employer who employed women was altogether free from the liability 
of such a benefit in the interests of the women, the reason for this being 
that the employer was able to get pro rata larger benefits cut of women 
than he could get by employing men. As regards the economic effects 
of the bill. Dr. Ambedkar could not agree with the Honourable the General 
Member that it would result in the reduction of wages but he pointed out 
that even if it did it would mean that the burden on the industries to a 
certain extent would be shifted on to the consumers. As regards the 
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extension of the bill to the whole of India, Dr. Ambedkar said that 
he did not find any substance in this argument in so far as if the bill 
were extended to the whole of India there would be people who would 
ask the question as to why it should be confined to India only and not also 
to other countries. 

Dr. P. G. Solanki supported the bill. He pointed out that women in 
factories had to work not only in factories but also in their homes. He 
could not understand why there should be differential treatment between 
factory women and school mistresses, lady doctors, nurses, etc., who were 
granted maternity benefits by Government. 

Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram (Eastern Sind) supported the bill and pointed 
out that the cost of the scheme would not be very heavy. He said that 
the International Convention intended that the burden should primarily 
fall on the State. He referred to the speech of Sir Cowasji Jehangii 
in which he had said that the subject required further investiga¬ 
tion to see whether the hands of the employers could be forced. 
Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram wanted to know what action Government had 
taken in the matter. He urged that the bill might be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The Honourable Dewan Bahadur Harilal D. Desai informed the House 
what theState had been doing in Bombay with regard to the hospital scheme 
which had been started by the head of the administration. He pointed 
out that the scheme was expected to cost about 72 lakhs and the J. J, 
Hospital scheme was expected to cost about 25 lakhs in non-recurring 
expenditure of which Government’s share was about 12^ lakhs. Beyond 
that Government were to contribute five lakhs of rupees every year to the 
scheme for recurring expenditure. He said that Bombay was having a lion’s 
share while the rural areas were being starved. The bill under considera¬ 
tion related mostly to cities like Bombay, Sholapur and Ahmedabad. He 
said that the House ought to remember that women workers as well as 
men workers got the same wages and that the millowners had no preference 
for women workers but it happened that the men workers insisted whenever 
they were married that their wives also should be employed as otherwise 
they would not take up employment. The men, he said, spent their 
earnings mainly on drink and depended on their wives’ earnings to run 
the family. In view of this he asked the House if it was fair, considering 
the present state of the finances of the Presidency, to ask Government to 
make further contributions in addition to the five lakhs a year which they 
were contributing towards the Bombay Hospital Scheme. 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latiff opposed the bill. He said that if 
the bill implied taxation on millowners and factories then he was opposed 
to the bill. He would however support it if Government were willing 
to help the scheme. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim Haji Mahomed Jitekar (Southern Division) supported 
the bill and said that maternity benefit to women workers should be allowed 
for three weeks before and after child birth. He asked Government to 
utilise for the scheme a portion of the Cotton Cess. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed (Hyderabad District) supported the first reading 
of the bill and said that if the Select Committee was not able to find ways 
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and means for collecting funds to meet the extra charge there would be 
sufficient reason to oppose the bill being proceeded with in its second 
reading. 

Rao Bahadur S. N. Angadi in supporting the bill said that the whole 
burden should fall on the industry. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Satara District) repudiated the suggestion of the 
Honourable Dewan Bahadur Harilal D. Desai that the factory workers 
spent their income on drink and lived on their wives* earnings. At least 
so far as Bombay was concerned Mr. Jadhav pointed out that the women 
worked because the income of the male labourers was not sufficient to 
maintain the members of the family. As regards extending the provisions 
of the bill to other provinces, Mr. Jadhav said that so far as dock workers 
and workers in the building trade were concerned they were also to be 
covered by the provisions of the present bill. He said that Government 
had recognised the necessity of giving maternity benefits to teachers and 
the same principle ought to be applied to workers in the mills and factories. 
There was no reason for making any differentiation because it could not 
be said that the work the teachers did in the schools was as strenuous 
or more strenuous than the work which the women labourers did in 
the mills. 

As regards the financial aspect of the question, Mr. Jadhav thought 
that the percentage of women workers claiming the benefit would not be 
more than one, that Is to say, about 25 persons in a mill and the average 
expenditure per mill would not exceed Rs. 1000 or Rs. 1500 every year. 

At this stage closure having been applied, Mr. Swaminarayan was called 
upon to reply to the debate on the amendment which was accepted by the 
mover of the bill. After he had briefly replied, Mr. Asavale rose to reply 
to the debate on the original motion. He said that the only members who 
had opposed his bill were those representing the millowners, and the 
Honourable the General Member. As regards the argument of the General 
Member that fresh burdens imposed on the industry would lead to disaster^ 
Mr. Asavale said that in his view instead of disaster overtaking the industry 
the industry would be prosperous if the workers were healthy and efficient. 
The alleged inefficiency of the workers, he contended, was due to the fact 
that they were unhealthy and very poorly paid. As regards the method 
of taxation he thought the question could be decided by the Select 
Committee. He agreed that women working for a very short time in mills 
and factories should not be granted the benefit. As regards getting such a 
bill passed in the Legislative Assembly, Mr. Asavale said that even in the 
Bombay Council which consisted mostly of representatives of agriculturists 
it was difficult to get such a bill passed and the difficulty of getting it passed 
through the Legislative Assembly which consisted mostly of capitalists 
would therefore be greater. 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah (General Member) 
in his reply said that he once again wished to assure the House that Govern¬ 
ment had as much at heart the welfare of female workers as the supporters 
of the bill. But he took strong objection to the one principle underlying 
the bill that the employers should be taxed for the benefit of labour. The 
second pernicious principle underlying the measure was that one class 
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was being taxed for the benefit of another class. In his opinion unless a 
bill was brought which divided the burden between the various bodies* it 
could not be supported. As regards the Washington Convention* he 
referred to a chart published by the Industrial and Labour Information 
for the year 1924 and said that the countries including England which 
were more industrialised and more economically advanced than India had 
not introduced such legislation and had not thrown the burden on the 
employers. As regards the question as to why relief should be given to 
lady doctors and not to factory workers* Sir Ghulam Hussain said that while 
female factory workers were not permanent but casual workers the case 
of lady doctors was different as their service was pensionable. He thought 
that if employers were penalised for employing women workers the result 
would be that they would cease to employ them. As regards the suggestion 
that the bill should be referred to a Select Committee and details thrashed 
out* Sir Ghulam Hussain said that as the principle of the bill was quite 
wrong that could not be done. He thought that the cost of the scheme 
would come to about 13 to 18 lakhs a year according to the figures quoted 
by Mr. Bechar. If this additional burden was imposed on industries, 
he asked the House whether the industries would be able to bear it. He 
warned the House not to consider the bill in a light hearted manner and 
said that there was already very great depression, there was a great deal 
of unemployment and there would be greater unemployment in the 
Presidency if the bill was passed. 

Coming to the provisions of the bill, he thought that they were not 
practicable and would lead to fraud in many cases. The bill had left 
almost everything for Government to decide and had given them a blank 
cheque to do anything they liked. By doing this, he thought, the Council 
had deprived itself of an important privilege. He therefore opposed the 

bill. 

After the General Member’s speech the President put Mr. Swami- 
narayan’s amendment to the House which was lost. The original motion 
was thereupon put to vote and was carried by 50 votes to 40. 


State Aid to Industries in Bengal 

The following Statement of Objects and Reasons explains the scope 
and purpose of the Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill, 1928:— 

The object of the 'Bill is to obtain statutory power to enable State aid 
to be given mainly for the purpose of encouraging cottage industries and 
industries on a small scale* in the shape of loans, guarantees, the provision 
of a hire-purchase system, etc. It is proposed to set up a Board of 
Industries to advise Government on applications for such aid. 

The Bill is modelled on the Madras State Aid to Industries Act, 1923* 
and the Bihar and Orissa State Aid to Industries. Act* 1923. (From 
**Capital," Calcutta, September 5, 1928.) 
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Representation of Labour in the Bombay 
Municipality 

Bill Referred to Select Committee 

The following Bill, for the introduction of which leave was granted to 
Mr. Syed Munawar at the meeting of the Legislative Council on the 
6th August 1927, was read for the first time in the July 1928 session of 
the Legislative Council and referred to a Select Committee. • 

BILL No. XXVIl OF 1927 

A Bill further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. (Act 

No. Ill of 1888) 

Whereas it is expedient further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal 
Act, 1888, In the manner hereinafter provided ; it is hereby enacted as 
follows :— 

1. In section 5 (I) of the said Act the clause “ The Corporation shall 
consist of one hundred and six councillors ** shall be substituted by “ The 
Corporation shall consist of one hundred and ten councillors. ” 

2. In the same section 5 (I) of the said Act, before the Clause “ And 

ten co-opted councillors elected by.the following shall 

be added :— 

“ Four shall be representatives of labour employed in different trades 
and industries in the City who shall be nominated by Government in 
consultation with the respective labour organisations. ’ 

3. In section 5(1) of the said Act, the following words shall be added 
to the clause “ Seventy-six councillors elected at Ward elections ;— 

“ Each ward being entitled to return such number of representatives 
as may be justified by the proportion which its population bears to the 
total population of the City/’ (Schedule B of the Act be revised 
accordingly.) 

4. In paragraph I of section 11 (2) of the said Act, the word “ Ten ” 
shall be substituted by the word Three.” 

5. These changes in the qualifications of electors and addition to and 
redistribution of seats shall come into force with effect from the municipal 
general elections of 1929. 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS 

The object of introducing this Bill is explained in relation to each of 
the several amendments proposed under the Bill. 

CUrnses I and 2 ,—In view of the fact that labour interests as such have 
not been recognised in the Cityof Bombay Municipal Act, as in the case of 
Local and Imperial Legislatures, and also of the fact that the three capitalist 
bodies, viz,, the Chamber of Commerce, the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
and the Bombay Millowners’ Association, have been provided with 
representation in the said Act, it is considered desirable and fair, that there 
should be at least four representatives of labour in the Bombay Municipal 
MO R 20—5a a 
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Corporation. The total number of seats in the Corporation have been 
increased by four, namely, seats allotted to labour, in order that the existing 
arrangement in other respects may not be disturbed. 

Clause 3 .—This change is intended to rectify the arbitrary allocation of 
seats at present in force. 

Clause 4 .—This change is necessary in view of the facts, (1) that at 
present the qualifications of voters at the City Municipal Ward elections 
are the same, as that of voters at Provincial Council elections, though the 
matters coming for discussion before the Legislative Council are much 
more important, and of less immediate interest to individual voters, 
than the matters which are usually discussed and decided in the 
Municipal Corporation. It is therefore just and fair that the qualifications 
should be lower in the case of the latter, than in the case of the former. 
(2) That when the qualification of the monthly rental of not less than Rs. 10 
was laid down in the Act, the rents of houses in Bombay had considerably 
gone up. Now that the rents have been reduced, and thousands of people 
who were formerly paying Rs. 10 or over per month are now paying less ; 
also that the rate of rent in the chawls built by Development Department, 
Improvement Trust, and some private landlords has been reduced, a large 
number of people who formerly exercised municipal franchise in the city 
will have to be disenfranchised if the figure of rental stated in the Act 
is retained. 

(Signed) SYED MUNAWAR. 


Revised Mining Regulations in Japan 

It is reported from Japan that the Bureau of Social Affairs decided to» 
promulgate the revised Mining Regulations on 1st July 1928. 

It may be remembered that a commission composed of Government 
officials and mineowners recently recommended the revision of the Mining 
Regulations with a view to abolishing night work and underground work 
for women and young persons under 16 years of age. On the plea that 
any sudden change would involve the mining industry in serious difficulties, 
it was agreed that the revision was to become effective 5 years after its 
promulgation. Women and young persons will thus cease to be employed 
on night work and underground work in Japanese mines as from 1st July 

1933. 

It was also agreed that the maximum working hours of all underground 
workers regardless of age or sex should be fixed at ten, including one hour 
of rest, but that this restriction, which introduces a radical innovation in 
Japanese legislation, should become effective two years after the revised 
regulations were issued. The hours of work in all Japanese mines will 
therefore be limited to ten, including one hour of rest as from 1st July 1930. 

It should be noted that previous legislation in Japan imposed no limita¬ 
tion on hours of work for adult male workers in any industrial or mining 
undertakings. The present measure is thus a new departure in the history 
of Japanese labour legislation. {From '"Industrial and Labour Information,* 
Geneva, August 13,1928) 
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Standard of Living of Cotton Mill Workers 
in Sholapur City 

Report of the Labour Office* 

The Labour Office conducted an enquiry Into fanniily budgets of cotton 
mill workers in Sholapur in the year 1925 through its Lady Investigators 
who filled in the schedule specially drawn up for the purpose. In all 1133 
family budgets were collected. Out of these 7j8 were found unsatisfactory 
and only 1055 were accepted for final tabulation, 902 for cotton mill workers 
in the City proper and 153 for the families living in the Criminal Tribes 
Settlement. 

The Report is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the 902 cotton 
mill workers* family budgets and Part II deals with the 153 families living 
in the Criminal Tribes Settlement. 

Part / of the Report 

The majority of the families or 69 ‘ 1 per cent, of the total have a monthly 
income of betw^een Rs. 20 and Rs. 50, 8*3 per cent, of the families have an 
income of below Rs. 20, 11 per cent, have an income of between Rs. 50 
and below Rs. 60, while 11*6 per cent, of the families have an income 
varying from Rs. 60 to Rs. 90 per month. 

Of the families considered, 80 * 7 per cebt. were Hindu and 19*1 per cent. 
Muhammadan. Over 60 per cent, of the families come from the city 
itself or the surrounding villages, and a little over 32 per cent, hail from the 
Deccan, particularly from Hyderabad territory which is very close to the 
Sholapur district. 

THE FAMILY 

The average number of persons in a cotton mill worker s family in 
Sholapur is 4*68, out of whom 4*57 persons live in the family and 0*11 
away from the family. Of the 4*57 persons living in the family, 1 *60 are 
adult males, 1 *54 adult females and I *43 children below 14 years of age. 

A classification of families according to their constitution shows that 
43*79 per cent, are natural families and 56*21 per cent, joint families. 
In the case of natural families, in 59*8 per cent, the husband is the only 
earner, in 26*5 per cent, both the husband and the wife earn, in 9*7 per 
cent, a grown up unmarried son helps the family and in only 4 per cent, 
are children under 14 years of age wage earners. As regards joint families, 
in 17*18 per cent, of the cases the head of the family is the only earner 
and in 10*69per cent, of the cases the head and his wife are the only 
earners. In the remaining cases other members of the family are also 
wage earners. 

In natural families in 91 or 24 per cent, of the cases the family consisted 
of husband and wife only, in 102 or 26*9 per cent, of husband, wife and 
one child, in 94 or 24*8 per cent, of husband, wife and 2 children, in 45 
or 11*9 per cent, of husband, wife and 3 children, in 30 or 7*9 per cent. 

* Copies of the Report can be obtained from the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bombay, or from the 
Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationeiy, Bombay. 
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of husband, wife and 4 children and in 3 per cent, of the cases it consisted 
of husband, wife and more than 4 children. 

Working class families are not entirely dependent on the earnings of the 
head of the family. Of the 4‘57 persons in the family, 1 '96 are workers 
and 2‘61 dependants. In every 100 families there are 149 male, 42 female 
and 5 child workers. The most common number of wage earners in the 
families is one or two, although occasionally as many as seven wage earners 
are found in one family. 

EARNINGS OF THE FAMILY 

The earnings of individuals in the family vary greatly. Some earn less 
than Rs. 6 per month while others earn as much as Rs. 84 per month. The 
most common wage is between Rs. 15 and Rs. 21 in the case of men and 
Rs. 6 and Rs. 12 in the case of women workers. 

EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILY 

The following table shows the percentage distribution of exp)enditure 
on the various groups of articles included in the family budget:— 

P Percentage expenditure 


on each group 

Food .. .. .. .. 49‘25 

Fuel and lighting .. .. .. 9*60 

Clothing .. .. .. ..11 ‘86 

Bedding and household necessaries .. 1*00 

House-rent .. .. .. 6‘27 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. 22*02 


All groups .. 100‘00 

It will be seen from the above table that nearly half the expenditure is on 
food. The next important group from the point of view of expenditure 
is miscellaneous. The proportion of expenditure on this group to total 
expenditure seems large but it must not be forgotten that it includes such 
big items of expenditure as interest on loans, travelling, etc. 

HOUSING 

The housing conditions of workers in Sholapur are in many ways 
superior to those of workers in Bombay and Ahmedabad. The town itself 
is not congested and there is sufficient room for expansion. All the mills 
in Sholapur City provide housing for their employees and nearly 12 per cent, 
of the employees are housed in buildings supplied by the employers. 
The majority of the workers in Sholapur live in 2 (i.e., counting a closed 
verandah as a room) or more rooms. In Bombay City, on the other hand, 
according to the family budget investigation conducted by the Labour 
Office nearly 97 per cent, of the families live in one-roomed tenements. 
In Ahmedabad also according to the Rent Enquiry conducted by the 
Labour Office in the year 1926, 80 per cent, of the working classes live in 
one-roomed tenements. 

Not only is the housing accommodation more spacious in Sholapur than 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad but it is also cheaper than at both these centres*. 
Nearly 65 per cent, of the families pay a monthly rent of less than Rs. 3, 
24 per cent, pay more than Rs. 3 and less than Rs. 4 per month and the 
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rest pay more than Rs. 4 per month. The average floor space per room 
is 92 square feet and the average floor space available to each individual is 
36 square feet. In Bombay City, on the other hand, the average floor 
space per room occupied by the working classes is 104 square feet and the 
floor space available per individual is 24*7 square feet. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The average cotton mill worker in Sholapur appears cleaner and more 
robust than his prototype in Bombay and Ahmedabad. This is no doubt 
due to numerous causes not the least important among which are better 
climate, better housing, less consumption of liquor and facilities for physical 
development. 

The practice of administering opium to children is much more common 
in Sholapur than in Bombay City. Opium is given to a child from the 
fifth day of its birth till it reaches the age of two. Indebtedness also which 
is a characteristic of workers in this Presidency is not absent even among 
the cotton mill workers in Sholapur. From the figures collected during 
the enquiry it is seen that over 60 per cent, of the workers are in debt. 

Part II of the Report 

There are two Criminal Tribes Settlements in Sholapur, one known as 
the Kalyanpur Settlement and the other the Umedpur Settlement which 
had in 1925, according to the Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer, a popula¬ 
tion of 1720 and 2164 respectively. The budgets collected for the purposes 
of this enquiry were from families living in the Kalyanpur Settlement only. 

An analysis of these 153 budgets by income groups shows that the majority 
of the families have an income below Rs. 40 per month. The percentage 
of families having an income of Rs. 40 and above is only 19 while in the 
case of the other cotton mill workers in Sholapur it is as high as 43 * 1. 

The average Settlement family consists of 4*90 persons of whom 1 *52 
are adult males, 1*57 adult females and 1*81 children. There are no 
dependants living away from the family. Of the 4*90 persons in the family, 

1 ‘93 are workers and 2*97 dependants. 

INCOME OF THE FAMILY 

The most common wage earned in the mills by adult males varies from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 21 and from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 in the case of females. 


EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILY 

The following table shows the distribution of expenditure on the various 
groups included in the family budget of the Settlement families :— 


Groups 

Food 

Fuel and lighting 
Clothing .. 

Bedding and household necessaries 

House-rent 

Miscellaneous 


Percentage expenditure 
on each group 

.. 5327 

.. 10-96 

.. 11-30 

103 
.. 2-36 

.. 21-08 


All groups 100-00 
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There is very little variety in the diet of the Settlement families. They 
consume only a few kinds of food, the staple, as in the case of the Sholapur 
workers, being jowari. Over a quarter of the total expenditure, and nearly 
one-half of the expenditure on food, is incurred on jowari alone. The 
other important item of expenditure is mutton, which accounts for 7*71 
per cent, of the monthly expenditure. The Settlement families do not 
appear to spend anything on tea at all and their expenditure on sugar, milk, 
ghee, etc., is almost negligible. 

HOUSING 

The Settlement authorities do not supply houses to all the inmates of 
the Settlement. A few chawls have been built but the majority of the 
families live in huts which they themselves build on plots of land leased 
out to them at a nominal monthly rent. The rent varies from 7 annas to 
10 annas per month for a plot of land. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The inmates of the Settlement are very much addicted to drink and no 
less than 88 per cent, of the families reported expenditure on liquor. They 
are also heavily indebted, 63 per cent, of the families being in debt. 


Unemployment in Japan 

PROPOSED RELIEF MEASURES 

Three proposals for the relief of unemployment are under consideration 
by the Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs. 

The first proposal is to curtail public works when business conditions 
are favourable and prices high, in order to reserve the available funds 
for expenditure in periods of depression when prices are low and 
unemployment prevalent. 

The second proposal calls for the amendment of the Commercial Code 
so as to require commercial and industrial undertakings to limit the rate 
of dividends when business is prosperous and profits high, and to devote 
a part of the surplus funds to the provision of indemnities on dismissal 
for employees who may be discharged when business is slack. 

The third proposal is that a system of unemployment insurance be 
introduced. This is considered impracticable, however. In the present 
financial situation. 

There are approximately 300,000 unemployed persons in japan, 
according to the estimate of the Bureau of Social Affairs. Heretofore, 
the relief of unemployment has been mainly a function of the State employ¬ 
ment exchanges. During the winter months public works have been 
started with the aid of State subsidies, in order to furnish employment 
to casual workers in large cities. These, however, were hardly adequate 
to meet the situation and it has been keenly felt that the inauguration 
of relief measures of a more positive character is necessary. {From 
Industrial and Labour Information.'* Geneva. August 20.1928.) 
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Industrial Unrest in India 

I. Labour Troubles at Jamshedpur 
II. Strike in the East Indian Railway Workshops 

In the July 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette the Labour Office declared 
its intention of publishing a series of articles dealing with each of the big 
industrial disputes that have occurred in India since the beginning of this 
year and the first article dealt with the Jamshedpur lockout. The second 
article published in the issue for August gave a continuation of the dispute 
at Jamshedpur and dealt with the strike and the lockout in the East Indian 
Railway Workshops at Lillooah and Asansol. The present article gives 
a continuation of the dispute which, at the moment of writing, is still in 
progress at Jamshedpur and also gives the concluding portion of the note 
on the labour troubles on the blast Indian Railway. The next article in 
this series to be published in the October issue of this journal will give 
a continuation of the Jamshedpur strike and will also deal with the strike 
on the South Indian Railway. 

I 

LABOUR TROUBLES AT JAMSHEDPUR 

(Continued from page 1105, August 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette.) 

Out of about 26,000 employees of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. at 
Jamshedpur, 9236 attended the Works on the 11th August. In view of 
the continued improvement in the figures of attendance the strikers at a 
meeting held on the 12th decided to resort to more intensive picketing even 
in the prohibited areas and not to be afraid of courting arrest. As a result 
of this the attendance fell to 8724 on the 13th. The Company issued the 
following statement to the Press on the 14th :— 

‘‘ The Board of Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. announce 
that their attention has been called to a statement Issued by the strikers’ 
committee and recently published in some of the newspapers and also 
circulated as a pamphlet in Bombay, which, among other inaccuracies 
and misleading statements, greatly under-estimates the saving which 
will result at Jamshedpur from the reduction of the number of men 
and very seriously exaggerates the losses which have been brought about 
by the strikes. This statement has been issued for the purpose of 
undermining the credit of the Company in the hope that the shareholders 
may bring pressure to bear on the Company to yield to the demands of 
the men. , 

“ The statement claims that in the four months, April, May, June 
and July, the Company has lost Rs. 120 lakhs. In order to assure their 
shareholders the Board of Directors announce that whereas they had 
anticipated a profit of Rs. 60 lakhs during these four months, the results 
of the first three months (April, May and June) show a total loss of about 
Rs. 1 lakh and the results for July (for which final figures are not yet 
available) will show a loss of about Rs. 5 lakhs, the total result being a 
loss of Rs. 66 lakhs by comparison with what the position would have 
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been had no strike occurred. These figures take into account all Works 
expenses and liabilities. The statement also claims that the annual 
saving to the Company by the reduction in the number of men will be 
only Rs. 7 lakhs. The true figure is about Rs. 15 lakhs. 

It will be seen that the strikers double the losses to the Company and 
halve its gains. The Company has offered very good conditions to the 
men it wishes to retain and ample compensation to those who are to be 
reduced and shareholders are urged to realise that any yielding by the 
Company on the essential issues would only plant the seeds of repeated 
trouble in the future.” 

On the 17th August the Company issued the following statement over 
the signatures of Mr. N. B. Saklatwala, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, 
Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, Sir M. Visveshwaraya and Mr. J. D. 
Ghandy, Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., then 
in Bombay. 

” We, the Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., now present in 
Bombay, wish to state our individual and personal conviction that in 
regard to the labour troubles which have prevailed at the Company’s 
Works at Jamshedpur since February last, the Board have shown every 
consideration for labour and have done everything for them which is 
within the power of the Company. We wish to make clear our convic¬ 
tion that the Company cannot make further concessions without serious 
consequences to the industry. 

” The crucial issues are :— 

”(1) the reduction of surplus men by the Company and (2) the 
claim on behalf of the men for full pay for the strike period. 

As regards (1), the Board announced in October 1926 that they 
proposed to obtain the reduction by not filling vacancies as they occurred. 
Owing to the fact that vacancies among the semi-skilled and skilled 
workmen are not as frequent as amongst unskilled labour, the Manage¬ 
ment was not able to reduce the total labour force by more than 1600 
men in the 18 months during which this policy was in operation. The 
Board deliberately adopted this policy with the full knowledge that it 
was expensive for the Company but their sole aim in adopting such a 
policy was to avoid hardship to the workmen. As the Company was 
working at a profit, the Board felt that they were justified in being 
considerate to labour in this matter. But in spite of this consideration 
the men struck work in various departments between February and May 
last and later on as a whole on 25th May and 1st June last and threatened 
future hartals at short intervals. As the men chose thus to stop the 
operation of the Works, the Board felt, in justice to the Company, that 
there was no alternative but to effect the reduction required by the 
Tariff Board in their last report before the Works started again. 

“It will be remembered that in the announcement of 26th June the 
Board said that they would reduce the total labour force by about a 
quarter, but on the 28th July the Chairman of the Board announced that 
the reduction would be limited to 18 per cent. We are convinced that 
this reduction is imperative in the interests of proper organisation ahd 
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ef{u:iency in the Works. We wish to emphasise that the Company is 
not seeking to make any profit by the proposed reduction. The estimated 
saving in wages by the reduction of 18 per cent, is Rs. 15 lakhs a year* 
Out of this amount Rs. 5 lakhs will be used to provide increments for 
the lower-paid men and the remaining Rs. 10 lakhs a year as bonus on 
production to be divided amongst the Indian workmen only. The 
standard production required for this bonus during 1928-29 is 40,000 
tons per month. In the months of December and January last the 
average production of finished steel was 40,000 tons, and it will thus be 
seen that the earning of this Increment is within the reach of the 
men concerned with ordinary effort and efficiency. What the Company 
alms at is to encourage efficiency of work and to secure a staff of better- 
paid workmen who may be expected to work whole-heartedly for the 
development of the industry. 

“ As regards the claim for payment of wages during the strike period, 
we wish to state with the fullest sense of responsibility that this claim 
cannot be granted in any circumstances. Any yielding on this issue 
would, in our opinion, make the existence of large scale industries in 
India impossible. 

“ Unfortunately persistent agitation has been conducted in Jamshedpur 
during the last few months, which is still misleading the men. Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, President of the Jamshedpur Labour Association, expressed 
himself thoroughly satisfied with the bonus scheme declared by the 
Company and desired it to be followed up with Increments to the lower- 
paid workmen, which have been given effect to, as announced by the 
Chairman on July 28th. Since Mr. Andrews left Jamshedpur negotia¬ 
tions have taken place at intervals, but we found during recent conversa¬ 
tions that the attitude adopted by the spokesmen claiming to represent 
labour was so unreasonable that further discussions had to be discon¬ 
tinued. A stage is now reached when we consider it necessary in the 
interests of the workmen to emphasise that they will be well advised to 
return to work by the 20th instant, failing which the Company will 
have no option but to engage the necessary fresh men. Much as we 
regret the present situation we are unanimously convinced that the 
only course now left open to us is to put the announcement of 
I Ith August into full effect.” 

On the 19th August Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose accompanied by 
Mr. Samsuddin of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee arrived at 
Jamshedpur and addressed a meeting of the strikers, Mr. Bose said that 
when the majprity of the labourers had struck work, rightly or wrongly, 
there was no reason why the minority should run counter to their suffering 
brethren and continue to work. Alluding to the attitude of the recognised 
Labour Association towards the strike, he said that the organisation existed 
for the men and not the men for the organisation. The voice of 30,000 
workmen had to prevail over technicalities held out by the Labour Associa¬ 
tion. Mr. Bose cited, as an instance, the last coal strike in England and 
said that the Labour Association should understand the fact that if the 
strike at Jamshedpur was successful, all would benefit and not any single 
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section of workers. He exhorted the Bengali workers who had not so 
far joined the strike to join hands with the other strikers and to follow 
Mr. Homi s lead to bring the strike to a successful end. Referring to the 
ultimatum given by the Directors in their statement of the 17th August, 
he said that he could not believe that it was really an ultimatum, as he 
understood that some Directors of the Company were actually in sympathy 
with the strikers. He therefore thought that a united stand would lead 
them to success. 

As a result of Mr. S. C. Bose s visit to Jamshedpur those workers of the 
Company who had been attending the Works during the last few days 
again decided to go on strike with the result that the attendance at the 
Works on the 20th August fell to 3299. The executive committee of 
the Jamshedpur Labour Association requested Mr. S. C. Bose to accept 
the presidentship of the Union during the absence of Mr. C. F. Andrews 
and assured him of its support in his guiding the present struggle as its 
President. Immediately after Mr. Bose s nomination as President a 
meeting of the Managing Committee of the Association passed the following 
resolution :— 

“ The Executive Committee of the Labour Association fully approves 
of the action of its members and of other labourers in Jamshedpur in 
withdrawing from the Works as a reply to the notice issued by the 
Directors on the 17th August and is of opinion that as long as a 
satisfactory settlement is not arrived at, they should continue to keep 
away from the Works altogether.** 

On the 22nd the attendance improved to 6165 with the result that 
picketing was further intensified. Some sabotage was resorted to during, 
the next few days and telephone wires were found cut at various places. 
The new Punjabi recruits who offered themselves for employment were 
particularly molested by the picketers and one of them was stabbed near 
the market in broad daylight. 

There was no material change in the situation during the next few days 
but the attendance showed a slight improvement every day and on the 31st 
it amounted to 8194. 

On the 1st September Mr. N, B. Saklatwala, Sir Lallubhai Samaldas and 
Mr. Alexander, the General Manager of the Steel Works at Jamshedpur, 
had an informal discussion with the Committee of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce at Calcutta on the strike situation. The proceedings of the 
conference were confidential but it was thought that the situation might 
improve in the light of the discussions that had taken place. Some of the 
members of the Indian Chamber are reported to have pointed out that 
any loss to the Tatas, which was a national concern, would react adversely 
on all Indian Industries. There had already been a heavy loss to India 
as foreign manufacturers had in the meantime taken the position which 
the Tatas had lost in the market. They urged the necessity of settling 
the dispute to the satisfaction of both the parties. On the same day 
Mr. S. C. Bose made the following statement at Lucknow :— 

“ The Jamshedpur situation has reached a deadlock. The workers 
are firm and resolute, and as long as their legitimate and reasonable 
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demands are not satisfied they are not expected to yield. The Manage¬ 
ment, on the other side, are also unbending and the result is that an 
important industry, which claims to be called a national industry, is 
faced with ruin. If the deadlock is continued the consequences to that 
industry and to the shareholders can easily be imagined. The loss 
already incurred is considerable. I would have been the first to 
recommend cessation of the struggle to the workers if the Management 
had shown a spirit of conciliation and compromise, but unfortunately 
they have been adamant. It is to the interest both of the workers and 
the shareholders to effect a speedy settlement, and the only party who 
do not realise sufficiently the gravity of the situation so as to bring about 
an early compromise is the Management. The only way out of the 
impasse is for the Directors to come to the spot, and face the realities 
of the situation. They can, if they are so inclined, arrive at a settlement 
on the spot in consultation with the Management.*’ 

After the informal discussions with the Indian Chamber of Commerce at 
Calcutta, the Directors of the Company returned to Jamshedpur where they 
invited Mr. S. C. Bose to meet them and to discuss the situation further. 
A prolonged conference took place from the 2nd to 5th September and 
among those present were Mr. Madan Mohan Burman and Mr. Anandji 
Harldas, in addition to the Company’s Directors, the General Manager 
and the President of the Labour Association. The discussions at the 
conference were confidential but Mr. Bose in a Press interview stated that 
labour was firm and determined not to give up the fight at all till its reason¬ 
able demands were met. He stated that if the negotiations broke down, 
he intended to proceed to Bombay in order to place the case of the 
Jamshedpur labourers before the Bombay public. 

On the 5th September the attendance at the Works amounted to 8820. 
At the moment of writing this dispute is still in progress. 

II 

LABOUR TROUBLES ON THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY 

(Continued from page 1116, August 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette.) 

On the 1st June the East Indian Railway Local Stores at Asansol were 
affected and 150 men struck work in sympathy with the employees of the 
Lillooah workshops. The Ondal shops were reopened on the same day 
and about 100 strikers resumed work. In accordance with a previous 
notification issued by the Agent of the East Indian Railway the remaining 
strikers at Ondal were dismissed and were asked to vacate their Railway 
residential quarters. 

On the 2nd June, the Government of India issued a communique fully 
approving the action taken by the Agent with regard to the disturbances 
that had taken place on the Railway. The men who had resumed work 
on the previous day at the Ondal workshops again went on strike owing 
to intimidation by other strikers. On the 5th June, Mr. K. C. Mitra, 
Secretary of the E. I. Railway Labour Union, issued leaflets exhorting the 
men to organise a general strike over the whole line as a fitting reply to the 
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obduracy of the Railway and Government authorities. He also sent 
messages to foreign labour organisations pointing out that about 21,000 
railway men, 10,000 mill workers, 8000 jute workers and 3000 cotton 
workers were on strike in Bengal and appealing for financial assistance 
for relief work. The total foreign contributions received towards the 
strikers’ relief fund up to this date amounted to £734 from Moscow 
and £250 from the British Trade Union Congress. 

There was no change in the situation at Lillooah during the next few 
days. The management of the Wellington Jute Mills granted an increase 
of one anna in the rates of wages and the workmen who had gone on strike 
in that Mill resumed work on the 6th June. On the 7th, a number of retail 
shops were looted by Railway strikers and three of them were arrested by 
the Police. The efforts to bring out all the men at the Railway workshops 
at Asansol proved abortive. At a meeting of the strikers held on the 9th, 
Mr. Mltra announced that an amount of Rs. 13,000 had been received 
from foreign labour organisations towards the strikers relief. Four 
hundred and fifty men at the Asansol workshops struck work in sympathy 
with the Lillooah men. Picketing was continued intensively and was 
extended on the 12th to Messrs. Burn & Co.’s workshops at Howrah. 
Anglo-Indian lads were recruited in place of the men who had absented 
themselves from the Asansol shops. There was a slight improvement 
at Messrs. Burn & Co.’s workshops on the 13th and the Police offered to 
escort loyalist workers who were willing to continue work at Asansol. 
In view of this the strike leaders concentrated their attention at Asansol 
where the situation became more serious on the 14th, The management 
in accordance with a circular issued by the Agent employed some new 
hands on a permanent basis in place of the strikers. Meetings were held 
every day at which speeches were delivered advising the strikers to hold 
out till their minimum demands were granted. The management at 
Asansol accommodated those loyal workers who were afraid of intimidation 
from the strikers in the workshops and gave them rations. 

On the 15th June Mr. Arun Chandra Singha, Zemindar of Paikpara, 
interviewed the Agent with a view to mediate between the strikers and the 
management but the negotiations broke down on the question of the 
reinstatement of dismissed workers. On this point the Agent stated that 
he could not comply with the demands of the workers but said that the 
•dismissed men would be taken back as and when vacancies occurred. 
There was no change in the situation till the 20th when 400 men resumed 
work at the Asansol shops. On the 21st, against the advice of their leaders 
400 men went into the Lillooah workshops of whom 200 resumed work 
while the rest remained idle. As a result of this partial resumption of 
work, the strike leaders made arrangements to increase gangs of picketers 
in order to avoid a general resumption. Picketing was, therefore, vigor¬ 
ously carried on and several loyal workers were assaulted by the strikers. 
Notwithstanding this, 80 men of the Lillooah Power House and 38 men 
of the Lillooah workshops and Block Signal department resumed work on 
the 22nd. Three picketers were arrested for rioting. Owing to fear of 
intimidation from the strikers 200 men slept in the workshops on the night 
of the 21st and resumed work on the 22nd. On the 23rd, the trouble spread 
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further afield at Asansol and 500 men employed by the contractors of the 
Engineering department refused to work. As a result of continued 
Intimidation and assaults on Lillooah workers the situation at Ondal and 
Asansol became graver culminating in considerable violence at Asansol 
on the 30th when a serious fracas took place between the workers and the 
Police. The strikers in the Jute Mills resumed work on the 27th and 
normal working was restored at the Wellington Mills by the 29th June. 

On the 30th, Mr. Mltra sent a telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy 
praying for an interview in connection with the strike. On the same day 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal held a conference with various civil 
and Railway officials at which the strike situation was reviewed at length. 

Several hundreds of men were reported to have resumed work at Ondal 
and Asansol on the 2nd July and as a result of this Mrs. Santosh Kumari 
Gupta addressed a meeting of the strikers at Lillooah advising them to 
remain firm. The attendance at Lillooah Improved slightly on the 3rd 
when 215 men had resumed work excluding the Chinese workmen. There 
was a serious affray between the Police and the strikers at Asansol on the 
4th when three persons w^ere injured. The attendance at Lillooah 
improved to 372 on the 7th. 

On the 8th July the E. I. Railway night Express train from Howrah to 
Gaya was wrecked near Belur, eight miles from Calcutta, owing to a rail 
having been removed. As a result, 20 persons were killed and more than 
double the number injured. The East Indian Railway strikers were 
suspected of this act of sabotage and public opinion condemned the men. 
On theevenlng of the 9th, the East Indian Railway Labour Union decided 
to call off the strike and to order an unconditional resumption of work 
on the next day in view of the fact that the Agent promised to consider 
the men’s grievances if they resumed work immediately. As a result of 
this, 5000 men resumed work at the Lillooah workshops on the morning 
of the 10th. The attendance at Lillooah improved to 8593 on the next 
day and the situation at the Railway shops at Howrah and at the workshops 
of Messrs. Burn & Co. and Messrs. Jessop and Company was almost 
normal. On the 13th July the number attending at Lillooah improved 
to 9100. 

Following the advice given by the East Indian Railway Labour Union 
at a meeting of the workers, a deputation of the workers waited on the 
Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer at Lillooah on the 24th and requested 
him to enquire into their grievances and to give them a reply. The autho¬ 
rities posted a notice on the 26th in reply stating that the men were wrong 
in their impression that any promise had been given to them to give a 
reply to their pre-strike demands so soon after resumption of work. The 
men were advised to submit their grievances to the Employment Officer 
at Lillooah. With regard to the men’s request for re-engagement of the 
dismissed men at Ondal and Asansol, the notice stated that these men 
would be re-employed when vacancies occur. With regard to their demand 
for withdrawal of the cases instittited against turbulent strikers in the 
courts, the men were informed that the Railway authorities had nothing to 
do with the matter. 
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At a meeting of the strikers held on the 29th July it was announced by 
some of the Union leaders that the higher authorities ” had already 
sanctioned two months’ wages for the strike period and a general increase 
of 25 per cent, in wages but that the “ local authorities ” were holding 
these concessions over. The men were accordingly exhorted to press 
their demands on the Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer, East Indian 
Railway, at Lillooah. Following this advice the workers collected in front 
of the Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer’s Office on the 30th and insisted 
on an immediate announcement. They were told that they had been 
misinformed about these imaginary concessions. The workers thereupon 
wanted a reply to their “ demands ” and were told to submit them through 
the Employment Officer. The men declined to do so and refused to .leave 
the workshops but they were eventually cleared through magisterial 
intervention. The authorities closed the workshops on the 31st and 
announced that the Railway administration had decided to continue the 
lockout for a week in the first Instance. A deputation of the workers 
subsequently presented themselves at the office of the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer and submitted a petition addressed to the Agent, Blast Indian 
Railway, containing the following demands :— 

(1) wages for the period of the last strike ; 

(2) an increase of 25 per cent, in wages ; 

(3) reinstatement of the men dismissed at Ondal and Asansol ; 

(4) recognition of the East Indian Railway Labour Union ; 

(5) a minimum monthly wage of Rs. 30 with full pay for Sunday^ 
and other holidays; 

(6) provision of free residential quarters or, in lieu thereof, a house- 
rent allowance of 20 per cent, on wages ; and 

(7) fifteen days’ casual leave, one month’s sick leave, and one month’s 
privilege leave on full pay during the year. 

The deputation was informed that a reply to the demands would be notified 
in due course. At a meeting of the strikers held on the 1st August 
Mr. K. C. Mitra, the Secretary of the Union, disowned responsibility for 
the present trouble and admitted that there was no cause for the present 
satyagraha for which some mischief-makers were responsible. On the 
same day the Agent left for Simla and discussed the position with the 
Railway Board on the 3rd. On the 6th August the Agent issued a notice 
at Lillooah announcing (1) that owing to disorderly conduct shown on 
the 30th July, 54 workers (names given) were dismissed and that they 
would receive settlement regarding pay, etc., on application, and (2) that 
the workshops would be re-opened on the 8th August. In reply to the 
mens petition submitted on the 31st July, the Agent announced that 
besides re-affirming the assurances previously given regarding non- 
victimization and the re-employment of the dismissed men at Ondal and 
Asansol, the Railway administration rejected all the other requests made 
in the petition. It was also stated that as the result of an investigation of 
the pay of certain classes of staff in the Lillooah workshops and of the staff 
in other workshops in Calcutta, the following improvements in the daily 
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scales of the following grades would be given effect to from the 1st August 

1928 

(1) Coolies, 9-1-11 annas existing daily rates, 10^-1-llj annas, new 
daily rates; 

(2) strikers, 10-1-11 annas existing daily rates, to 12-1-13 annas, new 
daily rates ; 

(3) Paint Shops Rubbers, 10-1-11 annas existing daily rates, 12-1-13 
annas, new daily rates. 

An enquiry into the housing conditions of the workshop staff at Lillooah 
was promised. The notice also stated that in the event of further disorders 
on the reopening of the workshops persons found responsible would be 
dismissed at once and that in the event of a general disturbance or stoppage, 
the shops would be closed at least for one month. Persons unwilling to 
return on the terms specified were advised to tender their resignations and 
receive settlements of their dues in due course. Those >yho would not 
return to work by the 15th August would be considered as having resigned 
from service. 

Mr. K. C. Mitra explained the terms of the Agent’s notice at a meeting 
of the workers held on the 7th and it was decided to resume work on the 
next day and to press for the reinstatement of the 54 dismissed workers. 
The workshops were reopened on the 8th and the men allowed to resume 
work. The 54 dismissed men submitted an appeal for reinstatement. 
At the moment of writing it is not known what action was taken with regard 
to this appeal. 

Amendment to Australian Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 

An Act to amend the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
which was passed on 22nd June 1928, and came into force on 13th August 
1928, increases the penalties for strikes and lockouts ; forbids, under 
penalty, the boycotting (declaring “ black ”) of goods, firms or places ; 
and holds an organisation responsible for the acts of its officials or members 
unless it has expelled the offending persons, who thus become individually 
responsible for their actions and can be penalised for them. 

Another section of the Act provides that, when ten members of an 
organisation so desire, they may apply for a secret ballot of all the members 
of the organisation on any point affecting a dispute, and that, should the 
organisation refuse to conduct the secret ballot when ordered to do so by 
the Court of Arbitration, it may be held under the control of one of the 
officers of the Court. (From “ Ministry of Labour Gazette,'' London^ 
August 1928) 
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Factories in the Bombay Presidency 

Annual Report for the year 1927 

The Annual Factory Report of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1927 
has been published. The Report shows that the number of factories 
subject to the control of the Factories Act have increased from 1522 to 
1596, a net increase of 74. This increase was mainly due to the erection 
of new ginning and pressing factories particularly in the area served by 
the Nira Canal and to the registration of a number of small factories 
employing about 20 persons. 

The number of operatives employed shows little variation from the 
previous year. The total number employed in all industries was 3,81,868 
as compared with 3,82,255 in the previous year. The number employed 
in cotton mills was 2,45,509 as compared with 2,45,122 in the previous year. 
Employees in the Bombay mills decreased from 1,48,254 to 1,45,005 while 
in Ahmedabad they increased from 57,723 to 59,716. The opening of 
mills in Khandesh and Sholapur added also to employment in the textile 
industry. The number of operatives in the ginning and pressing industry 
decreased from 47,457 to 46,535. The match industry employed over 
7363 persons in the factories, but, in addition, approximately 2000 persons 
found employment outside the factories in the Bombay Suburban area 
in the manufacture of boxes with materials supplied by the factories. 
Women formed 20*9 per cent, of the factory population and showed a 
slight decrease from the ratio of 21 *2 per cent, in the previous year. This 
decrease is due to diminished activity in the cotton ginning and pressing 
industry in which a relatively high proportion are employed. The total 
number of women employed was 80,155 of whom 34,571 were in Bombay 
and 45,584 in the mofussil. The total number of children employed in 
factories was 6322 of which 164 were in Bombay and 6158 in the mofussil. 
The number of child workers again showed a decrease as about 750 fewer 
children were employed during the year. The prosecutions instituted 
last year in Ahmedabad against the parents and guardians of children for 
allowing them to work in two factories appear to have had a beneficial 
result since no such case was detected during the year under report. Ten 
factories were prosecuted during the year for irregularities with respect 
to the employment of children and 43 convictions secured. Eight were 
also prosecuted for offences relating to the employment of women and 
82 convictions resulted. 

The Factory Department have devised a scheme for testing the age of 
children presenting themselves for examination before the Certifying 
Surgeons. Children presenting themselves for certification seldom possess 
birth certificates and the estimation of a child’s age is largely a matter of 
opinion. It was considered some time ago that the standard of height and 
weight for assumed age adopted in Bombay was too severe. On the other 
hand in several areas it was thought that the standard was far too lax. 
Accordingly the Certifying Surgeons in Bombay and Ahmedabad were 
asked to obtain records of height and weight of school children from the 
same classes from which child labour is recruited and whose ages were 
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definitely known. The result of their enquiries shows that children appear 
to grow 2" each year between the ages of 12 and 15 and to gain 5 lbs. in 
weight between 12 and 13 and 6-7 lbs. between 13 and 14. The following 
standard has been devised for the guidance of Certifying Surgeons 
throughout the Presidency 


Age 

Height in inches 

Weight in lbs. 

12 

52 

56i 

13 

54 

61i 

14 

56 

67i 


The enquiry is the first of its kind in India and proved the original con¬ 
tention, viz., that the Bombay standard was too high and mofussil standards 
often too low. An interesting result noted in the course-of enquiry was 
that the physique of school children in Ahmedabad was superior to that 
in Bombay and that the physique of school children of the depressed classes 
in Ahmedabad is practically identical with that of the higher castes. 

VENTILATION 

During the year a greater advance in the provision of comfortable working 
conditions in textile factories was made than in any previous year. This 
was particularly the case in Ahmedabad where in the weaving departments 
of mills working conditions had been very trying. It is pointed out that 
by the end of the year 9 mills will have installed special humidifying, 
cooling and ventilating plantain their weaving sheds and 3 in their spinning 
departments. In addition, 14 other weaving sheds will have improved 
the gutter system with increased ventilation. The new mills being 
erected in Ahmedabad will be satisfactorily ventilated, cooled and 
humidified on modern lines. By the end of the year 33 mills will have 
either more efficient plant than formerly or have experimental plant 
under test. It appears that the Agents in Ahmedabad have now realised 
that improvements are necessary to secure a more contented labour force 
and it has been abundantly demonstrated that an outlay on efficient 
ventilation combined with cooling is reflected in increased production. 
The Chief Inspector reports that in one weaving shed an increased 
production of 4*6 per cent, was solely attributed to the improvement 
in working conditions consequent on the improvement in ventilating 
arrangement. It was reported to him by an Agent that whereas in one of 
his sheds the production was costantly lower than in the other, it has, 
since the installation of ventilating and cooling plant, been considerably 
higher. A second mill reported an increase of practically 9 per cent, in 
the weaving production after a similar installation. A third Agent has 
been so impressed with the results obtained in his weaving shed by increased 
production which benefits himself and his employees alike, that he is 
contemplating ventilating and cooling his spinning departments on modern 
lines. The Chief Inspector of Factories points out that he was considerably 
impressed with the change in a number of Ahmedabad mills effected by 
the adoption of decent ventilating and cooling system. He says that the 
usual practice of slacking for several hours per day has been almost stopped 
and operatives pay much closer attention to work, earn more, and 
are certainly more contented. 

MO R 20“-6a 
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SANITATION 

There was a general improvement in sanitation due to the efforts of the 
Department and to more attention having been paid to the usually difficult 
problem of maintaining decent sanitary conditions with often a lack of 
the necessary facilities combined with ignorance and indifference on the 
part of the employees. In Ahmedabad a number of managers deserve 
credit for maintaining a fair standard notwithstanding difficulties with 
sweepers and the absence of a water borne sewage disposal system in the 
greater portion of the mill area. An extension of the Municipal drainage 
in this City would be of immense benefit to the mills and would also enable 
them to dispose of their trade waste in a more satisfactory manner than 
at present. 

During the year a greater advance in the provision of comfortable working 
conditions in texile factories has been made than in any previous year. 
Particularly has this been the case in Ahmedabad, where, in the weaving 
department of mills, working conditions have been very trying. It is 
hoped that by the end of the present year nine mills there will have installed 
special humidifying, cooling and ventilating plants in their weaving sheds 
and three in their spinning departments. In addition 14 other weaving 
sheds will have improved their gutter systems with increased ventilation. 
The new mills that are being erected in Ahmedabad will be satisfactorily 
ventilated, cooled and humidified on modern lines. Thus by the end of 
the year, 33 mills will have either more efficient plant than formerly or 
have experimental plant under test. The mills in Sholapur have installed 
several special ventilating, cooling and humidifying plants that have 
almost revolutionized the working conditions from the point of view of 
comfort. Plants suitable for the hot and dry climates of Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur will not be so effective in Bombay. Two mills have however 
recently adopted somewhat similar systems. It Is hoped to effect material 
improvements in weaving sheds in Bombay by means of air movement 
created by fans attached to looms and several managers are experimenting 
with these. 

WAGES AND STRIKES 

Wages generally remained steady throughout the year. The most 
important strikes occurred in two Bombay mills controlled by a large firm 
of Managing Agents. An attempt was made to introduce the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board respecting an increase in efficiency as an alternative 
to a reduction in wages. In at least one of the mills every effort was made 
by the management to secure efficiency. The arrangements made 
benefited the employer and the employee alike, says the report. Working 
costs were reduced but the employees received better wages. The strikes, 
which lasted throughout August, ended in favour of the employers. The 
system was extended to other mills under the same Agents but was followed 
in the early part of this year by an unsuccessful strike in all their mills. 

ACCIDENTS 

A steady advance in the fencing of machinery has been made, but there 
was an increase in the number of accidents. The figures show that there 
were, during the year 1927, 59 fatal, 1169 serious and 3572 minor making 
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a total of 4800 accidents against 49 fatal, 875 serious and 3060 minor, total 
3984 accidents in 1926. This Increase is however more apparent than real 
and is due to the operation of several causes. Improved reporting, 
increasing carefulness on the part of employers in the treatment of accidents 
and the extreme liberality of the railway companies in Bombay may be 
cited as the principal causes accounting for the increase in reported 
accidents. The railways in Bombay reported injuries to 2119 persons 
i,e., nearly half the total, but of these only 257 were in anyway connected 
with machinery and these were chiefly due to flying particles from emery 
wheels, lathes and the like. 

The safety posters prepared for use in the engineering shops of railways 
have been well received and have been obtained and posted in a number of 
other engineering shops. The Millowners* Mutual Insurance Association 
have recognised the value of posters as an aid in the reduction of accidents 
and have agreed to bear the cost of the preparation of four posters for the 
textile industry. 

HOUSING OF FACTORY HANDS 

The continued depression in industry has doubtless hindered activities 
in the provision of housing. In Ahmedabad, however, two Agents are 
erecting 450 suitable rooms, while the Agent of a Khandesh mill who had 
erected 89 quarters (69 one-roomed and 20 two-roomed) prior to 1927, 
has erected additional 75 quarters in blocks of six or seven on plans prepared 
by the Surveyor to Government. The Certifying Surgeon, Ahmedabad, 
who has collected information, states that over 3500 rooms have been built 
in the past by millowners. The greatest advance as regards the question 
of housing is however due to the Government of India in connexion with 
their factories for printing stamps and currency notes at Nasik Road where 
a new town housing nearly 3000 persons has arisen. 

In Bombay the chief development in recent years has been the Industrial 
Housing Scheme inaugurated by Government. Two hundred and 
seven chawls with 16,524 rooms have been built. Out of 207 chawls built, 
123 have been occupied. 

WELFARE WORK 

The volume of welfare work undertaken by factories has shown little, 
if any, diminution. Practically all Bombay mills maintain dispensaries 
which are to be found in 30 of the Ahmedabad mills. The welfare work 
undertaken in Sholapur has been noted in previous reports. Two mills 
in Ahmedabad maintain well-equipped hospitals. The Jubilee mill has 
a hospital of 16 beds with a staff of two doctors, two nurses and a com¬ 
pounder. A maternity scheme has also been started whose value is 
reflected in the following figures. Six thousand four hundred and ninety- 
six patients were treated in the dispensary in 1926 while 77 indoor 
patients were admitted to the hospital in the last two months of 1927. 
Of these 19 were maternity cases. 

Few large factories in Bombay employ children. Eight mills in 
Ahmedabad maintain schools and a few mills in other localities. Infant 
schools are attached to some of the creches in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
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the ones in the Advance and Jubilee mills in the latter city being worthy 
of special mention. 

The Labour Union in Ahmedabad hascontinued its educational activities. 
Eleven day schools and 13 night schools were maintained and education 
was imparted to over 1200 students about equally divided between the 
day and night schools. The periodical medical examination of painters 
in railway workshops employed on lead processes has continued. 

PROSECUTIONS 

Two hundred and thirty-seven prosecutions were instituted against 
46 factories by the full-time staff. They were all successful except one 
in which the manager absconded. Fines ranged from Re. I to Rs. 200 
and totalled Rs. 4125. 

Census of Woollen and Worsted Production 

The first of a series of Preliminary Reports on the Census of Production 
taken in the Irish Free State in 1926 deals with the woollen and worsted 
industry. 

The importance of this Report does not lie in the magnitude of the output 
covered, but in the details which are furnished respecting materials used, 
wages paid, persons employed, and machinery installed—details which in 
the case of the Census of Production for the United Kingdom cannot be 
required compulsorily from persons making returns. Thus, Irish Free 
State wool textile manufacturers were required to give particulars of 
materials used (quantity and value) under 14 headings. They had also 
to state, separately, the amounts paid in salaries and in wages. Under 
persons employed, they had to distinguish between working proprietors, 
administrative staff, direct operative staff, and auxiliary workers (carters, 
warehousemen, etc.). Particulars of machinery had to be given in six 
classes, and mills are also grouped according to the number of days worked 
in the year and the number of hours worked in the week. 

The Report covers the operations of 41 woollen and worsted factories, 
accounting for practically the whole of the production of woollen and 
worsted goods (exclusive of hosiery and carpets) in the Irish Free State 
in 1926. These 41 factories are dealt with in respect of certain of the 
general results obtained, in three groups according to the number of 
persons employed, and a useful comparison is thus secured. 

WAGES AND EMPLOYEES 

The total of salaries and wages paid in 1926 to persons employed in 
the factories was £209,532. The total number of persons employed in 
the industry in the week ended 16th October 1926, was 2364, of 
whom 246 were proprietors or salaried employees and 2118 were wage- 
earners. Of the total of 2364, males numbered 1279, of whom 1166 
were above 18 years of age. (From ''Board of Trade Journal,** London^ 
July 12,1928.) 
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Unemployment in Travancore 

Report of Enquiry Committee * 

As a result of a resolution passed by the Legislative Council of Travancore 
in the year 1926, a Committee was appointed to enquire into the 
problem of unemployment in the Travancore State and to suggest remedial 
measures. At its first meeting the Committee appointed a sub-Committee 
to draft the questionnaire. After the Committee had approved of the 
draft questionnaire prepared by the sub-Committee copies of it were 
sent to 770 persons and bodies. One hundred and thirty-eight persons 
sent their replies to the questionnaire. The Committee also took oral 
evidence from 64 witnesses. The following summary of the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Committee is reprinted for general 
information :— 

1. The scope of the Inquiry included (a) Graduates, (h) Intermediates, 
and E. S. L. C. holders, (c) those who have passed the Vernacular 
Higher Examination, (d) V. S. L. C. holders, (e) Lawyers, Doctors, 
Teachers, Engineers, (/) Technically or commercially qualified persons. 

2. Unemployment among the educated classes does not mean destitu¬ 
tion or starvation. It means the failure of numbers of young men and 
women of various educational qualifications to get the kind of work the 
earnings of which will fairly correspond to the efforts and sacrifices involved 
in acquiring these qualifications and to the standard of living customary 
in the grade of society to which they belong. Unemployment in this 
sense exists to a considerable extent. 

3. From the data available and the materials collected it is seen that 
the number seeking employment every year is about 3500 and the number 
finding employment is about 1360, the number not likely to find employ¬ 
ment being 2140. 

4. It is estimated that over 220 graduates seek employment every year, 
while only 100 of them are likely to be absorbed in the Government service 
or in the private schools. 

5. The average annual output of E. S. L. C. holders seeking employ¬ 
ment is 1760 and the approximate number likely to be employed in Govern¬ 
ment service and in private schools is about 440. While the average annual 
output of V. S, L. C. holders is 1012, only about 38 per cent, of this number 
is likely to be absorbed. 

6. The number of B.L’s and pleaders has increased by nearly 50 per 
cent, during the last six years, while the corresponding increase in the 
number of suits and appeals has been only about 12 per cent, and obviously 
there is considerable underemployment and consequent lowness of 
remuneration among lawyers. 

7. There is little or no unemployment among those trained in the 
Commercial School at Alleppey. Persons trained in the Mechanical 
Section of the Sri Mulam Technical School find it extremely difficult 

* Report of the Unemployment Enquiry G>mmittee, Travancore, 1928. 
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to get suitable employments, but the men trained in the Civil Engineering 
side are easily absorbed in the P. W. D. Not many pupils trained in the 
Carpentry and Smithy School at Quilon have set up as carpenters. 

8. It is calculated that the average annual output of girls and young 
women possessing educational qualifications is about 450 and the number 
likely to be absorbed is about 180. Taking graduates and E. S. L. C. 
holders alone, the number seeking employment annually is 50 and the 
number of annual vacancies likely to occur is about 40. The Committee, 
while it welcomes the announcement of the decision of Government to 
throw out certain appointments to qualified women, would deprecate 
any sweeping change of policy in this direction. 

9. The problem of unemployment is an all-India problem and must 
be traced to general fundamental causes affecting the whole country. 

10. The supply of educationally qualified persons seeking employment 
has been, in recent years, greatly in excess of the demand for their services. 

The causes of this maladjustment are :— 

(i) Increase in population. 

(iV) Slowness of the official and professional class in adjusting itself 
to changed conditions. 

(ill) The inadequacy of the income derived from land by the land- 
holding and cultivating classes owing to increase in the size of their 
families, rise in the standard of living and the rise in the cost of living 
and the consequent necessity for young men of the landholding classes 
to leave their homes in search of alternative sources of income. It is 
also feared that the ordinary forms of agriculture are proving to be 
unremunerative owing to various adverse circumstances. 

(iv) Education and especially English Education had, till very recently, 
a ready vocational value as a passport to Government employment, the 
professions or clerical service under private agencies. The situation 
has now changed but the supply has not readily adjusted itself to the 
demand. 

{v) The attractiveness of Government service. 

(vi) Social and political awakening among educationally backward 
communities. 

{vii) Deterioration in educational standards during the last 10 or 
15 years is a powerful aggravating cause of the present situation. 

11. There is need for caution in criticising the educational system. 
It must however be admitted that the present system of education has 
neglected the formation and training of character and that its contribution 
to economical development has been disappointing. 

12. Under the existing social and economic conditions the demand 
for the services of educated classes is strictly limited. 

13. Various considerations point to the conclusion that Travancore 
18 overpopulated under existing economic conditions and that over 
population is one of the major causes of the problem under Investigation. 

14. Public oj^inion should be more fully awakened to the fact of over- 
population than it appears to be at present and the economic policy of the 
State should be shaped in the light of this outstanding fact. 
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15. Government should consider the feasibility of an organised 
scheme of emigration to the high-land regions of the State and explore the 
facilities for emigration outside the State. 

16. All classes of our society and especially the lower classes should be 
enabled and educated to attain a higher standard of living. 

17. The question of unemployment in Travancore is a social and 
economic problem, not an industrial problem as in western countries. 
The effects of unemployment are serious and cumulative in character. 
Our recommendations are designed to relieve the present distress and to 
prevent unemployment becoming a matter of serious concern in the future. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

18. We recommend an experiment in land colonisation with a view to 
attract unemployed educated youths to the land. Special consideration 
should be shown to applications for land or agricultural loans received 
from Individuals among the educated unemployed. 

19. Educational qualifications should be prescribed for posts such as 
constables, mochees, petty excise officers, peons, etc., registered vakil 
gumasthas and document writers, for which no such qualifications are 
being insisted upon now, and the E. S. L. C. and V. S. L. C. holders should 
be preferred for such posts, due regard being had for the special require¬ 
ments, if any, of particular departments. 

20. A Committee should be appointed to report on the desirability 
of introducing competitive examinations for every grade of Government 
service and of appointing a small Civil Service Commission for the regula¬ 
tion and conduct of such examinations. 

21. An employment bureau should be established for clerical and other 
appointments outside Government service and outside the State and a 
small bureau to serve the needs of qualified women. The Pleadershlp 
class in the Trivandrum Law College should be abolished. 

22. Government is requested to arrange for the reservation of a few 
aeats for Travancoreans every year in the Madras Medical, Engineering 
and Veterinary and Coimbatore Agricultural Colleges and the Tata 
Institute at Bangalore and pay, if necessary, annual subsidies to those 
institutions in return for the privilege. A few Government scholarships 
may be instituted to be held by Travancore students undergoing training 
in technical institutions in foreign countries. 

23. The following recommendations for educational reform may be 
placed before the proposed Education Commission for consideration and 
report before Government takes action on them :— 

(i) No pupil should be given admission to the same class for more than 
two years and candidates should not be allowed to appear more than 
twice for the E.S.L.C., V.S.L.C., and Vernacular Higher Examinations. 

(it) Better qualified, belter trained and better paid teachers should 
be appointed in the schools. 

(ill) Primary education, especially in rural areas, should be brought 
into closest touch with the needs and realities of rural life. 

{iv) English and Vernacular Middle Schools in predominantly rural 
areas should be converted into “Agricultural-bias” schools on the Punjab 
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model if after a study of the working of such schools by two officers of 
the Elducation and Agricultural departments, deputed for the purpose, 
the introduction of such schools here is recommended. 

{v) The amalgamation of the English and Vernacular Middle schools. 

(pi) The applicability of the recommendations of the Sadler Com¬ 
mission, in particular the possibility of making the vernaculars the 
media of instruction, while retaining English as a compulsory second 
language. 

(vii) Better provision should be made for the teaching of science. 

(viii) Adult education should be taken more seriously than it is now, 
more funds being allotted for the purpose. 

(ix) With a view to give a vocational bias to pupils in our schools 
suitable provision should be made for teaching Elementary Mechanics 
at least in a few selected schools. 

(x) The establishment of “ Continuation schools for providing 
vocational and general education to boys belonging to occupational 
castes. 

(xi) Consideration of the practicability of introducing Captain 
Petavel s Scheme of Educational Colonies. 

(xii) Modifications of the scheme of fee concessions to backward 
and depressed classes. 

(xiii) Reforms in the existing system of female education. 

24. An all-round intensive development of the economic resources of 
the country on modern lines is the best remedy for unemployment, and 
the Committee desires that that should be the foremost aim and not remain, 
as at present, one of the various subsidiary aims of governmental activity. 

25. There should be an increase of staffs and funds for the Develop¬ 
ment Departments and a standing Committee of the Development Depart¬ 
ments presided over, if possible, by the Dewan to mobilise the resources 
and energies of those departments for economic development. 

26. The Committee recommends that Government consider the 
advisability of inaugurating the movement usually called “ Rural Recon¬ 
struction ’ or “ Rural uplift ” and in particular the bringing into effect 
of the Village Panchayat Regulation as early as possible. 

27. (A) When the Report of the Royal Agricultural Commission is 
published, a Committee should be appointed to consider how far the 
recommendations contained in it can be given effect to in Travancore. 

The proposed Committee should also examine the practicability of the 
following suggestions :— 

(i) Transfer of the granting of agricultural loans to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

(ii) There should be a separate head of expenditure under irrigation 
and a special branch of the P. W. D. or the Agricultural department 
should undertake the whole minor Irrigation of the State, the entire 
expenditure being borne by Government. 

(Hi) The creation of Forest Panchayats to facilitate the supply of 
manure and the provision of grazing grounds. 

(iv) The revival of subsidiary occupations. 

(y) Legislation for the cultivation of puduval lands, sold or to be sold,, 
which may be left uncultivated. 
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(B) An expert committee should be appointed to enquire whether the 
existing system and methods of land revenue assessment are sound and in 
line with the systems of progressive countries. 

(C) With a view to meet the most pressing need of agriculture the 
Committee suggests that the memorandum and draft bill prepared by 
Mr. I. C. Chacko, Director of Industries, be examined by Government 
and, if found satisfactory, given effect to with the least possible delay. 

28. Government be requested to conduct an industrial survey of the 
State by an expert or experts. 

29. The Alleppey firms should be induced to allow the students of the 
local Commercial School to learn and pick up experience as apprentices 
during the period of their course and the representatives of employers 
should be invited to come into closer touch with the school. 

30. The major share of the clerical and technical appointments on 
the 1 rivandrum-Shencottah Railway should be claimed for qualified 
Travancoreans. 

31. The Committee hopes that the scope for private medical practi¬ 
tioners will be considerably widened when the proposed schemes for 
modifying the practice of the free supply of medicine in Gcvernment 
medical institutions, for the registration of medical practitioners and for 
introducing a system of rural medical aid, come into effect. 

32. Government be requested to consider the advisability of providing 
scope for the service of educated Hindu young men of high intellect and 
character in our temples and other religious institutions. 

33. Finally, the educated classes should learn to revolutionise their 
outlook, to work harder and to become truly productive. 


United States Immigration. 

IDENTinCATION CARDS FOR IMMIGRANTS 

A new policy of providing all aliens authorised to enter the United States, 
except those who go solely for the purpose of study, with identification 
cards to be issued by the American consuls before departure, has been 
adopted by the United States Bureau of Immigration and came into force 
on 1st July 1928. It forms the subject of General Order No. 106 entitled 

Immigrant Identification Cards.’* The new system has been explained 
by Mr. George J. Harris, Acting Commissioner of Immigration, who 
stated that the new card would afford the immigrant a convenient and 
immediate means of identifying himself as an immigrant alien admitted. 

The new Order has aroused great interest and in some quarters great 
opposition. (From "'Monthly Record of Migration^ * Geneva, August 
1928) 
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Reviews of Books and Reports 

Report on the working of the Department of Industries of the Central 
Provinces and Berar for the year ending 31st December 1927, 

Nagpur 1928 

The Report of the Director of Industries, Central Provinces, has 
recently been published. It shows that during the year under report the 
number of registered factories rose from 747 to 800. There was an 
increase in the number of rice mills in Chhattisgarh and a tendency to 
start factories in outlying places instead of in large industrial centres. 

Conditions of work within and outside factories showed improvement. 
Housing conditions, however, continued to be unsatisfactory, as owing to 
trade depression factory owners were not able to invest money for work¬ 
men’s housing. 

During the year there were two strikes in spinning and weaving mills. 
One of the strikes resulted in a compromise and the other ended in favour 
of the employers. 

As regards industrial education, it is pointed out that although the 
number of Government and Government aided schools remained the 
same, during the year Government passed a scheme for extending the 
period of training at industrial schools from 2 to 3 years. The estimated 
cost of this scheme is Rs. 51,226 recurring and Rs. 64,850 non-recurring. 

During the year the work of introducing improved appliances among 
handloom weavers continued and 107 villages were visited by the textile 
staff of the Department. In addition to this the Department is also consi¬ 
dering the improvement of other cottage textile industries such as Dyeing 
and Printing, Niwar making, Rope making. Knitting and Durrie making. 

It appears that a report on the cost of living index numbers for working 
classes in Nagpur and Jubbulpore is shortly to be published. A State 
Aid to Industries Bill is at present under the consideration of the Central 
Provinces Government. 


Current Periodicals 

Summary of titles and contents of special articles 

THE LABOUR MAGAZINE—VOL. VH, NO. 4, AUGUST 1928. (The Trade. Union 
Congress and the Labour Party, London.) 

Special Articles: (1) Twenty-Five Years of Political Change, by Herbert Tracey, pp. 147-150. 

(2) The Problem of the Russian Trade Unions, by Edgar T. Whitehead, pp. 131-154. 

(3) The Welfare of the Blind, by P. J. Dollan. {Chairman of Committee, Glasgow City Council). 
pp. 157-159. 

(4) The Industrial Tower of Babel, by R. M. Fox. pp. 163-165. 

(5) A Danish Alsace-Lorraine, by Carl Angel Andersen. {Foreign Editor, “ Socialdemokraien, * 
Copenhagen.) pp. 166 and 167. 

(6) The Disappearance of Rural England, by R. B. Suthers. pp. 172-174. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE-VOL. X, NO. 115, AUGUST 1928. (The Industrial Welfare 
Society, London.) 

Special Articles : (1) Worlds Committees, by Mr. B. B. Blackburn. {Managing Director, Best and 
Lloyd, Ltd.); Dr. C. Carpenter. {President, South Metropolitan Gas Co.) ; Mr. John W. Cole, 
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(Managing Director, Spirella Co. of Great Britain, Ltd.) ; Mr. Geoffrey Le M. Mander. (Director,. 
Mander Bros., Ltd., Wolverhampton.); Mr. Loris E. Mather. (Thurman, Mather and Plait, 
Limited.) ; Mr. Angus Watson. (Chairman, Angus Watson & Co., Ltd.), pp. 205-210. 

(2) A Canteen Problem : Why and when canteens are not patronised, by W. J. Hiscox. pp. 211 -213. 

(3) Work,s Magazine Difficulties, by Eric N. Simons, pp. 213-216. 

(4) SafeClothingfor Women Workers, pp. 217-219. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE-VOL. X, NO. 116» AUGUST 1928. (The Industrial Welfare 
Society, London.) 

Special Articles ; (1) Abnormal Sickness among Typists : account of a preliminary investigaticrr 
by the Industrial Welfare Society into some causes of and remedies for, certain high sickness rates amcrg 
girls doing typing and similar work. pp. 241 -244. 

(2) Canteen for a Clerical Staff, pp. 249-251. 

(3) Works Committees, by Mr. W. T. Bell. (Chairman and Managing Director, Robey and 
Company, Ltd.) ; Mr. E. J. Fox. (Managing Director, The Stanton Ironworks Company, Ltd.) 
The Honourable Henry Mond. (Director, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.), pp. 251 -253. 

(4) Delicate Eyework and Efficiency : an interesting experiment with glasses for the relief of eyestrain 
among persons performing very fine Work ; an account of the attitude of the workers and of the increased 
output obtained, pp. 257-259. 

(5) Accidents and Acetylene, pp. 260-262. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. X^CVl, NO. 4, APRIL 1928. (U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labour, Washington.) 

Special Articles : (1) Measures to combat Unemployment in Europe, by Peter A. Speck .—Great 
Britain : temporary measures to provide employment; permanent or preventive measures; 
Germany : temporary measures to relieve unemployment; expansion of regular work; other 
measures; Hungary : measures against unemployment; Estonia : municipal measures for 
providing work for unemployed ; national schemes to combat unemployment, pp. 1-14. 

(2) Health and Recreation Activities in Industrial Establishments. —Medical and hospital service ; 
sick leave with pay; vacations with pay; lunch rooms ; recreation ; group life insurance and 
disability funds; education; encouragement of thrift; administration of personnel work; 
conclusion, pp. 14-21. 

(3) Unemployment in the United States : Report of the Secretary of Labour, —Report of Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour Statistics ; part-time employment, pp. 22-31. 

(4) Retirement Systems for Municipal Employees .—Scope of systems ; employee representation 
in management; character of plans and source of funds ; conditions for retirement; conditicns for 
superannuation or service retirement; conditions for disability retirement; retirement allowances ; 
allowances for disability retirement; refunds ; provision for dependents, pp, 38-43. 

(5) Present Labour Conditions in China, by S. K. Sheldon Tso, LL.B., M.A., Ph.D .—Classes 
of labour ; unemployment; causes of unemployment; woman and child labour ; hours of labour ; 
wages ; increase in cost of living ; real wages ; average annual income in China, pp. 44-55. 

(6) Hours and Earnings in Slaughtering and Meat Packing, 1927 .—Guaranteed hours of pay; 
overtime ; work on Sunday and holidays ; statistics of wages and hours, pp. 104-115. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

LABOUR GAZETTE-VOL. XXVHl, NO. 7, JULY 1928. (The DeiMurtment of Uboar, 
Canada.) 

Special Articles ; (1) Plan to make Arbitration Awards Enforceable in U. S. A .—Conference at 
New York ; principle approved, pp. 704-706. 

(2) Industrial Conferences in Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand .—Great Britain; 
Australia; New Zealand, pp.706-708. 

(3) Minimum Wages for Female Employees in Quebec: Orders governing the Textile Trade m- 
Montreal and District and in rest of Province .—Orders Numbers 5 and 6. pp 713 and 714. 

(4) Workmens Compensation in Alberta and British Columbia in 1927 .—^Alberta; British 
Columbia—Extent of protection to workmen, accidents and claims, accident prevention and first 

aid. pp.717-719. 

(5) Industrial Hygiene at McGill University, by Frank G* Pcdlcy, M.D., of the Industrial Clinic 
McGill University, Montreal, p. 723. 

(6) Getting Results in Accidents Prevention, by Mr. A. C. Tagge (President, Cenada Cement Co.,. 
Limited, Montreal ).—^Workmen *$ compensation .* necessity for accident prevention ; the foundation 
of safety work; experience at Port (^Ibome; other plants; safety trophies; co-operation► 

pp. 724-727. 

Routine Matter. —in previous issues. 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation during July resulted in an increase of about £5300 in the 
weekly full-time wages of 150,000 workpeople, and in a reduction of £2450 
in those of 31,000 workpeople. 

The principal increase affected men 21 years of age and over employed 
as plain timeworkers in federated shipbuilding yards in England and Scot¬ 
land, most classes of skilled timeworkers receiving an increase of Is. 6d. 
per week, while the majority of semi-skilled men and labourers received 
increases varying up to the same amount. Similar increases applied to 
adult timeworkers employed in the shipbuilding Industry at Belfast. There 
were small increases in the cost-of-living wage of workpeople employed 
in the textile bleaching, dyeing, printing, etc., industry of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire and Scotland, the increases amounting to under i per cent, on 
current wages in Yorkshire, and to 3d. per week in the case of men, and 2d. 
per week in the case of women, in Lancashire and Scotland. Other bodies of 
workpeople whose wages were increased Included lambs’ wool and worsted 
yarn spinners at Leicester, and workpeople employed in wholesale ware¬ 
houses at Manchester. The principal bodies of workpeople affected by 
reductions in wages included shale miners and shale oil workers in Scotland, 
blastfurnacemen in Cleveland and Cumberland, iron puddlers and millmen 
in the West of Scotland, and men employed by public works contractors 
in London. {From Ministry of Labour Gazette,** London, August 1928.) 


At 1st August the average level of retail prices of all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 65 per cent, above that of July 1914, as compared with 
65 per cent, a month ago and 64 per cent, a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding percentage for 1st August was 56, as compared with 57 
a month ago and 56 a year ago. {From '"Ministry of Labour Gazette,** 
London, Auyust 1928.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ :ic :is 

The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported 
to the Ministry of Labour as beginning in July, was 13. In addition, 12 
disputes which began before July were still in progress at the beginning 
of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all disputes in 
July (including workpeople thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties to the disputes) 
was about 21,600, and the aggregate duration of all disputes during July 
was about 227,000 working days. These figures compare with totals of 
23,700 workpeople involved and 452,000 working days lost in the previous 
month, and with 25,000 workpeople involved and 104,000 days lost in 
July 1927. {From ''Ministry of Labour Gazette," London, August 1928) 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND THE COUNTS 
(OR NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 




, Month of July 

Four months ended July 

Count or 

Number 

1 “ 





— 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 


Pounds 

.(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. ] to 10 


7,891 

7,081 

728 

27*301 

25,500 

5*226 

Nos. 11 to 20 


19.459 

17,481 

5,920 

73,274 

72.878 

29*064 

Nos. 21 to 30 


15,300 

15,433 

6,307 

62,000 

63.077 

30*572 

Nos. 31 to 40 


1.783 

2,177 

1*373 

6.813 

8387 

6*213 

Above 40 


910 

916 

500 

3,218 

3*795 

2*213 

Waste* etc. 


89 

130 


466 

453 

92 


Total .. 

45.432 

43,218 

14,828 

173,072 

174*090 

73380 

BOMBAY CITY 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 


7.065 

6,218 

60 

24,377 

22,422 

2*714 

Nos. 11 to 2U 


13.302 

12,189 

257 

49,318 

49.581 

7,208 

Nos. 21 to 30 


9,445 

9,921 

45 

38,663 

39.617 

6,422 

Nos. 31 to 40 


899 

1.133 


3,075 

3,852 

997 

Above 40 


348 

429 


1,193 

1,801 

417 

Waste, etc. 


79 

130 


424 

453 

92 


Total 

31.138 

30,020 

362^ 

117,050 

117,726 

17.850 


AHMEDABAD 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) , 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 .. ,* . . 

247 

148 

195 

845 

719 

735 

Nos. 11 to 20 . . „ . 

3*372 

2.658 1 

3.456 

13.310 i 

12*481 

12,737 

Nos. 21 to 30 . , „ .. 

4,292 

4*179 : 

4.780 , 

j 

17,182 ■ 

18,477 

18.927 

Nos. 31 to 40 .. „ . , 

734 

712 

I.C94 i 

2.947 I 

3*248 

4*047 

Above 40 ., „ . 1 

441 

344 

349 1 

1,557 j 

1,417 

1*271 

Waste, etc. ., *, .., 

i 

i 

•• 

•• 1 

* * ! 

! 

•• 


: I I 

9,086 1 8,041 j 9,874 35,841 j 36342 37,717 


Total .. 
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SEPT... 1928 


OETAOJi) STAIEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Description 

Grey & bleached piecegoods— 

Pounds 

! Month of July 

' 

1 1 

1926 j 1927 , 1928 

-■ i-- ' ■ 

(000) i (000) : (000) 

Four months ended July 

1926 1927 1928 

(000) ■ (too) ■ (000) 

Khadi 

•* 

t 1,511 

2,823 

439 

4.024 7363 ! 1,602 

Chudders 

•• 

1,868 

2.115 

660 

6,233 ; 6,773 : 2,725 

Dhotis 

*• 

8,059 

8,017 

5,872 

30,973 : 32315 ; 22,988 

Drills and jeans 

tf • • 

709 

1,202 

308 

3,843 5,005 : 2,042 

Cambrics and lawns 


37 

71 

40 

93 1 182 188 

Printers 

if 

135 

74 

177 

720 ' 565 747 

Shirtings and long cloth 

It 

10,585 

9,415 

3,841 

42.697 40,529 16,348 

T. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 


1,221 

1,286 

662 

4,561 5 391 , 2,870 

Tent cloth 

f* • • 

72 

8 

31 , 

156 204 124 

Other sorts 

I. .. 

405 

468 

299 

1,904 1,986 1320 

Total 

• • 

24,602 , 

25,479 

12329 

95,206 100.913 50,954 

Coloured piecegoods 

9f • • 

9,128 

10,161 

3,043 

36.955 ’ 40,135 15,706 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

• f • • 

208 > 

220 , 

25 

1,166 893 335 

Hosiery 

»> 

19 

24 

44 

99 123 - 195 

Miscellaneous 


236 

279 

79 

945 1,139 388 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 


144 

324 

53 

715 1,451 690 

Grand Total . . 

34337 , 

36,487 

15,573 

135,086 144,654 68,268 


BOMBAY CITY 


Grey & bleached piecegoods — Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

i (000) 

(OOU) 

(000) 

Khadi 

•f • • 

1,371 

2,387 

91 

: 3.593 

5,905 

767 

Chudders 

ti 

1,364 

1,454 

84 

! 4,488 

’ 4,827 

787 

Dhotis 

#1 

2328 

3.215 

257 

. 9,516 

11,689 

i 2.674 

Drills and jeans 

•» • • 

532 

1,103 

189 

1 3,507 

4,702 

1.593 

Cambrics and lawns 

ft • • 

4 

28 

8 

i 18 

70 , 36 

Printers 

• - 

: ,. 

.. 

1 

I 


1 

Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

.. .. 

8,074 

7,133 

589 

; 33,323 

1 

j 

30,698 i 5.867 

sheetings 

99 • • 

791 

899 

' 138 

I 3,169 

4.158 

1,053 

Tent cloth 

$9 * • 

69 

5 

11 

132 

178 

93 

Other sorts 

ft * • 

241 

301 

58 

1,102 

1,107 

367 

Total 

tt • • 

i 15,074 

16.525 

1i425 

! 58.848 

1 _ 

63334 

13,237 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods. 

ft • * 

6,394 

7.488 

509 

i 25,814 

1 

27,851 

5,683 

other than piecegoods 

99 • • 

200 

219 

, 10 

1,128 

883 

242 

Hosiery 

ft 

4 

7 

2 i 

19 

37 

14 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

99 • • 

184 

233 

1 

773 

919 

131 

silk or wool 

99 • • 1 

121 

247 

4 

413 

887 

199 

Grand Total .. 

21,977 

24.71‘9 

1.951 

1 1 

i 86,995 

1 

93.911 

19,506 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED-contd. 

AHMEDABAD 


Month of July Four months ended July 


Description 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Grey & bleached pieccgoods—Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(060) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi .. 

30 

79 

108 

95 

132 

201 

Chudders ,» 

386 

507 

386 

1,352 

1,409 

1,507 

Dhotis 

4,477 

3.687 

4,664 

17,606 

16,218 

16,694 

Drills and jeans «. 

28 

28 , 

31 

120 

117 

85 

Cambrics and lawns 

32 

44 

31 

72 

108 

138 

Printers 

75 

33 

87 

394 

234 

386 

Shirtings and long cloth 

1.929 

1,772 

2,809 

7,080 

7,200 

8,407 

T. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings .. 

341 

241 

392 

l,r>63 

1,('23 

1,274 

Tent cloth ». 

1 


3 

7 

5 

3 

Other sorts 

87 

98 

151 

448 

535 

577 

Total .. 

7.38(> 

6,4vS9 

8,662 

28.237 

26,981 

29,272 

Coloured piecegoods Pounds .. 

1.634 

l,44{> 

1,411 

7,375 

7,639 

6,651 

Grey and coloured goods 
other than piecegoods „ 

1 



5 

5 

4 

Hosiery „ 

15 

16 

42 

80 

86 

181 

Miscellaneous „ 

50 

37 

74 

170 

209 

247 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool ,, 

20 

75 

47 

294 

551 

483 

Grand Total 

9.106 . 

8.063 

10,236 

36,161 

35.471 

36,838 


MO R 20—7 




INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN PROGRESS IN AUGUST 1928 
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LABOUR GAZETTE SEPT., 1928 

ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES * 

1. Bombay City 



1 No. of act idonts due to i 

1 _ 

Nature of injury 

Total No. of 


: Machinery other causes 

Fatal Serious Minor 

persons in ured 

Class of Factory 

^ in motion 

: ■ i 

1 ' 1 ‘ ' 




Jan 

Muy 

Jan , Md> 

Jan ! May 

Jan 

May 

Jan 

May 

Jan 

M.i> 



to 

' to ' to , 

to to 

to 

to 

to 

lo 

to 

to 


April 

Aug 

.April Aug April ' Aug 

April 

Aug 

Apiii 

Aug 

Aj>i il 

Aug 

1. TexUle Mills— 

1928 

1928 

1928 1928 

1 

3 

1928 ; 1928 

1 

1928 

1928 

1928 

19..8 

1928 

1928 

Cotton Mills 
Woollen Mills .. 

97 

8 

' 80;a; 13(..)' 

-i , - 

79 

12 

97 

10 

180 

> 


Others 

1 


3 i[a) 


i 


3 

- 

9 

4 

Total .. 

II. Workshops— 

100 

8 

83ia) lt>(a) 

' 2 

4 ' 

82 

i4 

100 

12 

18() 

26 

Engineering 

IJ 

lo 

134 

3 2 

032(a) 7ol(a) 

, id) 

.. ■ 1 

35 

15 

in 

137 

140 

h5 

Railway 

Mint 

7) 

0 J 

2 1 

1 

89 

1 

<»|9 

79h 

710 

8 39 

) 

Others 

0 

) 

12 ' 20 

3' 4 


3 

0 

1) 

1*9 

18 

2) 

Total .. 

III. Miscellaneous — 
Chemical Works 

F lour MilU 

93 

i 

90 

778(a) 918(aJ 
id) 

1 . 1 

1 

2 3 

127 , 

’i 

04 

1 

1 

713 

1 

952 

874 

1 

1 

1.019 

1 

1 

iViriling Presses 

4 

i 

) 3 


2 

4 

2 



4 

Others 

IJ 

8 

2).aj 29(a) 
(cj 

1 

14 

20 

24 

23 

38 

44 

Total .. 

17 

9 ' 

20vaJ 34(a) 

It/ 

7 

7 (a) 

... 1 

17 

2ti 

27 

2 3 

44 

50 

Total, All Factories . 

2IU 

107 

H87(a/ %8(c) 
id) 

6 4 

226 

104 

872 

987 

1..'14 

1,0 F) 


2. Ahmedabad 


No. of accidents due to Nature of injury 


i olid No. of 



Machinery 

(Other causes 

fi 

ital 

Serious 

M 

nor 

i ot/ii r\o. oi 
j/cisons •njured 

Class of Factory 

Jan 

Mu> 

Jan 

' May 

Jan 

M.\ 

Jan 

Ma- 

Jail 

M X 

Jau 

M..^ 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1>I 


f'* 

to 


Ami 

Aug 

Ap.il 

Aug 

Arril 

Aug 

A\pill 

Aug 

' pnl 

\lK 

\o/.| 



1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

! 

1928 

.9^ 

1928 

1928 

19>8 

1928 

P‘28 

1928 

I Textile Mills— 

Cotton 

79 

99 

4b 

5: 

7 

5 

90 

9t, 

>5 

)(J 

i27 

|5| 

Total .. 

7y 

99 

48 

52 

2 

5 

‘H) 

9(, 


50 

127 

151 

11. Miscellaneous— 

Match F aclon'es.. 
Flour Mills 

Oil Mills 

Engineering 


1 

i 


i •• ; 
i 'i 




1 

'i 




1 

*2 

Others .. 1 



’i 

• • i 







*i 


Total .. 1 

I 


2 

I 

1 . 


! 

1 

- 


1 

1 

3 

( 

Total, All Factories .. | 

79 ' 

lOl 

49 

! 

53 ; 

2 [ 

1 

5 : 

91 1 

98 ; 

35 

51 

128 

154 


Tl'e figures for May to August are pr<linimai\. 


Exj^lanaiion .—(a) 2 persons injured by one accident, (c) 7 persons injured by one aicideni (d) 8 persons 
injured by one uccideftt. s' • 
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loi 


ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES~(con/(/.) 
3. Karachi City 



No of accidents due to ! * 

Nature of injury 



Total No. of 

Class of Factory 


causes. Fatal Serious 

Minor 

persons injureo 


Jan 

Mi\ Jan , 

May , Jan 

M Jan May 

Jan 

May 

Jan 

May 


to 

to to ; 

to to 

to to to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


April 

Atm April 

Auk Api 1 

A K April Auk 

April 

Aue 

April 

Aug 

I. Workshops— 

Railway and Port 

192^ 

, 1928 1928 

1928 1928 

1928 ' 1928 1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1 rust 


2 i 

7 

5 

3 

4 

3 

9 

r.ngineei Ing 

i 

3 

1 

1 1 

3 


4 

1 

l ota 1 .. 

1 

2 0 

8 

1 6 

0 

4 

7 

10 

11. Miscellaneous— .. 

() 

2 12 

6 

1 T 

17 

5 

lb 

8 

1 Ola i .. 

0 

2 12 

6 

1 3 

17 

5 

18 

8 

Total, All f actories .. 

7 

4 I« 

14 

2 9 

23 

9 

23 

18 


4. Other Centres 


No. of accidents due to Nature of lOjUry 

__ _Total No. of 

persons injured 

^''a^hmery Other causes Fatal Serious Minor 


Class of Fuctor> 

in n otion 

. __ 

___ 


__ 








Jan 

M-v 

Jfin 

Ma> 

Jan 

Miy 

Jan 

Mty 

Jan 

M.,% 

Jan 

Ma^ 


to 

lo 

1 > 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

t<. 

to 

to 

to 


.Ai>i i) 

Aurf 

Aprtl 

Auk 

A pill 
1928 

\ni 

A or 1 

Auk 

April 

Auk 

Aorl 

-Any 


1928 

1“2« 

1928 

i 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1 l<*AiiU Mills— 

emotion .Mills 

4i 

34 

l8(/>) 

2)(6) 

1 


29 

24 

31 

37 

61 

61 

Others 

Id 


U) i 




5 


15 


20 


1 otnl .. 

n. W orkshops— 

M 

17 

34 

28{Aj 

i 

23;A) 

1 


34 

24 

4o 

37 

81 

61 

Rai Iway 

Anns and Am- 

I 1 

91 

102 



15 

19 

93 

94 

lOvH 

113 

mun tiuii 

1 

1 

7 

2 



2 

1 

b 

2 

8 

3 

Others 

3 

I 

19 : 

8 



4 

3 

18 

6 

) > 

9 

1 Ota) .. 

III. Miscellaneous— 

Ginn ink' and Pres¬ 

21 

13 

117 

112 

•• 


21 

23 

117 

10> 

138 

125 

sing ractories.. 

2 

3 

4*A 

7 

1 


7 

5 



a 

5 

Paint Works 











., 


Others 

i 

\h 

21* 

i4 i 

8(a) 


*2 

1*8 

20 

ii 

*8 

29 

3(5 

Tot.1 .. j 

17 

24 

18.A 1 

10(a) 

1 

2 

25 

25 

11 

8 

37 ! 

! 

35 

Toul. AH Factories .. i 

89 

71 

IOT'A”' 

147(a) 

fh) 

2 

2 

80 

72 

174 

147 . 

256 1 

221 


Explanation:—(a) 2 persons injured by one acadent (A) 3 person^ m ured by one accident 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 

BY GROUPS 

Prices in July 1914= 100 


Months 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Cereal 

and 

pulses 

Other 
articles 
of food 

All food 

Fuel an( 
lighting 

Qothing 

House' 

rent 

Cos t of 
living 

1925 

September 


.. 

125 

118 

124 

182 

146 

165 

188 

172 

151 

October 



128 

121 

128 

182 

148 

165 

192 

172 

153 

November 

.. 

.. 

129 

132 

129 

182 

149 

165 

185 

172 

153 

December 

- 


132 

137 

13^ 

183 

151 

165 

176 

172 

155 

1929 

Jsniwry 


,, 

132 

140 

133 

183 

151 

165 

173 

172 

155 

February 

.. 

.. 

132 

136 

132 

181 

150 

165 

172 

172 

154 

March 

.. 


132 

136 

133 

182 

151 

165 

174 

172 

155 

April .. 


.. 

132 

133 

132 

180 

150 

165 

175 

172 

153 

May .. 

.. 

.. 

133 

138 

133 

177 

150 

164 

170 

172 

153 

June .. 

.. 

.. 

133 

139 

134 

182 

152 

164 

162 

172 

155 

July .. 



134 

145 

135 

187 

155 

164 

160 

172 

157 

August 

.. 


135 

141 

136 

181 

153 

164 

160 

172 

155 

September 

.. 


135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 


.. 

135 

150 

136 

180 

153 

164 

159 

172 

155 

November 

.. 

.. 

133 

152 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

December 


.. 

134 

155 

136 

184 

154 

166 

148 

172 

156 

1927 

January 


,. 

134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

156 

February 

.. 

.. 

134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March 

.. 


134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April .. 



133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

172 

153 

May .. 

.. 


133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

172 

152 

June .. 



134 

156 

136 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July .. 


.. 

136 

153 

138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

August 



136 

• 157 

138 

184 

155 

166 

152 

172 

157 

September 



132 

151 

134 

180 

151 

166 

163 

172 

154 

October 


.. 

127 

151 

129 

180 

148 

156 

163 

172 

151 

November 

.. 

.. 

125 

151 

127 

180 

147 

156 

157 

172 

150 

December 



129 

155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 

172 

151 

1928 

January 

.. 

.. 

132 

160 

135 

180 

151 

156 

152 

172 

154 

February 


.. 

127 

152 

129 

174 

146 

144 

133 

172 

148 

March 

.. 

.. 

123 

146 

126 

171 

142 

144 

151 

172 

145 

April 


.. 

121 

147 

124 

168 

140 

145 

153 

172 

144 

May .. 



123 

153 

126 

175 

144 

145 

155 

172 

147 

June .. 



122 

142 

124 

172 

142 

158 

156 

172 

146 

July .. 



120 

144 

123 

177^ 

143 

158 

158 

172 

147 

August 

.. 


119 

144 

121 

176 

142 

158 

159 

172 

146 

sifpmniDtr 

•• 

•• 

120 

143 

122 

174 

141 

151 

157 

172 

145 
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The Month in Brief 

GENERAL STIOKE m BOMBAY MILLS: WOIK RESUMED 

As the result of a conference between the Joint Strike Committee 
and the Millowners’ Association, presided over by the Honourable 
Sir Ghulam Husein Hidayatuilah, General Member, and held at the' 
Secretariat on October 4 it was decided that the strike should be called 
off pending the report of a Committee of Enquiry. Details of the 
settlement are given on another page. The Committee of Enquiry 
consist of Sir Charles Fawcett, Judge of the High Court (Chairman), 
Mr. M. P. Kharegat, I.C.S. (retired) and Mr. B. S. Kamat, who was a 
member of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, except in Bombay City where the General Strike 
was in progress, the supply of labour was equal to the demand during the 
month of September 1928. The average absenteeism was 3'68 per cent, 
for Ahmedabad, 2'74 per cent, for Viramgaum, 15’88 per cent, for 
Sholapur and 8*75 per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 11*71 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 13*49 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 9*70 per cent, in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Tnisf^d^^kpercentage absenteeism was 6*40. 

WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBER 

In October 1928, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 146 as against 145 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 142. 

INDEX NUMOER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for September 1928 
was 148. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPU*rES 

There were five industrial disputes in the month of September 1928. 
The number of workpeople involved was 171,289 and the number of 
working days lost 4,088,637. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During September 1928, the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
in favour of India amounted to Rs. 169 lakhs. 

MO R 24—1 




The Cost of Living Index for October 1928 

A RISE OF ONE POINT 

:: :: 2SSS: 

In October 1928,* the average level of retail prices for all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for the working 
classes in Bombay City was one point higher than in the preceding month. 
Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914, the general index number 
was 146 in October and 145 in September 1928. The general index is 
thus 47 points below the high-water mark (193) reached in October 1920 
and 8 points lower than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1927. 

As compared with September 1928, the index number for all food articles 
recorded a rise of 1 point. The index number for Cereals advanced by 
one point owing to an increase in all the cereals except rice which was 
stationary at 121. Gram and turdal rose by 14 and 7 points respectively. 
The index number for all food grains stood at 124 as against 122 in the 
previous month. Among other food articles, refined sugar was cheaper 
by 8 points but the price of raw sugar (gul) increased by 7 points. Tea 
advanced by one point and ghee by 2 points while salt, mutton and potatoes 
declined by 5, 8 and 14 points respectively. The price of the remaining 
articles was practically stationary during the month under review. The 
index number for the “ other food ** group remained stationary at 174. 

The “ fuel and lighting ” index number fell by 7 points to 144 due to a 
further decrease in the price of firewood. The index number for “ clothing 
decreased by one point to 156 as a result of a slight fall in the price of 
shirtings. 

All item : Percentage increase over July 1914 


— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Januaiy .. 

69 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

February .. 

62 

65 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

March 

60 

65 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

April 

60 

62 

56 

50 

38 

53 

53 

44 

May 

67 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 

June 

73 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 

July 

77 

65 

53 

1 57 

57 

57 

56 

47 

August 

80 

64 

54 

' 61 

52 

55 

57 

46 

September . 

85 

65 

54 

' 61 

, 51 

55 

54 

45 

October .. 

83 

62 

52 

I 61 

53 

55 

51 

46 

November . 

82 

60 

53 

1 61 

53 

54 

50 


December.. 

79 

61 

57 

60 

55 

j 56 

1 


Nearly 




-- 

--1 

L 



average .. 

73 

! 64 

54 1 

57 

55 

! 55 

1 

54 



The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
food, fuel and lighting, clothing and houserent. The articles have been 


given the relative importance which each bears to the total all-India 
aggregate expenditure. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 

* The prices on which the index is b«ed are those collected between &pten)l^r 16 and October 15. 
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WOKXINC CLASS COST fX UVIKG INDEX^OCTOBER 



! 

Annual 

con¬ 

Price per Unit of Ouantity 

Price X Mass Unit 


1 

sump¬ 







Artklct 

Unit of 
quantity 

tion 

(Mass 








Units) 

July 

Sept. 

October 

July 

Sept. 

Octobtf 



(in 

crorea) 

1914 

1928 

1928 

1914 

1928 

1928 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

HKe 

Maund 

70 

5'594 

6*781 

6*781 

391*58 

474*67 

474*67 



21 

5*594 

6*667 

6*917 

117*47 

I40*U 

145*26 

iowwi 

oftlri 


„ 

II 

4*354 

4*667 

4*750 

47*89 

51*34 

52*25 

• 

* 

•• 

6 

4*313 

5 146 

5*313 

25*88 

30*88 

31*88 

TotaJ—Ceraslt . 

. i • • ! 





562*82 

696*90 

704*06 

Jnd€xNumben—CtfmU . 


1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

iuu 

Uu 

121 

Puitttr- 


1 







C*r«m .. • 

Maund 

! 10 

4*302 

6*250 

6*859 

43*02 

62*50 

6S’59 

Turdd 



1 3 

i__ 

5*844 

8*005 

8*417 

17*53 

24*02 

2S-25 

Tolsl—P uIms ,, 

! 

i 




60*55 

86*52 

93*84 

Index Numben—tedm . 

1 " 

1 

1 

•• 

•* 

•• 

iuu 

I4J 

155 

OQh food artida~- 

Maund 

1 




15*24 



duesT U«bncd) .. .. j 

’ 2 

7*620 

12*500 

11*906 

25*00 

23*81 

Kaw Suiiar (Oul) .. 

,, 

7 

8*557 

13*094 

13*693 

59*90 

91*66 

95*85 

Tea 


1 

40*000 

75*214 

75*641 

1*00 

1*88 

1*89 

Salt 

1 •* 

i 5"* 

2*130 

3*313 

3*219 

10*65 

16*5/ 

16*10 

beei 

' Seer 

1 28 

0*323 

0*510 

0*510 

9*04 

l4*28 

14*28 

Mutton 


i 33 

0*417 

0*771 

0*740 

13*76 

25*44 

24*42 

Mila 

h^und 


9* 198 

17*583 

17*583 

128*77 

246*16 

246*16 

Ghee 

„ 

■ 4 

50*792 

89*z87 

90*4/4 

76*19 

133*93 

135*71 

Potatoee % 

„ 

II 

4*479 

7*7eO 

7*141 

49*27 

85*14 

78*55 

Onions 


3 

1*552 

3*573 

3 573 

4*66 

10*72 

10*72 

Coc^anut OtJ .. 

.. 

i 

j 

25*3% 

27*974 

27*974 

12*70 

I3*9y 

13*99 

Total—Other ioo<l articles .. 

; 


.. 1 

. 


381*18 

664*77 

661*48 

Index I>iumifm'-Vther Jood\ 


1 





artielee 

1 .. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

m 

174 

174 

Total—All food articles 

i 





1.024*55 

1.448*19 

1.459*38 

Index i\umben--Aa J<Ml atUdee 


" 

•• 

•• 


Iuu 

I4t 

142 

Fled end UghUar^ 



i 






Keromnm oil 

C«M 

5 

4*375 

6*688 

6*688 

21*88 

33*44 

33*44 

hirewood 

Maund > 

48 

0*792 

1*193 

1*099 

38*02 

5/ 26 

52*75 

i 

•• 

1 

0*542 

0*760 

0*760 

U 54 

0*/6 

0*76 

Total'-’Fucl and lighting ,. 






60*44 

91*46 

86*95 

Index t^lumhen—tuei and Uatiting . 


•• 

•• 

•• 


too 

151 

144 

ClMnt^ 









Ctiuddars 

Shiriingt 

T. Liuttis 

Lb. 

27 

0*594 

0*906 

0*906 

16*04 

24*46 

24*46 


25 

0*641 

1*042 

1*026 

16*03 

26*05 

25*65 


36 

0*583 

0*906 

0*906 

20*99 

32*62 

32*62 

. . .. Totah~Ciotlnsig ,, 






53*06 

83*13 

82*73 

1 

i 

1 

1 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

IUU 

15? 

156 

Homa-rant 

Per 

10 

11*302 

19*440 

19*440 

113*02 

194*40 

194*40 

Index Num6m---Haun-rent 

month. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100 

172 

172 

GrwB4 Total .. 





.. 1 

[J&VOI 

1.817 *18 ] 

1.823*48 

Coot olUviat IMox Numbors. 

.. 



•• 

,. 

100 

145 

141 


MO s 24—U 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in 
September and October 1928 as compared vrith the price level for July 
1914, which is taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the prices 
of articles per standard (or railway) maund or seer:— 






{Increase 





Increase 





!(+) or 





(+) or 





decrease 





decrease 





.(-:) of 





(t> of 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Sept. 

1928 

Oct. 

1928 

{points in 

I Oct. 

; 1928 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Sept. 

1928 

Oct. 

1928 

points in 
Oct. 
1928 





i over or 





ovei*or 





! below 





below 





j Sept. 





S^t. 



, 


1928 





1928 

Rice 

100 

121 

121 


Salt .. .. 

100 

156 

151 

- 5 

Wheat .. 

100 

119 

124 

4-5 

Beef 

100 

158 

158 

.. 

Jowari .. .. I 
Bajri .. .. > 

100 

107 

109 

f 2 

Mutton .. 

100 

185 

177 

- 8 

100: 

119 

123 

4- 4 

Milk .. .. 

100 

191 

191 

.. 

Cim .. 

100 

145 

159 

+ 14 

Ghee 

100 

176 

178 

+ 2 

Turdal .. .. 1 

100 

137 

144 

i- 7 

Potatoes .. 

100 

173 

159 

-14 

Sugar (refined).j 

100 

164 

156 

--8 

Onions .. 

100 

230 

230 

.. 

Raw sugar (gul). 

100 

153 

160 

+ 7 

Cocoanut oil .. 

100 

no 

no 

.. 

Ten .. ,.! 

1 

lOU 

188 

189 

f 1 

All food articles 
(weigh ted 
average).. 

100 

141. 

142 

+ 1 

1 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount jpurchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 17, Wheat 19, Jowari 8, Bajri 19, Gram 37, Turdal 31, Sugar 
(refined) 36, Raw Sugar (gul) 37, Tea 47, Salt 34, ^ef 37, Mutton 44, 
Milk 48, Ghee 44, Potatoes 37, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 9. 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power in the month under review was 11 annas for ail 
items and 11 annas 3 pies for food articles only. 


Logarithmic Chart showing cost of living in Bombay (July 1914 » 100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram cm this page sho^i^s the comparative levels of the cost of living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certain other world centres from the middle of 1923. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In consideringthe position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depreciation 
of currency. 



The following are the sources of the Index Nos.: (1) United Kingdom—^Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, (2) New Zealand—Census and Statistics Office, Wellington (by cable), (3) South Africa- 
Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, (4) U.S.A.—^Monthly Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, (5) Canadar—The Labour C^eUe, published by the Department of Labour, Canada, 
(6) Australia—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published by the League of Nations, (7) All other 
countries—from the Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. The India figure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes only. The actual Index Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found among the tables at the end of the volume. The centres for which 
figures are published are India (&mbay), the United Kingdom, Canada, i^ustralia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, France (Paris) and the United States of America. 
The Labour Office also maintains a register wherein the Index Numbers for all countries for which 
figures are available are recorded* 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICES m BOMBAY* 
liicrvaM oTer July 1914 .. 48perc«iit. 

In September 1928, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay 
was 148 as against 146 in the previous month. As compared with August 
1928, there was a rise of 7 points in the food group but the non-food index 
number recorded no change. The general index number was 115 points 
below the highest peak (263) reached in August 1918 and one point higher 
than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1927. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for food grains 
advanced by 9 points to 139 due to a rise of 9 points in Cereals and of 
7 points in Pulses. With the exception of jowari and turdal, which remained 
stationary during the month, all the other food grains advanced in price. 

The “ Sugar ” group recorded a rise of 4 points mainly due to an increase 
in the price of raw sugar (gul). Turmeric advanced by 12 points while 
ghee declined by 3 points. The index for the “ Other food group thus 
rose by 3 points. 

Under the non-food group, there was a fall of 1 point each in Raw cotton 
and Cotton manufactures, of 4 points in Other textiles and of 3 points in 
Other raw and manufactured articles. Metals and Oilseeds rose by 1 and 
4 points respectively while the index number for Hides and skins recorded 
no change. The index number for the “ non-food ” group remained 
stationary at 147. 

The subjoined table compares September 1928 prices with those of the 
preceding month and the corresponding month last year:— 


Wimlesalc Market Prices in Bombay t 100 ^ Average oj 1927 



! 

Groups j 

r^.of 

items 

•h or— % '+ or— % 
compered 1 compared 
with Aug. jwith Sept 
1928 1927 

Groups 

Dec Mar June AugiSept 
1927 192819281928!l928 

1. 

Cereals 

7 

+ 7 

•f 4 

i 

1 1. Cereals .. 93 

94 

% 

96 92, 99 

2. 

Pulses 

2 

4- 6 

7 

; 2. Pulses .. 95 

105 

% 

95, %! \{j2 

3. 

Sugar 

3 

4- 3 

+ 2 

! 3. Sugar .. 99 

97 

9U 

113 

101 

4. 

Other food .. 

3 

+ 2 

4-18 

4. Other food .. 106 

101 

103! 

126, 122 

! 124 


All food .. 

13 


i^ 

All food.. 

97 

94 

|03 100 

1 

7105 

5. 

Oilseeds .. i 

4 

4- 3 


5. OiUeedc .. 101 

93 

89 

93 91 

94 

6. 

Raw cotton .. 

5 

- 1 

-18 

6. Raw cotton .. 122 

112! 

108 

HI; 101 

100 

7. 

Cotton manu* 
factures .. 1 

6 

-1 

-2 

7. Cotton manu-j 

1 factures ..! 105 

100* 

99 

103 103 

102 

8. 

Other textiles . 

2 

-3 

-15 

8. Other textiles. 103 

95 

91 

94 91 

SR 

9. 

Hides and skins' 

3 ! 

.... 

4-11 

9. Hides & skins. 102 

88 

102 

107; 113* 113 

10. 

Metals .. 1 

5 1 

+ 1 

! + 4 

110. Metals ..j 93 

92 

92 

97 % 

97 

11. 

Other raw and 
manufactured* 
articles 

! 

4 

-2 

— 7 

11. Other raw and j 
manufactured! 
articles .. ! 100 

9li 

86 

: 

92 95 

93 


All non-food ..' 

r 

"29“ 

1 


7^3" 

All non-food 103 

-97 

97 

li/l 99 

799 

General Index No. ' 

44 1 

1 

+ 1 

.... 

General Index No. 101 

97, 

1 

95' 101 99 

101 


* Actual prices will be found on pages 206-207. t Wholeatle pricea in Karachi will be found on pages 208-W, 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements in 
food, nonfood and general wholesale prices:— 

July 1914 - 100 



— 

! Food Index 

1 No. ; 

Non-food 
Index No. 

General 
Index No 

1 f^lve-monthly 

average for 191B .. 

171 

275 

239 


.. 1919 .. 

202 

234 

223 

.. 

1920 .. 

206 

219 

216 


1921 .. 

193 

201 

198 

»v 

1922 .. 

186 

187 

187 

99 

1923 .. 

179 

182 

181 

99 

1924 .. 

173 

188 

182 


1925 .. 

155 

167 

163 


1926 

145 

152 

149 

, 

„ 1927 .. 

143 

148 

147 

Nine-monthly 

1928 .. 

141 

146 

144 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Index 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and ail articles in the Bombay wholesale 
market from September 1920. 

WholcMale Price Index Numbers^ Bombay 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The *^w Brllm on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Gilcutta. The index 
numbers for Qilcutta are prepared by the Director-General of G>mmercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute numufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (I item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. Hie method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, i.e., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase fti prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1923 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and 1927 the two curves temporarily crossed. 
Since June 1927 prices in Bombay have been lower than those in 
Calcutta except in June and August 1928. 

Tht diagram ts on an arithmetic and not a logarithmic scale 
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COMPARISON WITH WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are:—Bombay, the Labour 
Office ; United Kingdom, the Board of Trade; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are:—Gmada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; China (Shanghai), Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-Indies; Australia, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the League of Nations ; Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures republished 
in the Statist. 

The^ Labour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
includii^ three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
the Uni^ States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London Times, and the three for the United States of America are those 
of firadstreet, Prcrf. Irving Fisher and Dun.. > 
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2. RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 


Article 

Grade 

Rate per 

Equiva-' 
knt in 
tolaa 

July 

1914 

Aug. 1928 

Sept. 

1928 

Increase (+ ) or 
decreaw (—) in Sept. 
1928 over or below 

i 








July 1914 Aut. 1928 



1 


As. p. 

Ai. p. 

Af.p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

Rice •• 

Rangoon Small>miil.* 

Paylee .' 

2M , 

5 10 

6 10 

6 II 

+1 I 

j +0 1 

Wheet .. 

Pissi Seoni *.. .# 

*• 

200 

5 10 

6 8 

6 8 

+0 10 

1 

Jowiri 

Best Sholapuri 

s. 

200 i 

4 3 

4 10 

4 8 

+0 5 

■~0 2 

Btiri 

Ghati 


204 ' 

4 7 

5 4 

5 3 

+0 8 

—0 1 

Gimm .. .. 

Delhi* 


192 

4 4 

6 0 1 

6 0 

4-1 8 

i .. 

Turdal 

Cawnpore 

ss 

204 

5 11 

8 3 

8 2 

+2 3 

i ~0 3 

Sugar (refined) .. ! 

Java, white .. 

Seer .. 

28 

1 1 

1 10 

1 9 ; 

TO 6 

—0 1 

Raw Sugar (Gul).. 1 

SangU, middle quality 

s. 

28 

1 2 

i 10 

i 10 

fO 8 


Tea .. .. 1 

Loose Ceylon, powder 

Lb .. 

1 

39 

7 10 

15 2 

14 8 

4 6 10 

—0 6 

Salt .. ,. 

Bombay, black 

Paylee .. 

176 

1 9 

3 0 

2 11 

+ 1 2 

—0 1 

Beef .. .. 1 


Lb. ..t 

39 

2 6 

4 0 

4 0 

+ 1 6 


Mutton .. ^ 


s. 

39 

3 0 

6 2 

6 0 , 

4 3 0 ( 

-0 1 

Milk 

Medium 

Seer .. 

56 

2 9 

4 11 

4 11 

4-2 2 


Ghee .. ' 

Belsaum. Sunenor .. 


28 

7 1 

12 10 

1 1 

12 6 , 

1 1 > 

T5 5 

4-0 5 

*H) 4 

Potatoes .. 

Ordinary 

SI 

28 

0 8 


Onions 

Nasik .. .. 

s. 

28 

0 3 

0 6 

0 6 * 

+0 3 1 


Gxroanut oil 

Middle quality 

.. .. 

28 

3 7 

3 11 

3 11 

-10 4 

•• 


Cwection of pnca.—The following ire ihe arm and streets m which prif.e quotations are obtained for artkles other 
than butcher s meat r— 

Dadar—Dadar Station Road. 

Kumbharwada—Kumbharviada Road (North End). 

^.itan Chowki—Kumbharwada Hoad (South End). 

Elphinsione Road. 

Naigan^Naigani Cross Road and Development Chawls. 
y. Parel—Poibawdi. m, Nal ba ar. 

i be prices tor mutton and beef are collected from the Central Mumapal Markets. The number of quotations 
f k Oft **'**^ * during the month is, on an average, l(X). The prices are collected by the Investigatois 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 


7. FergUMon Road. 

8. DeLisle Road. 

9. Supanbag—Suparibag Road. 

10. Chinchpokli—mel Road. 

11. Grant iWd. 

12. Nal Ba ar. 


The variations in prices during September 1928 as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Among food grains, rice 
advanced by one pie per paylee, jowari, bajri and turdal recorded a decrease 
of 2, 1 and 3 pies respectively per paylee while the price of wheat and gram 
showed no change. Amongst other food articles, the price of refined 
sugar and ghee fell by 1 and 4 pies respectively per seer. Salt was 
cheaper by one pie per paylee and mutton and tea recorded a decrease of 
2 and 6 pies respectively per Ib. The price of the remaining articles was 
practically stationary during the month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Mutton 
and onions are double the pre-war price. Tea, milk and ghee have risen 
by more than 75 per cent.; sugar refined, salt and potatoes by more than 
60 per cent, and beef by 60 per cent. The price of cocoanut oil is only 
9 per cent, above its pre-war level. 


* In the case of ricr, wheat and gnm. the. equivalents in tolas 4iown in column 4 relate (o 
Mandk," “ I^iasi Sarahatti ” ana " Punjab ” variety respectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES INDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD ARTICLES IN nVE CENTRES 
OF THE BO.tlBAir PRESIDENCY G<ily 1914=100) 


Aaga$l 1928 September 1928 


Anicles 

1 

g 


1 

1 

. 

Articles | 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 


£ 

J 


£ 

£ 




4 


J 

Rice (1) .. 

150 

120 

130 

159 

146 

Rice (1) 

150 

120 

130 

145 

151 

Wlmtd).. 

143 

132 

131 

123 

128 

Wheat (1) .. 

141 

130 

135 

121 

132 

Jowari 

118 

130 

100 

108 

98 

Jowari.. .. 

118 

130 

105 

108 

103 

Bajri .. .. 

132 

141 

121 

90 

106 

Bajri .. .. 

132 

138 

128 

90 

111 

Cram.. .. 

163 

142 

108 

121 

113 

Gram .. .. 

165 

147 

116 

128 

115 

Turdal 

153 

119 

144 

130 

135 

Turdal.. .. 

153 

120 

144 

138 

140 

Sugar (re¬ 
fined) .. 

167 

140 

145 

128 

120 

Sugar (re¬ 
fined) .. 

167 

138 

138 

110 

113 

Jagri (Gul). 

148 

135 

129 

133 

150 

Jagri (Gul) .. 

148 

135 

1 138 

129 

150 

Tea .. .. 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Tea .. .. 

190 

225 

<200 

171 

200 

Sait .. .. 

131 

145 

151 

159 

153 

Salt .. .. 

131 

145 

1 151 

152 

159 

Beef .. ... 

163 

180 ‘ 

100 

201 

141 

Beef .., 

179 

180 

i 100 

201 

141 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

150 

Mutton 

169 

167 

, *67 

133 

150 

Milk.. ..) 

191 

164 

200 

157 

133 

Milk .. .. 

191 

164 ' 

200 

157 

133 

Ghee .. .. i 

170 

158 

176 

163 

144 

Ghee .. .. 

170 

158 

1 *60 

163 

129 

Potatoes ..' 

159 

136 

263 

250 

208 

Potatoes .. ^ 

167 

141 1 

263 

200 

145 

Onions .,| 

184 

159 

111 

114 

105 

Onions 

184 

183 

100 

114 

114 

G>coanut oil! 

112 

108 

160 

109 

100 

Cocoanut oil. 

112 

108 

160 

109 

100 

Averuge— 






Average— 






AU^ food! 






AU food 






aitidiee ..i 

1 

155 

147 

149 

144 

137 

aiticlet .. 

157 

149 

149 

139 

134 


Chart dtowing the mweighted Retail Prices food Index Nwnbers (17 articles) in five centres of 
the Bombay Presidency (July 1914 price*-100) 
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PROGRESS OF THE MONSOON, 1928 

Ahbreoiatwna :— S -- Scanty, F = Fair, N = Narmal. 


June 

Rainfall Division ^ ~ ^ 

I. Bombay Presidency 

ivcr*.£ £ £ £ 

ainfall • • • * n S S S 

2 Gujarat. S|n!S S £|niF|£ 

3 Deccan. n!£ S n F-F Fin 

4 Konkan.Ej£ F £ NiNiFjE 

II. Madras Presidency ! * 

1 Malabar.£ N F S F,NiFiF 

2 Deccan.£ n SiN F>E!E S 

3 Coast North.S«F S|n Fnn £ 

4 South East.S|S S|£ F,E £ S 

HI. Mysore .E n SJE n;E,F F 

IV. Hyderabad 


V. Central Provinces 


OCT., 1928 


E^Exeeu. 




!M!lr51clgai*Ala 



VI. Central India 


VII. Bengal Presidency 

VIII. Assam. 

IX. Bihar & Orissa 


2 Orissa. 

3 Chota Nagpur. •. 

X. United Provinces 


XL Punjab 


S £ S F 



F,£ EInIe n!n f|n|£|n!n F 


F N E'F 


N £ F F S 
N F N EIEn S;F1£ 
E NIN;n|F S S S N 


Nj£ N F f.eief s: 

£!n FjF F £ N N N S SiF'F 


1 East & North.|E w S S 

2 South West. 


XI I. Northwest Frontier.| S ! E i,S S I F ' S S i E 
XIII. Rajputana ’ 


s;n 

IS 

IE 

1 _ 

f's’ 


lE 


XIV. Burma 



N F SIS 



i ! 

F E E F 

s s s:s 

NjS FIE 
F SjE;F 
N SiE F 

F, 

n'n n n 
SInIS S 
E!E F £ 

e;e:S e 

N s f;f 

S S E N 
N F E'n 

S ' N 1 £ ! N 
£ F n:£ 
E N FIE 


S N N IE 

s s f's 

S|N e;e 

F s e;e 
S s EE 

E E sIe 

e’e:s|e 

N s E F 

N s S N 
F N S E 

e's S £ 
EE S E 
E E S,N 

E S S N 

N N S E 

N s s s 

mam 


N .eieIe 

1 

F E N In 

E E eIn 

mm 

IJMMH 

NIEiE’S 

£ n n|F 

N E FlE 

■■■anal 


N S SIS 

F N FE 


E S sis 
E S S S 

S N S| N 
S S N |n 

F S S S 

S n n |N 

ESSE 

ESSE 

F s s,s 
E E SE 

N F nIF 
F E FIF 

F E n'f 
E EiEIE 


* The data for the Iftdus River refer to Calendar weeks . 

NOTES— 

*• Normal ** in the chart is a variation /rjwi 80 to 120% of the true normal: *’ Excm *’ mtanr more than 120 % of 
Asrmmoi :**Fair from 40 to / and Scantu **below 40% , The oahes are conmiunieotod by the Dtreetor 
Goneral of Pnorvatories, S^la, Cmcmation is made in his office on the sum of the rainfaH rtedittss for recordtng Nations 
inthaRalrAdlDiaiaion$,oxeludinaHittStaU^^ 

Tha raadipte of leash of Ae InAis in Sind are xetmunieated hit the Indue Rioer Coimn/snoii. and the normal and 
daoiaffom from As narmal are cahalatei aeeordbti to odute for any ffom week ascertained from the P. W, D. 















































































Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

Di^utat in Seiit«Dd>er .. S Wsrkpaq^ intolred .. 171,289 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during September 1928, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word " dispute,” in the ofBcial sense, means an interruption or work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with ” strike.” A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv- 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table I shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
September 1928, and the number of working days lost. 

L—Indnstritl DupotM Clatafied by Trades 


Trade 

Number of disputes m progress in 
September 1928 

Started » j 

before ^ Total 

September '"September 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved 
in all 

disputes in 
progress in 
Sept. 1928 

Aggregate 
duration 
in working 
days of all 
disputes in 
progress in 
Sept. 1928 

Textile 

3 2 

5 

17U89 

4,088,637 

Transport 

. — 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Engineering .. 

. • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Metol 

.... .... 

.... 

.... 


Miscellaneous 

. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total 

3 2 

5 

171,289 

4.088,637 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
five of which two occurred in Bombay City, and one each in Ahmedabad, 
BrMch and Sholapur. One of the disputes in Bombay Gty was a general 
strike which affected 68 cotton mills, two silk mills and one bleaching 
mill. The number of workpeople involved in these disputes was 171,289 
and the number of working days lost (i.c., the number of workpeople 
multiplied by the num^r of working days, less workers replaced) 
was 4,0M,637. 
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Table II shows the causes and results of the disputes. 


n>» Indnstiisl Disputes—‘CaiUM sad Results. May 1828 to September 1828 



May 

June 

July 

August 

1 September 


1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

; 1928 

Number of strikes and 
lock-outs .. .. 1 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

Disputes in progress at 

beginning .. 

2* 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Fresh disputes begun 

6 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Disputes ended 

4 

3 

3 

3 

I 

Disputes in progress at end. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Number of workpeople 

involved 

164.089 

166.156 

170.780 

170.982 

171.289 

Aggregate duration in 

working days 

Demands — 

Pay 

4,243,194 

4211.847 

4,141.454 

4.151,788 

4.088.637 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

Bonus 




< 


Personal 

1 

I 

2 

i 


Leave and hours 





(Others 

4 

3 

2 

2 

i 

Results— 

In favour of employees.. 



I 

1 


Compromised 

2 


2 



In favour of employers.. 


‘3 

.... 

2 

i 


The last table shows, among other things, the proportion of strikes 
settled in favour of the employersp the employees* or compromisccie 


lll*~Indiistrial Disputes—'Progrett for last 12 months t 


Month 


Disputes 

ended 

during 

the 

month 


Disputes Settled 

Aggregate 

number of favour In favour G>mpro- 
working day. 

! employers i employees , (Per 
(Per cent.) j (Per cent.)' cent.) 


October 

1927 

7 

6 

5 

4297 . 

100 

•. 

• • 

November 

ft • • 

5 

3 

5 

2.103 

100 


1 

December 



,, 


• • • • 



, , 

January 

1928 !! 

3 

3 

1 

377,121 


,, 

100 

February 

>» » • 

10 

8 

8 

249.083 

87 

13 


March 


14 

12 

12 

72239 

92 

8 


April 

»» • • 

10 1 

8 

5 

. 1,314.041 

100 

,, 


May 


8 ! 

6 

4 

4243.194 

50 


! 50 

June 

#» • . 

7* 

3 

3 

4211.847 j 

100 

,. 


July 

#» • • ‘ 

6 

2 

3 

4,141,454 


33 

67 

August 

»» • • 

6 

3 

3 

, 4.151.788 ' 

67 

33 

! ,, 

September 

*» • • 

5 

2 

1 

. 4.088,t37 

100 

. . 



* Three individual disputes which merged into the General strike are not counted separately* 

fThis table differs from the tables published till January 1927 in two respects. Firstly* the 
third and the lourth columns are newly aootd* and scconoly, the totals at the end have been omitted. 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243,194) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DISPUTES 

The number of industrial disputes, involving stoppages of work, reported 
as beginning in the month of September 1928 was two, as against three 
in the previous month. The number of workpeople involved in these 
disputes was 1205 and the number of working days lost amounted to 6324. 
Both disputes arose over questions relating to wages. In addition, three 
disputes, including the General Strike in the Bombay textile mills, involving 
170,084 workpeople in all, were in progress at the beginning of the month 
under review and resulted in a time loss amounting to 4,082,313 man days. 
Only one out of the five old and new disputes terminated during the month 
and the result was favourable to the employers. 

Progress of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY 

There were two industrial disputes in progress in Bombay City during 
the month under review. One of these was the continuation of the General 
Strike in the Textile Industry. The Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Joint Strike Committee to prepare a standardisation scheme of their own, 
completed their work and produced a new scheme, a copy of which was 
forwarded to Dr. Deshmukh, the President of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, to be submitted through him to the Millowners* Association. 
The Negotiations Sub-Committee of the joint Strike Committee demanded 
average increases of about 20 to 30 per cent, over the standard rates prepared 
by the Millbwners in the majority of the more important occupations or a 
ten per cent, increase over the March 1928 rates of wages. On the 10th,. 
Dr. Deshmukh issued a circular letter to public bodies such as the Indian 
Merchants* Chamber, the Stock Brokers* Association, the Grain 
Merchants* Association, etc,, in Bombay forwarding a memorandum 
suggesting a method of terminating the dispute and requesting their 
co-operation in bringing the strike to an end. 

Informal discussions took place on the 13th between Dr. Deshmukh and 
the members of the Joint Strike Committee and certain members of the 
public as a result of which it was proposed that an Enquiry Board consisting 
of two representatives each of Labour and Capital together with three 
outsiders from a panel of ten persons five of whom were to be nominated 
by the Millowners and five by the strikers should be appointed to bring 
about a settlement. On the 18th, Dr. Deshmukh in consultation with 
certain members of the public and the Joint Strike Committee drew up a 
scheme for ending the strike, the proposals including the setting up of a 
Board of Enquiry on the lines mentioned above to consider the matters 
in dispute and to make recommendations and providing for the method of 
payment of wages for the interim period before the Committee reported. 
On the 20th, the Millowners’ Association considered the final scheme 
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proposed by Dr. Deshmukh and rejected it as unacceptable. The Mill- 
owners’ Association then decided to request Government to intervene 
in order to end the strike. The Joint Strike Gimmittee also approached 
Government and the Honourable the General Member of the Government 
of Bombay made arrangements to convene a conference with the representa¬ 
tives of the Millowners’ Association and the Joint Strike Committee at 
Poona on the 28th. In the meanwhile, the Negotiations Sub-Committee 
of the Joint Strike Committee again met the representatives of the 
Millowners’ Association with a view to arriving at a settlement of the 
dispute without the intervention of Government. The discussions began 
on the 26th and continued for four days. As the prospects of arriving at 
a settlement appeared hopeful, both the Millowners’ Association and the 
Joint Strike Committee requested the Honourable the General Member 
to postpone the proposed meeting pending the result of the negotiations. 
A provisional agreement between the parties was reached on the question 
of the standardised schedule of rates for spinners, by the Millowners 
agreeing to grant nominal increases to certain workers such as 
“ Tarawallas, ” etc. With regard to the rates of wages of weavers, the 
workers’ representatives asked the Millowners to find a way out of the 
difficulty by granting some increase however nominal, in their rates. 
This the Millowners did not agree to and on the 28th the Sub-Committee 
of the Millowners’ Association made the following final proposals to the 
workers’ representatives:— 

(1) Acceptance of the standard rates of wages on the basis of an 
adjustment of weaving rates to a 7i per cent, cut on the average rates 

of 1926-27; 

(2) The strikers to f^ree to the Sassoon, Finlay and Kohinoor Mills 
continuing their “ rational ” system but other mills to proceed with 
schemes of efficiency only after approval by a Joint Committee to be 
appointed by the Millowners and the workers; 

(3) Approval of the standard rules; and 

(4) Arrangements to be made for paying weekly wages during the 
first month after the strike. 

The strikers rejected the terms offered by the Millowners' Association 
and the negotiations broke down on the 29th on the question of the proposed 
cut of 7i per cent, in the weavers’ rates. 

The Joint Strike Committee carried on picketing as usual and meetings 
of the strikers were held .almost daily at which the labour leaders made 
their usual exhortations to the men to remain firm and to go back to their 
villages. The Millowners’ Association decided to carry on counter 
propaganda amongst the strikers against the activities of the strike leaders 
and they issued Marathi leaflets explaining their point of view to the 
workers. The Morarji Goculdas Mill which was one of the mills afiected 
by the General Strike, was reopened on the 20th and worked on that 
with 700 hands. This was resented by the strikers and a few minor 
assaults were made on loyal workers and as a result some of the strikers 
were arrested by the Police. The management of the Morarji Gfw nldA. 
Mill arranged to provide residential acconunodation and food on the mill 
premises for the operatives working in the mill in case they were attack^ 
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by the strikers if they left the milk Sufficient protection was afforded to 
loyal workers who were willing to resume work and the number of hands 
working in the mill tose steadily to 891 at the close of the month. 

The Mayor s Relief Fund Committee continued to feed nearly ten 
thousand children each day. The management of one of the affected 
mills also distributed rations intermittently to over a thousand strikers. 
The Strikers* Relief Fund which was much reduced at the beginning of 
the month was supplemented by an amount of Rs. 14,101-1-0 received 
from Moscow for the relief of the strikers. It was therefore possible 
for the Joint Strike Committee to distribute relief doles to the strikers 
four times during the month, the total number of instances in which 
distributions were made amounting to over 95,000. Out of the money 
received from Moscow some strikers were given railway and boat fares 
to go to their villages. This strike continued into the next month and was 
virtually settled on October 4. 

The second dispute was the continuation of the strike of the millhands 
of the Swadeshi and the Kurla Spinning and Weaving Mills at Kurla. 
There was no change in the situation during the month under review. 
As usual a few workers of each mill turned up for work but the mills 
remained closed. Picketing was carried on as usual. This dispute also 
continued into the next month and was virtually settled on October 4. 

AHMEDABAD 

During the month under review there was one industrial dispute in 
progress in Ahmedabad in the Patel Mills. The mills worked on the 8th 
which was a Hindu holiday and 93 workers of the Throstle Department 
absented themselves from work on that day. The management therefore 
cut the pay of the absentees for that day. All the 93 workers affected 
by the cut in wages struck work on the 21st and demanded their wages 
for the 8th. The strikers were assured that enquiries would be made as 
to what had been done in the other mills and that due consideration would 
be given to their demand for payment for the day in question. The strikers 
did not, however, resume work and the management therefore notified 
them that as they had struck work without any just cause their outstanding 
wages would be forfeited if they did not return to work by 1-15 p.m. on 
the same day. Even this had no effect on the strikers and the management, 
thereupon, engaged ten new hands in the afternoon, and 30 additional new 
men on the 29th. There was no change in the situation on the 30th and 
the strike continued into the next month. 

BROACH 

A dispute occurred in the Whittle Mills, during the month under review. 
It was alleged that the earnings of the operatives of the Whittle Mill No. 2 
had fallen during the last few months owing to low production. Sixty 
spinners of this mill struck work on the 21st. Their demands were that 
they should be given higher rates of wages on production or, as an alterna¬ 
tive, fixed monthly or daily rates of wages. Owing to the strike of the 
spinners and the consequent scarcity of yarn the management closed the 
Weaving Departments of their Mills Nos. 2 and 3, on the 22nd. On the 
23rd, a notice was put up asking the strikers to return to work by 6 p.m. 

MO R 24—2 
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on that day and stating that if they failed to do so they would be admitted 
into the mill on the next day only on payment of a fine of Re. 1 per head. 
If the men did not resume work by 9 a.m. on* the 24th, the management 
proposed to forfeit the outstanding wages of the men and to keep the mills 
dosed until further notice. The strikers did not turn up for work on the 
24th and the management, therefore, closed the mills entirely from that 
date. There was no change in the situation till the 30th on which 
date work was resumed by the strikers and the strike came to an end. 
The result of this dispute was in favour of the employers. 

SHOLAPUR 

The dispute in the Sholapur textile mills continued during the month 
under review. On the 1st, 50 strikers resumed work at the Narsinggirji 
Mill and the management engaged 40 • new hands on the 2nd. It was 
reported that by the 25th almost normal working was resumed in this mill. 
The Jam Mill was able to work with almost normal absenteeism throughout 
the month with the assistance of substitutes. The majority of the strikers 
in this mill returned to work unconditionally, on the 25th. 

The attendance at the Vishnu Mill improved during the month under 
review. The Laxmi Mill was reopened for work on the 24th when 1,600 
strikers resumed work. In these mills, although the majority of the 
old weavers were still on strike the looms were kept running with the help 
of new hands. 

Owing to the arrest of several volunteers and certain officials of the local 
Labour Union, picketing slackened during the month. Meetings of the 
strikers were held regularly every day both in the morning and in the 
evening. It was reported that eleven meetings of the strikers were held 
by the Labour Union on the 17th at different localities in Sholapur. In 
spite of the activities of the officials of the local Labour Union several 
strikers showed their willingness to resume work but the management of 
the Narsinggirji Mill refused to take back any of the strikers while the 
managements of the other affected mills refused to admit certain strikers 
who had taken part as volunteers of the Labour Union. The operatives 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills complained of illtreatment 
by the management and became restive. They were assured by the Agents 
that their grievances would be looked into and they were asked not to 
create any disturbance in the meantime. The officials of the Labour 
Union, whom the operatives of this mill consulted, also advised the men 
not to think of going on strike at that stage. 

The President and one of the Secretaries of the Labour Union who were 
arrested in connection with the picketing were convicted and sentenced to 
three weeks’ simple imprisonment on the 24th. On appeal to the District 
Judge, they were released on bail on the 25th. Certain volunteers of the 
Union who were also arrested on the same ground were convicted. 
Towards the close of the month, the authorities of the Narsinggirji, 
the Laxmi and the Vishnu mills filed civil suits against the officials and 
several other persons connected with the Labour Union, for enticing the 
workers from work and advising them to go on strike. On the 30th, 
notices of injunction prohibiting speaking in the strikers’ meetings, etc.. 
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were served on the officials of the Union. The Labour Union distributed 
Jowari to some of the needy strikers on the 8th, the 9th and the 11th. 
This strike continued into the next month. 


Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act 
in September 


BOMBAY 

The manager of a printing press was prosecuted under section 41 (a) 
for breach of section 22 for not giving a holiday to certain persons employed 
on a Sunday. The manager was convicted and fined Rs. 10 in one case 
and Rs. 2 in each of five cases. 

AHMEDABAD 

The occupier and the manager of a cotton ginning factory were 
prosecuted under section 41 (a) for breach of section 24 (a) read with 
Rule 75 for employing certain women at night. They were convicted 
and fined jointly Rs. 80 in each of three cases. 


Employment Situation in September 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile Industry 
in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent in by the 
various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every month. 
Returns were received from 52 or 74‘29 per cent, of the mills reported as 
working at the various centres of the Presidency except Bombay City where 
the General Strike in the Textile Industry was in progress throughout the 
month. On account of this fact, the Presidency average of percentage 
absenteeism in the Textile Industry as a whole has not been worked out 
for the month of September. 

Owing to the General Strike in the Textile Industry in Bombay City 
no statistics of absenteeism have been compiled for this centre. 

In Ahmedabad 60 mills were working during the month and 42 or 70‘CO 
per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3 *68 per cent, 
as against 3*66 per cent, in August 1928. The supply of labour was equal 
to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by all the mills in Sholapur, but the returns 
from three mills which w^ere affected by the Sholapur Mills’ Strike have 
not been included in the statistics. There was no shortage in the supply 
of labour and the average percentage absenteeism amounted to 15*88. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Viramgaum which was 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted to 
2*74 as against 2* 17 in August 1928. 

Mo R 24—-2a 
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All the three mills in Broach supplied information and only one of them 
reported that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism 
amounted to 8 ’ 75 per cent, as against 9 ’ 43 per cent, in the preceding month. 

Taking the industry as a whole, the supply of labour was adequate in 
all the centres studied. 



THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

In the Engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate. The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
11*71 per cent, as against 10*83 per cent, in the previous month. In 
the Marine Lines Reclamation Scheme absenteeism was 3*00 per cent, 
and in the Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 13*49 per cent. The 
average absenteeism in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the Bombay 
Port Trust was 9 * 70 per cent. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour available 
in plenty. On an average 6*40 per cent, of the labourers absented them¬ 
selves from work during the month under review. 


Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the 
period ending 20th October 1928 has been supplied by the Director of 
Agriculture:— 

During the period under review, fairly heavy and good rain occurred 
almost throughout the Presidency about the end of September and in the 
first week of October. This rain proved somewhat excessive in places 
ir^ North Gujarat, and in parts of Khandesh and in the East Deccan, 
causing slight damage to kharij crops and early-sown cotton and checking 
the progress of rabi sowings in placesowing to excessive moisture in the soil. 
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Fortunately, the subsequent break and hne weather conditions improved 
the general prospects almost everywhere. 

The situation regarding crops and rainfall, as it appears at the present 
moment, in the different divisions of the Bombay Presidency, may be 
briefly summarized as follows :— 

Gujarat. —Good and beneficial rain was received mostly in the third 
week of September and in very light showers early in October. This 
rain was most opportune and beneficial generally, but it slightly damaged 
bajri in places in the North. It, however, facilitated the sowing of rabi 
jowar and other rabi crops, which were in progress almost everywhere by 
this time. The condition of the standing crops is generally satisfactory. 

Konkan .—Since the submission of the last report, there was light rain 
in September almost everywhere, and drizzling rain during the first week 
of October in parts of South Konkan only. The condition of the standing 
crops is, on the whole, satisfactory. The harvesting of early rice has been 
started, though it has been delayed, in places, owing to the drizzling rain. 

Deccan and Karnatak- —There were heavy and good rains almost every¬ 
where in both the divisions, excepting the west where they were on ly light, 
mostly received at the end of September and early in October. In the 
east of these two divisions, these rains were very beneficial but being rather 
heavy in many places, the rabi sowings were hampered, due to too much 
moisture in the soil. In parts of Khandcsh and Sholapur districts bajri 
and cotton crops were slightly spoiled. In the Karnatak cotton sowing 
was almost completed. Grasshopper trouble, though controlled in the 
Karnatak, still continues in places in the North Deccan, in spite of the heavy 
rains. Except for this, the general outlook of the crops seems promising 
and favourable. The harvesting of kharif crops and the sowing of rabi 
jowar are proceeding briskly under the favourable conditions, though in 
parts of Dharwar more rain is still required for the standing crops and for 
the continuation of rabi sowings. 


Labour News from Ahmedabad 

THE LABOUR UNION 

Many mill workers who had not up to now joined the Labour Union 
for fear of incurring the displeasure of their masters have now become 
members of the Union. Most of the agents who did not sympathize with 
the Union have now withdrawn their opposition to its activities in their 
mills. This is due to the success of the Union in its recent disputes with 
a few mills and its persistent efforts for enlisting more members. 

MAJUR SEVA DAL 

The Volunteer Corps which is being organised by the Labour Union is 
named Majur Seva Dal. The Dal is divided into three sections. Section I. 
is intended for maintaining law and order in meetings and processions ; 
Section II for enlisting new members for the Union and Section III for 
assisting in the prohibition work carried on by the Samaj Sudhar Sangh. 
The Union proposes to have 500 members in each of Sectioiis I and 11^ 
and 1000 memlKis in Secticai II. • 
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HOUSING 

A housing scheme is under the consideration of the Standing Committee 
of the Municipality. Some important details of it are given below. The 
scheme is divided into three parts. Part I deals with 1000 houses to be 
built on co-operative lines under the tenant-ownership system. Five 
hundred of these houses are to be reserved for lower middle class people* 
Government is expected to advance 75 per cent, of the expenditure to the 
co-operative housing society; the Municipality is to advance Rs. 100 
or 10 per cent, of the expenditure, whichever is less, and the tenant-owners 
are to arrange for the remainder. Part II deals with the construction of 
3000 houses by .the Municipality itself. Five hundred of these 
houses also are to be reserved for non-working class people. Only 
five hundred houses are to be built in the first instance and the question 
of proceeding with the whole programme is to be considered afterwards 
in the light of experience gained. Of the first five hundred houses some 
are to be built direct by the Municipality and some are to be built through 
contractors. Whichever method proves to be more economical will be 
adopted for the construction of the remaining 2500 houses. Each house 
of this type is expected to cost Rs. 900 on an average and the monthly 
rent will be fixed at about Rs. 5-8. The Municipality is to allow tenants 
to become owners on payment of the requisite amount by instalments. 
Part III deals with 1000 houses to be built by labourers privately. For 
this type of building the Municipality is to grant Rs. 50 or 5 per cent, of 
the expenditure whichever is less. 

It is estimated that for completing the whole scheme the Municipality 
will have to raise a loan of Rs. 27 lakhs and the annual expenditure for 
providing for sinking fund, etc., will come to Rs. 27,000 after taking into 
account the income from rent. It is proposed to meet this excess expendi¬ 
ture by increasing the terminal tax on cotton from 0-0-8 to 0-0-11 and that 
on cloth from 0-6-0 to 0-8-0 per maund. Six different areas in the city 
have been selected as sites suitable for new houses. 

The above scheme has been prepared by Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, 
Secretary of the Labour Union, in his capacity as member of the Standing 
Committee of the Municipality. 

PUBUC BATHS 

The Municipality had provided Rs. 15,000 in the budget for the current 
year for building public baths. The baths, when constructed, will be a 
great boon to the working classes. The Sanitary Committee has decided 
to construct 22 bath-rooms in the Raikhad and Jamalpur wards. These 
rooms will cost about Rs. 2500. 

■' 

The South African Old-Age Pensions Act 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Old-Age Pensions 
Compissions, in Old-Age Pensions Act (No. 22 of 1928) has recently 
boen passed in South Africa, and will come into force on Ist January 1929. 
The pensions are non-contributory and the whole cost is borne by 
national taxation. (From "Industrial and Labour Information," Geneva, 
S^tegAer 2t, 1928.) 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the Commissioners in the Presidency 
ior the month of September 1928 shows that out of 52 cases disposed of 
during the month 44 were reported by the Workmen s Compensation 
Commissioner in Bombay. The cases which were transferred from one 
Commissioner to another have not been included in the statistics. The 
gross amount of compensation awarded in lump sums amounted to 
Rs. 27,152-15-0 as against Rs. 22,173-1-0 in the previous month and 
Rs. 17,280-3-0 in September 1927. Out of the 52 cases in which 
compensation was claimed, 26 were in respect of fatal accidents, and 26 of 
permanent partial disablement. No case of occupational disease has been 
reported since January 1925. The number of compensation cases in 
the textile industry amounted to 13 and in other industries to 39. The 
corresponding figures for September 1927 were 14 and 32. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 53 of whom 46 were adult males, 5 adult females 
and the remaining 2 males under 15 years of age. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review, 37 were 
original claims, 14 registrations of agreements and one a miscellaneous 
application. Compensation was awarded in 35 cases, agreements were 
registered in 14 cases and the remaining three were dismissed. 


Workmen’s Compensation Cases 

APPUCATION OF ClVtt, PROCEDURE CODE 

In the case of Shaikh Ibrahim Shaikh Dawood vs. the Proprietor 
of the Jan Mahomed Oil Mills, Counsel for the opposite party raised a 
point of law upon which he desired the Commissioner*s ruling. His 
contention was that the story as told by the applicant in the witness box 
differed in material respects from that set out in his application, that as 
no application to amend the pleadings had been made under Order VI, 
Rule 17 of the Civil Procedure Code he could not be allowed to vary his 
original story and as the defence had been conducted on the basis of the 
story told in the application and not on the oral evidence, to decide the 
case on the basis of the oral evidence would prejudice the defence. 

The Commissioner in his judgment said that Order VI does not apply 
to proceedings before the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 
whose duty it is to administer a certain Act of the Legislature. In order 
to assist in the administration of that Act a special procedure has been laid 
down and by, inter alia. Rule 38 of the Rules made under the Indian 
Workmens Compensation Act of 1923 certain provisions of the Code of 
Civil Procedure have been made applicable to proceedings before Commis¬ 
sioners. Order VI was not one of them and Counsels contention must 
therefore fail. 
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The Commissioner added:—“ While this Court is therefore not 
bound by all the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code it has been 
the practice to follow as closely as possible the principles for the proper 
administration of justice as between the parties which that Code lays down, 
and in the case before me I have no doubt that the object of Order VI has 
been attained and that, in particular, the requirements of Rule 2 of that 
Order have been met. Moreover, I am satisfied that the defence has not 
been prejudiced in any way by Counsel’s erroneous understanding of the 
procedure adopted in this Court. In view of his suggestion that he was 
bound to conduct his case on the basis of his written statement it should 
be pointed out that, unlike a statement of defence in a Civil suit, the putting 
in of a written statement by the opposite party in this Court is quite 
voluntary (see Rule 24).” 


The Japanese Factory Act 

PROPOSED EXTENSION 

The Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs has decided to introduce the Bill 
extending the application of the Factory Act to all factories using motive 
power, regardless of the number of workers employed, at the next session 
of the Imperial Diet. 

It will be recalled that the Factory Act at present applies to factories 
regularly employing ten or more workers and factories engaged in processes 
of a dangerous nature or injurious to health. 

According to a report issued by the Bureau of Social Affairs, the number 
of factories governed by the Factory Act and the number of workers 
employed therein on 1st October 1927 were as follows :— 


Type of undertaking 

Factories regularly employing more than 10 workers 

Factories engaged in processes of a dangerous nature 
injurious to health 

State undertakings 


Total 


Number of 

Number of 

factories 

workers 

n.i^i 

1,606,882 

24,166 

1 80,590 

402 

^ 133,652 

52,355 

1,821.124 


The same report states that the number of workers had decreased by 
16,700, while that of factories had increased by 2277, as compared with 
the figures for the previous year. The decrease in the number of workers 
took place in the factories belonging to the first group of the above table, 
while the inci'ease in the number of factories took place among those in 
the second group, which employ less than ten workers. 

In view of this Increase in the number of small factories, the proposed 
amendment to the Factory Act is regarded as an important step. {From 
**Industrial tmd Labour Information,*' Geneva, September 24,1928) 
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Questions in the Legislature 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
International Labour Conference 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: (a) Are Government aware of the 
. satisfaction expressed at the last sitting of the International Labour 
Conference by the Officers of the International Labour Office and the 
Delegates of the International Labour Conference at the fact that the whole 
of the Indian Delegation consisted, for the first time, of national delegates 
only ? 

(b) If SO, will Government please state if they propose to repeat, in 
making nominations for the next International Labour Conference, 
the course which has given complete satisfaction both in India and 
in Geneva? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWatters :— 

(а) No. They have however seen some newspaper reports of 
conversations on the subject. 

(б) Does not strictly arise, but in any case in selecting non-official 
delegates and advisers to the International Labour Conference Govern¬ 
ment are bound by the provisions of Article 389 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Prompt Payment of Wayes 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: With reference to reply given to my Starred Question 
No. 35 on 1st February last regarding prompt payment of wages, will 
Government be pleased to state when they propose to introduce such 
legislation ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWatters : 

The matter is still under consideration, but the Government of India 
hope to be able to arrive at an early decision. 

Amendment of the Workmen s Compensation Act 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether they 
propose to address the Provincial Governments asking for their suggestions 
for the amendment of the Workmen s Compensation Act ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWatters : 

The Government of India have introduced a Bill during the current 
session of the Assembly to amend the Act so as to remove certain defects 
and to introduce minor changes which are likely to raise no important 
controversial points and which will be generally recognised as improve¬ 
ments. They will thereafter consult local Governments regarding a 
number of other suggestions which involve the modification of the 
principles underlying the present Act or of its more important features. 

Sickness Insurance 

Mr, N. M. Joshi : {a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they have addressed the Provincial Governments regarding Sickness 
Insurance ? * * ^ 
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(b) If not, when do they propose to do so ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWatters : 

(a) and (b) A draft letter is under issue which I have shown to the 
Standing Advisory Committee attached to the Department of Industries 
and Labour before it is issued. 


Factories and Workshops in the United Kingdom : 
Chief Inspector’s Annual Report 

The Annual Report of H. M. Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops for the year 1927 has recently been published."^ 

In a general survey of industry during the year, it is stated that the 
majority of the industries in the country appear to have been steadily 
recovering from the disastrous results of the coal-mining dispute in 1926 
and the abnormal conditions which have prevailed during recent years. 
The reports received indicate, however, a great variation in the activities 
of different trades, marked depression in some, including the iron and 
steel, tinplate, cotton, cutlery, heavy linen, and glass bottle industries, 
coinciding with briskness in others, notably the electrical trades and the 
artificial silk industry. 

The tendency to remove growing businesses from the more densely 
populated areas of London to the outlying suburbs and the home counties 
continues, and a similar movement is taking place in Birmingham. The 
developmentof industry in‘and around London and in the South East of 
England generally, to which attention was drawn in last year’s Report, also 
continues. There is again evidence of the disappearance of the small 
country establishments; the saddler, blacksmith, village tailor, dress¬ 
maker, and milliner all steadily going out of business. This decline is 
most apparent in East Anglia and in the rural areas of Wales, but even 
in London the small employer is finding great difficulty in competing 
with larger establishments, and a number*of men who formerly employed 
others have reverted to the position of employees. 

The number of registered factorlesf has again risen slightly, from 145,411 
to 147,501, and the number of registered workshopsf has dropped from 
121,861 to 117,066. This change in the relative proportion of factories 
and workshops has been going on now for many years. During the last 
20 years factories have increased by almost 40 per cent., while workshops 
have fallen by 26 per cent., the fall having taken place in the dressmaking, 
tailoring, boot-making, laundry, and baking industries. An increase in 
the number of factories is specially noticeable amongst hosiery works, 
India rubber works (both of which have trebled in number during the period 
under review), and in the food group, including butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, and margarine. 

* Qnd. 3144 H, M. Stationery Office: price Zs, 6J. net. 

f ** I^bctoriesa are equipped with mechanical power ; '* worbkopt ** are not to equipped. 
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Accidents .—The following Table shows the number of accidents 
reported during 1927 :— 



— 


i 

1 All Accidents 

1 

; 

1 Fatal Accidents 

1 

Adults— 




1 

1 

Male 

. 

.. i 

119.457 

883 

Female .. 

Young Persons— 

Male .. 

. 


12.468 

17 


.. 

19.099 

62 

Female .. 


.. 

5.930 1 

9 

All Age*— 

Mde .. 



1 

i 

138.536 

i 

947 

Female ., 


• 

18.418 

! 

26 



Totals .. 

156,974 : 

1 

973 


Cases of lead poisoning show a small increase in 1927 as compared with 

1926, but both years show a very great reduction as compared with 1900, 
when 1058 cases of lead poisoning were reported. The reduction has 
been especially noticeable in white and red lead works and in pottery, 
where the figures for 1900 and for 1927 were 377 and 21, and 210 and 14, 
respectively. 

The Senior Medical Inspector expresses the opinion that the general 
health of the workers has improved during the past few years. He suggests 
that “ summer time,*’ by enabling the workers to take advantage of the 
recreational facilities now provided by many employers, has been not 
the least among the factors which have contributed to this improvement. 
There can be no doubt, he thinks, that the arrangements for welfare now 
made by many firms benefit the health of their employees, and he regrets 
that there is still a tendency to limit the application of “ welfare ” to female 
employees. 

Welfare .—The Bakehouses Welfare Order came into force on 1st May 

1927, and the Biscuit Factories Welfare Order on 1st December. Both 
are directed to the supply of washing facilities, etc., with a view to the 
prevention of dermatitis. The Bakehouses Order has been generally 
well observed in the larger bakehouses, particularly in the towns ; but 
there has been some difficulty in securing its observance in the smaller 
bakehouses, particularly in the rural areas. A Sack Cleaning and Repairing 
Order also came into force during the year. 

Three Welfare Orders for the fish-curing industry are now in force, 
applying respectively to (i) Scotland, (ii) Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
(hi) the rest of England and Wales. The working of the Order has been 
on the whole very satisfactory, in view of the fluctuations in trade and of 
the constant shifting of the fish-curing stations. 

In voluntary welfare work there is reported to have been steady progress, 
and an account is given in the Report of many interesting developments. 
One scheme, described in the Report, is run entirely by the workers : 
there is no paid welfare worker. There is a canteen, sports clubs, 
a dramatic club, and a system of sickness benefit. « 
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Hours of Work, etc .—It is stated in the Report that the 48-hour week 
remains the basic week, but that at busy seasons hours of 52 to 54 weekly 
are sometimes worked. In a few instances even longer hours, up to the 
legal maximum of 55i in textile and 60 in non-textile works, obtain. The 
reports indicate that hours in excess of 48 are more frequently found in 
the Midlands and the South than in the North, where the depression in 
the textile trades continues and affects adversely other industries catering 
for textile workers. It is stated that in bakehouses, particularly, employ¬ 
ment in excess of 48 hours continues, in some cases up to a total of more 
than 70 hours weekly. 

The practice, well established in the Midland towns, of allowing from 
li to li hours for the midday meal, to enable workers to go home, appears 
to be extending south. The opposite tendency is found, however, where 
workers are living away from the towns. In one area with a large number 
of works to which the workers have to travel, it is usual to allow only half- 
an-hour in the middle of the day; this permits of a later start in the 
morning or an earlier finish in the evening. 

The five-day week maintains its popularity, and there is a slight increase 
in the number of factories working on this system. In Birmingham, in 
factories in which labour is drawn from the Black Country, it is specially 
convenient, since it is not necessary to make the long journey on Saturdays, 
In the Reading district additional firms are trying this method of working. 
In a large engineering works in North-East London, where the five-day 
week is in force, output has been at least maintained, if not increased, 
and neither employers nor workers have any desire to revert to the 
six-day week. 

Two-Shift System .—large number of Orders under the Act of 1920, 
permitting the employment of women and young persons in two day-shifts, 
are in force, and have proved useful and beneficial both to employers and 
to workers. Such Orders can only be issued in response to a joint applica¬ 
tion from employers and workers, and this proviso has been a real safeguard. 
If the workers, for any reason, are opposed to the two-shift system, they 
have only to refuse to sign the joint application, and the matter drops : 
this has actually happened in several cases. The Orders may be broadly 
classed in two groups : (i) Those required to tide over periods of 
emergency (breakdown of machinery, a fire, departments temporarily 
out of balance, etc.) ; and (a) where the Orders are in regular operation 
as a permanent method of working. Special inquiries show that, on the 
whole, the conditions under which the Orders are granted are well observed 
and that very few serious irregularities have been found. It is observed 
that shifts appear to flourish in mining areas, where the homes are organised 
to meet the needs of shift workers, and to be unpopular in places where 
they disorganise the domestic arrangements. 

Certificates of Fitness .—The number of young persons between 14 and 
16 years of age examined for certificates of fitness in 1927 was 360,891, 
an increase of more than 10 per cent, over 1926. The number of rejections 
was 9518, and the number of certificates granted “ under conditions or 
advice,’’ 9791. Of the rejections, 3262 were for non-production of 
certificate or other evidence of age, and a further 873 for other non-medical 
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reasons: the rqections for medical reasons numbered only 5383, a smaller 
number than in 1926, in spite of the increase in the number examined. 
Several certifying surgeons, in forwarding their reports, commented on 
the improvement in the physique of young persons presenting themselves 
for examination. {From “ Ministrif of Labour Gazette," London, September 

1928) 

<g r..' 

Factories in Bengal and Assam 

REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR 

“ Marked differences in wage levels still exist, and a general level of 
wages within narrow limits in any paiticular industry will not be achieved 
until competitive and other influences become more active. Industries 
and workers are not so advanced, nor the relationship between employer 
and employed so Europeanized as to admit of statutory minimum rates, 
rates fixed in collective agreements, or rates accepted by organizations of 
employers and work-people for typical categories of workers/’ 

With these observations the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bengal and 
Assam, concludes his remarks on the wages and general conditions of 
factory operatives in the annual report, just published, on the working of 
the Factories Act in Bengal and Assam. 

“ Generally speaking, present variations in wages of the same Industry 
have their origin to some extent in the availability of labour in the vicinity 
of a factory on its first establishment, as such workers are saved the expense 
of getting to and from their work,” says the report. 

” Information regarding wages only is, however, of little value for the 
purpose of any such comparison or for estimating the influence for good of 
any new legislation, such as the Trades Union and other Acts, without the 
eissociated particulars of cost of living based on the prices of commodities 
on which the wages of industrial workers is largely spent. A true estimate 
of the conditions of operatives is, therefore, impossible without the requisite 
statistical machinery for collection of such associated information.” 

MORE FACTORIES 

The total number of factories under the operation of the Act in the two 
provinces of Bengal and Assam rose from 1888 in 1926 to 1984 in 1927, 
an increase of 96. During the year 129 factories were added to the register, 
and 33 were removed. Of the new factories brought under the Act, a 
jute mill and a cotton mill were additions, and the City Paper and Board 
Mills, Ltd., was a new venture for the manufacture of cardboard. 

The average daily number of persons employed in registered factories 
in the two provinces rose from 599,042 in 1926 to 608,453 in 1927 or an 
increase of 9411, of which Bengal accounts for 8836 and Assam 575. The 
expansion of Bengal was chiefly due to increased employment in iron and 
steel smelting works and allied engineering concerns and in Assam to 
increase of 403 and 209 employed in tea and match factories, respectively. 

LIVING CONDITIONS 

Dealing with housing and living conditions of factory employees, the 
report states:— 
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The condition of living of employees of the smaller concerns in the 
congested Calcutta and Howrah industrial areas is beyond investigation 
since generally speaking no factory quarters are or can be provided, the 
workers distributing themselves and making their own arrangements in 
the various hustees principally in the suburbs, along with other classes of 
labour. Similarly factories in outlying areas, such as rice, oil, and jute 
presses, are outside investigation ip respect to housing, etc., as usually 
no quarters are provided, the workers attending to their own needs in a 
rural way. ‘ Jute mills and other industries ’ (generally speaking) ‘ have 
not been unmindful of their obligations towards their workers and have 
thus secured the contentment of their labour staff.” 

LANDLORD EMPLOYERS 

“ Although the principle of an employer being also the landlord of the 
workers is deprecated in some countries since it tends to the restriction 
of the employees’ freedom, present circumstances in this country are such 
that workers gain much in the way of cleanliness, discipline and up-to-date 
sanitary arrangements and there is certainly a better chance of development 
of healthy and law-abiding communities from the excellent housing 
accommodation and other amenities provided by many of the mills and 
other factories. 

“ The opportunities for displaying such keen interest in the workers 
vary with the industry and are modified by the backward living standards, 
illiteracy and inability of the workers to appreciate the advantages offered. 
At present, therefore, a manager s main efforts are confined to housing, 
sanitation, water supply and medical aid and even these are only applicable 
in concerns which are practically isolated, where the manager is the centre 
of the community which the industry has created, and by his interest in 
municipal and associated matters has influence over his workers outside 
business hours. It follows, therefore, that jute mills have the advantage 
in this respect and the year’s progress is more a measure of their opportuni¬ 
ties than a reflection on other industries which are situated in congested 
areas or are not so prosperous.” 

MATERIAL PROGRESS 

Material progress in maternity clinic work in the jute mill areas is 
recorded in the report. 

The average daily number of women employed in registered factories 
in Bengal was 72,907 and the number of children 26,437, being 178 women 
and 1366 children less than last year. The decrease in child labour is 
principally due to the introduction of the single shift system in a few more 
jute mills but the closing down of a cotton mill and the non-operation of 
some match factories during the year have also effected the total. 

In Assam, the average dally number of women employed was 12,671 
and the number of children 11,263, or an increase of 182 women and a 
decrease of 7 children as compared with the previous year’s figures. {From 
Statesman,'" Calcutta, Oct(Aer 4,1928) 
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industry’s Progress since 1907 in the U. K. 

LESSONS OF THE CENSUS OF PRODUCTION 

Summaries of the preliminary reports of the Board of Trade on the 
Third Census of Production taken in respect of the year 1924 have already 
appeared in this Supplement. The Board of Trade now issue a general 
review of the series of reports, in which a comparison is made between 
industrial output of 1924 and that of 1907, when the first census was taken ; 
it may be recalled that the second census relating to 1912 was incomplete, 
and therefore does not afford any basis of comparison for the entire field 
of industry. Some of the data secured in respect of 1912 are, however, 
of value. 

It is pointed out that in the interval between the first and second census 
the population of the United Kingdom had increased by about 4^ per cent., 
and the industrial population within the scope of the second survey showed 
an increase of about nine per cent, on 1907. 

The aggregate number of persons employed in industry covered by the 
surveys of 1907 and 1924 was, for the two sexes, as follows :— 


— 

1907 

1924 

Males .. .. .. . * 

5.064,000 

5,746,100 

Females 

1,623.500 

1,866,700 

Total .. 

6.687,500 

1 7.612.800 


In addition there were outworkers numbering 97,000 in 1907 and 44,000 
in 1924. Dealing with the question ; Has industry provided for a declining 
or for an increa.sing proportion of the working population ? The Board 
of Trade state that, as the figures show, the numbers actually employed 
in industry Increased by 13’84 per cent., the figure for males being 13*47 
and for females 14*99. It is pointed out that the total numbers of persons 
gainfully occupied are ascertained only on the occasions of the decennial 
census of population, but, on the assumption that the variations are 
continuous, it is estimated that the figures for the middle of 1907 in Great 
Britain wefe approximately 12,390,000 males and 3,163,000 females, or 
roughly 17i millions. The figures for 1924 would, it is estimated, be 
. 14,143,000 males and 3,846,000 females, or a total of practically 20 millions. 
This figure, however, differs from the total obtained from the Census of 
Production Returns in that the former includes those persons who were 
absent from work on one or more of the dates for which the figures reported 
to the Census of Production Office show the figures actually occupied. 
These absentees, whether their absence was due to sickness, lack of 
employment, or any other cause, were, it is well-known, more numerous 
relatively to the total in 1924 than in 1907, in view of the greater unemploy¬ 
ment at the later date. 
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Increase in Employment 

Taking all in gainful occupations, whether present or absent on any 
given days, the increase shown by the numbers given above, comparing 
the year 1924 with 1907, was 14' 15 per cent, for males and 13*18 per cent, 
for females, or, for both sexes together, 13*87 per cent. For males and 
females together the ratio of increase of persons in employment in industry 
was thus practically identical with that of all persons having a gainful 
occupation, whether exercising that occupation or not. These estimates 
show an Increase of 1,753,000 males and 681,000 females, and the Census 
of Production data account for 682,000 of the former and 243,000 of the 
latter. The Board interpret the figures as showing that both for males 
and for females the industrial undertakings covered by the Census of 
Production inquiries provided a somewhat greater proportion in 1924 
than in 1907 of the total employed in all occupations. It follows that if, 
as has been supposed, there has been an increase of the distributive trades 
relatively to the manufacturing industries, that increase has not been at 
the expense of the manufacturing industries in the sense that the numbers 
engaged in them form a diminished fraction of the total occupied 
population, since the contrary has been the case. 

In this connexion, however, it may be important to note that some 
groups of manufacturers have been carrying out, in a greater degree than 
formerly, the preparation of their products for distribution, so that, of 
those recorded as employed by manufacturing firms, a larger number than 
ajt the First Census are now engaged on tasks of a class carried out mainly 
by firms whose work is outside the range of a Census of Industrial 
Production. It should be added that the effect of these changes on the 
aggregates of all those covered by the Census Returns does not seem to 
have been important. 

Female Labour 

A table is given furnishing a general summary of the changes in the 
proportions of the two sexes employed in the principal groups of industries 
in 1924 and 1907 in Great Britain. The proportion of males to females 
recorded as engaged was roughly 3 to 1 in both 1907 and 1924 ; the actual 
proportion of females being 24*3 per cent, in 1907, and 24*5 per cent, 
in 1924. The figures indicate that, over the entire range of industries 
covered, no significant displacement of males by females occurred. 
A considerable proportion of the total Increase in numbers took place 
in the extractive industries, a group in which, through the nature 
of the work, males predominate in an exceptional degree. In the 
manufacturing industries the proportion of females employed increased . 
from 28*2 per cent, to 29*4 per cent. The total of the administrative 
and clerical section of those employed increased by 271,800, of which 
total 99,500 is the increase of female. The latter figure represents an 
increase of nearly 150 per cent, and suggests that the increases which result 
in the increased proportion of females in the aggregate occurred mainly 
in clerical staffs. 

It is pointed out that some of the developments of the period since the 
First Census have afforded particular scope for the utilization of female 
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labour, and therefore in such cases a large expansion of production increase 
of female operatives cannot be interpreted as a displacement of male 
operatives. The review then passes on to a detailed examination of the 
position in each of the principal industries. 

Record of Output 


Another point discussed is the new values created in industry. The 
totals recorded in the Returns to the Census of Production Office are as 
follows :— 



1907 

1924 


Million £ ! 

Million £ 

Cross output 

, 1.698-2 i 

3.853*1 

Cost of materials and of work given out to be done on 
goods 

1.009-I i 

1 

1 

2.155*6 

Net output 

689-1 j 

1.697*5 


It is added that direct comparison of the aggregates shown for net output 
in 1907 and 1924 does not furnish a measure of the quantum of the 
productive services rendered. The extent to which these aggregates 
are affected by the different ranges of prices at which goods were disposed 
of and materials acquired is not known with any exactitude. 

After reviewing the methods in operation for determining the extent 
of price changes in this period it is suggested by calculations made from a 
number of trades in which quantity data were obtained that the average 
advance in prices of products between 1907 and 1924 was in the near 
neighbourhood of 100 per cen^. If, as is thought probable, there has 
been a general improvement in the quality or grade of goods similarly 
described in 1907 and in 1924, this would obviously affect the calculated 
results. If, however, the average rise in prices be taken as 100 per cent., 
the net output represents a larger mass of finished goods in 1924 than in 
1907, the excess being about 19 per cent. The numbers employed in 
producing these net outputs were greater in 1924 than in 1907 by 13‘8 
per cent., and, while the propoition of females increased in some degree, 
as shown, the proportion of persons below 18 years of age decreased. At 
present it does not appear possible to make any statement more definite 
than that a small quantitative increase of net output per head appears to 
be indicated. 

Power Equipment 

The mechanical power available in mines and in factories and works 
of Great Britain showed a very large increase between 1907 and 1924. 
Thus the total engine power reported for factories and works other than 
the generating stations of electricity supply undertakings totalled 11,037,000 
h.p., conlpared with 8,842,000 in 1907 and 8,875,000 in 1912. The returns 
for 1924 made in respect of these factories and works showed the total 
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capacity of electric motors driven by purchased electricity to be 4,557,000 
h.p., including 627,000 h.p. reported as in reserve or idle. In 1924 the 
capacity of these electric motors was more than four times the horse power 
of all such motors existing in 1912 in the entire field covered by the 
later enquiry, and it is believed that the aggregate capacity of the 
electric motors driven by purchased electricity in 1907 was less than 
1,000,000 h.p. Including electric supply stations, the total horse power 
in 1924 was 16,419,000, against 10,949,000 in 1912 and 10,374,000 
in 1907. 

The lack of particulars regarding electric motors driven by dynamos at 
the factories or works in 1907 prevents a direct comparison of such motors 
in 1907 and 1924. The capacity of electric generators installed at the 
factories or works was, however, returned at both dates, and compare as 
follows,the figures for 1912 being added for comparison, though incomplete, 
as in the case of prime movers :—2,564,000kw. in 1924, l,247,000kw. in 
1912, and 702,000kw. in 1907. Including electric supply stations their 
respective figures were:—6,507,OOOkw., 2,701,000kw., and l,704,000kw. 
, Comparing the aggregate power equipment for 1907 and 1924 of all 
undertakings other than electric supply stations, the data show clearly 
that a large development of electrically driven machinery has taken place. 
This capacity at establishments other than electric supply stations increased 
by 12 per cent, per annum between 1907 and 1912, and at the average 
rate of six per cent, per annum in the following 12 years. The capacity 
of the generators at electric supply stations increased at the average rate 
of 7*7 per cent, between 1907 and 1912, and at the average rate of 8*6 
per cent, per annum between 1912 and 1924. The total capacity of all 
electric motors recorded other than those at electric power stations was 
2,246,000 h.p. in 1912, and 7,942,000 h.p. in 1924. The average rate of 
11 per cent, per annum is significant of rapid expansion, as is the similarly 
calculated figure of 14 per cent, per annum for the increase in capacity 
of motors driven by purchased electricity (from 941,000 h.p. to 4,557,000 
h.p.). A general survey of the power equipment relating to the different 
industries is deferred until the results of the complete examination are 
available, but a table gives the aggregate figures for the total horse power 
of engines at the factories and works in the principal groups of trades and 
of the capacity of electric-generating plant installed, both for 1907 and 1924. 
Apart from electricity undertakings, the iron and steel group came next 
to mines and quarries in the absolute increase of engine power, and the 
textile group accounted for the third largest increase. 

The report is published as a supplement of the Board of Trade JournaL 
(From*'Times Trade and Engineering Supplement.*' London. September 
22.1928) 


The Bill for the amendment of the section of the French Labour Ckxle 
relating to the termination of contracts of employment was passed by 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, and was promulgated by the 
President of the Republic on 19th July 1928. {From “ Industrial and Labour 
Information.'* Geneva. August 27.1928) 
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General Strike in the Textile Mills 
in Bombay City 

Loss of 3^ crores of rupees in Wages to the Workers 

LOSS OF OVER 21 MILUON WORKING DAYS TO THE INDUSTRY 

The General Strike in the textile mills in Bombay City which lasted from 
approximately April 26th to October 6th was preceded by a number of 
small mill strikes affecting individual mills and one big strike affecting the 
Sassoon group of mills where the owners had introduced a system whereby 
weavers looked after three looms instead of two, and two sides of a 
spinning frame instead of one. During the progress of these strikes efforts 
were made to bring about a general strike in February but without success, 
because the Bombay Textile Labour Union of which Mr. N. M, Joshi, 
M.L.A., is the President and the Gimi Kamgar Mahamandal of which 
Mr. D. R. Mayekar was Secretary, were opposed to it. 

In the month of March, however, Mr. S. H. Jhabvala, a Vice-President 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union, started a new Union, the Bombay 
Mill Workers’ Union, and associated with him were the officials of the 
Workers and Peasants Party, a communist organisation who had not 
previously been prominent in the textile labour movement in Bombay. 

On the. 15th April, the Bombay Mill Workers’ Union and the Workers 
and Peasants Party, together writh Mr. A. A. Alve, the President of the 
Girni Kamgar Mahamandal organised a huge procession of mill-hands 
in Bombay City with a view to persuading the workers to bring about a 
general strike. On the morning of Monday the 16th April about 100 
strikers from the Kastoorchand and the Textile mills went to the 
Mahomedbhoy and Currimbhoy Mills and threw stones, causing serious 
damage to property. In order to avert further damage the management 
closed the mills. All the workers in these mills then went round to several 
other mills and started to throw stones with the result that nine mills in 
all under the Agency of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Sons and the 
Globe Mill were compelled to close down. The total number of work¬ 
people affected was 20,262, At a mass meeting of the strikers held in the 
evening Mr. Jhabvala and other communist labour leaders stated that the 
officials of the Bombay Textile Labour Union had committed a fatal mistake 
in not calling a general strike in the industry in January when the operatives 
of the Sassoon group of mills had struck work. They emphasized the 
necessity of declaring a general strike and exhorted the men to do their 
utmost in bringing out the workers of all the textile mills in the city. The 
grievances on which speeches were made were (I) the introduction of new 
systems of work ; (2) retrenchment in consequence thereof ; (3) increase 
in hours of work ; and (4) reductions in rates of wages. The officials of 
the Bombay Textile Larour Union took no part whatever at that stage in 
the proceedings which were conducted by the extreme labour leaders. 
The methods adopted by the strikers who came out on the 16th for bringing 
about a General Strike were to form batches for visiting the working mills 
<luring the next few days and to get the men out by shouting and stone 
throwing. Eight mills employing 17»834 workers closed down on the 
MO R 24—3a 
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17th April. The Bombay Textile Labour Union convened a meeting for 
the evening of the 17th in order to persuade the workers against a General 
Strike in the industry. A previous meeting of the strikers, however, 
decided to send a batch of men to attend the Textile Union’s meeting and 
to disperse it if possible. Mr. S. H. Jhabvala stated at the meeting that 
the Bombay Textile Labour Union had no influence or following and that 
they should either amalgamate with the Bombay Mill Workers’ Onion and 
the Giml Kamgar Mahamandal for the conduct of the strike or, in the 
alternative, refrain from taking part in the conduct or the settlement of the 
General Strike which he proposed to bring about. When the strikers 
arrived at the Bombay Textile Labour Union’s meeting a compromise 
was reached and it was decided that a Strike Committee consisting of 
representatives from all the three Unions should be constituted to ascertain 
the grievances of the strikers and to take steps to have them redressed. 
The progress of events between the 18th and the 21st did not appear to 
be such as to justify the fears that the strike would extend to all the mills 
in the city in as much as only six mills employing about 17,000 hands were 
closed down during these four days. The situation, however, mainly as a 
result of the agitation carried on by the extremist section considerably 
worsened on the 23rd when 23 mills employing 47,199 workers had to 
close down. The trouble spread to 15 other mills employing 26,631 
workers on the 24th and to seven mills employing 17,713 hands on the 
25th. By the 26th every mill in Bombay City with the exception of the 
two mills at Colaba were compelled to close their gates. 

The compromise arrived at between the representatives of the Bombay 
Textile Labour Union and the two other Unions on the evening of the 
17th did not materialise owing to strong diflerences of opinion regarding 
the constitution of a Joint Strike Committee. The Bombay Mill Workers’ 
Union, together with the Workers and Peasants Party and the President of 
the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal, formed a Strike Committee consisting of 
85 members. The Bombay Textile Labour Union also formed its own 
Strike Committee consisting of about ten members. The latter refused to 
agree to the formation of a Joint Committee unless the proportion of the 
representatives on the Joint Committee was determined in accordance with 
the average paying membership of each organisation during the twelve 
months ending 31st March 1928. The larger Joint Strike Committee 
formed an Inner Council ” of six persons on the 21st April consisting of 
Messrs. Alve, Nimbkar, Dange, Mirajkar, Ghate and Jhabvala and 
organised meetings everyday. 

His Excellency the Governor came down to Bombay from Mahableshwar 
on the 27th April and granted separate interviews to the representatives of 
the Millowners, the Bombay Textile Labour Union and the Girni Kamgar 
Mahamandal headed by Mr. D. R. Mayekar. The Millowners’ Association 
who had hitherto not recognised any Union of textile workers in Bombay 
City gave their assurance to His Excellency that they would be prepared 
to receive representatives of registered Trade Unions with a view to opening 
negotiations for a settlement of the dispute. This was the first instance 
in the Bombay Presidency where the special status of a Trade Union as 
the result of registration was publicly recognised. 
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The larger Strike Committee resorted to active picketing of all the mills 
with a view to bringing out all mill clerks, sepoys, watchmen and workers 
on ‘ essential services ’ such as oiling machinery. The visit of His 
Excellency to Bombay had a good effect as the extremists decided on the 
1st May to join hands with the moderates in preparing a statement of the 
grievances of the men for submission to the Bombay Millowners Associa- 
tion. An agreement was also arrived at for the formation of a Joint Strike 
0)mmittee to be constituted on the basis of a representation of ten worker^ 
from each group together with five leaders from Mr. Jhabvala s group and 
five leaders from the group of Mr. N. M. joshi, M.L.A., President ^ the 
Bombay Textile Labour Union. Mr. Alve, the President of the Girni 
Kamgar Mahamandal was nominated in Mr. Jhabvala s workers 
The Joint Strike Committee started functioning with effect from the 2nd 
May and consisted of 20 workers together with Messrs. N.M. Joshi, M.L.A., 

R. S. Asavle, M.L.C., Syed Munawar, M.L.C., F. J. Ginwala, M.L.C., 
and S. V. Parulekar from the Bombay Textile Labour Union and Messrs. 

S. H. Jhabvala, S. A. Dange, S. S. Mirajkar, R. S. Nimbkar and B. F. 
Bradley from the group of the extremist labour leaders. Messrs. Syed 
Munawar and R. S. Nimbkar were appointed Secretaries and Messrs. 
Parulekar and Bradley Treasurers of this Joint Committee. On the 3rd 
May the Joint Committee submitted the following demands to the 
Millowners which have now come to be known as the seventeen 
demands ” of the strikers. 

(1) The present practices resorted to by some millowners which result in the reduction of wagw 

shall be stopped, and reductions and altered conditions already eftected since 1925 be 
restored. 

(2) That where the daily hours of work of any class of workers are at present less than 10, the 

hours shall not be raised to 10 without the consent of the workers concerned expr^sra 
through their organizations. When the hours are thus increased the workmen should 
be piaid for the same at the usual overtime rates. 

(3) That the millowners shall not vary any of the present conditions to the disadvantage of the 

workers before securing the approval of the workers through their organizations. 

(4) That the Millowners’ .^Xssociation shall not permit its individual members to vary conditions 

of service to the disadvantage of the workers without the sanction of the Association. 

(5) The rates of new varieties shall be fixed by the Millowners Association in consultation with 

the representatives of the workers’ organizations. j • l 

(6) Notices in vernacular showing the rates of piecework in detail should be posted in the 

departments for the information of the workers. 

(7) The system by which each worker is required to look after three looms or the whole frame 

(2 sides) should not be introduced or continued without the consultation and free consent 
of the workers expressed through their organizations. l n l * ..J 

8) The wages of those workers whose average monthly wage is less than Rs. 30 shall be raised 
substantially. • ’ • j l u 

(9) The rules regarding the forfeiture of w'ages remaining unclaimed for certain period should 

be done away with. 

(10) The conditions of employment, work and payment should be standardised. 

00 The newly introduced system of compelling the workmen (o) to take out and present tickets 
of attendance, and {b) to clean the machinery daily, should be discontinued. 

(12) The present high prices allowance should be consolidated with the original w'ages. 

(13) One month’s notice must be given by either side before terminating the contract of service. 

(14) The Millowners’ Association should make standard rules for the guidance of its members 

regarding the grant of leave to their employees. 

<15) All the rules that are usually posted in the Mills or departments should be stan^rdiscd by 
the Millowners' Association so that they shall be uniform in all the mills. 1 hatnone^ 
those rules or regulations shall be such as may deprive the workers of their rights conterrea 
on them by the existing law, goes without saying. 
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(16) Employment in the Weaving Department of the mills should be opened to the members 

of the so-called “ Depressed Classes.'* 

(17) That there shall be no victimisation of men who have taken part in the present dispute^ 

or in their Union activities. 

Millowners* Reply to the Mens Demands 

On the 12th May the Millowner s Association issued a statement to the 
Press containing the following replies to each of the 17 demands submitted 
to them by the Joint Strike'Committee. 

(1) As regards this point, in absence of any details of the alleged practices, it is not possible to 

give any definite reply. The Association will deal with the matter if definite information 
is supplied. 

(2) This no doubt refers to the practice which some members of the Association have recently 

adopted of insisting that the operatives of all departments whether spinning section or 
weaving section should uniformly work full ten hours as laid down in the Factories Act. 
In the interests of discipline the Association must insist that all male operatives should 
work for full ten hours a day. Such increased time cannot possibly be paid at overtime 
rate as this can only come into operation after an operative has actually worked for more 
than ten hours during the day. There can also be no question of a pro rata increase in 
wages, as these operatives are already paid wages not only fully equal to but in some cases 
even higher than those received by w'orkers on a similar class of work who put in full 
ten hours. This is a reform which should be undertaken without delay. 

(3) The Association can never agree that the present conditions shall not be varied without 

the approval ol the workers’ organi^ations for the simple reason that some of the existing 
practices undoubtedly leave room for improvement. The pages of the Tariff Board 
Report clearly and emphatically point out that conditions must be varied. Besides, 
the workers’ organizations at present are far from fully developed and there is nc» textile 
trade union in existence in Bombay that can undertake to enforce its own will on its 
members, even when an understanding has been affected w'lth the employers. 

(4) On broad'questions of policy, the Association is consulted by its members before making 

any departure from existing policy, but in minor matters of internal administration 
discretion is left to individual members. 

(5) The rates of wages will be fixed under the new standardisation scheme and, as the Committee 

maintain that this is a reform which must be earned out as soon as possible, and also for 
reasons mentioned in reply to demand 3, the answer to this must be in the negative. 

(6) The Committee of the Association agree to notices in vernacular being put up as desired. 

(7) No reforms intended to increase the efficiency of workers to the mutual benefit of both the 

employers and the employees can ever be effected in the textile industry‘in Bomliay if 
It is stipulated that nothing should be done without the ‘ free consent ’ of the 
workers. 

(8) No leasori whatever is gnen for demanding that where the w'age is less than Rs. 30 it 

should be * raised substantially.' However, in compiling our standardisation scheme, 
if wages are found to be unduly low in any cases, same will be duly considered. 

(9) Standard rules in connection with unclaimed wages will be drawn up for adoption by the 

members of the Association. 

(10) The Commi: tec of the Association agree that ‘ conditions of employment, w'ork and payment 

should be standardised ’. This mailer has been already receiving their attention, and 
a scheme has been prepared. 

(11) This demand is tantamount to saying that no attempt should be made to enforce disciplinary 

measures. Discipline has been .so wanting in the past that a new set of rules to be enforced 
at all mills is being drawn up, and will be published shortly. 

(12) This demand, namely, to consolidate ‘ the present high prices allowance ' is on the face 

of it untenable. This allowance, as its very name implies, is an allowance made on 
account of the deam;.ss of cost of living since the War, but in view of the fall in the cost 
of living during recent years, it is impossible to consolidate this allowance at the present 
high level. 

(13) This is the existing arrangement although it is one-sided inasmuch as operatives seldom 

observe the rule of giving notice. However, it must be made clear that all over the 
world in the textile trade it is a recognised practice for employers to suspend work on 
some machines without notice in the event of work being not available. This might 
occur through shortage of material, or lack of orders, or through any causes beyond the 
control of the employers. 

(!4) The question of grantir g leave on pay to the operatives was considered by the Association 
in the past, but in view of the high percentage of absenteeism and migratory habits oi 
the workers, it was decided that no such concession could possibly be granted. 
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(15) The Committee agree that the rules posted in the mills should be standardised and these 

have already been formulated and will be published in due course. 

(16) Neither the Association nor the employers individually have objected to members of the 

Depressed,Classy working in any department of the mill including weaving. On the 

contrary, the objection has come from the workers themselves. 

(17) The Committee do not know the reasons for anticipating any victimization cither at 

present or in the future. There was no &uch victimization in'the past. 

Mr, N. M, Joshi placed an amount of Rs. 1000 from the funds collected 
at the time of the strike in the Bengal-Nagpur Railway workshops at 
Kharagpur last year at the disposal of the Joint Strike G>mmittee and he 
also received a sum of about Rs. 21,000 from a M. Voronoff from Moscow 
which was also credited to the Joint Committee's funds. The Joint Strike 
Committee did their utmost in addition to their active campaign of picketing 
to persuade as many workers as possible to leave Bombay for their villages. 
In view of the possibility of a protracted struggle these men were advised 
to take up any agricultural work that might be offering and not to return 
to Bombay until such time as notices were issued informing them that a 
satisfactory settlement of the strike had been arrived at. In view of the 
fact that the workers had received their wages for the month of March in 
the middle of April just before they came out on strike and also received 
their wages for an average of about twenty days worked in the month of 
April about the middle of May, the men started off the General Strike with 
funds equivalent to about Rs. 70,00,000. In consequence of this, Mr. Joshi 
decided to keep the money he received from Moscow intact till the middle 
of June and to grant relief only from the 16th June onwards. 

During the first two weeks in May the Millowners persisted in refusing 
to have anything to do with the Joint Strike Committee as it was then 
constituted but they were willing to open negotiations with’ the officials 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union which was the only Union of textile 
workers registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act at that time. The 
Joint Strike Committee, on the other hand, refused to allow the officials 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union to carry on any negotiations with 
the Millowners over their heads. The Honourable Sir Cowasji Jehanglr, 
General Member to Government came down tp Bombay on the 15th and 
met deputations from the Millowners and the Joint Strike Committee 
with a view to smoothing the way for a Round Table Conference. The 
Millowners would not agree to enter into any discussions with the 
communist members of the Committee and the Strike Committee w*ere 
equally adamant in adhering their view that if a Round Table Conference 
were to be held at all the Committee as a whole would nominate the 
members to it and that they would not be dictated to in the matter by the 
owners. The Millowners* Association published the following statement 
in the Press as the final terms on which the workers would be readmitted 
into the mills :— 

TERMS FORMULATED BY THE BOMBAY MHXOWNERS^ ASSOQATION 

“ We have already dealt with the demands put forward on behalf of the workers by a body which 
styles itself The Strike G)mmittee, It is only fair that not only those who purport to speak on behalf 
of the mill operatives but the public of l^mbay should also learn the terms on which alone the 
operatives can resume work if they arc so disposed. This is not the first time the mill workers 
in Bombay have downed tools suddenly without first bringing any specific grievances before their 
employers and in the interests of discipline and for the good of the industry it must be brought home 
to the workers as well as their leaders once and for all fliat the method they adopt of going on strike 
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fnt, and then formulating their grievances, is utterly futile and out of date. Reforms vdtli a view to 
improve the efficiency of labour are badly needed, and strikes or threatb of strikes will not deter 
employers from putting them through. It is well-known that the industry in Bombay is in a very 
precarious position. Qrie has only to turn to the table given on page 240 of the Tariff Board Report 
when it will be seen that the total losses in 1923, 1924 /ind 1925 came to Rs. 1,28,13,117, 
•2.42,77,106 and Rs. 2,87,64,573 respectively. The total loss as shown in the audited statement 
for 1926 was Rs. 1,95,40,908. Gimplcte figures for 1927 arc not available, but the losses for these 
four years alone amount to the colossal figure of over Rs. 8i crores. If these figures and the various 
suggestions made by the Tariff Board make anything clear, it is that the workers under no circum¬ 
stances can be taken back with any hope that the old conditions will be continued. 

“ In the first place workers will have to accept:— 

I. Stan^rdised Rates of IVages, —^The Tariff Board in paragraph 65 of their Report lay great 
stress on this, and rightly so, and as standardisation of wages forms one of the demands put forward 
on behalf of the men, it is not necessary to labour this point further. A complete scheme is being 
prepared, but it must be clearly understood that when standardising, a certain amount of equalisation 
must take place, and the rates of wages of some of the highly paid operatives who at present are 
obviously getting far more in relation to other workers will have to be brought down. On the other 
hand, where wages are considered low, they will be increased. The system will be so devised that, 
in the woras of the Tariff Board, the standardisation of wages throughout the Bombay Industry 
would tend to strengthen its position. ^ When standardising rates of wages, it is of course essential 
to standaraise the number of men required for particular work. All spare or supernumerary men 
who may have been employed in the past will be done away with, or, in other words, employers will 
also insist on 


2. Standard Mmter Rolls. Our next demand is that all male employees should work for full 
ten hours a day as laid down in the Factories Act, or 

3. Fidlten hours work for all male operatives in all departments.—** An exception was made in the 
past in the case of particular departments when all the departments in the mills were running for 12 
hours and more. But after the reduction of working hours to ten, there is no excuse for continuing 
a prach^ which is at once uneconomical in working and subversive of discipline. There is therefore 
no justification for giving any pro rata increase in any particular depertments but all operatives 
must be made to work uniformly for 10 hours. 

requiring immediate attention is a uniform set of rules for all mills in connection 
with disciplinary measures to be enforced on the operatives. 

4. Ru/es and Regulations for enforcing discipline.--^** Such rules exist at all mills at present, but 
arc not imitorm nor in nwny instances properly enforced. A new set of Rules has been framed, 
and will be put up at all mills in due course. It is interesting to note that apparently, the operatives 
themselves desire that conditions of employment, work ar.d payment ” should be standardised, as 
IS mentioned in the Demands submitted on behalf of the men. 

The chief alterations in the Rules will be the abolition of the present practice of allowing 
operatives totakemealsdurmgworkinghours. A special half hour recess will be provided for at 
♦u* ♦L o'^der to make up for the loss of this half hour, it is proposed 

that the noon recess be reduced by a quarter of an hour, being from 1 to 1-45 p.m. and the closing 
time extended by a quarter of an hour. 

^ Similarly, we deem it essential that certain matters which have been the subject of 
misunderstanding in the past between employers and employees should be clearly defined so that 
there may be no grounds for any grievance in the future. This has arisen mainly as regards.— 

f VnclamedWag^.—*"Fmes should be imposed in accordance with Rules devised 

tor the pu^se, and referred to above as our Demand No. 4. Where faulty cloth is handed over to 
^j^vers, t is will be left in the hands of some responsible officer not lower in rank than Assistant 
All fines recovered will be credited to a welfare fund, or utilised in some way 
I U * workers. As to unclaimed wages, we have no objection to same bemg made 

available to operatives at any time on sufficient identification. 

matter which falL under this head is the method of calculating the total amount of 

wages. 

'Ae Mai amount of ivagcs.-Wofoa will be calculated to actual 
and percenta^ calculated on pics as well, but if the total amount shows 5 pies or less, then the 

amount will be 

raisea to the next higher anna* 

posiEXlutXcW.^’"'"’'*^^^^ 

“"reasonable attitude which 

the reinstated in their former places on 

i m conations as Wore, but of even den^dmg new terms most of which are of an 

IEj I ''“'“‘®r. The men having struck work without even laying their grievances before 
mdividual employers have broken their contract under which they were mgaged, and having^ 
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paid off are deemed to have been dismissed. They can only be re«engaged if they unequivocally 
agree to accept the following :— 

(1) Standardised rates of wages as described above. 

(2) Revised and standardised muster rolls. 

(3) Full ten hours* work for all male operatives in all departments without claiming any extra 

remuneration, to which they arc not entitled, where work was being done for less time 
previously. 

(4) Revised set of Rules and Regulations with a view to enforce stricter discipline than obtained 

in the past, 

(5) Disposal of fines and unclaimed wages as indicated above. 

(6) Uniform system of calculating wages. 

** We hope that labour will still have the good sense to face facts and not cause further 
unnecessary hardship to themselves by persisting in following their present line of action. 

As a result of the agitation carried on by the Joint Strike Committee 
the Swadeshi Mill and the Kurla Spinning and Weaving Mills at Kurla 
employing 5512 hands were closed from the 14th and the 17th May 
respectively. The Joint Strike Committee published the following 
rejoinder to the statement published by the Millowners’ Association 
defining the terms on which the men would be re-employed, on the 
same day:— 

The Millowners have chosen, not to talk to the Joint Strike Committee and has called it names, 
and questioned its knowledge to speak on behalf of the men. In our last commuiiique of the dale 
11th May 1928 we have shown by giving extracts from the Tariff Board’s Report, the alleged sound¬ 
ness of knowledge of those who claim to own the industry and speak on its behalf. The Joint Strike 
^mmittee represents every shade of thought amongst the workers, has representatives of all the 
Unions of the workers and is the only representative and competent body. Our joint Committee 
feels It is competent enough to get its decisions approved by the workers. But, it is the owners 
body, which is not able to preserve discipline in its own ranks. And in order thatthe absence of this 
great element of discipline amongst the owners of which they speak so much, when referring to the 
workers, may not be found out, the owners, in their communique, while replying to inconvenient 
questions, have been shclvmg matters aside, by simply saying that these particular questions are 
matters of internal management. Wherever, the members of the owners’ body, hang its decision 
by^the nail or throw them in the baskets, the Association conveniently makes that decision a matter 
of Internal administration, not to be interfered with by the Association as a whole. And on the 
top of all this, comes the fact that the Association does not represent all the mills, in that some of 
the big mills in Bombay are not its members at all. 

One of the reasons, why the owners would not speak to our Committee is said to be that some 
members of our Committee are said to have advocated * destruction of property . In the firot 
place our Committee challenges the correctness of a great many of the reports that are sent on to the 
owners or Government through their ^ents, on which they have relied. In the second place, our 
^mmittee as a whole cannot be held liable for all the speeches that individual members may make. 

1 he offensiveness which characterises the speeches of some of the owners and threats of tne day 
of reckoning are well-known to the public, but that has not prevented us from talking to the owiiers 
body. In the third place, our membeis, severally, deny that they ever advocated or will advocate 
destruction of property, as such, since destruction of property is the creed of none of cur members* 
All that has been said which has been objected to amounts only to this, that an industry, which cannot 
give even the minimum necesoities of life to its workers, does not deserve to live, it its life is to be 
*^be lives of hundreds of starved workers. The Owners have practically no grounds 
whatever, except a desire to prolong the struggle, for refusing to negotiate with our Committee, 

The owners have volunteered an advice to the leaders of the men and the workers that “ in the 
interests of discipline and for the good of the industry ” the men should not adopt the method of 
going on strike first and then formulating grievances. It must be borne in the minds of those, who 
framed these drafts for the owners that the workers are a free contracting party on equal Status with 
the owners. The worker comes to sell his labour power and the owner comes to buy it, in order that 
now owned by the owner may be worked by the worker. Of late the owners are 
talking of enforcing discipline, of doing away with meal-time, of enforcing the moral culture of 
no smoke, no-bath, no-talk, ’ w'hile in the four walls of the mills, in such a tone and spirit that it 
shows that theyhaveforgotten thefaetthat the workers are not prisoners or slaves but free contracting 
parties, on whom, nothing can be enforced and no talk of discipline can be made, except with their 
consent. So when it comes to advising the workers, the workers also will advise the owners on 
he method they follow of first reducing wages and enforcing all sorts of hardships on the worlwrs 
'vithout giving notice or making rules which cannot be justmed on moral or legal grounds. The 
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OMmers speak of standing on a legal quibble and take the workers to have broken the contract of 'service 
and thus to have dismissed themselves. But, it is not the workers who broke the contract. At 
least twenty-hve Millowners reduced wages without due notice. Many of them introduc^ new 
conditions of service. Their method of justice and contract is to reduce wages without notice and 
not inform the workers, but inform only the clerks who calculate wages when they come for pay. 
When the workers find out the reductions and question, they are told that tf ey will get that much and 
nothing more. What reply can workers give to such a method on the port of the owners ? 
can be no such thing as a contract when the owners discharge them or reduce wages or alter conditions 
without notice and need not provide work to workmen, even when they are present. And even if 
they chose to call this contract it is one-sided and therefore immoral. The owners come in a mood 
to hear the grievances only when the workers go on strike. So instead of advising the workers to 
revise their method, the owners should ask their members to revise their method of breaking contracts 
or treating the workers as mere slaves instead of free agents to work or leave work. 

“ In this connection we have already given a challenge to the owners to prove that they have not 
broken contract with the workers, that they have not reduced wages by direct or indirect methods 
without notice. The owners first denied and afterwards (on 2bth April) promised to call for 
information from their members. It is yet coming I And in the mean time in reply to our demand that 
the educed wages be restored, they say that definite information is not before them, as it the Strike 
G)mmittec is in possession of the owners’ Muster-rolls to show them how they have reduced wages f 
And even without that we have already shown a number ot instances of reductions. But, when 
once a responsible body like the Owners’ Association has denied a thing, it cannot be enforced * in 
the interests of social and moral discipline * to admit that it was wrong. 

“ We still say that the owners reduced wages and altered conditions without notice or even a word 
to the workers about iheir intention to do so, until the workers went on strike and then to placate 
them on the public, began to put up notices in some plates. The Owners deny this. Let the Govern¬ 
ment force the owners to open their books and our Committee is quite prepared to show that they 
have done it. 

“ While giving an ultimatum to the workers that they should have no hope of being taken back on 
old conditions, the owners as usual have worked up figures to astc'und the public with their losses. 
We have already sounded a warning that this method of propaganda is futile .>0 far as the settlement 
of the dispute goes. But we have no objection to meet the owners on this ground of propaganda also. 
In order to show the precarious condition of the industry, the owners have quoted again the 1 ariff 
Board, w’hose certificates regarding the owners, their directors and their knowledge and methods, 
we have already given in our communique ol date 1 Ith May 1928. But that does not seem to have 
satisfied them. Let the public read now some more, 

“ The owners quote losses in 1923, 24,25 and 26. The losses for the four years arc said to be 
Rs. 8i crores, a frightful figure I But we have a right to go a bit back. Everyone knows, how this 
national industry charged the pul he high prices in the war, which destroyed for a tune foreign 
competition to it. A famous Millowner, whose interview the papers recently published, has 
compiled the profits of the jndustr> since 1915 to 1920 and they come to Rs. 46‘28 crores. According 
to the Tariff Board th< profits in 1921 and 1922 were Rs. 12*34 crores. And mind, it took three 
general strikes to get a small amount of increase from the owners a.'> a high price al’owance. If the 
owners show the frightto the public of Rs. 8) crores of losses, we show the h^ap of Rs. 58 crores of 
arxumulnted profits ! So let us not s,peak of losses until we have th«l much balance I 

** We have previouslv shown that conclusions of a Board supplied with meagre or no figures and 
such figures as are now three years old cannot be taker as basis of propaganda to-day and that the 
depression is shdinc clown. ’The latest balance sheet of the working of 34 prominent mills, shows a 
profitof Rs. 1,17,24,000 for 1927. Whilein 1926 it was only Rs. 13,68,000. This shows the tendency 
in the trade. When a prominent owner was shown this, he explained them as ‘ profits on cotton 
speculation *. If It is so, then wc cj.n say that the losses also are cotton speculation transferred to 
the wo/king of mill® It cannot be had only one way ! When it is profits they are of cotton 1 When 
it is losses, they are due to high wages ! The owners in the meanwhile remaining an absolutely a 
neutral quantity! 

“ Here we may be permitted to quote the Tariff Board. They say, we have carefully examined 
every case which has been brought to our notice of mills which have gone into liquidation, .since the 
depressron commenced. We are satisfied that no mill in India which could be regarded as run with 
fair efficiency and economy has upto the present been forced into liquidation, as the result of the 
depression. None of the mills which lias so far gone into liquidation had the smallest chances of 
surviving except in boom conditions Though just now we are not concerned with Ahmedabad 
it would not be irrelevant to quote the Board sin^e a cry has been raised that the whole Indian Textile 
industry is in danger. The Board says, ** A long list of mills which had gone into liquidation in that 
and adjacent centres was placed before us but in almost every case, there was very definite evidence 
tha*^ the liquidation was the result of incompetence and inefficiency and in some instances, of 
dishonesty. '* (Page 19). 

The owners make a show of having accepted our demand of Standardising the conditions of 
employment, work and payment, ’ and later on add very significant clauses. Throughout their 
answers one note'is common and it is this that ** They have prepared Schemes for adopiUm by uJor^era 
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and nothing lx done in consultation with workert **-—Over and above this, they have the audacity 
to invite the Tariff Board a suppoit in paragraph 65, But the owners exactly omit a very important 
line in that par^aph, which is this * A suitable scheme could, of course, only be satisfactorily drawn 
up in consultation with representatives of labour. * The Owners allege that their experts have been 
working on this scheme for the last two years, but during this period, no Union or Body of workers 
has ever been consulted. 

Moreovcr, standardization of conditions of cmploymen t, work and payment docs not mean pulling 
down wages in the same mill to a dead-level irrespective of the different classes of work. Standardi¬ 
zation refers to the absolute lack of uniformity from mill to mill and not from worker to worker in 
the same mill on different classes of work. For example, if a weaver in one mill for a particular sort 
gets, say, Rs.50,a weaver in another mill on the same sort should get that same rate; what the 
owners are hinting at is that if a weaver in one mill for some skilled work gets, say, Rs. 50 
^d if a spinner gets Rs. 30 the weaver will be brought down in the orbit of Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 ;.nd 
mis is what the owners oill standardization of wages throughout the industry to stren^hen its position. 
The owners are confusing standardization with equalisation. Schemes of equalisation can never be 
considered unless a minimum living wage is determined first. 

The owners statement of hours of work is a perversion of Factories Act and we wonder how a 
respwsible body could dare to work up such perversion on the public. They say that their demand 
M employees should work full ten hours a day as laid down in the Factories Act' * 

■ 'j ^actories Act has never laid down that all operatives must work full ten hours a day. This 
IS a deliberate misrepresentation made before the public. The Act only lays down a maximum of 
hours beyond which the owners cannot take work from a w'orker which does not mean that all must 
work ten hours. 

Vt' hen the owi.ers choose to employ the Factories Act to pervert it, they hold back a fact from 
the public. The owners in their demand say that they are going to change meal-time to suit their 
conveniences and reduce rest period. Along with this they ought to tell the public that the Factories 
Act clearly la>s down that changes in arrangements regarding meals will be made onl> on the approval 
of a majority of workers in each factory . What the owners are doing is merely putting up an ultimatum 
which is not the method of taking opinion of the majority of workers. 

Fines 

As regards fines the owners’ attitude »s worth nothing. It shows how the mo«t exasperating 
practices condemned by the 1 ariff Board, the owners are unwilling to remove. The owners have 
agreed to carry out paragraph 65 of the recommci dations only partially and persist in the practice 
condemned by 4he Board in paragraph 64 on fnes. * It is the practice in many mills to compel a 
weaver to take over cloths spoiled by defective workmanship the full value of such cloth being 
recovcied from him and credited to the mill. The weaver has then to dispose of the cloth as best 

as he can.This practice was justihed by Managing Agents on the ground that disciplinary 

measures arc necessary to maintain efbciency and quality. 1 here are many mills which do not adopt 
the system but merely impose a fine for defective workmanship and we arc conv inced that it is desirable 
in the interests of the mills themselves that it should be abolished as the advantage which mills derive 
from it is entirely incommensurate with the soreness it causes.’ 

I he owners reply is that they aie going to standardise rules in this. That means even those 
mills who have not followed this practice will be asked to adopt it. 

A very con **enient and common accusation that is circulated in the public regarding the workers 
is about absenteeism. So much is made of this that one is led to believe that the w'orkers are a lot 
of vagabonds who drift in and out of the mills as they like, take a holiday when they like, and remain 
absent for mere fun. But, none seems to be seriously remembering the fact that the worker is a 
human being and not an iron machine, that a worker, being a human being, falls sick, has relatives, 
^fe and children, who also being not made of steel, may fall sick that the worker being forced to work 
10 hours gets exhausted and must have leave of rest, which in middle class society is termed privilege 
l^vc, sick leave and furlough leave and what not. All this is denied to workers and w hen they remain 
absent due to sickness, exhaustion or private household demands, it is termed absenteeism. What 
are privileges ” for human beings of the middle and higher classes is absenteeism for the workers 
which must be ruthlessly suppressed. With all that the worker is so starved and low paid that he 
has no balances to fall hack upon and remain absent. Therefore the absenteeism percentage in 
^mbay is only 10 per cent, of which so much is made. Here we would copy dow'n a few* results 
of investigations in American conditions and the figure of absenteeism there. Absenteeism there in 
r is returned under the heading of ” Lost Time,” due to absence of workers for reasons 

of health and other causes. The results show that.— 

In mills with scheduled daily hours of less than 10, men and women combined lost 13'2 per cent, 
of their time. In mills with scheduled daily hours of 10 or more, men and women combined lost 
21* 7 per cent. 

In mills with scheduled weekly houis of less than 55, men and women combing lost 13 4 
per cent, of their time : women lost 16*3 per cent, and men 10*7 per cent. In mills with scheduled 
vveekly hours of 55 or more, men and women combined lost 22*3 per cent, women lost 27 per cent, 
end men 19*5 percent. 
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This shows that where the exploitation is very severe, absenteeism is high. In some countries 
absenteeism is covered by sick and privilege leave for workers. This also shows that what is called 
absenteeism is merely the effect of sickness and exhaustion and if more oppression is forced on the 
workers the absenteeism will increase rather than decrease. 

In the name of discipline and efficiency, the owners forfeit two days* wages for a day’s absence. 
But when they expect a worker to be present every day, they do not bind themselves down that they 
vml also provide him work, when he is present or in the absence of work pay him for being present. 
The owners whenever they like tell the men that there is no work and the workers have to lose the 
day. But, when there is work the owners insist his attending every day. Such is the iuslicc of those 
who value contract which is only one-sided. If the owners claim the right of telling the worker to 
go f^ck at any moment they like the worker must stand on his right of remaining absent, whenever 
he likes. 

The vvorkers demand consolidation of dear food allowance with the wages, which they have 
been refusing to 6o for the last eight years though pnees and living index are showing no tendency 
of coming down to pre-war level, on which the wages are based. 

The owners refuse the demand on the ground that ‘ there has been considerable fall in the cost 
OT living during recent years.* We challenge the statement that there has been fall recently. 
Government was conducting an enquiry to revise the cost of living index but we understand that the 
results have been held up as they have shown tendency to go against the employers and falsify their 
grounds of reducing the high price allowance. 

The figures published bv the Owners’ Association are pure speculations as there is no such thing 
as a standard muster roll for all the mills as a whole, maintained by the Association. And there cannot 
be such a roll from the very fact admitted by the owners that the rates are not standardised. What 
the owners have done is to palm off on the public the figures of a particular mill they may have chosen, 
as representative of all the mills. It is certainly a clever tactic and betrays the respect that the owners 
have got for public intelligence, which they presume will gulp anything coming i rom them.” 

The following statement was issued to the Press by the Millowners* 
Association in reply to the rejoinder published by the Strike Committee :— 

. necessary to give any detailed reply to the Strike Gimrnittee’s rejoinder, as the same 

IS admittedly intended to be merely propaganda, leaving untouched the hard facts published by our 
Association. The Sti ike Committee does not appear to concern itself with facts, being too busy 
asking the workers to continue an unjustifiable strike. The figures of profits given are incorrect, and 
no necessity tj refer to any other than the authentic and audited figures placed before the 
1 ariff Board and published by them after close investigation. 

Annual Profit of Rs. 21 Croreit 

From these, it will be clear that the total profits for six years—1917 to 1922, i.e.,including all boom 
years, came to Rs. 33 crores and 90 lakhs ; whereas the losses for the following four years amounted 
to 8 crores and 54 lakhs. Thus the total net profits earned during the 10 years 1917-1926 will 
work out at Rs. 25 crores and 36 lakhs, or, on average, Rs. 2i crores per annum. T he total 
capital surik on machinery and buildings at present is Rs. 46 crores. The figures for various years 
are given in the table on page 241 of the Tariff Board Report from which it will be seen that the 
average capital invested in the mills during this period works out approximately to Rs, 36 crores. 

1 he profit earned, including boom years when extraordinary high prohts were made, therefore, works 
out at 7 per cent, on the total capital invested, as represented by Block Account. We think this will 
be clear even to the Strike Committee, and would point out that this average percentage is being 
reduced materially by the continuance of the present conditions. 

Profits not High 

We also hope that they will realise that these profits are less than were considered reasonable 
by the Tariff Board, and also by the Government of India, as a normal return on capital invested in 
an industry, their ideas being 8 pei cent. 

It is, therefore, useless to talk of high profits made during an abnormal period in the face of the 
present continuous losses. During the past five years overhead charges have been substantially 
reduced; wages alone stand to-day at the same high level as during the apex of the boom period. 

Cost of Living 

As regards the cost of living, we have already published a statement giving details. We might 
fiere repeat that, taking the cost of living in 1914at 100, the averages for 1918, 1919,1920,1921,1923, 
1926 and 1927 are as follows : 154, 175, 183, 173, 154, 155, 154, and the index figure during April, 
f 928, stands at 144. These statistics are taken from the ** Bombay Labour Gazette,” and it is absurd 
to contend that the cost of living has not gone down. 
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At the commencement of the General Strike Mr. A. A. Alve, the President 
and Mr. D. R. Mayekar, the Secretary of the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal 
disagreed. Mr. Mayekar held a meeting of his followers on the 11th May, 
elected a new President and submitted an application of his Union for 
registration under the Indian Trade Unions Act under the name of the Gimi 
Kamgar Mahamandal. The Gimi Kamgar Mahamandal was registered 
on the 21 St May. Mr. Alve thereupon formed a new Union with an 
executive composed of all the extremist labour leaders from the Workers and 
Peasants Party under the name of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union and 
registered this on the 23rd May. The position created by the registration 
of these two Unions was that every member of the Joint Strike Committee 
belonged to one or the other of the three registered Unions and the way was 
cleared for a Round Table Conference. The Committee of the Millowners* 
Association decided, on the 29th May, to appoint a Sub-Committee of six 
members to meet six representatives of the workers to be elected by the 
three registered Unions of textile workers in Bombay City. Mr. Jhabvala 
also registered his Bombay Mill Workers* Union on the 1st June and in 
view of this the Millowners’ Association decided to increase the represen¬ 
tatives from each side from six to eight. The Joint Strike Committee 
elected Messrs N.M. Joshi, M.L.A., F. J. Ginwala, M.L.C., S. H. Jhabvala, 
S. A. Dange, A. A. Alve, and one worker as representatives on behalf of 
the Bombay Textile Labour Union, the Girni Kamgar Union and the 
Bombay Mill Workers’ Union. The Gimi Kamgar Mahamandal selected 
Mr. D. R. Mayekar and another worker to represent their own Union, but 
as this Union did not support the General Strike, the Joint Strike Com¬ 
mittee would not admit their representatives to their deliberations. The 
Committee of the Millowners’ Association refused to recognise the validity 
of the nominations made by the Joint Strike Committee and insisted that 
each of the three registered Unions, excluding Mr. Mayekar s Union should 
elect their own representatives but at another meeting held on 17th it was 
decided to ask the workers’ representatives to meet the Negotiations Sub- 
Committee of the Millowners at 3 p,m. on the 9th June. Between the 
16th June and the end of the month the Millowners formulated their 
standard rules and their standard rates of wages for the spinning sections. 
The two Sub-Committees appointed by the ov/ners and the men met about 
half a dozen times before negotiations broke down over the question of the 
refusal of the Committee to agree to any cut in the rates of wages for weavers 
which the Millowners’ Association intended to make both on account of 
the state of the industry and the necessity for granting increases to the lower- 
paid operatives in the spinning sections of the mills. The standard rules 
as framed by the Millowners’ Association were discussed at a Joint 
Conference between the representatives of the two parties. These were, 
however, subsequently modified and the rules as presented at the Joint 
Conference on the 4th October were as follows : 

THE (MILL COMPANY) LIMITED 

Standing Orders for Operatives (as Modired) 

1. ** These orders shall come into force as and from the...1928. 

^ 2. “ Operatives ’* means all work-people male or female employed in the mill and includes 
‘ jobbers. * 
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Tkc G)mpany ” means The (Mill G)mpany) Limited. 

** The Manager '* means the G>mpany*s Manager or Acting Manager for the time being. 

Masculine includes feminine. 

3. “ The decision of the Manager upon any question arising out of, in connection with, or 
incidental to these Orders shall be Final, subject however to appeal to the Managing Agents. 

4. “ The G>mpany may on one month’s prior notice, add to or alter these Orders or substitute 
new Orders or any new Order and any such addition, alteration or substitution shall be as binding on 
the operatives as if originally incorporated in these orders. Such notice to be posted prior to the 
last day of the month. 

5. ” The Mill will work each day for such number of hours as the Manager may from time to 
time fix in accordance with the Factories Act. 

6. Notice of the time of beginning and ending work will be posted on the Board outside the 
Time-Keeper’s Office. 

“ The hours of work for adult operatives until further notice will be as follows 

7 a.m. to 9-30 a.m. 

9-30 a.m. to 10 a.m.Recess. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m, 

1p.m. to 1-45 p.m. .. Recess. 

1-45 p.m. to 6-15 p.m. 

(This is subject to the approval of the Factory Inspector and the consent of the operatives.) 

** Operatives attending late are liable to be shut out and treated as absent, but may be admitted on 
payment of a fine. 

“ Operatives shall only take their food at the Recess Times. Any break of this order will incur 
dismissal. 

7. “ Each operative without exception will be provided with a departmental ticket showing his 
number, name and occupation, and on attendance each day shall deliver up the ticket at the place 
provided. 

8. " Any operative who, after presenting his ticket, is found absent from his post without leave 
without sufficient cause is liable to be treated as absent without leave. Any operative who desires 
to obtain leave of absence must apply previously to the Head of his Department or any officer 
appointed by the Manager for this purpose. 

9. “Operatives will be classed as (1) Probationary, and (2) Permanent. A Probationary 
operative is one who is provisionally engaged for the first time on a particular post for a period of 
two months during which he may be dismissed at any time without notice. At the end of two 
months if not dismissed a Probationary operative becomes permanent. 

10. “ No operative shall enter or leave the mill premises except by the gate appointed for the 
purpose. 

11. “All male operatives are liable on leaving the mill premises to be searched by the gateman 
and all female operatives are liable to be detained by the gateman for search by the female searcher. 

12. “ Before the beginning of each month a notice will be posted outside the Time-Keeper’s 
Office and in the Mill stating (a) the days on which the mill will be closed during the following month, 
and (A) the date or dates on which wages will be paid. 

13. “ The Company may at any time or times and for any period or periods at their discretion 
in the event of a strike, fire, catastrophe, emergency or epidemic, or when it is necessary to do so 
because of the state of the trade stop any machine or machines, department or departments. The 
operatives employed on those machines or in those departments will be ’ played off,’ i.e., temporarily 
stopped without notice and without compensation in lieu of notice. The employees so * played off ’ 
are not to be considered as dismissed from service, but are temporarily unemployed and will not be 
entitled to wages during such unemployment. Such employees will be given the first chance of 
work again on the resumption of work on such machines or departments. 

14. “ The servic.e of any operativedrawing a monthly wage may be terminated on one month’s 
notice or on payment of one month’s wage in lieu of notice. Any operative drawing wages on a 
daily earning basis may be dismissed on one month’s notice or 26 days’ earnings (computed on the 
average earnings of such operative for the month last passed) in lieu of notice. 

15. “ Any operative desirous of leaving the Company’s service shall, on the last day of the month, 
or, if that day be a holiday, on the day previous, give one month’s notice to the Head of the Department 
concerned. The wages due to such an operative must be paid within three days after the expiry 
of the notice ; if more than 20 per cent, of the operatives in a department give notices simultane¬ 
ously, the period of three days to be extended to one week. If any permanent operative leaves 
without such notice he shall forfeit the whole or part of the wages due to him for the month at 
the discretion of the Manager by way of liquidated damages. 

16. “ Each Jobber will be deemed to have knowledge of the rules under the Indian Factories 
Act as regards the employment of women and children and will be personally responsible to see 
those Rul^ are not infringed. 
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17. ** Any operative who is adjudged by the Manager on eMmination of the nuin» if present^ and 
of the facts to be ^ilty of misconduct is liable to be summarily dismissed without notice, or, at the 
Manager’s discretion, to be Fined. 

“ The following acts or omissions will be treated as misconduct, namely :— * 

(o) Insubordination or disobedience whether alone or in combination with another or other 
to a superior or to the Manager. 

(b) Striking work either singly or with other operatives without giving one month’s previous 

notice. 

(c) Inciting whilst on the premises any operative to strike work without giving one month’s 

previous notice. 

(J) Habitual breach of any rules for the maintenance and running of any department and main¬ 
taining its cleanliness, and 

(c) Theft. 

18. Operatives will ordinarily be fined after being heard (but the acts on being repeated or in 
any gross case may be treated as misconduct under Order 17) for any of the following offences, 
namely :— 

(a) Absence without leave for more than three days without sufficient cause. 

(b) Negligence in work or neglect of work. 

(c) Smoking on the mill premises except in places where smoking is permitted. 

(J) Entering or leaving or attempting to enter or leave the mill premises except by the gate 
provided for that purpose. 

(c) Habitual late attendance. 

(/) Absence without leave without sufficient cause from appointed work in the mill. 

{g) Quarrelling or behaving in a noisy or obnoxious manner or doing anything likely to cause 
a breach of the peace, and 

(A) Taking bribes from or giving bribes to any other operative or person employed in the mill 
or from or to ar*y other person having dealings with the Company as a motive or reward 
for doing or omitting to do any act, the performance or omission whereof would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the Company. 

The total amount of fines inflicted under this Rule (16) during any particular month shall in no 
case exceed 2 per cent, of the operatives’ total earnings for that month. 

19. The order and the reasons for fine or dismissal of any operative shall be in writing and 
shall *oe dated and signed in the caseof a fine by the Head of the Department concerned and in case 
of dismissal by the Manager, and shall, in the event of a fine, state the amount. A copy of such 
order, if demanded, should be supplied to the operative. 

20. Each Overseer, Jobber or Murcadum will be personally held responsible for the proper and 
faithful observance of the special rules made under the Factories Act and posted in the Mill, 
particularly regarding the employment and working of women and children under him. 

21. A copy of these Orders in the vernacular will be handed to each operative when engaged, 
and he shall accept work at the Mill on the understanding that he has read these Orders and agrees to 
abide by them.” 

The Joint Strike Committee started relief measures with effect from the 
12th June. It was decided to distribute rations from 12 centres every 
Tuesday and Friday. The International Conference of Textile Workers 
at Ghent contributed a sum of one thousand pounds and the International 
Federation at Amsterdam five hundred pounds for the Bombay strike. 
Dr. J. N. Choksey moved a resolution in the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion that an amount of Rs. 1000 should be spent every' day in supplying 
milk and food to the women and children involved in the strike. 
Dr. Choksey 8 proposal was submitted to a Sub-Committee for report. 
The Sub-Committee reported unfavourably against the proposal which 
was thrown out at a subsequent meeting. 

On the 30th June, the Millowners’ Association issued the following 
statement to the Press :— 

” The Committee of the Millowners* Association have for a long time past been engag^ in giving 
^ect to the various suggestions made by the Tariff Board for the improvement of the Mill industry 
in Bombay. These attempts have already resulted in some ^.aving in cost and minor improvements 
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in other directions. But the most important suggestion in the opinion of the Cominittee, and on 
which the members of the Tariff Board themselves laid great stress. Standardisation of Wages^ 
could not be ejected earlier owing to the laborious and intricate nature of the work. 
The Taritf Board stated :— 

** We realise that the adoption of such a system (of standardised wages) presents very great 
difficulties in Indian conditions owing to the illiteracy a!.d imperfect organisation of 
labour and that its introduction might probabl^^ cause discontent among those operatives 
whose wages might be prejudicially affected.’* 

Although the present strike situation added considerably to these difhculties, the (Committee of the 
Association are now able to announce that the Scheme as finally prepared by their Sub-Committee 
assisted by technical experts has met with the unanimous approval of the members of the Association. 
The Committee, in view of the present strike situation, believe it necessary to give a general outline 
of the Scheme. The main object of the scheme is to do away with the present system under which 
the wages in the Bombay Mill Industry vary from mill to mill and to pay to labour standardised wages 
for the same class of woi k as between mill and mill. Tuming again to the Report of the Tariff Board, 
the following remarks will be found on pages 136-137 ;— 

“ A noteworthy feature of the Indian Cotton Mill Industry, which is of great importance in 
this connection, is the disparity between the wages of spinners and weavers. In the 
enquiry conducted by the Labour Office in 1923, the average daily wages in the 
Ring Spinning Department in Bombay were returned at Re. I -0-4 whereas those 
of the weaver in charge of two looms, i.c., of the great majority of the Weavers, were 
returned at Rs. 1-11-3. This is entirely contrary to the practice in other countries where 
the wages of spinners and weavers are practically the same." 

" The scheme therefore had to be so devised as to remove as far as practicable the anomaly pointed 
out by the Tariff Board. The rates of wages therefore in the spinning have been increased directly 
in some cases and other efficiency measures have also been recommended whereby operatives in this 
department can earn still more if so inclined. On the other hand in the weaving section, wages have 
been reduced where they were too high compared to the work to be done, but so that even with this 
reduction an ordinarily efficient weaver working plain grey sort on two looms 40" wide can easily 
earn Rs. 42 per month. Those working on better or finer oort or on wider looms will of course earn 
proportionately more. Working out the standardised rates on the different kinds of cloth, it is found 
that a weaver working on two looms will be able to earn from Rs. 38 to Rs. 63 and in exceptional 
cases even more. 

" The entire scheme has been devised on the principle of * a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.’’ 
The wages h. ve now been fixed as far as possible in relation to the actual work to be done and the 
scheme as published gives not only the rates of wages, but also the duties which the operative* are 
expected to perform in return for such wages. In cases where wages were obviously high in rclalkin 
to the job done, these have had to be adjusted. It will also be clear that in such a comprchensi\e 
scheme intended to raise where necessary the efficiency of the workers, there can be no room for the 
employment of superfluous or supernumerary men who may have been employed in the past on 
payment of lower wages. As the Tariff Board have pointed out in emphatic language, the only 
alternative to a direct cut in wages—the present wages in Bombay being deemed high—is the method 
of increased efficiency. In all such cases, however, no standard has been fixed, which has not actually 
been put into practice in some mills and found to be working satisfactorily to the mutual advantage 
of the workers and the employers. In short, the scheme has been prepared after the closest investiga¬ 
tions and in a spirit of absolute fairness to the workers. .4ny scheme of standardisation must 
necessarily mean adjustments of the prevailing rates and consequently reductions in certain cases, 
are bound to occur. On the other hand, some mills in particular instances, will have to pay higher 
rates than at present. The scheme has therefore got to be considered in its entirety, and the 
G>mmittee of the Miilowners’ Association have every confidence that when it is studied and 
understood, it will gain the approval of the public as it has of the members of the Association. 

“ It might also be mentior.ed here that a Sub-G)mmittee of the Association is at present engaged 
in discussing the standardisation of wages scheme with the representatives of labour organisations, 
and although at the beginning they have shown opposition to the very principles underlying the 
scheme, the Committee hope that they will appreciate the scheme when it is better understood. The 
Committee appreciate the difficulties in obtaining a thorough grasp of the various details on the part 
of those who are not engaged in the industi^ at all and who have not a clear perception of the nature 
of the work in different departments of a mill. Our Sub-Committee is making final efforts to explain 
the entire scheme with a view to seek their co-operation. Whatever be the result of these negotiations, 
the Committee are in entire agreement with the suggestions made by the Tariff Board and are so 
convinced of the utility ana urgent need of enforcing such a scheme at an early date that they have 
decided to broadcast the scheme amongst the operatives themselves, giving them every facility to 
understand the details and making the acceptance of the scheme one of the main conditions on which 
the strikers will be allowed to resume work." 

Bombay, 30th June 1928. 
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On the 3rd July the Millowners’ Association decided to post the following 
notices at all the mills stating the terms on which the men would be allowed 
to resume work on the new standardised rates :— 

NOTICE 

“ As resolved by the G)mmittee of the Millowners* Association* it has been decided that the 
operatives of this Mill will be allowed to resume work as soon as a sufficient number of workers present 
themselves for employment. But such operatives will be engaged only on their accepting the following 
conditions:— 

(1) All operatives will have to agree to and abide by the new Rules and Regulations or Orders 

Arhich will henceforth be strictly enforced. Gmies of such Orders are posted alongside 
this Notice and can also be seen in the Time-Keeper’s Office. G>pie8 of these Orders 
will also be supplied to Jobbers on application. 

(2) On resumption of work all operatives will be paid rates of wages strictly in accordance with 

the new scheme of standardised wages prepared by the G>mmittee of the Millowners* 
Association. The entire scheme giving all details will soon be published in Marathi 
and copies will be handed to Jobbers on application. In the meantime clerks have been 
specially appointed who will explain the details*of the scheme to operatives if required. 
However for the guidance of operatives approximate total earnings (including present 
dear food allowances) for 26 days working are given below for each department. 



Mixing Room 

Nowganies 

.. Rs. 30-8-0 

Mixing Spreaders .. 

25 

Lattice Feeders 

,* 32 on two lattices. 


Blow Room 

Machine Tenters .. 

., Rs. 27 if on one machine. 

Machine Tenters .. 

.. „ 35-8-0 if on two machines. 

Machine Tenters .. 

.. .... 30-8-0 if two men on 3 machines. 

Waste Machine men 

.... 24-8-0 to 25-8-0. 

Sweepers 

Sweepers 

:: :: 


Card Room 

Grinders and Strippers 

.. Rs. 27 

Lap Carriers 

.. .. 25 

C^n Boys 

.. .. 22 

Flat Grinders Oilers 

.. .. 27 


Frames Department 

Drawing Tenters ,. 

.. Rs. 33-4-0 

Slubbing Tenters .. 

„ 38 for 84 spindles. 

Inter Tenters 

.. .. „ 35 for 124 spindles. 

Roving Tenters 

,. „ 32for 160spindles. 

Fine Roving 

.. „ 38-42 if mending 2 sides. 

Doffer Boy 

.... 20 

Oilers .. 

.. .. 27 


Ring Frames 

Doffer Boys 

.. Rs. 20 

Tarawallas 

.. ., 23-12-0. 

Siders (Twist) 

.. 26-4-0 to 28 

Siders (Weft) 

.. .. 27 to 29 

(For coarse counts Ss and below 8 annas extra.) 

Oilers and Banders 

.... 30-8-0 

MuU 

Spinner 

.. Rs. 53 

Engine Piecer 

.. 39 

Side Piecer 

.. 37 

Creelers 

22-8-0 to 22-12-0 


Reeling 

Reekn . 

MOB 24—4 

f« • • Rst 22 
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Grey Winders 
G>lour Winders 
Universal Winders.. 
Warping .. • 

Sizing :—Front Sizer 
Back Sizer 
Beam Qrriers 

Draming^in 

Drawers 

Reachers 


Weaving 

.. Rs. 221 . ’ 

M 24 On an average according to counts. 

.. 26) 

.. 44'to 57 

.. .. 85 

.. 42-8-0 

.. .. 30-8-0 


.. Rs. 54 
.,27 


Weavers 


Rs. 38 to Rs. 65 depending on width of loom and style of cloth. 


Warehoube :—^Stamper 

Front Folders 
Back Folders 

Gilendcr Men 


Rs. 40 
28 
.. 27 

/ Front: Rs. 31 
I . Back: 28 


At the instance of Dr. G. V. Deshmukh, the President of the Municipal 
Corporation, an informal meeting of the members of the Corporation was 
held on Thursday the 12th July in order to devise some relief measures 
for the strikers’ children. It was decided to start a ” Mayor’s Fund for 
the relief of children. ” Dr. Deshmukh announced at the meeting that 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., had contributed Rs. 10,000 to the Fund and that 
Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy and Rajah Pratapgirji had contributed Rs. 5000 
each. Both Sir Victor Sassoon and Sir Fazulbhoy had promised to give 
more if the Fund was inadequate. Some millowners also promised to 
put their creches for the use of the children. His Excellency the Governor 
contributed Rs. 1000 to the Fund and Dr. Deshmukh a similar amount. 
The total amount contributed to the Fund was Rs. 48,995-11 -0. 

During the whole period of the General Strike, meetings of the strikers 
were held almost every day and often twice a day at which stirring speeches 
were made asking the workers to adhere to their demand of an acceptance 
of their “ seventeen demands ” by the Millowners before resuming work. 
At an early stage of the strike the Commissioner of Police issued o^^ders 
prohibiting picketing at the mills but on a representation being made to 
him in this matter by the Joint Strike Committee he agreed to allow two 
pickets at each mill. The Joint Strike Committee agreed to this proposal 
and picketing on this basis was carried on right through the strike. At a 
later stage, however, women picketers were engaged to replace the men at 
those mills where it was considered likely that some men might return 
to work. 

On the 12th July Mr. N. M. Joshi wrote a letter to the Honourable Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member, requesting him to move 
Goveniment to appoint an Arbitrator or an Arbitration Board to settle 
the dispute. Acting on Mr. Joshi’s proposal, the Honourable Member 
wrote to the Millowners’ Association asking them whether they would agree 
to this proposal. The Association, at a meeting held on the 16th, decided 
not to turn down the Honourable Member s suggestion in toto but to write 
to the Honourable Member pointing out the futility of referring the ques** 
tion to arbitration and their determination to introduce standard rates of 
wages and standard rules; and, in order to leave the door open for a 
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possible settlement by arbitration, to ask the Honourable Member as to 
what the terms of reference ** to any board or committee that might 1^ 
appointed would be. At a special meeting of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation held on the 17th July, a resolution was passed urging the local 
Government to take immediate steps to appoint a Board of Arbitration to 
bring about an early settlement of the strike. 

At a meeting of the Millowners* Association held on the 26th July it was 
decided to re-open the mills gradually, by areas, starting with about 8 
mills in the Jacob Circle on the 6th August and opening 8 to 10 mills every 
other day so that by the 20th August all the mills would be opened. This 
method was adopted in order to ensure adequate Police protection in each 
area on the opening day. Notices were put up at all the mills that if the 
men resumed work it must be on the new standard rates. The notices 
posted at the mills with regard to their re-opening were torn from the gates 
in almost all cases and in one case it was publicly burnt at a meeting held 
under the leadership of Mr. S. S, Mirajkar. The extremist members of 
the Joint Strike Committee carried on a most intensive propaganda against 
the workers rejoining on the opening of the mills and they succeeded so 
well in their efforts that not a single worker turned up at any of the mills 
opened on the 6th August and on the following days during the rest of the 
week. In view of the fact that the gesture made by the Millowners met 
with no response, the Association decided not to open any mills with effect 
from the 13th August. 

In replying to a resolution moved by Mr. S. K. Bole in the Bombay 
Legislative Council on the 8th August, the Honourable the General Member 
announced that Government would call a Conference of the representatives 
of the Millowners and the Strike Committee in order to ascertain whether 
they would agree to refer the dispute to a Conciliation Board who would 
hold an inquiry in accordance with terms of reference to be agreed upon and 
publish their report stating what they»consider should be done by both 
the parties. A Joint Conference of the representatives of the Millowners 
and the Joint Strike Committee was thereupon held at the Secretariat under 
the Chairmanship of the Honourable Member on the 15th and the 16th 
August. A press Note issued by the Director of Information on the break¬ 
down of this Conference was published on pages 1044 and 1045 in the 
August 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette. 

Following the break-down of this Conference Dr. G. V. Deshmukh, 
President of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, made several attempts 
at bringing about a settlement of the strike in a manner acceptable to both 
parties. He held several private conferences with individual members 
of the Joint Strike Committee, Millowners’ Association and members 
of the public and drew up several alternative schemes from time to time 
none of which, however, were accepted by the Millowners’ Association. 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi and S. A. Dange together with Mr. P. Baptist, 
a retired mill manager, had several conferences with Mr. F. Stones of 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company who control a group of eleven 
mills in Bombay City with a view to find a via media to end the strike 
but no satisfactory agreement acceptable to both parties was reached. 
mob 24—4a 
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Mr. N. M. Josh! then left for Simla to attend the Session of the 
Legislative Assembly. No further attempt at direct negotiation was 
made by either party until the 26th September when the Negotiations 
Sub-Committee appointed by the Joint Strike Committee had 
prolonged discussions with a small Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Bombay Millowners* Association from the 26th to the 29th September. 
At these discussions an agreement was reached on almost every point with 
the exception of the cut proposed by the Millowners’ Association in the 
rates of wages of weavers. The Millowners agreed, if work was resumed 
at once, to add 20 per cent, to the Dear Food Allowance of 80 per cent, on 
the standard rates of wages for weavers during the month of October and 
10 per cent, during the month of November, during which period a Joint 
Committee of the owners and the men would draw up a new scheme on 
the average rates prevailing in the Bombay mills during the period 
1st April 1926 to 31st March 1927 less per cent. The Joint Strike 
Committee refused to accept any cut of more than 2i per cent. On this 
basis and in view of the fact that neither party was prepared to move from 
the stand taken up, the negotiations broke down on the 29th September. 
The Honourable the General Member thereupon called another Joint 
Conference of the representatives of the Millowners’ Association and the 
Joint Strike Committee under his Chairmanship for the 4th October. At 
this Conference a settlement was reached on the basis of the appointment 
of a Committee of Inquiry by Government to enquire into and report on 
the two standardisation schemes of the Millowners’ Association and the 
Joint Strike Committee, the standard rules and the ‘ seventeen demands.’ 
It was agreed that work should be resumed on Saturday the 6th October. 
The following is a copy of the Press Note issued by the Director of 
Information on the Conference :— 

At a conference held at the Secretariat between the representatives of the Millowners’ Association 
and the Joint Strike Gimmittee. presided over by the Honourable Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah 
the following agreement was arrived at:— 

1. A committee of three members to be appointed by Government. 

2. Terms of reference :— 

(a) Whether the amended scheme of a standardized schedule of rates and of a standardized 
muster prepared by the Millowners* Association, and also the scheme prepared by the 
Strike Committee is fair and reasonable. 

(b) Whether the Seventeen Demands advanced by the Strike Committee are fair and 
reasonable and to what extent, if any, they should be met. 

(c) Whether the Standing Orders for operatives as amended and presented by the 
Millowners’ Association on the 4th October 1928 arc fair and reasonable. 

3. (a) Work to be resumed on the basis that for the period between the calling off of the strike 
and the publication of the Report of the Committee, the rates and wages of March 1927 should be 
paid provided that in those mills in the Sassoon group, the Finlay group and the Kohinoor which 
now work on a revised system, the rates and wages of March 192b shall be paid in the Spinning 
Departments only, and in the following mills the rates of March 1928 in the Weaving Departments :— 

(i) The Manchester Mill: 

(fV) The Apollo Mill; and 
(Hi) The M^er Sassoon Mill. 

(b) The question of musters shall not arise. 

4. Advances as detailed below to be given to operatives weekly after resumption of work for the 
rest of October and subsequently fortnightly till the end of November. No advances to be paid 
from I St of December from which date monthly wages will be paid as usual. 

Adjustmente of pay for October will be paid on 1 Uh November and adjustments for the month 
of Noventber to be paid on I $tb December 1928, 
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Scale of Advances 


Rs. a. 
0 12 


Doffer boys, Reachers and F'emale pieceworkers 
Blow Room, Gu’d Room, Strippers, Grinders Grd Tenters 
Drawing Tenters. Slubbing, Inter Roving 
ginning Side Boys and Tarwallas 
Warehousemen .. 

Warping, Sizing, Drawers, Weavers 

Operatives not provided for in this list to receive i ths of the rates agreed to above (including 
allowances). 

5. Any dispute arising out of the interpretation of this agreement shall be referred for decision 
to the G>mmittec to be appointed. 

6. Work to be resumed on Saturday, October the 6th, 1928. 


per day 


The Joint Strike G)mmittee at a meeting held on the same night and the 
Millowners* Association at a meeting held on the following day unanimously 
ratified the agreement reached at the G>nference. The Joint Strike 
Committee held a big mass meeting of the workers on the morning of the 
5th which was attended by about 15,000 to 20,000 workers. Almost all 
the leaders with the exception of Mr. N. M. Joshi delivered speeches on 
the settlement that had been arrived at. Several speakers stated that the 
settlement was only in the nature of a truce because they did not expect 
any very favourable report from the Committee of Inquiry to be appointed 
by Government. Particular stress was laid on the necessity of creating 
a comprehensive organisation with sufficiently large funds during the next 
six months in order to compel the Millowners by another prolonged strike, 
if necessary, to improve the conditions of work and wages of textile workers 
in Bombay City. The report of the settlement was however received by 
the strikers with considerable jubilation and there were no dissentient 
voices against resumption of work. 

When the mills re-opened on the 6th October only 17,000 workers resumed 
work at few mills owing to the popular superstition among Hindu workers 
not to start anything fresh on a Saturday. On the 7th October the 
extremist leaders of the Joint Strike Committee issued a printed notice 
asking the workers in the groups of mills under the Agency of Messrs. 
E. D. Sassoon & Company and Messrs. James Finlay & Company 
to boycott these mills until such time as the owners decided to give up 
their systems of three loom and double frame working. On the 8th October 
about 44,500 workers attended at 52 mills excluding 11 mills under the 
Agency of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Company and 3 mills under the 
Agency of Messrs. James Finlay & Company and the Kohinoor Mill. 
The Globe, the New Islam and the Atlas mills employing a total number 
of 3754 workers decided not to re-open. At the 11 mills under the Agency 
of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Company the total number of workers 
attending amounted to 2549 as against 23,915 workers originally affected. 
The attendance at the 3 Finlay mills was 1763 as against 5027. During 
the next two days the trouble spread to almost all the mills under the control 
of these two Agencies but on better counsels prevailing the workers attended 
at all the mills on the 1 Ith, when the attendance \Yas a little over 75,000 
or just about 50 per cent, of the number originally affected. 

In view of the big exodus of workers from Bombay to their native 
villages, it is probable that normal working will not be resumed in all 
mills until after Divali in the beginning of November. 
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In accordance with the agreement arrived at at the Conference, the 
Government of Bombay appointed the following Committee to enquire 
into the various issues involved in accordance with the terms of reference 
settled at the Conference :— 

Sir Charles Fawcett, Kt., LC.S., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Bombay .. .. Chairman. 

Mr. M. P. Kharegat I.C.S. (Retired Judge), and 
Mr, B. S. Kamat .. .. Members. 

Mr, N. A. Mehrban, Investigator, Labour Office to act as Secretary 
to the Committee. 

The total loss in wages to the workers by the time that all the strikers 
who left Bombay will have returned, will amount to nearly three and a half 
crores of rupees or £2,625,000 (exchange Is. 6d. a rupee). The total time 
loss in respect of the strike amounts to approximately oVer twenty-one 
million working days up to the sixth of October. It is possible that there 
will be a considerable addition to this by the time that all the men have 
resumed work. 

The progress of the General Strike from month to month has been 
described in the monthly article on “ Industrial Disputes in the. Bombay 
Presidency ’’ commencing with the issue of the Labour Gazette for the 
month of May 1928. Full details in connection with subscriptions donated 
to and the relief operations of the Joint Strike Committee’s funds and the 
Mayor s Fund will be given in the issue of the Labour Gazette for 
November 1928. 


Fire Protection in Factories 

The Home Office have issued a pamphlet * describing various appliances 
and arrangements which have been found useful for fire protection in 
factories and other large buildings. 

The pamphlet is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with 
(f) extinguishing appliances, (a) fire organisMion, and (m) records. 
Extinguishing appliances are dealt with under three heads :—(a) “ first-aid 
appliances, ” i.e., the smaller extinguishers of various types; (i) “ re¬ 
inforcing first-aid appliances,” which include appliances similar in type 
to some of the first-aid appliances, but more powerful, and also larger 
extinguishers of the wheeled type and other fire-fighting appliances ; and 
(c) pumping appliances, hydrants, etc., which generally need to be handled 
by trained firemen: sprinklers, drenchers, and automatic fire alarms are 
also dealt with under this head. 

The fire organisation section deals with fire drills, methods of rescue* 
etc.; and the records section with the keeping of mil particulars as to 
tests and inspections of fire appliances, fire drills, etc., besides, of course, 
entries regarding actual outbreaks of fire. {From ''Ministry of Labour 
Gazette,'' London, September 1928) 

• Fire Protection in Factories : Safety Pamphlet No. 13. H. M. Stationery Office, London. 
Price 6d. net^ 
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Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 

Returns for Third Quarter 

. AN INCREASE OF OVER 5 PER CENT. IN MEMBERSHIP 

The Quarterly Reviews of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 
prepared by the Labour OfBce used to be published in the issues of the 
LAibour Gazette for the months of March, June, September and December. 
A change was, however, made commencing with the review for the third 
quarter of the year 1927 and these reviews have been and will henceforth 
be published in the issues of the Labour Gazette for the months of January, 
April, July and October. The latest information for the third quarter 
of the year 1928 is summarised in three tables on pages 175 to 200 of this 
issue. Table I gives the names of the Federations or Associations of 
Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency, the names of the principal office¬ 
bearers of each Federation, and the names of the affiliated Unions in each 
case. Table II gives, by localities or centres, the names of all Trade 
Unions in the Bombay Presidency, the number of members in each Union 
and the names and addresses of the principal office-bearers. Table III 
shows the rates of membership fees for different classes of members, the 
average monthly income for the latest quarter for which information is 
available and the average monthly expenditure in the same way for each 
of the Unions given in Table II. 

The most important events associated with the Trade Union movement 
in the Bombay Presidency since the publication of the last review are the 
conduct of the General Strike in the textile mills in Bombay City and the 
formation of a big Union of G. I. P. Railwayman under the name of the 
G. I. P. Railwayman’s Union by the amalgamation of the G. I. P. Railway 
Workmen’s Union and the G. I. P. Railway Employees’ General Union. 
This Union has centres at the following 15 stations with the numbers of 
members given against each :— 


1. 

Matunga 

• « • • 

4,866 

2. 

Parel .. ... 

• • » • 

2,989 

3. 

Dongri (includes Bycuila, Boribunder and Harbour 



Branches) .. 

•. . • 

2,972 

4. 

Bhopal 


304 

5. 

Bhusaval 


585 

6. 

Damoh 


1,197 

7. 

Igatpuri 


780 

8. 

Jhansi 


1,835 

9. 

Manmad 


1,000 

10. 

Kasara 


200 

M. 

Nagpur 


1,200 

12. 

Jubbulpore 


750 

13. 

Amla 


289 

14. 

Kalyan* 


1369 

15. 

Itarsi 


1,018 



Total 

21,554 
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The following 11 Unions have been registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act since the publication of the names of registered Unions given 
on page 940 of the July 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette :— 

1. The Bank Peons’ Union, Bombay ; 

2. The G. L P. Railway Gtbin Staff Union, Bombay ; 

3. The Bombay Telephone Company Employees’ Union, Bombay ; 

4. The National Union of Railwaymen of India and Burma (which 
is the new name of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of 
India and Burma, Ltd.) ; 

5. The Professional Motor Drivers* Union, Bombay ; 

6. The Press Workers’ Union, Bombay ; 

7. The G. I. P. Railwaymen’s Union, Bombay (amalgamation of 
the G. I, P, Railway Workmen’s Union registered on 27th October 
1927 and the G. I. P. Railway Employees’ General Union registered 
on 31st October 1927) ; 

8. The Clerks’ Union, Bombay ; 

9. The Bombay Port Trust Rallwaymen’s Union, Bombay ; 

10. The Victoria Terminus Commercial Section Staff Union (G. I. P. 
Railway), Bombay ; and 

11. The G, I. P. Railway Mechanical Department Office Staff Union, 
Bombay. 

The total number of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency as 
incorporated in Tables II and III now stands at 88 as compared with 87 
as reported in the July 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette and as compared 
with 38 Unions reported just a little over three years ago in the issue of 
the Labour Gazette for September 1925. Of these 88 Unions, 28 are 
now registered. The two registered Unions of the G. I, P. Railway staff 
have now been amalgamated into the G. I. P. Rallwaymen’s Union. Out 
of the 88 Unions in the Presidency, 42 are in Bombay City, 10 in 
Ahmedabad and 36 in the rest of the Presidency. The total membership 
of these Unions stands at 117,004 as compared with 111,320 for the previous 
quarter showing an increase of 5 ’ 11 per cent. The number of members 
in the Unions having their offices in Bombay City rose from 77,749 to 
84,743 or by 9 per cent. The membership of the Ahmedabad Unions fell 
from 19,718 to 17,943 or by 9 per cent. The number of members in the 
Unions in the rest of the Presidency rose from 13,853 to 14,318 showing 
an increase of 3 * 36 per cent. The following table summarises the positioh 
in regard to the membership of the Unions :— 



Summary Table showing the membership of the Unions 


Three 

months 

ended 

ist 


Number 

of 

Unions 


Member¬ 
ship at 
end of 


Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
crease (4-) 
or decrease 
(—)on 
previous 
quarter 


Three 

months 

ended 

Ist. 


Number 

of 

Unions 


Member¬ 
ship at 
end of 
quarter 


Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
crease (+) 
or decrease 
(—•)on 
previous 
quarter 


June 1922 
Sept 1922 
Dec 1922 
Mar 1923 
June 1923 
Sept 1923 
Dec 1923 
Mar 1924 
June 1924 
Sept 1924 
Dec 1924 
Mar 1925 
June 1925 


~ 8*87 
-2*47 
-5*45 
+ 5*08 
-18*77 
+ 10*54 
+ 5*4 
+ 2*5 
-5*0 
+10*7 
— 1*25 
+ 3*8 


Sept 1925. 
Dec 1925. 
Mar 1926. 
June 1926. 
Sept 1926. 
Dec 1926. 
Mar 1927. 
June 1927. 
Sept 1927. 
Dec 1927. 
Mar 1928. 
June 1928. 
Sept 1928. 


54.175 

49318 

59344 

64372 

72.411 

74.875 

75.602 

75.847 

81.107 

87340 

95321 

111320 

117.(04 


+ 1*09 
— 8*97 
+20*73 
+ 8*44 
+ 12*14 
+ 3*4 
+ 0*97 
+ 0*32 
+ 6*94 
+ 7*68 
+ 9*14 
+ 16 78 
+ 5 11 
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The chart on page 169 shows the growth of Trade Union membership in 
the Bombay Presidency during the last six years. The chart on page 170 
shows the percentage distribution of this membership in the principal 
trades and industries in the Bombay Presidency. 

The information in connection with Trade Unions is collected through 
Secretaries of the Unions as well as through District Officers in the 
Presidency, including Sind. The information for all the Unions affiliated 
to the Bombay Presidency Postal andR. M. S. Association and the Bombay 
Presidency Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Unions is procured from 
time to time from the head offices of these Associations in Bombay. Every 
endeavour is made to include in the quarterly review all known Trade 
Unions in the Bombay Presidency, but it often happens that some Unions 
do not notify their existence to the authorities concerned with the collection 
of the necessary information. It would be desirable both in the interests 
of the Unions themselves and of the Labour Office, if the persons who are 
concerned with the creation of new Unions notify their formation either 
to the Director of Information and Labour Intelligence (Labour Office) 
at Bombay or to the Labour Investigator of the Government of Bombay 
at Ahmedabad. 

In view of the fact that the officials of the majority of the Unions in 
Bombay City were members of the Joint Strike Committee and as these 
officers were very busy during the month of September in conversations 
and negotiations in connection with the settlement of the General Strike 
in the Bombay textile mills, it was not possible to procure satisfactory 
information regarding the activities of most of the Unions in Bombay 
City. This information is, however, now being collected and the 
continuation of the article of this quarterly review will be given in the 
issue of the Labour Gazette for November 1928. 


A Research Bureau in Japan 

The Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs has decided to set up a permanent 
institution, to be known as the Bureau of Unemployment Research, to 
study various proposals for dealing with unemployment and recommend 
to the Government a concrete plan for their execution. When the 
recommendations of the Bureau are received, a committee headed by the 
Home Secretary will be appointed to draft the necessary measures. (From 
“ Industrial and Labour Itiformation,'" Geneva, September 17,1928) 


Industrial Unrest in India 

The next instalment in the series of articles on Industrial Unrest in India, 
dealing with the conclusion of the dispute in the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur and the dispute in the S. 1. Railway, will be published in 
the November issue of the Labour Gazette. 
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Current Periodicals 

Summary of titles and contents of special articles 

THE LABOUR MAGAZINE—VOL. VH, NO. S, SEPTEMBER 1S28. (TheTnidM 
Umon Congreit and the Labour Party» London.) 

Special Articles (I) Socialism as a World Force, by the Right Honourable Arthur Henderson, 
pp. 198-203. 

(2) Nem Tasks for Trade Unionists, by Ben Tillet, pp. 204-206. 

(3) The Prevarications of Mr. Pollitt, by Edgar T, Whitehead, pp. 207-209. 

(4) A Memorable International, by George Lansbury, M.P. pp. 220-223. 

(5) The Trials and Tribulations of the Red International, by G. Topolovitch. pp. 224-226. 

(6) Fuel, Power and Transport, by J. T. Walton Newbold. pp. 227 and 228. 

Routine Matter. —^As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE—VOL. X, NO. 117, SEPTEMBER 1928. (The Induetrial 
Welfare Society, London.) 

Special Articles (I) Saving and Insurance for Employees. —^Employer’s liability ; group insurance 
policy; income tax relief; bonus from employers ; cost of working the scheme, pp. 277-279. 

(2) What is Industrial Welfare? by Dr. James Baillie. —Leisure reacting on vvork ; avenues of 
development; the true focus of welfare schemes; new conception of industry; illusion of being 
one’s own master; contract not enough ; scope for personality ; makeshift solutions, pp. 280-282. 

(3) Nervous Disease in Industry, by Millais Ctupin, M.D., F.R.C.S. —Disconcerting feature ; 
unjustified assumptions ; monotony and noise; the nervous subject; nervous but efficient; need 
not mean disability; effect on follow-workers ; a problem of personal adjustment; where welfare 
workers can help ; danger of easy solutions, pp. 283-286. 

(4) Joint Industrial Council in Action, by W. C. Warren. —^The council tackles lead poisoning ; 
work of the health committee, pp. 288-292. 

(5) Two Practical Welfare Schemes. —^An enlightened realist; a practical instance ; Achille Serre; 
another practical instance ; works council; co-operation and output, pp. 299-301. 

Routine Matter. — M in previous issues. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XVIB, NO. 2, AUGUST 1928. (Inter¬ 
national Labour OfEice, Geneva.) 

Special Articles : (I) The Eleventh Session of the International Labour Conference. —(Zornposition 
of the conference; credentials of delegates; incomplete delegations; double-discussion 
procedure; minimum wage-fixing machinery; prevention of industrial accidents—safety of 
workers employed in ports, coupling accidents on railways; reports communicated under 
article 408 ; standing orders of the cpnference ; telephonic interpretation of speechesj the 
Director’s report; resolutions ; re-election of the governing body ; conclusions, pp. 153-1/8. 

(2) Seasonal Unemployment in the Clothing Industries : II. —Causes of seasonal fluctuations; 
remedies for seasonal fluctuations—education of the consumer, pressure on employers, organisation 
of labour supply, pp. 184-201. 

(3) Shop Closing Legislation in European Countries : II. —Exemptions and exceptions ; the 
enforcement of the regulations; factory inspection reports; measures under consideration. 

pp. 202-215. 

(4) The Regulation of Hours of Work in European Industry : II, —Normal hours of work— 
terminology, day and week, distribution over a different period, special provisions for undertakings 
where work is continuous, making up lost time, compensation, pp. 216-240. 

(5) Vocational Education in Russia from 1924 to 1927. —^Thc school system—medium qualifica¬ 
tions, advanced qualifications, higher qualifications; the recruiting of pupils—technicums, higher 
vocational education. pp. 240-248. 

(6) Unemployment in Scandinavian Countries : The Swedish Unemployment Census of 5th May 
1927.—(Causes of unemployment, duration of unemployment, age of the unemployed, merital 
condition and family responsibilities of the unemployed, miscellaneous, an enquiry into the 
conditions of the unemployed m Denmark, pp. 249-255. 

(7) Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries. —Spain, pp. 256-260. 

Routine Matter. —^As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR MVIEW-VOL. XXVI, NO. 5, MAY 1928. (U. S. Di^rt- 
moDt ci Labour, Washington.) 

Special Articles (I) Cost of Medical Service. —Individual reports, pp. 1 -4. 

(2) Recreational Actimtus of Labour Orgemisations. —^Extent of activities; attitude of internationals 
toward recreational activities; general social events and indoor recreation; musical organisations; 
sports and athletics; summer outings; summer camps and vacation homes; recreational and 
community features of labour buildings, pp. 5-20. 
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( 4 ) Public ^rvice Retirement Systems in Italy, Netherlands and Scandinavian Countries. —Italy : 
employees covered ; retirement age and length of service; amount of pension ; disability pension ; 
survivors* pensions; contributions; administration. Netherlands : employees covered; retirement 
age and length of service; amount of pension ; disability pension; survivors* pensions ; contributions ; 
administration. Denmark: employees covered; retirement age and length of service; amount 
of pension; disability pension ; survivors* pensions; contributions by employees ; administration. 
Norway : employees covered ; retirement age and Iragth of service; amount of pension ; disability 
pension ; survivors* pensions ; contributions; pension funds and their administration. Sweden : 
employees covered ; retirement age and length of service; amount of pension ; disability pension ; 
survivors*pen8ions» contributions; pension funds and their administration ; financial standing of 
pension funds, pp. 25-35. 

(5) Accident Hazards and Compensaiion Rates for Window Cleaners. —^Accidents and accident rates 
in window cleaning ; causes of accident; compensation insurance co^ts and premium rates ; safety 
code development, pp. 57-70. 

(6) French Social Insurance Law. —^Scope and general regulations of the law; :;icknes8 insurance; 
maternity benefits; invalidity insurance; old-age insurance; death benefits; benefits for family 
expenses ; benefits guaranteed during unemployment; administration of insurance funds ; voluntary 
insurance; transitional provisions : general regulations, pp. 79-90. 

(7) WoMs and Hours in Cotton Gins, 1927. —pp. 111-117. 

(8) Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States in 1927. —Introduction and summary; 
families provided for; building trend, 1926 and 1927; per capita expenditure for buildings, 
pp. 130-147. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE-VOL. X, NO. 7, SEPTEMBER 1928. 

(Harvard School of Public Health, Baltimore.) 

Special Articles (1) The E0ect of Antiseptic Sprays on the Bacterial Content of Air, by S. R. Douglas, 
Leonard Hill, and Wilson Smith. —Experiments with antiseptic sprays ; experiments with antiseptics 
in solution—effect on Bacillus Coli in Nutrient Broth, effect of emulsions of Bacillus G>li; summary 
and discussion ; conclusion, pp. 219-226. 

(2) The Lessening Menace of Benzql Poisonirig in Americm Industry, by Alice Hamilton, M.D. — 
Present use of Benzol in industry—rubber industries, artificial leather manufacture, dry cleaning 
industry, paint industries, haircloth manufacture; summary, pp. 227-232. 

(3) Lead Poisoning from Lead Piped Water Supplies, by Wade Wright, M.D., Clarence 0. Sapping^ 
ion, M,D„ and Eleanor Ran/ou/.—-Clinical investigation ; sumnuiry. pp. 234-252. 

Routine Matter. —^As in previous issues. 


A Bill was introduced in the Chilian Chamber of Deputies on 21st June 
1928 by Mr. Sepulveda, providing for the incorporation in the Labour 
Contracts Act of a number of provisions for the protection of home workers. 
The Bill has been welcomed by organisations of women workers and by 
the press, in view of the fact that home workers have hitherto received no 
special protection from Chilian legislation. {From “ Industrial and 
Labour Information,'* Geneva, August 27,1928.) 


The Labour and Socialist International held its third Congress in 
Brussels from 5th to 10th August 1928. The Congress was attended by 
580 delegates and numerous visitors, representing the majority of the 
countries of the world. {From “ Industrial and Labour Information," 
Geneva, August 27,1928) 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

UNIIQ) KINGDOM 

In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation during August resulted in a reduction of over £47,000 in the 
weekly full-time wages of about 573,000 workpeople, and in an increase 
of £145 in those of 5800 workpeople. 

The reduction indicated by the above figures was mainly due to the 
operation of the agreements made between the principal railway companies 
in Great Britain and the various trade unions concerned, under which a 
temporary deduction of 2i per cent, was to be made from the earnings of 
the majority of railway employees of all grades. Workpeople whose wages 
were increased during the month included iron miners and blastfurnacemen 
in North Lincolnshire, machine calico printers, and silk dyers and finishers 
at Macclesfield. {From **Ministry of Labour Gazette,'* London, September 

1928) 

iK « 4c id 

At 1st September the average level of retail prices of all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 65 per cent, above that of July 1914. This figure 
is the same as that for a month ago and a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding percentage for 1 st September was 56, as compared with 
56 a month ago and 57 a year ago. 

The principal movements in prices between 1st August and 1st Sept¬ 
ember were reductions in the prices of flour, bread and potatoes, and 
advances^ in those of eggs and butter. {From "'Ministry of Labour 
Gazette," London, September 1928) 

« 4c He 4i 

The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported to 
the Ministry of Labour as beginning in August, was 12. In addition, 8 
disputes which began before August were still in progress at the beginning 
of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all disputes in 
August (including worTcpeople thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties to the disputes) 
was about 5400, and the aggregate duration of all disputes during August 
was about 23,000 working days. These figures compare with totals of 
21,600 workpeople involved and 227,000 working days lost in the previous 
month, and with 19,0(W workpeople involved and 169,000 days lost in 
August 1927. {From **Ministry of IaAout Gazette," London, September 
1928) 
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TABI£(-FED&RA110NS OF TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY 


hlame of Federation 


Names of affiliated 
Unions 


Names of Principal 
Office-bearers 


Bombny 


1. Tlie Central 1. G. I. P. Railway- Presideiif—Rai Saheb 
Labour Board. men's Union. Chandriica Prasad. 

2. B. B. & C. I. Rail- Ficc-Presidenf—F, J. 

way Employees* Ginwala. 

Union. Honorary General 

3. Bombay^ Port Trust Secretary —^S. H. 

Enmloyees* Union. Jhabvala. 

4. The Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency ^ Telegraph 
Peons* Union. 


2. The Bombay I. Bombay Postal 

: Presidency Postal Union. 

' and R. M. S. 2. Ahmedabad Postal 

Association. and R. M. S. Union. 

3. Poona Postal 

Union. 

4. Poona R. M. S. 

! B-Division Union. 

! 5. Ahmednagar Postal 
i «id R. M. S. Union. 

I 6. l^lgaum Postal 

' i Union. 

' 7. Dharwar Postal and 
j R.M.S. Union, 
j 8. Jalgaon Postal and 
I R.M.S. Union. 

I 9. Nasik Postal and 
) R. M. S. Union. 

I 10. Ratnagiri Postal 
I Union. 

I 11. Satara Postal and 
R. M. S. Union. 

I 12. Surat Postal and 
, R. M. S, Union. 

I 13. Baroda Postal 
I Union. 

i 14. Baroda R. M. S. 
j Union. 

! 15. Bhavnagar Postal 
I and R. M. S. Union. 

I 16. Rajkot Postal and 
J R. M. S. Union. 

3. The Bombay! 1. T^e Bombay Post- 
Presidency Post-l mai*8 Union. 

men *8 and Lower 2. Poona District 

Grade StafF Union. ! Postmen's and Lower 
i Grade Staff Union. 

3. Broach District 

; Postmen's and Lower 
‘ Grade Staff Union. 

I 4. Belgaum District 

Postmen's and Lower 
Grade Staff Union. 

5. Nasik Divisional 

Postmen's and Lower 
Grade Staff Union. 


President —^Professor V. 
G. Kale (Poona). 
General Treasu.rer^~Ck* 
K. Rahalkar (P. 0. 
clerk). 

Honorary Secretary — 

S. C. Joshi, Mj\., 
LL.B.. Advocate. 
General Secre/arir—D. 
S. Joshi (P. 0. clerk). 
Joint Secretary —^L. N. 
Tapaswi. 

Assistant Secretory — 
V. G. Kulkami, BA. 
(P. 0. clerk). 


Presiden /•—C. M. 
Gandhi. B.A.. LL.B.. 
Advocate, Surat. 

Vice^President^\) V. 
G. Dalvi. BA. LLB.. 
Bar.-at-Law. 

(2) M. K. Kantawala. 
MA., of Baroda. 

T r e a s u r e r~“E. M. 
Bahadurji. BA., 
LLB., Solicitor. 
Honorary General 

S ec r e t ar y —S. G. 
Warty, M A 
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TABUB I-FEDERAHONS OF TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY 
_ PRESlDENCY--t»ntd. _ 

r ^ V t r „ Names of affiliated Names of Principal 

Centre Name of Federation Unions * Office-bearers 


Bombay —contd. .. 3. The Bombay 6. Surat District Post- Assistant Secretaries^ 

Presidency Post- men s and Lower] (1) Dhondu Keshav 

men's and Lower Grade Staff Union. Tendulkar. 

Grade Staff Union 7. Baroda Divisional (2) Hari Shanker Rane. 
— contd. Postmen's and Lower 

Grade Staff Union. 

8 . Kanara District 
Postmen's and Lower 
Grade Staff Union. 

9. Satara Divisional 
Postmen’s and Lower 
Grade Stafi Union. 

10. Konkan Divisional 
j Postmen's and Lower 
! Grade Staff Union. 

I 11. Dharwar District 
Postmen’s and Lower 
Grade Staff Union. 

4. The G. I. P. 1. The Wadi Bundar President —N. M. Joshi, 

Railway Staff Staff Union M.L.A. 

Union. [Regis- (G. I.P. Rly.) Honorary Secretary—-S. 

tered on 17rfil 2. The Victoria Ter- C. Joshi, M.A.. LLJB.. 

August 1928.] I minus Commercial Advocate, M.L.C. 

Section Staff Union General Secretary— 

(G. 1. P. Railway). P. S. Bakhale. B.A.. 

3. ThcG. I. P. Rail- LL.B. 

way Cabin Staff Assistant Secretary — 

Union. Bombay. P. M. Gharpure. 

4. The G. 1. P. Treasurer—A. H. 

Railway Poona Staff Kirtiker. B.A.. LL.B., 

Union, Poona. Bar.-at-law. 

5. The G. I. P. Railway 
Audit Office Staff 
Union. 

6 . The G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way Dhond Staff 
Union. 

7. The G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way Sholapur Staff 
Union. 

8 . The G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way Administrative 
Office Staff Union, 

Bombay. 

9. The G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way Mechanical 
Department Office 
Staff Union. 

5. The Bombay I. The Bombay Port President —S. H. Jhab- 
Trades Council. Trust Employees' vala. 

Union. Secretaries — 

2. The Bombay Port (1) R. S. Nimbkar. 

Trurt Railway- (2) Marcell Fernandes, 

men's Union. Room No. 1 , Improvc- 

3. The G. I. P. Rail- ment Trust Chawl, 

waymen's Union. Block No. 17, Foras 

4. Tfie Bombay Kasbi Road. 

Karigars* Union. Treamrer— 

Syed Hussein. 
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TABUE I-FEXNERATIONS OF lltADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY 
_ PRESIDENCY~ooncld> _ 


Bombay-^concld. 5. The Bombay 5. The Jari Workers* 

Trades Council— (Gold Thread Work- 

con/d. CIS*) Union. 

6 . ^ The Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Workmen's 
Union. 

7. The ^Bombay MiU 

Workers* Union. 

8. T^e Bombay Engi¬ 

neering Men*s Union. 

9. The i^mbay Press 

Workers* Union. 

10. The B.B.&C. 1. 

Railway Employees* 

Union. 

11. I he Bombay Tram-j 
waymens* Union. J 

! j 

Alunedabad ..16. Ahmed abad I. The Weavers* President — ^Miss Anu- 
I Labour Union. Union. suya Sarabhai. 

I 2. The Winders* Secretory—Clulzari Lai 

i Union. Nanda. 

I 3. The Throstle Assistant ^retary — 

I Union. Khandubhai Kasan- 

4. The Card Room.j bhai Desai. 

Blow Room andi 

Frame Department 

! Union, 

i 5. The Drivers*. 

I ’ Oilmen*8 and 

j Firemen’s Union. 

I 6. The Jobbers* and 

Mulcadams* Union. 

. 7. The ^ Municipal I 

Sweepers* Union. 
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TABLE n-PRlNOPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Centre 


Serial 

number 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Bomlmy City- 


Name of Union Number; 
and date of of 

formation members| 


The Bombay; 
Textile Labour 
Union—January, 

1926. [Regis¬ 
tered on 23rd 
December 

1927. ] 


The National 
Union of Rail¬ 
way men of In¬ 
dia and Burma 
—April 1897. 
[Registered on 
22nd August 
1928.] 

The Indian Sea¬ 
men’s Union— i 
April 1919.; 

[Registered oni 
1st December! 
1927d I 


The B. B. &! 
C. I. Railway! 
£ m p lo y e es’i 
Union—August 
1920. [Regu.j 
tered on 31st 
October 1927.] 


8,436 


1,570 


19,931 


4,562 


President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


President —^N. M. 
Jo8hi.M.L.A.,j.P. 
Vice-Presidents — 

1. R. S. Asavale, 
M.L.C., j.P. 

2 . F. j. Ginwala, 

M.A.. LL. B.. 
M.L.C. 

3. S. A. Brelvi, 
M.A.. LLB. 

4. Mahomed Um- 
mar Rajabb. 

T reasurers — 

1. S. M. Rane. 

2. Moulavi Abdul 
Rat'f Khan Saheb. 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


General Secret 
tary —^R. R. 

Bakhale, Servants 
of India Society, 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 

Organising Secre- 
t a r y —^S y e d 
Munawar, B.A., 
M.L.C 

Assistant Secretary 
—S. V. Parule- 
kar, M.A. 


President —C. W. A. Honorary General 
Gidney, Bhusawal, Secre'ary^ C. A. 
Vice-Preside n t —R. Cutler. 

Freeman, Igatpuri , Secretary —E.Clark- 
Treasurer—C. A., son, 275, Hornby 

Cutler. Road, Fort 

1 Bombay. 


President —N. M. 
joshi,M.L.A..J.P.., 
Vice- Presidents —, 

(1) L. G. Pradhan.t 
B.A.. LL.B. ' 

(2) R. S. Asavale,' 
M.L.(., J.P. ; 

(3) j. W. Jacob. I 
T reasurer —S. V. j 

Parulckar, M.A. . 


P r esi d en t —Rai 
Saheb Chandrika 
Prasad of Ajmer. 
Vice-Presidents — 

(1) F. J. Ginwala, 
MA, LL.B. 
M.L.C. 

(2) B. F. Bradley. 

(3) S. Y. Sarved 
kar. 

(4) Bhairoo. 
Honorary Treasur- 


(1) Sanmukh 1 a ]| 
hanchodf.as. 

.(2) T. Uttamram. 


General Secretary— 
Syed Munawar 
B.A., M.L.C., 

Keshavji Building, 
2nd Floor. Camac 
Bridge, Bombay 3. 
Secretaries — 

(1) Mahomed Ib¬ 
rahim. 

(2) Abdul Karim 
Hasan. 

(3) A. B. Moraes. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —S. H. 
Jhabvala. 
Secretaries — 

1 . R. V. Nadkar- 
ni. Beryl House, 
Lower Parel, 
Bombay 13. 

2. D.N.Dalvi. 

3. Marcel Fer¬ 
nandes. 

4. R. Purandare. 
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table n-iWNClPAL TRADE UNIONS IN TOE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-contd. 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Centre 


I Serial 
I number: 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


Number 

of 

members 



President or Chair- | 
man, Vice-Presi- j 
dent, Directors 1 

and Treasurer , 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay City—^ 

contd. I 


I 


The B. B. & 
C. I. Railway 
Em p 1 o y e e 8* 
Union—August 
1920. [Regis¬ 
tered on 31 St 
October 1927] 
— contd. 


j Legal Adviser —B. 
I D. Mistry, B.A.. 
I LLB. 

1 Medical Adviser — 
' Dr. W. A. Bande- 
kar,M.B.B.S. 


I 


The G. l. P. 21,554 
Raiiwayme n ’ s 
Union (Amalga¬ 
mation of the 

G. I. P. Rly. 

Wor k m e n ’ s 
Union and the 
G.I.P. Rly. Em¬ 
ployees’General 
Union.) [Re¬ 
gistered on 5tb 
October 1928.] 


The Bombay 
Port Trust 
Emp 1 o y e e s’ 
Union—arch 
1920. 


1,814 


President —F. J. 
Ginwala, M.A., 
LLB., M.L.C. 

Vice- Presidents — 

(1) B. F. Bradley. 

(2) D.B.Kulkarni. 

(3) V. B. Puran-. 
dare. 

Treasurers — 

(1) B.D.Marathc. 

(2) G. S. Shirod- 
Icar. 


Presiden i —^F. J, 
Ginwala, M..A., 
LL.B., M.L.C. 

Vice-President — W, 
H. Patil. 

Treasurer —E. M. 
Bahadurji. 

Joint Treasurer — 
Vishnu Mahadse. 


General Secretary — 
S. H. Jhabvala, 
Kondaji Building, 
Parel, &>mbay. 
Organising Secre¬ 
tary —K. N.* 

Joglekar. 

5ecre aries — 

(1) Z ulmiram 
Chawdhary. 

(2) V. P. Rele. 
Assistant Secre¬ 
taries — 

(1) K. G. Kul- 
karni. 

(2) J. L. Patil. 
Medical Adviser — 

Dr. Chokshi, 
M.B.B.S. 

Legal Adviser —B. 
D. Mistry, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Secretary—S. H. 
Jhabvala, Yusuf 
Building, Nawab 
Tank Bridge, 
Mazagon. 

Assistant Secre¬ 
tary —^Sada n a n d 
Waman Gadker, 
2 nd Carpenter 
Street, Mazagon. 


7 


The Clerks’ 
Union— A p r i 1 
1918. [Regis¬ 
tered on 8tb 
October 1928.] 


250 


Preside/—M a vj i 
Govindji. 
Vice-President^ 

K. C.. Desai, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Hcnorary Treasur¬ 
er —A. S."* Krish- 
nan, G.D.A. 


Jt. Honorary Secre¬ 
taries — 

(1) A. Krishna Rao, 

(2) J. M. iniakore, 
22, Appollo St., 
Fort, Bombay. 


MO R 24—5a 
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TABLE n-PRlNOPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY--^nt(l. 


Centre 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


iNumber 
of 

Imembers 


Bombay Cityj 
—contd. 


Names and addresses of principal 
OfBce*'bearer8 


8 j The Bom^yj 
I Po stmcn * 

; Uni on—a n-' 
j uary 1926. 

I [This Union 
I has taken over 
I the Bombay 
I members of the; 
Bombay Presi-| 
dency Postmen’s 
(i n c 1 u d i n g - 
Packers) Union! 
founded in April* 
1918.] 


Gimi Kamgar! 
Mahamandal 
December I923.j 

[Registered on 
21st May 
1928.] 


10 I The Bombay| 
i Currency Asso-i 
I ciation—17th! 
j March 1923. 


11 


12 


Bombay Postal 
U n ion—1907 
(Formerly 
known as the 
Bombay Postal 
Clerks’Club). 

The Bombay 
P residency 
T c 1 e g r a p h 
Peons* Union 
-July 1922. 


h646 


1 , 200 ; 


219 


President or Chair¬ 
man. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


President —F. J. 
Ginwala. M.L.C. 
Vice^Presid enis — 

(1) V. G. Dalvi, 
BA,LL.B.. Bar.- 
at-Law. 

(2) M. C.Chhagla. 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Honorary Treasttrer 
—E.M. Bahadur ji. 
Solicitor. 

Assistant Treasurer 
—B. S. Pedneker. 


President —Kas h i- 
nath Kaka 
Tandal. 

Vice-l residen 
Shanker Khashi- 
ram Moorkar. 
Treasurers — 

(1) j. B. C hawan. 

(2) K. B. ^glawe. 

President —R. M, 
Dongre. 

j Vic e ~ Presidenf-^ 
M. D. Batliwala. 
Treasurer —S. E. 

Kumana. 


1,463 


468 


Secret^ and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Honf'rary General 
Secretaries — 
(l)K.R. Upadhye, 
Vakil. (2) K. S. 
Parulekar. 

/4ssi5f<in/ Secre¬ 
tary — 

N. K. Indap. 


Secretary—'DataTam 
Ramchandra Ma- 
yckar, Nara Raju’s 
House, Ghorup- 
deo. Post No. 10, 
Bombay. 

Asstt. >ecTe*ary — 
S. J. Khamkar. 


President —F. J, 

Ginwala. 

Treasurer —^R. L. 
Surve, Umarkhadi 
Telegraph Office. 


Hony. Secretary-- 
S. C. Joshi, M A, 
LL.B., Advocate. 

Joint Honorary 
Secretaries — 

(1) B. B. Acharya, 

! (2) B. B. Shroff. 
Currency Office, 
Esplanade Road, 
Bombay. 

Secretary —D. S. 
Joshi, Soman 
Buildings, G i r - 
gaum Road, 
Bombay. 


General Secre¬ 

tary —R. L. Surve, 
Krishna Bhuvan, 
Lohar Chawl, 

Bombay 2. 
Secretow—S. H. 
Jhabvala, She^ 
Building, Elphin- 
stone Road. 

Legal AdvUer-B. 
D. Mistry, BA, 
LLB. 
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TABLE n-PRINClPAL TRADE UNIONS 


BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-t:ontd. 


Serial 

number 


and date of 
formation 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Name of Union Number i 


members 


President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay City 

—contd. 


13 Government 
Peons* and' 
I Menials*; 
Union—e b -I 
ruary 1926. ! 


14 I The Seamen’s; 

Union— March; 
I 1926. ' 

15 The Bombay Port| 

Trust Railway-' 
men’s Union. 
-June 1920.; 

[Registered on, 
10th October, 
1928.1 


16 The Bombay! 
I Port Trust; 
I Docks Staff' 
Union-1926. 


The Wadi Bim- 
dar Staff Union 
(G. 1. P. Rly.)' 
—^January 1920. 

[Ragistared on 
7A Novam- 
bar 1927.1 


18 The Victoria 
Tem^usCom- 
merdal Section 
Staff Union 
(G. I. P. Rly.) 
-Jul/ 1926. 
[RatMtaradan 
October 


1,002 President —^F. J 

Ginwala. 

Hon. Treasurer- 

£. M. Bahadurji. 


8,550 President —^J. B. 

DeSa. (Tempor¬ 
ary.) 

587 President —F. J. 

Ginwala, M.A., 
LL.B., M.L.C. 

VkC'Pres ide nts — 

(1) A. Saunders. 

(2) 0. E. Godfrey. 

(3) E.L.D. Wise. 
Treasurer —A. A. 

Skinner. 

Asstl, Treasurer — 

: S.H.Kharc. 


1,111 President —^F. J. 

> Ginwala. 

, Vice-President s — 

(1) N. M. joshi, 
M.LA 

(2) C. C. D*Sa. 

(3) C. S. Mandivi- 
Icar. 

J Treasssrer—^ u k a- 
; ram Khrithnaji. 
450 President —S. C. 

joshi, M.A., 
LL.B., Advocate, 
M.L.C. 

Vice-Presidtnt — 

M. a KuUcami. 
Treasure r —^L. 

N. Savant 

122 President —S. C. 

Joshi, M A. 
LLB., Advocate, 
M.L.C. 

Treasurer—D, K. 
Joshi. 


Hon. Secretary— 
S. H. jhabvala, 
Mapla Mahal, 
Thakurdwar, 
Bombay. 

Jt. Hony. Secretary 
—^R. F. Gorvala, 
MA 

Secreta r y — 

A. P. DeSa, 191- 

B, Cavel Street 
Bombay, P.O. 2. 

Genercd Secretary— 
S. H. lhabvala, 
Reay Chamber, 
0pp. Dockyard 
Road Station, 
Mazagaon, Bom¬ 
bay 10. 

S ecr e t ar y—F, 
Elliot. 

AssU, Secretary — 
B. K. Parab. 

Legal Adviser —B. 
D. Mistry, 

I B.A.. LL3. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —^S. H. 
Jhabvala. 

Secretorir-P. .P. 
Carvalho, Assist¬ 
ant Shed Super¬ 
intendent, Port 
Trust Docks. 
Assistant Secretary 
—S. B. Singh. 
Honorary General 
Secretary-^* & 
Bakhale, BA, 
LLB., Somm 
Buildings. Gir- 
gaum, &mbay. 
Joint Secretarke— 

(1) D. S. Vaidya. 

(2) B.D. jog. 

Hon. General Secret 

tary—P, S. Bakha¬ 
le. BA. LLB. 

Jt. Secretaries — 

(1) S. R. Mirashi. 

(2) D. G. Ambde- 
kar, Soraan Build¬ 
ing, Girgauni, 
Bombay. 
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Serial 

number 


Name of Union Number I 


and date of 
formation 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


members! Presiden t or Chair¬ 
man, Vicc-rresi- 
I dent. Directors 
I and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay City 

—contd. 


The Bombayl 
M u n i c i p a 1^ 
Workmen *8| 
Union— March' 
1927. [Regis-i 
tered on ^th 
August 1927.] ' 


20 i The Jari Workers*! 
; (Gold ^ thread I 

workers*) Unioni 
-March 1927. I 

21 The Bombay' 
; Municipal Offi-I 

cials* Associ-' 
ation—A p r i 1! 
, 1927. 


The British 
India Steam 
Na V i g a t i o n 
Coy.’s Staff 
Union—^M a y 
1927. 


The Professional 
Motor Drivers* 
Union—^August 
1928. [Regit^ 
tered on 12th 
Sept ember 
1928.1 


President —S. 

Jhabvala. 
y ice-Presidents- 
(1) N. R. Babu. 


H.! Hony, General 
I Secretary —R. S. 
Nimbkar. 

Secre ary and 


; (2) S. V. Ghate,| Treasurer—D, M. 

I B.A. Pangdrkar, Im¬ 

provement Trust 
' i Chawls Block 

1 I No. 17, Room 

, I No. I, Bombay, 8. 

1 Assistant Secretary 
j I —G.K. Savant. 

120 President —^S. H.l Secretary —H a fi i 


Jhabvala. 


609 President —H. P. 

Mody, MA, 
LJL.B., Advocate. 
Treasurer —M. A. 
Leo. 


Mahomed Ragi, 
I Ghoghri Mhola, 
! Nal Bazar, 
i Hony. Secretary — 

I S. C. Joshi, M A„ 
LL.B., Advocate* 
I Soman Building, 
j Girgaum Road, 
Bombay. 

General Secretary 
—G. A. Vyava- 
harkar, B. A. 

Asslt. Secretary — 
J. V. Phadkc, 
B.A. (Hons.) 


President —S. H. 

Jhabvala. 

Legal Adviser —^B. 
D. Mistry. 


H, Secretary—S. S. 

Mirajkar, Pheroze 
'B. Building, Frere 
Road, Bombay. 

Assistant Secretary 
—^Beiliappa, Phe¬ 
roze Building, 
FrereRoad, Bom¬ 
bay. 


President-^ B h a i 
Kehar Singh. 

Vice-Presid e n t — 

I. Machado. 

Treas are rs —(I) 
Abdul Rahaman- 
khan. 

(2 ) SIl Dawood 
Abdulrah a m a. n 
Khan. 


Honorary General 
Secretary —^S. H. 
Jhabvala. 

Secretaries — 

1 . P. ajoshi. 

2 . Sohonilal 
Thuma. 

3. Naray a n d a-» 

Ulji. 

4. Amir Alii. 

5. Sakhabat 
Hussen. 

6 . Murarji Lab* 
bhoy. 
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Serial Union jNumbcr | 


number : 


and date of 
formation 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


i i President or Chair- 

imembcrs, Vicc-Presi- 

j j dent. Directors | 

I and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay Cityj 
—contd. I 


The Bombayl 
Kashi Karigarsi 
Union —Marchl 
1927. [RegiiJ 
tered on 2^d| 
De c e m b e r 
1927.] I 


25 The Press Work- 
; ers’ Union— 
I March 1927. 
. [Registered on 
20 th Septem- 
I ber 1928.1 


The Shop Assist-1 
ants* Union—■ 
May 1927. 


TheG, I.P.Rail- 
way Cabin Staff j 
U n i o n—uly! 
1927. [Regis¬ 
tered on 19tb 
January 1928.) 


552 ! President's. H. Hon- Secretary — 


28 I All India and 
I Burma Cove¬ 
nanted Non- 

I Gazetted Rul- 
I way S^vices 
Associa t i o n—! 
October 1926.; 
[Registered on 
9di March 
1928J 

29 The G. I. P. 

Railway Audit 
Office Staff 
Unioh. 


Jhabvala, B.A. 
Vice^Presiden t — 
Syed Ahmed 

Husain. ‘ 

Ac ing Treasurer — 
Syed Ahmed 

i Husain. 

: President —S. H. 

I Jhabvala. I 

I Vice-^Preside n t — 
i V. A. Savant. 
Treasurer—hh a s- 
ker K. Padwal. 


President —^S. 
Jhabvala. 


President —S. C. 
joshi, M.A., 
LL.B.. Advocate, 
M.L.C. 

k'lce-Pre* ident — 
C. H. Patwardhan, 
B.A, LL.B. 

T reasurer —^P. S. 
Bakhale. B.A., 
LL.B. 


President —^R. Bell, 
Hubli. 

Vice-^Preside n t —F. 
Mawcr. 

Honorary General 
Treasurer —A. D. 
eiis. 

General Trustee — 
F. A. Roberts. 


Sibte Hassan, 
Ibrahim Building, 
2 nd floor, opp. 
J. J. Hospital, 
Bombay 9. 


Hcnorary General 
Secretary —B. L, 
Sarang, Mapla 
Mahal, Thakurd- 
war, Bombay 4. 
Joint Secretaries — 
I. Kumudial C* 
Nanavaty. 

2- Ramchan d r a 
G. Kale. 

Secretar y — V. 
Marfatia, Aspar's 
House, 7, Khet- 
wadi, Bombay. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —^A. H. 
Kirtikar, B.A.» 
LLB., Bar.-at- 
Law, Soman 
Building, Gir- 
gaum Road, 
Bombay 4. 

Jomt Secretaries — 

(1) K. H. Karve. 

(2) Dinkar Kashav. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —G. E. 
Townsend, 

C. 4, Wcndcn 
Avenue, Matunga, 
Bombay. 


Pressdeni —^N. M. General Secretarjt^ 
Joshi, M.LteA., S.C.Joshi, MA,» 
JP. LUB., Advocate, 

r fce-Preiide n t —A. M.L.C. 

H. Kirdkar. Jomt Secretar^^ 
rpsojiifer—G. S, (1) M. B. Tdlu, 
Paithankar. (2) A, R. Suit. 
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Centre 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


Number 

of 

members 


President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


BomlMiy City 
*~contd. 


30 


The Bombay 
Dock Workers* 
Union—F e b - 
ruary 1928. 

[Registered on 
24th May 
1928.1 


31 

32 


33 


The Bombay 
Engin e e r i n g 
Men’s Union— 
February 1928. 

The Bo:nbay 
Mill Workers* 
Union —March 
1928. [Regis¬ 
tered on Ist 


June 1928.] 

The Tramway- 
men's Union, 
Bombay—Apri 1 
1927. [Regis¬ 
tered on 24th 
May 1928.] 


801 


250 


President —F. J. 

Ginwala. 

Vice^Preside nts — 

(1) S.H Jhabvala. 

(2) Fandhari n a t h 
Mistry. 

Treasurer—Dr, S. 
C. Choksey. 


General Secretary 
—Shwtaram S. 
Mirajkar, Hajee 
Cassem Building. 
84, Apollo Street. 
Bombay. 

Aisistant Secre~ 
tary —Maho m e d 
Hussein. 


738 


President —S. H. 

Jhabvala. 

Treasurer —^Tr im- 
bakrao Keshavrao. 


Secretary — Baburao 
L hondu, Shetye 
Building,Poibavdi, 
Parel, i^mbay 12. 


769 


President —S. H. 

Jhabvala. 

Vice-Presiden t —V. 
H. joshi. 

Treasurer —P. M. 
Khadilkar. 


General Secretary^ 
S. A. Dange. 
Secretary —B. R. 

Shinde, Shetye 
Building,Poibavdi, 
Parel, Bombay 12. 


34 


TheRoyalindian 
Marine Sea¬ 
men’s Union— 
May 1928. 


35 ! The Bombay 
! MiU Clerks’ 

I U n i o n—May 

1928. 

1 I 


36 ' The Bank Peons 
Union- 
1928. 

tered 


—June 

[Regis-; 
18 dkl 


August 1928.] 


250 


250 


President —N. M. 
joshi, M.L.A. 

Vice-Presiden t —R. 
S. A 8 a V a 1 e. 
M.L.C. 

Treasare r —Sheikh 
Hussein. 


President —N. M. 
Joshi, M.L.A. 
Chairman —G. N. 
Sahasrabudhe. 

T reaswrer —M. K. 
Palav. 


General Secretary — 
Syed Munawar, 
B.A., M.L.C.. 

Keshavji Building, 
2nd floor, Camac 
Bridge, Bom¬ 
bay, 3. 

Secretary —Shei k h 
Alii. 

Hony. Joint Secret^ 
aries—1 . Patankar. 
2 . G h a g a 1 e, 
Damodar Thac- 
kersey Hall, Parel, 
Bombay. 


271 


President —S. H. 

Jhabvala. 

V fee- Presidents — 
()) F. J. Ginwala, 
M.L.C. 

(2)S. K. Bole, 
M.L.C. 

Treasurer —^R. B. 

Parab. 

Solicitor— J, 
Ginvsla. , 


Honorary Secretary 
—S. H. Jhabvala. 
Assistant Secretary 
—K. A. Savant, 
MapU Mahal, 
First floor, Tha- 
kurdwar Bondwy 
No. 4. 


^ Not ytl appointed. 
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Nlumbei 

Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 

Centre d d«te of 

formation 

of 

members 

President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 

Secrefaffy and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 

Bombay City— 37 The Professiona 

60 

President —S. C 

General Secretary 

concld. I^ttcr-write r s 


Joshi, M.A., 

—Pu r 8 h o t a m 

Union—^Marc h 


LL.B., M.L.C. 

Kumte, Soman 

1927. 

1 

Tr e a s ur e r —P. 

Building,Girgaum 


I 

Kumte. 

Road, Bombay. 

38 1 The Bombay 

134 

President —N. M 

General Secretary — 

j Branch of All 

1 

Joshi, M.L.A. 

S.C. joshi, M.A., 

I India Tele- 

1 

Vice-Presid e nt — 

LLJ..M.L.C. 

! graphs Union— 


N A. Inamdar. 

Assistant Secretary 

1 April 1928. 



—Gunaji, Soman 



' 

Building, Gir- 

39 The Bombay 

324 

President —A. A. 

gaum, Bombay. 
General Secretary 

Girni Kamgar 


Alve. 

—S. A. Dange. 

Union—May 


Vice-Presid en 1 s — 

Secretaries — 

1928. [Regis- 


(l)S. H. Jhab- 

(1) G. S. Satam. 

tered on 23rd 


vala. 

(2) V.K.Tawadc. 

May 1928.] 


(2) B.F. Bradley. 

(3) K. N. Jogle. 



(3)R. S. Nimb- 

kar, Kondaj 



lur. 

Building, Pare!, 



■(4)F. T. Tam- 

Bombay. 



bhonekar. 




T reasurers — 




(l)B.T. Alve. 




(2) S.V. Ghate. 


40 The Bombay Te¬ 

194 

President —F. J. 

Hon. General 

lephone Com¬ 

! 

Ginwala. 

Secretary and 

pany Emplo¬ 


T reasurer —P, S. 

Legal Adviser —B. 

yees’ Union— 


Lobo. 

D. Mistry, B.A., 

March 1928. 



LL.B., 510, Kal- 

[Registered on 

1 

i 

badevi Road, 

21st August 


1 

Bombay 2. 

1928.1 


1 


41 The G. I. P. 

150 

President —S. C.' 

General Secretary — 

Railway Ad- 


loshi, MJ\.. 

P. S. Bakbale, 

minist r a t iv e 


Ll.b.,m.l.c 

Soman Building, 

Office Staff 


Vice-Presid e n i — 

Girgaum, Bom¬ 

Uni o n—Mjiy 


Dr. Mac Donald. 

bay 4. 

1928. 


Treasurer —^N. G. 

Asi. Secretaries — 



Kale. 

(1) Green. 




(2) Patwardhan. 

42 The G. 1. P. 

187 

Fresidtnl’^, S. 

Many, General 

Railway Mech¬ 


Bakhle, BAJ 

Secretary^?, S. 

anical Depart¬ 


LL. B. 

Kolbatkar, B.A. 

ment Office 


Vice Premdent'—A,] 

Joint Seeretarkf^ 

Staff Union— 


R Kirtiliar.B. A. 

l.D.M.Kbarksr. 

1926. 


U. 6., fiar.-«t; 

2. G. P. Shete. 

[ReliMlered an 


Law. 


IMi October 


7re..«rarr- 


1828.] 


1. T. A. AWm. 




2. N. R. Hrtoda. 


Total Mcmberia 




Bombay City. 
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1 Names and addresses of principal 

1 Office-bearers 

Centre 

• 

Serial 

number 

Name of Union | Numberj 

and date of of i president or Chair- 

formation member.| ^ Vice-Preai- 

1 j dent. Directors 

1 and Treasurer 

1 I 

Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 

Ahmedabad 

43 

The Weavers* 825 President —Miss 

U n i o n—^Feb- i Anusuya Sarabhai, 

ruary 1920. i Sewa Ashram, 

Ahmedabad. 

Secreta r y —G u 1- 
zari Lai Nanda, 
Labour Union 

Office, Mirzapur 


Road, Ahm^bad. 

A .. M C' 


j 

j 

1 


1 Assistant Secre- 

' tar y — K ban du- 

1 bhai Kasanbhai 

Desai, Solicitor 

1 G i r d h u r 1 a Fs 

, House, Mandvini 

! Pole, Ahmedabad. 

44 

The Winders*, 
Un i o n— June’ 
1920. 

120 1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

llie Throstle 

U n i o n—Feb-, 

7,055 i 

Do. 

Do. 


j ruary 1920. ' | 

46 The Card Room,! 3325 I Do. .. Do 

Blow Room and; i 

Frame Depart- ! 

ment Union—, | 

August 1920. ! i 

47 The Drivers*, Oil: 432 Do. .., Do. 

iDen*s and Fire¬ 
men *8 Union— I ' 

September , 

1920. 1 ! 

48 The Jobbers* 50 Do. .. Do. 

and Mukadams’i 
Union—^Marcb' ! 

1926. 

49 Ihe Municipal 200 { Do. .. Do. 

, Sweepers* | 

‘ Un io n—Jan¬ 
uary 1928. ! 

I 

50 The B. B. &C.I. 3,664 j President —^V. J. Honorary GenerJL 

Railway Em- ! Patel, Bar.-at-law. •Secre/oiy-’-M. V, 

ployees* Asso- i Kothari, Panch 

ciation — Feb- | Koova Ahmed- 

ruary 1920, | abad. 

(Registered on 
27th October i 

1927. J 

51 Ah m e d a b a d 145 Presidmh^. M. Secreiartn^, S, 

Postal and R. Dessi, ' ^ BA, Patel, Office of the* 

M. Sa Union— LL.B., Raipur. Superinte n d e n t 

1923. Kice-Pfeffdent-W. of Poet Offices^ 

Patcoe, Richey Rosd». 

Ahmedafaed. 
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I 



Names and addresses of principal 




Office-bearers 

^ ^ 1 Serial 

number 

Name of Union 

Number 


and date of 
formation 

of 

members 

President or Chair' e , , 

ii.«..Vice'Presi- Se^etanrmd 

and 1 reasurer | 

Ahmedahad 52 

Gujarat Post¬ 

127 

j 

President — \, ].! Secretary —^M. V. 

—contd. 1 

men’s Union 

j 

Patel, Bar.-at-law.: Kothaii, Haja 


—August 1926. 1 

1 

! 

1 

Patel’s Pole, Kalu- 
j pur, Ahmedabad. 


i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

' Assistant Secretary 

1 and Treasurer — 
i (janesh Arjun 

Patel, Raghunath 
Bum’s Pole, 

! Sankdi Sheri, 

1 Ahmedabad. 


Total Members,. 

i 

’ 


Ahmedabad ..} 

17.943 i 

1 


Karachi 


Poona 



53 i N. W. Railway. 2,000 Divisional President ^ Honorary Divisional 

(Recognised) | —Radhakishan A. Secretary —Daya» 

Union (Karachi: Mathrani, Sub-, r^, Clerk, Divi- 

District)—1920.' Inspector of sional Superinten- 

I ; Works, N. Wi dent’s Office Com- 

! Railway, Reti. , mercial, Karachi, 

I I I N.W.R. 

i 1 Divisional Secretary 

I -J. Bukhari. 

Organising Secretary 

I , —Jethanand. 

54 The Karachi 870 'President —Narayan- General Secretary- 

Mu n i c i p a V ' das Anandjee. jPoonabhai 

Sweepers *Union | Vice-President — j Manaiya, Karachi 

—^January 1927 , Shivji Narain. j Municipal 

[Regiftered on ! Hony. Treasurer —i Sweepers’ quar- 

; 5th Jnnuaryi i Lalchand Pana- ters, Nabibux 

I 1928.] I { chand. ! Road, Karachi. 

I ! decretory—J. K. 

! I Champ a n e r i a, 

j ! i B.A. (National). 

55 ‘ The Indian! 300 Presiden t —^Dr.! Hony, Secretary—- 

' Seamen's! Tarachwd J.j Abdul Rahin^ 

Union, Karachi' Lalwani, Robson Dadoo, Indiw 

—^July 1927. Road, Karachi. , Village, Keamari 

56 The Press Work- 1 10 President — John- Secretary— 

ers* Union— Mathews, Fore-l Govind Tukaram» 

February 1921. man. Scottish! 117, Rasta Peth, 

Mission Press, Poona City. 

Poona Canton¬ 
ment. \ 

57 The Military 1529 President —G. G. Secretaries — 

Accounts Asso- 1 urandarc. (1) G, S. Kulkami. 

ci^tion—Jan- Vice-Presidents — (2) D. N. Nav- 

uary 1920. (1) B. A, Bendre. range c/o office of 

(2) K. A. Kale c/o C. M. A., Poona, 
office of C. M. A.. (3) P. V. Mulay. 
P^qa.' (4) G. T. Phadnis. 

(5)D.J. Bade. 
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TABLE n-PRlNCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-xontd. 






1 Names and addresses of principal 





1 Office-bearers 



. Name of Union 

i Number! - 



Serial 

number 


Centre 

and date of 

1 formation 

i 

of 

members 

, President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and IVeasurer 

Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 

Poona — contd. 

58 

1 

Poona Postal 

280 

President — ^N. C. 

Secretary — N. V 



Union-1919. 


Kelkar, ^ M.L.A., 
Editor, “ Kesari.” 
1 ice-Presidents — 

Bhonde, Poona. 





(1) S. G.Vaze. 

(2) D. K. Natu. 



59 

Poona K. M. S. 

202 

President — N. C. 

Honorary General 



B—Di vision 


Kelkar, M.L.A.. 

Secretary — V. B. 



Union — 1926. 


Editor “ Kesari." 
P tee-President — P. 

bhide. 





A. Vaidya. 



60 

Poona District 

345 

President — G. K. 

Honorary General 



Postmen’s and 

Gadgil, Bar.-at- 

Secretary — S. S. 



Lower Grade 


Law, Poona. 

More, Vakil. 



Staff Union 


V ice-P resident — 

Honorary Secre- 



-1920. 


D. V. Ambekar. 

taries— 





Honorary Treasurer 

(1) H. G. Jadhav. 





-P. K. Shere. 

(2) D. H. Desh- 






pande. 

Assistant Secretary 






— ^Sk. Baloo Hyder. 


61 

The G. I. P. 

675 

President — S. C. 

Hrnorary General 



Railway Poona 

Jo8hi,MA,LL.B.. 

Secretary— -U. V. 



Staff Union — 


Advocate, M.L.C. 

Bhonde B.A.« 



! August 1927, 


Vice-President — 

LL.B.. 487, Ravi- 



[Registered on 


D. Shivshankar. 

var Peth Poona 



21 at May 


Treasurer — Shaik 

Gty; 



1 1928.] 


Abdul Rahiman. 

Joint Secretaries — 
(1) B. S. Manda« 






vale. 

(2) Shankar Waman. 


62 

The Arsenal 

500 

President — ^D, R. 

Secretary — Jaihav, 



Lab 0 u r e r s’ 


Thcngdi. 

1 Juna Bazar, 



Union, Kirkce, 

1 P 0 o n a — July 
1925. 


Kirkee. 



Broadi 

63 

Broach District 

24 

President — H, D. 

Honorary Secretary 



Postmens and 


Thakore, Vakil. 

-K.J.Mishni. 



Lower Grade 


1 Honorary Treamrer 

Ahmednagar .. 


Staff Union. 


— ^Tribhuwan 
Namchand. 


64 

Ahm e dnagar 

447 

President — K. S. 

Secret a r y — S, D. 



Postal and R. 


Firodia. 

Bhave, Ahmed* 



M. S. Union — 

1 

Vice-Presidenh-'Y, 

nagar. 



1920. 

j 

S.Patki. 

Bdbaum 

65 

1 Belgaum Postal 

116 

! President — D, V. 

Secretary — C. V, 



Union — 1920. 


1 ^Ivi, M.L.A. 

Fice-PreiidanI—K. 

Vaidya, Belgaum. 



Belgaum District 


G. Sahaffabtidhe. 



66 

111 

Preaidenh^, K. 

Honorary General 



Postmen'i and 


Dalvi, M.L.C, 

SeentaryS, A, 



Lower Grade 


VaM. 

Vke-Presiden t—V. 

Pawar, Vakil. 



Staff Union. 


Honorary Secretary 





B.Ywdi. 

1 

-O.R.Patil. 
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table n-PfUNOPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESDENCY-contd. 






Names and addresses of principal 





Office-bearers 



Name of Union 

Number 




1 Serial 
number 


' -- 

Goitre 

and date of 
; formation 

1 

i 

1 

of 

members 

1 President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 

Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 

Dharwar 

67 

1 

1 Dharwar Postal 

156 

President — ^V. N. 

Secretary — R. M. 



j and k. M. S. 


Jog, Bj\., LJL.B., 

Betgiri, Dharwar. 



i Union. 


M.L.C., Dharwar. 

HubU 

68 

^ Dharwar District 

100 

President — ^S. A. 

Honorary Secretary 


1 

Postmen’s and 


Pirjade, Vakil, 

—G. R. Pawar. 



Lower Grade 


Hubli. 

Assistant Secretary 



Staff Union— 


Vice-President — Y. 

—^K. K. Pawar. 



1 June 1927. 


S. Syed. 


Jalgaon 

69 

; jalgaon Postal 

125 

President — ^H. V. 

Secretary — ^H. V. 


! and R. M. S. 


Kolhatkar. 

Modak. 



' Union—1920. 


# 


Nasik 

; 70; 

' Nasik Postal and 

155 

Preside nt —^Rao 

Secretary— T. 


1 ' 

1 R. M. S. Union 
-1920. 

i 

Saheb Gogate. 

Lele, Nasik. 


i 71 

; Nasik Divisional 

1 

73 

President —^A. B. 

Honorary General 



Postmen's and, 

1 Lx)wer Grade! 

1 Kachole, Vakil. 

Secretary —^B. K, 
Panse. Vakil. 



' Staff Union. 



Assistant Secretary 


1 

1 



\ — L. G. Barve, 
Pleader. 

Ratnag«ri 

1 72 

Ratnagiri Postal 

125 

* 

Secretary—A, K. 


j 

Union — 1922. 



Murtuza, Ratna¬ 
giri. 

Malwan 

73 

Konkan Divi- 

212 

President — ^Dr. R. 

Hcny. Secretary — 



sional Post- 


K. Gawande, 

B, S. Chawan. 



m e n's and 


Malwan. 

Assistant Secre¬ 



Lower Grade 


Vice-President — N. 

taries — 



St.ff Union — 


G. Savant. 

(1) S. K. Teli. 



May 1927. 


Hony, General 

Pendur (Malwan). 




Treasurer — ^V. S. 

(2)P. G. Kidye, 





Kulkami. 

Malwan. 

Satara 

74 

Satara Postal and 

278 

President — R. V. 

Secretary — ^T. K. 



R. M. S. Union 
-1919. 


Deshpande. 

Datye, Satara. 

Surat 

75 

Surat Postal and 

m 


Secretary — ^B. N. 



R. M. S. Union 
-1921. 



Mistry, Surat. 


76 

Surat District 

96 

Presiden t — Rao 

Honorary General 



Postmen's and 


Sahfb V. C. 

Secretary—S. V 



Lower Grade 

1 

Jadhav, BA. 

Vohora, Vakil. 



Staff Union. 

i 

Vice-President — K. 
N. Desai. 

Honorary SecretoTi 
V. Jadhav. 





Honorary General 

Assistant Secretarv 





Treasurer’-^, N. 

—N. R. More. 





Saraiya. 

Assistant Treasurer 


>* 




—J* L. Paroli- 
vala. 



* Information not raceivecl. 
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TABLE n~PRlNClPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-contd 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 
and oate of 
formation 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Number 

of 

members 


President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Baroda 


77 Baroda Postal 175 I President —C. M. Secretary —^V. V, 

Union—1920. I Doctor. Joshi. 

78 Baroda R. M. S. 293 i President —K. L. .... 

Union-1924. | N. Iyer. 


Bhavnagar 


Karwar 


Sholapur 


Baroda Division¬ 
al Postmen’s 
and Lower 
Grade Statf 
Union. 


50 President — ^D. 
aitre. Vakil. 


80 Bhavnagar Postal 93 
: an4 R. M. S. 
i Union-1923. 


f. Honorary Secretary 
—^B. B. Palekar, 
Editor. “ Jagriti ** 
Assistant Secretary 
—G. R. Bhurte. 

Secretary —^T. J. 
Parekh, Bhav¬ 
nagar. 


81 ! Rajkot Postal 

and R. M. S. 
I Union—1923. 

! 

82 I Kanara District 

Postmen’s and 
Lower Grade 
, Statf Union. 


Satara Divisional 
Postmen’s and 
Lower Grade 
Staff Union 
-1926. 


84 The G. I. P. 

Railway Shola¬ 
pur Staff Union 
—Dec ember 
1927. [Regist-* 
ered on 13th 
June 1928.] 

85 The Bombay 

Textile Labour 
Union (Sho¬ 
lapur Branch) 
-May 1928. 

86 The Kurla 

Match Factory 
Labour Union 
-May 1928. 


107 i Vice-President —| Secretary —P. P. 

I D. R. Lalkaka. , Dheban, Hajkot. 


63 ' President —M. G.| 
I Chandaw a r k a r,i 
Vakil. ! 

Vice-President — S, 
S. Nagarkatte, 
Vakil. 

149 President —B. K. 
Joshi, High Court! 
Vakil. I 


944 President-V. N. 
Mohalkar. 
Vice-President —K. 
B. Antrolikar. 

T reasurer —G. W. 
Abhyankar. 


2,000 Presdmi—Dr. K. 
B. Antrolikar, 
M.B. B. S. 
Treasurer —R. V. 
Lalit, B.A., LLB. 

500 President —N. M. 
Joshi, M.L.A. 

Vice-P residents — 

(1) G. N. Sahas- 

rabudhe. 

(2) C. N. Kal- 
yankar. 

Treasurer —R. R. 
Bakhale. 


Honorary Secretary 
-T. A. Mhaldar. 
Assistant Secretary 
—^D. R. Telang. 


Honorary General 
Secretary —Ismail 
Saheb Salati, 
Miraj. 

Honorary Secretary 
—K. G. Arge. 
Honorary General 
Secretary —N. T. 
Vaishampa y a n, 
444. South 
Kasba, Sholapur 
City, 

Joint Secretary— 
P. V. Chaphalkar. 
Secretaries — 

(1) P. G. Beke. 

(2) V. B. Khedgi- 
kar. 

(3) A. Kurban 

Hissain. 

General Secretary 
—S. V. Parulekar. 
Assistant Secretary 
-K. V. Bandaf, 
Servants of India 
Society’s Home, 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 
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TABLE n-^>RINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-«oncld. 




Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 

Number 

of 

members 

Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 

Centre 

Serial 

number 

President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 

Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 

Ambernath 

87 

The Ambernath 
Labour Union 
-May 1928. 

800 

President — N. M. 
Joshi, M.L.A. 

Vicc’-President —S. 
K.Bole. M.L.C. 

T reasurer —G. N. 
Sahasrabudhe. 

General Secretary 
—G. N. Sahasra¬ 
budhe, Servants 
of India Society’s 
Home, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay. 

Dhond 

88 

The G. I. P. 
Railway Dhond 
Staff Union— 
December 1927. 

212 

President —S. C. 
Joshi, M.A., 

LL.B.. M.L.C. 

T reasurer — D. P. 

1 Joshi. 

i 

Honorary General 
Secretary — L. P. 
A. Mudliar, 

Dhond. 

Assistant Secretary 
— D. A. Bhaga- 
wat. 

1 


Total members. 
Rest of the 
Presidency. 

14,318 

1 

i 

1 

i 


Total members, 
Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

117,004 
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TABLE m-mCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL IRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESmENCY 


I number 


Name of Union 


j Average 1 
I monthly | 
income for I 
latest 
quarter ' 
for which 
'information 
is available 


Sum paid per 
member 


Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 


Bombay City 


The Bombay Tex¬ 
tile Labour Union. 
[Registered on! 
23rd December 
1927J 1 

The National! 

Union of Railway-; 
men of India and, 
Burma. [Regit"'; 
tered on 2^d; 
August 1928.J 


The Endian Sea¬ 
men s Union. 

[Registered on 
i4th December 
1927.] 

The B. B.&C. I. 
Railway Em¬ 
ployees* Union. 

[Registered on 
Mst October 
1927.] 


The G. I. P. 3.663 

Railwa y m e n * 8 
Union. [Regis¬ 
tered on 5th 
October 1928.] 


As. 4 per month! 
for men ; 2 as. for 


R&. 1-8-0 per! 

month for thosej 
earning over- 
Rs. 100 (** A class! 
members) ; Re. 1 i 
per month for 
those earning be¬ 
tween Rs. 75 and 
Rs. 100 r B**i 

class members) ;| 
As. 12 per monthj 
for those earningl 
between Rs. 501 
andR8.75 (“ C *’l 
class members);! 
As. 6 per month! 
for those earning! 
between Rs. 25 1 
andRs.50 (“D** 
class members) ;i 
and As. 3 for! 
those earning less' 
thanRs. 25 rE**j 
class members). I 


Rs. 3 per year 


As. 2 for those 
earning Rs. 25 and 
under per month; 
As. 4 for those 
earning between 
Rs. 25 and Rs. 50 
per month ; As. 8 
for those earning 
over Rs. 50. En¬ 
trance fees same 
as subscriptions. 

Do. 
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TABLE m-lNCOME AND EXPEVTOlTUREaF PRIMCIPAL TRADE UNKMS IN 
THE BOMRAY PRESlDENCy-confai. 




! 

Average 

monthly 


Average 

monthly 



1 

income for 


expenditure 

Centre 

Serial 

number 

! Name of Union 

latest 

quarter 

Sum paid per 
member 

for latest 
quarter 



i 

for which 


for which 



! 

information 


information 




is available 


is available 



1 

1 

! 

Rs. 


Rs. 

BomlMiy Cty— 

6 

The Bombay Port 

755 

As. 4 for those 

176 

contd. 


Trust Ejnployees' 


earning Rs. 50 and 




: Union. 


under per month ; 
As. 8 for those 






earning above 

Rs. 50. 



7 

The Clerks' Union. 

72 

As. 4 per month .. 

76 



[Regutered on 
8th October 






1928.] 





8 

The Bombay Post¬ 
men’s Union. 

566 

As. 8 per month for 

378 




postmen (over¬ 
seers, readers. 







sorting postmen 






and postmen); 
As. 2 per month 
for packers 

(runners, local: 

peons, boy; 

messengers and' 
packers). 



9 

Gimi Kamgar 

661 

As. 4 per month .. t 

210 



Mah a m a n d a 1 





! [Regittered on 
21tt May 1928.] 





10 

The Bombay Cur¬ 

39 

Rs. 3 for clerks and 

63 

! 

1 

rency Association. 


annas 8 for 

menials per year. | 


j 

11 

Bombay Postal 

506 

As. 8 per clerk; 

506 



Union. 


As. 4 per postman 
As. 2 for inferior 


! 




employee. 



12 

The Bombay Presi¬ 
dency Telegraph 

124 

As. 4 per month .. 

50 

1 

1 


Peons* Union. 


j 


1 

13 

Government, 

206 

As. 4 per month..; 

102 



Peons’ ^ and 

Menials’ Union. 


i 

j 



14 

The Seamen’s 

M57 

! 

Rs. 3 per year .. 1 

714 



Union. 


1 



15 

The Bombay Port 

158 

As. 2 to As. 8 perl 

165 



Trust Railway- 


month according! 




men's Union. 

[Regittered on 
10th October 
1928.] 


to pay. 



mor24—6 
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TABLE m-mCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PR£SIDENCY~t:ontd. 


Centre 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 


Bombay City— 
contd. 


Average ' 
monthly 
[income for 
latest 
quarter 
for which 
[information 
is available 


I 


I 


' Sum paid per 
member 


16 The Bombay Port 
Trust Docks Staff] 
' Union. 


17 The Wadi Bundarj 

Staff Union (G. l.j 
P. Rly.) [Regiso; 
tered on 7th| 
November 1927.] i 

18 I The Victoria 

Terminus Com- 
i mercial Section! 
Staff Union 

(G. I. P. Rly.)J 
I [Registered on; 
! i2th October! 
; 1928.] I 

19 The Bombay! 
j Municipal Work-1 

men’s Union.j 
! [Registered on; 
’ 24th August! 
! 1927.] 


20 I The Jari Workers 1 
(Gold thread 
workers) Union. 

21 I The Bombay 
Municipal Offi¬ 
cials' Association. 

22 I The British! 
India Steam! 
Navi gationi 
Coy.’s Staff] 
Union. 


23 


The Professional 
Motor Drivers’] 
Union. [Regis¬ 
tered on 20th 
September 
1928.] 


Rs. 

357 


112 


10 


209 


75 


108 


30 


1,266* 


Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 


As. 8 per month] 
for clerks and| 
Superior Staff; ! 

As. 4 for adult' 
menials and As. 2| 
for boy menials] 
per month. | 

I As. 4 per month! 

for clerical staff, 
[ and As. 2 per 
month below 
clerical. ' 

, As. 4 per month for] 
clerical staff and] 
As. 2 per month] 
below clerical. ! 


Rs. 

223 


87 


* Figures relate to the months of .August and September. 


As. 2 per month 
for those earning, 
below Rs. 20; As. 4 j 
' for those earning. 

between Rs. 20 lo' 
I Rs. 50 ; As. 6 for^ 
1 those earning 1 

above Rs. 50. j 

13 

1 Rs. 2 per annum .. | 

75 

Rs. 4 per year 

t 35 

1 As. 2 per month 

1 for those earning, 
below Rs. 20; As. 4 
for those earning 
between Rs. 20 
to Rs. 50; As. 8 
for those earning 
above Rs. 50. 

10 

; Re. 1 per month.. 

i 

1 

1 

317* 
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TABlXm-mCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-contd. 


Centre 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 


Bombay City—, 

ccnti. 


, Average 
monthly 
income for 
latest 
quarter f 
for which 
.information 
is available 

Rs. 


Sum paid per 
member 


24 


The Bom^y Kasbi! 
Karigars* Union.! 
[Registered on! 
\ 22nd December! 
: 1927.] ! 

I i 

25 I The^ Bress Work-; 
' ers* Union.'; 

[Registered on 
20th September 
1928.] 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


The Shop Assis¬ 
tants* Union. 


The G, I. P. Rail-, 
way Cabin Staff 
Union. [Regis** 
tered on 19th 
January 1928.] . 
All India and 
Burma Covenant-’ 
ed Non-Gazetted! 
Railway Services 
Association.! 
[Registered on' 
8th March 1928.]! 

The G. I. P. Rail-! 
way Audit Officej 
Staff Union. | 

The Bom^y Dock* 
Workers* Union.l 

[Registered on; 
24th May 1928.] I 

The Bombay I 

Eng i n e e r i n g| 
Men’s Union. 


The Bombay Mill| 
Workers* Union.l 

[Registered < 
1st June 1928 ] 


40 


30 


49 


250 


50 


92 


Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for whi^ 
information 
is available 


Rs. 2 per annum .. 


As. 4 for thosei 
earning Rs. 20 or, 
more and As. 2 
for those earning’ 
less than Rs. 20 
per month. 

As. 4 per month^ 
for those earning! 
under Rs. 25; As. 8 
] for those earning, 
1 over Rs. 25. 

j As. 4 per Cabin- 
. man and As. 2 per 
leverman per 
month. ^ 

Rs. 5 entrance fee 
and Re. I peri 
member per 
month. 


As. 4 per clerk! 
and As. 2 for, 
others. 

As. 4 per month. 


As. 4 for those 
earning Rs. 10 or, 
more and Anna I j 
for those earning! 
less than Rs. 10{ 
per month. 

As. 4 per month 


Rs. 

* 


15 


15 


15 


75 


17 


18 


MO R24~-6a 


• Not reported. 
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TABLE m-mCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNKmSlN 
THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-contd. 





Average 

monthly 


AveraM 

monthly 




income foi 


expenditure 

Centre 

Serial 

number 

Name of Union 

latest 

quarter 

Sum paid per 
member 

for latest 
quarter 




for which 

) 

for which 




information 


information 




is available 


is available 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Bombay Gty— 

33 

The Tramway- 

♦ 

1 Annas two for those 

• 

concld. 


men’s Union. 

[Registered on 
26th May 1928.] 

‘1 

i 

1 earning below 

1 Rs. 30 and As. 4 
\ for those earning 
Rs.30 and above 
1 per month. 




34 

The Royal Indian| * 

i Rs. 3 per year 

1 




Marine Seamen's 
Union. 

‘1 

I 

1 ‘ 


35 

The Bombay Mill 

1 50 


' 5 



Clerks' Union. 



1 


1 36 

The Bank Peons’ 

88 

1 As. 4 per month .. 

1 29 


1 

1 

Union. [Regis« 
tered on 16tfa 

11 





August 1928.] 

I 




! 37 

The Professional 

>¥ 

! As. 8 per month .. 

1 

« 


i 

Letter-wr it e r s' 
Union. 





38 

The Bombay 

* 

Rs. 1-8-0 to annas 




Branch of All- 


1 4 according to 




India Telegraphs 
Union. 


1 pay per month. 



39 

The Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union. 


As. 4 per month .. j 

e 


1 

1 

[Registered on 
23rd May 1928.] 





j 40 

The Bombay Tele- 

67 

As. 4 for those 

4 



phone Company 


earning between 




tmployecs' 


Rs. 5 to 49 ; As. 6 




Union, [Regis- 


for those between 




tered on ^st 
August 1928.] 


Rs. 50 to 99 ; and 
As. 8 for those 





earning Rs. 100 
and above per 
month. 





41 

The G. I, P. Rail- 

• 

As. 4 for clerks 

* 



way Administra- 


and As. 2 for 




tivc Office Staff 
Union. 


others. 



42 

The G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way Machanical 
Department Office 
Sta£f^ Union. 

[Registered on 
13th October 
1928.] 

* 

1 

778 1 

As. 4 per month .. 

• 



Almiodabad 

43 

The Weavers’ 

Union. 

1 

As. 4 per month .. 

1.333 


44 

The Winders’ 

20 1 

As. 2 per month .. 

12 



Union. 

1 

« 



• Not reported. 
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TABLE m-WCOME AND EXPENDHURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-«onbl. 


Centre 

Serial 

number 

Name of Union 

Average 
monthly 
income for 
latest 
quarter 
for whi<^ 
information 
is available 

! 

! 

Sum paid per 
member 

1 

Average 
i monthly 
j expenditure 
j for latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 




1 R.. 


Rs. 

Ahmedabad — 

contd. 

45 

i 

The Throstle! 1,221 

Union. 1 

j 

i 

As. 4 per labourer ; 
As. 2 per doffer; 
Anna 1 per half¬ 
day worker per 
fortnight. 

2,041 


i ^ 

1 

The Qrd Room,; 541 
Blow Room and, 

Frame Depart-, 
ment Union. 

As. 4 per month .. 

776 


47 

! 

The Drivers*, Oil- 
1 men’s and Fire¬ 
men's Union. 

: 

1 

As. 6 per oilman; 
As. 8 per driver or 
hreman per 

month. 

1 


48 

' 

The Jobbers’ and 
i M u k a dams’ 
Union. 

; 90 ! 

As. 8 per jobber or 
mukadam per 

month. 

• • • • 


49 i 

i The Municipal 

Sweepers’ Union. 

* 

As. 4 per month .. 

1 



50 

i 1 

1 j 

1 

The B. B. & C. I.| 
Railway E m- 

ployees’ A s s o -i 
ciation. (Regis* 

1 tered on ^th 

1 October 1927.] 

1 

i 

! 

j 369 1 

) 

1 

! 

i 

! 1 

! i 

[ As. 8 per year for 
workers earning 
Rs. 35 or less per 
month ; and Rs. 2 
for those earning 
Rs. 36 to Rs. 50; 
Rs. 3 for those 
earning Rs. 51 to 
100; Rs. 4 for 
those ’ earning 
Rs. 101 and up¬ 
wards. 1 

378 


51 

Ahmedabad Postal 
and R. M. S. 
Union. 

29 1 

i 

i 

Rs. 4 per annum! 
per clerk and 
Rs. 1*8*0 for 
others. 

42 


: 52 

Gujarat Postmwi’s 
i Union. 

I 

70 ' 

1 

Re. 1 per annum 
^ per postman and 
As. 8 per annum 
per packer. 


Karachi 

53 

N. W. Railway (Re¬ 
cognised) Union 
(l^rachi District). 

200 j 

1 

j 

125 

1 

54 

The Karachi Muni¬ 
cipal Sweepers’ 
Union. [Regis* 
tered on 5lh 
January 1928.] 

124 

i 

i 

As. 4 per month ..j 

! 

34 


55 

The Indian 
men’s Union, 

Karachi. 

25 j 

i 

From As. 4 to 
Re. 1 per year. 

50 


* Not reported. 
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TABLE m-INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRAin: UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-coiitd. 





Average 


Average 




1 monthly 


monthly 




income foi 


expenditure 

Centre 

Serial 

number 

Name of Union 

1 latest 
: quarter 

Sum paid per 
member 

for latest 
quarter 




1 for which 


for which 




jinformation 


information 




j is available 


is available 



1 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Poona 

56 

The Press Worken*' 4 





Union. 





57 

1 The M i lit ary 379 

Rs. 6 and 3 per 

139 



Accounts Associa-, 

year for subordi* 




tion. 


nate accounts 

service and clerical 
establis h m e n t s 
respectively. 



58 

Poona Postai 

85 

As. 8 per clerk; 

118 



Union. 


1 As. 2 for others 
per month. 



59 

Poona R. M. S. 

91 

As. 8 per clerk, 

72 



B —D i V i 8 ioni 

sorter or inspect | 



Union. 

1 

tor; As. 2 peri 
mailguard and' 




i 

Anna 1 per peon 





1 

or porter per! 





month. 



60 

Poona District 26 

As. 4 per month per 

9 



Postmens andj 

postman and As. 3 




Lower Grade Staff 


per month for 




Union. 

i 

member of the 
lower grade staff. 



61 

The G. I. P. 

77 

As. 4 per month for 

54 



Railway Poona 


clerks and As. 2 




Staff Union. 


for menials. 




[Registered on 
21st May 1928.] 





62 

The Arsenal 

35 

One to two annas 

' 10 



Labourers* Union* 
Kirkee, Poona. 


per month. 


Broach 

63 

Broach District 

6 

As. 4 per month .. 

NiL 



Postmens and 

Lower Grade Staff 
Union. 




Ahmodnagar 

64 

Ahmednagar Postal 
and R. M. S. 

91 

As. 8 per clerk; 
As. 2 for others 

93 



Union. 


per month. 


Belgaum 

65 

Belgaum Postal 

19 

As. 8 per clerk; 

9 



Union. 


As. 2 for others 
per month. 



66 

Belgaum District 
Postmen 8 and 
Lower Grade Statf 
Union. 

4 

As. 4 per month .. 

• 10 


l%arwar 

67 

Dharwar Postai 

14 

As. 8 per clerk; 




and R. M. S. 


As. 2 for others 




Union. 


per month. 



* No definite amount fixed. 
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TABLE m-mCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-contd. 


Centre 


Hubli 


Serial | 
! number 


Name of Union 


Average 
monthly , 
income for | 
latest 
quarter 
for which | 
information' 
;is available 


Sum paid per 
member 


1 


68 


Dharwar District! 
Postmen's andj 
Lower Grade Staff , 
Union. i 


Rs. 

15 


As. 4 per postman 
and As. 2 per 
member of the 
lower grade staff 


Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 


Rs. 

21 


Jalgaon 

•• 

69 

Jalgaon Postal and! 30 

R. M. S. Union. 

As. 8 per clerk; 

1 As. 2 for others 
I per month. 

1 

1 

Natik 


70 

71 

Naslk Postal and| 33 

R. M. S. Union. 

Nasik Divisional 4 

Postmen's and 

i Lower Grade Stafl; 

Union. 

j Do. 

1 

! As. 4 per month .. 

i 1 

' 

1 21 

i 1 

Ratnagiri 


72 

j 

Ratnagiri P 0 81 a 1 18 

Union. 

I As. 8 per clerk ;| 
1 As. 2 for others] 
; per month. i 

.... 

Malwan 


73 

; Konkan Divisional 38 

Postmen’s and 

Lower Grade Staff, 

Union. 

, Rs. 2 per postman; 
1 and Re. 1 peri 
, member of the! 
1 lower grade staff! 

3 

Satara 


74 

Satara Postal and 
R. M. S. Union. 

* 

per year. ’ 

1 As. 8 per clerk;. 
1 As. 2 for others; 
; per month. ' 

« 

Surat 


75 

76 

Surat Postal and 
R. M. S. Union. 
Surat District 

Postmen’s and 

Lower Grade Staff 
Union. 

59 

39 

1 

1 Do ..; 

1 As. 4 per postman 
! and As. 2 per 
: member of the 

1 lower grade staff] 
1 per month. 

19 

22 

Baroda 

•*! 

77 

Baroda Postal 

Union. 

! 2 

1 

1 

i 

1 As. 8 per clerk;! 
As. 2 for others! 
per month. 

17 


I 

1 

78 ! 

1 

Baroda R. M. S. 
Union. 

i 

Do. 

* 


i 

1 

i 

1 

79 : 

i 

( 

Baroda Divisional 
Postmen's and 

Lower Grade 

Staff Union. 

11 

As. 4 per month .. 

15 

Bhavnagar 

1 

i 

60 

1 

1 

Bhavnagar Postal 
and R. M. S. 
Union. 

27 

As. 8 per clerk ;j 
As. 2 for others, 
per month. 

6 

Rgjkot 

1 

”i 

81 ! 

I 

Rajkot Postal and 
i FL M. S. Union. 

89 

Do. ..j 

i i 

1 


* Not reported. 
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TABLE m-DiCXMlfE AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-ooncld. 


Centre 

Serial 

number 

! i 

i 

1 

1 

j Name of Union 

1 

Average 
monthly 
jincome (or 
1 latest 
. quarter 
' for which 
infornution 
is available 

Sum paid per 
member 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for which 
infomMtion 
is available 




Rt. ' 

! 

Rs. 

Karwar 

82 

Kanara District 

Postmen's and 

Lower Grade Staff 
Union. 

5 

As. 2 per month .. 

Nil. 

Mirai 

1 

83 

Satara Divisional 
Postmen's and 

Lower Grade Staff 
Union. 

21 

As. 4 per postman 
and As. 2 per 
member of the 
lower grade statf 
per month. 

22 

^Sholapur 

84 

The G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way Sholapur 

Staff Union. 

[Registered oni 
13th June 1928.] 

76 

1 

i 

i 

As. 4 for clerical 
staff and As. 2 
for those below 
clerks. 

40 

1 

85 

The Bombay 

Textile Labour 
Union (Sholapur 
Branch). 

* 

.... 

♦ 

Karla 

86 

The Kurla Match 
Factory Labour 
Union. 

* 

i 

As. 4 per month 
for men and 
As. 2 for 

* 

Ambemath .. | 

1 

87 

The Ambemath 
Labour Union. 

125 

women. 

60 

Dhond ..i 

1 

1 

1 

88 

The G. 1. P. Rail¬ 
way Dhond Staff 
Union. 

* 

As. 4 for clerks and 
As. 2 for others. 

* 


* Not reported. 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND THE COUNTS 
(OK NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 




Month of August 

Five months ended August 

Count or Number 



- 






1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

. 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. ] to }0 

• • #• • • 

7.762; 6.8% 

770 

35.063 

32.396 

j 5,9% 

Nos. II to 20 

• . w • • 

19.768 

17,173 

5.717 

93,042 

90,051 

34,781 

Nos, 21 to 30 

, • ,, . . 

13.563 

14.948 

6.209 

75.563 

78.025 

36,761 

Nos, 31 to 40 

. . M 

1.667 

2.174 

1.518 

8,480 

10.561 

7.731 

Above 40 

. . ,, • • 

905 

976 

495 

4.123 

4,771 

2.708 

Waste, etc. 

• « ft • • 

99 

122 

•• 

565 

575 

92 


Total ,. 

43.764 

42.289 

14.709 

216.836 

216379 

88.089 

• 


BOMBAY CITY 






Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos, 1 to 10 


6.871 

5.994 

140 

31,248 

28.416 

2,854 

Nos. 11 to 20 


13,643 

11.341 

209 

62.%! 

60,922 

7,417 

Nos. 21 to 30 


8.242 

9315 


46.905 

48.932 

6,473 

Nos. 31 to 40 


848 

1.107 

1 

! 3.923 ' 

1 

4.959 

997 

Above 40 


361 

460 


1.554 i 

i 

2,261 ! 

417 

Waste, etc. 


90 

122 

•• 

514: 

575: 

92 


Total .. j 

30.055 

28339 

400 

• 

147,105 I 

1 

146.065 ! 

1 

! 18,250 

AHMEDABAD 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

.. „ .. 

208 

178 

225 

1,053 

897 

960 

Nos. II to 20 

, • „ 

3372 

2,966 

3,292 

16.682 

15,447 

16,029 

Nos. 21 to 30 

• • It • • 

3.780 

4.291 

4.732 

20.962 

22.768 

23.659 

Nos. 31 to 40 

. * „ 

646 

755 

1.189 

3393 

4,003 

5,236 

Above 40 

• . ,, • • 

427 

380 

374 

1.984 

1.797 

1.645 

Waste, etc. 

• • •» • • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 


Total .. 

8,433 

8370 

9,812 

44,274 

44.912 

47^29 
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detailed statement of the quantity (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 

OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCIY 




Month of August 

Five months ended August 

Description 





- - - 

- 




1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Grey & bleached piecegoods—^Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

ft 

1,897 

2,854 

393 

5.921 

lu.417 

1.V95 

Chudders 

f* 

1,728 

1,757 

896 

7.%l 

8,530 

3,621 

Dhotis 

tf 

7.787 

8,495 

5,459 

38,760 

41,010 

28,447 

Drills and jeans 

•( • • 

816 

1^ 

238 

4,661 

6,271 

2,280 

Cambrics and lawns 

t» • • 

23 

59 

37 

116 

241 

225 

Printers 

1) • • 

132 

125 

115 

852 

690 

862 

Shirtings and long cloth 

tt 

9,609 

9,479 

3310 

52,306 

50,008 

19,658 

T. cloth, domestics, and 








sheetings 

tt • • 

1,291 

1,448 

452 

5,852 

7,039 

3322 

Tent cloth 


, 130 

26 

34 

286 

230 

158 

Other sorts 

.. .. 

324 

438 

250 

2,228 

2,424 

137U 

Total 

1 

.. ..| 

23,737 

25,947 1 

11,184 1 

118,943 

126,860 

62,138 

1 

Coloured piecegoods 

•» • ‘i 

9,457 

10,586 1 

2,656 

46,412 

50,721 

18,362 

Grey and coloured goods. 

1 


I 



1 


other than piecegoods 

»f • • 1 

219 


28 

1,385 

1,119 

363 

Hosiery 


20 

30 * 

30 

119 

153 

225 

Miscellaneous 

.. ••! 

237 

282 1 

55 1 

1,182 , 

1,421 

443 

Cotton goods mixed with 



1 





silk or wool 

1 

•• • • 1 

98 

313 1 

71 

813 

1,764 

761 

Grand Total .. 

33,768 ! 

37384 

14,024 

168,854 

182,038 

82392 


BOMBAY CITY 


Grey & bleached piecegoods— 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

»* 

1,676 

2394 

66 

5.269 

8,299 

833 

Chudders 


1,293 

1,276 

36 

5,781 

6.103 

823 

Dhotis • 

ff • • 

2349 

2,938 

135 

12,065 

14,627 

2.809 

Drills and jeans 

tf • • 

747 

1,153 

106 

4354 

5.855 

1,699 

Cambrics and lawns 

ft 

5 

40 

3 

23 

no 

39 

Printers 

tt • • 

,, 

,. 





Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

tt • • 

7365 

6,568 

174 

403® 

37.266 

6,041 

sheetings 

tt • • 

887 

985 

78 

4,056 

5.143 

1,131 

Tent cloth 

tt 

120 

15 

33 

252 

193 

126 

Other sorts 

tt • • 

166 

259 

25 

1.268 

1,366 

392 

Total 

It • • 

14,708 

15,628 

656 

73456 

78.%2 

13.893 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods. 

tt • • 

6,918 

7.870 

317 

32.732 

35.721 

6.000 

other than piecegoods 

tt • • 

214 

224 

16 

1342 

1,107 

258 

Hosiery 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

tt 

5 

9 

2 

24 

46 

16 

It • * 

187 

241 

•• 

960 

1,160 

131 

silk or wool 

tt • • 

90 

260 

7 

503 

1,147 

206 

Grand Total .. 

22,122 

24332 

998 

109.117 

118,143 

20.504 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF 1HE QOANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED-contd. 


AHMEDABAD 




Month of August 

Five months ended August 

Description 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Grey & bleached pieccgoods—Pounds 

i 

i (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

•# • • 

36 


171 

131 

280 

372 

Chudders 

•» • • 

328 

1 

329 

596 

1,680 

1.738 

2,103 

Dhotis 

•t • • 

4.226 

4,464 

4.480 

21,832 

20,682 

21,174 

Drills and jeans 

t* • • 

20 

32 

49 

140 

149 

134 

Gimbrics and lawns 

>t • • 

18 

19 

34 

90 

127 

172 

Printers 

>• 


79 

49 

453 

313 

435 

Shirtings and long cloth 

t> • • 

1.773 

2.345 

2,751 

8,853 

9,545 

11,158 

T, cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

•» 

317 

326 

295 

1,380 

1349 

1369 

Tent cloth 

»t • • 

2 

10 

• • 


15 

3 

Other sorts 

tf • • 

I 89 

! 104 

1 

! 

, 133 

1 

I 537! 

1 1 

639 

! 1 

710 

Total 

.. 

6,868 

I- j 

7.856 

1 1 

“i 

1 8,558 

i 35,105 

1 ' 

-. 1 

34,837 ! 

1 

37,830 

Coloured piecegoods 


1,503 

"1 

1,504: 

1 

1,257 ' 

1 

8.878 

1 

: 9.143 

7,908 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

i» • • 

1 

l ; 

; . 1 ' 

: 6 

1 

1 

' 6 

1 5 

Hosiery 

•• * • 

i 15 

21 ^ 

: 28 

' 1 

1 

t 

209 

Miscellaneous 

tt 

41 


t 

211 i 

1 1 

1 238 

1 301 

Cotton goods mixed ;with 
silk or wool 

*» • • 

> 9 

! 

i 

51 i 

1 1 

1 

63 

1 i 

1 i 

! 303 ' 

1 ; 

1 

602 

546 

Grand Total .. 

j 8.437 

9.462 

9.961 

1 

44.598 

44.933 

46.799 
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(a) From 1914 to 1926 figures relate to second quarter, ib) First half of 1914. (c) April 1914. (d) From 1915 to 1919 June figures are given, (e) June 1914=100. (/) Average for 1914=100 
(g) Averse 1913 is the base, (h) The figures for Italy from July 1923 are for Milan (i) Revised series from March 1922 (A) Revised figures. (/) Figures from 1915 to 1926 refer to August, (m) Figures 
from 1915 to 1926 refer to December, (n) First half of the year, (o) Yearly averages for the >ears 1918^1926. (p) Junefigures. 
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OAer atUduofJood^ j 

Sugar (refined).. . I , 12 11 2 | 10 2 6 j II 10 2 12 12 K) 


ocr, I9i8 


2l5 



*The aourcet of the price—quotadona used in this table are the Monthly Retuma of Awrage Retail Pricea Current supplied by the Director of Agriculture. Poona. 

(l)TheBombay price quotations for rice and wheat since June 1928 are for'Mandla'and * Pissi Sarbatf i 'varieties instead of for* Rangoon small mill* and * Pbsi Seoni * respectively. 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 
BY GROUPS 

Prices in July 1914= 100 


Month* 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Cereal 

and 

pulses 

B Other 
articles 
of food 

All food 

Fuel an( 
lighting 

^ Qothing 

House- 

rent 

Cost of 
living 

1925 

October 

128 

121 

128 

182 

148 

165 

192 

172 

153 

November 

129 

132 

129 

182 

149 

165 

185 

172 

153 

December 

132 

137 

133 

183 

151 

165 

176 

172 

155 

1926 

January 

132 

140 

133 

183 

151 

165 

173 

172 

155 

February 

132 

136 

132 

181 

150 

165 

172 

172 

154 

March 

132 

136 

133 

182 

151 

165 

174 

172 

155 

April .. 

132 

133 

132 

180 

150 

165 

175 

172 

153 

May *. 

133 

138 

133 

177 

150 

164 

170 

172 

153 

June .. 

133 

139 

134 

182 

152 

164 

162 

172 

155 

July. 

134 

145 

135 

187 

155 

164 

160 

172 

157 

August 

135 

141 

136 

181 

153 

164 

160 

172 

155 

September 

135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 

135 

150 

136 

180 

153 

164 

159 

172 

155 

November 

133 

152 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

December 

134 

155 

136 

184 

154 

166 

148 

172 

156 

1927 

January 

134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

156 

February 

134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March 

134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April .. 

' 133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

172 i 

153 

May .. 

* 133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

172 

152 

June .. 

134 

156 

136 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July. 

136 

153 

138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

August 

136 

157 

138 

184 

155 

166 

152 

172 

157 

September 

132 

151 

134 

180 

151 

166 

163 

172 

154 

October 

127 

151 

129 

180 

148 

156 

163 

172 

151 

November 

125 

151 

127 

180 

147 

156 

157 

172 

150 

December ». 

129 

155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 

172 

151 

1928 

January 

132 

160 

135 

180 

151 

156 

152 

172 

154 

February 

127 

152 

129 

174 

146 

144 

153 

172 

148 

March .. ^ .. 

123 

145 

126 

171 

142 

144 

151 

172 

145 

April 

121 

147 

124 

168 

140 

145 

153 

172 

144 

May .. 

123 

153 

126 

175 

144 

145 

155 

172 

147 

June .. 

122 

142 

124 

172 

142 

158 

156 

172 

146 

July .. 

120 

144 

123 

177 

143 

158 

158 

172 

147 

August 

119 

144 

121 

176 

142 

158 

159 

172 

146 

September 

120 

143 

122 

174 

141 

151 

157 

172 

145 

October 

121 

,55 1 

124 

174 

142 

144 

156 

172 

146 
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The Month in Brief 

BOMBAY MILL STRIKE ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 
The Committee, whose appointment was announced last month, held a 
number of sittings during November. In addition to recording evidence 
on the matters in dispute the Committee decided several points arising 
out of the interpretation of the agreement of 4th October under which the 
strike was called off. 

The Committee’s report is not expected to be ready before the 
New Year. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, except in Bombay City where the General Strike 
was in progress till the first week of the month, the supply of labour was 
equal to the demand during the month of October 1928. The average 
absenteeism was 3’86 per cent, for Ahmedabad, 3*67 percent, for 
Viramgaum, 15*80 per cent, for Sholapur and 7*76 per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 12*24 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 16*52 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 9*10 per cent, in the Chief Engineers Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 9*80. 

WORKING CXASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBER 

In November 1928, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 147 as against 146 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 144. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for October 1928 
was 150. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

There were fourteen industrial disputes in the month of October 1928. 
The number of workpeople involved was 175,965 and the number of 
working days lost 1,258,581. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

EXiring October 1928, the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
against India amounted to Rs. 51 lakhs, 

MO R 27—1 
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The Cost of Living Index for November 1928 


A RISE OF ONE POINT 
lacnueowr July 1914 


.. 47 per cent. 
.. 44 percent. 


In November 1928,* the average level of retail prices for all the 
commodities taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index 
for the working classes In Bombay City was one point higher than in the 
preceding month. Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914, the 
general index number was 146 in October and 147 in November 1928. 
The general index is thus 46 points below the high water mark (193) 
reached in October 1920 and 7 points lower than the twelve-monthly 
average for the year 1927. 

As compared with October 1928, the index number for all food articles 
recorded a rise of 2 points. The index number for Cereals advanced by 
one point mainly due to a rise in the price of rice and wheat. Pulses 
recorded an increase of 2 points owing to a rise in gram. Among other 
food articles, there was a rise of 7 points in raw sugar (gul) but refined 
sugar was steady at 156. Mutton was cheaper by 3 points and ghee by 
1 point while tea registered a rise of 2 points. The price of the remaining 
articles was practically stationary during the month under review. The 
index number for the other food ” group remained stationary at 174. 

The “ fuel and lighting’* index number declined by 1 point to 143. 
The index number for clothing ” advanced by 2 points to 158 owing to a 
rise in the price of chudders and shirtings. 


AU item : Percentage inaeate over July 1914 


— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

januaiy .. 

69 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

February 

62 

65 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

March 

60 

65 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

April 

May 

60 

67 

62 

63 

56 

53 

50 

50 

58 

56 

53 

53 

53 

52 

44 

47 

June 

73 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 

July .. 

77 

65 

53 

57 

57 

57 

1 56 

47 

August 

80 1 

i 64 

54 

61 

52 

55 

57 

46 

September. 

, 85 I 

1 65 

54 

61 

51 

55 

1 54 

45 

Odober .. 

i ^ i 

1 62 

52 

61 

53 

55 

51 

46 

November . 

82 1 

60 

53 

61 

53 

54 

50 

47 

December.. 

1 79 i 

! 

61 

57 

60 

‘ _f 

55 

56 

51 

Yearly i 

73 

64 


1 





average • . j 

54 

” : 

55 

55 

54 



The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
food, fuel and lighting, clothing and houserent. llie articles liave been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total alhlndia 
aggregate expenditare. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 


Tke price, pp wWd* d>e ipriw » bMed •)* tjiofe collpctej between Octoixr llJ md November 15, 
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W(«KING CXASS COST OF UVING INDEX—NOVEMBER 




Annual 

con«* 

Price per Unit of (Quantity 

Price X Mass Unit 



sump- 







Articles 

Unit of 

tion 








quantity 

(Mass 

Uniu) 

July 

October 

Nov. 

July 

October 

Nov. 



(in 

crores) 

1914 

1928 

1928 

1914 

1928 

1928 


' ■ 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Maund 

70 

5-594 

6-781 

6*865 

391*58 

474*67 

480*55 

Wheat 


21 

5-594 

6-917 

7*000 

117*47 

145*26 

147*00 



II 

4*354 

4-750 

4*750 

47*89 

bVlb 

52*25 

Bain 


6 

4-313 

5-313 

5 229 

25*88 

31*88 

31*37 

Total—Cereals .. 






582*82 

704*06 

711*17 

Index Numbm—CaeaU .. 


•• 


•• 

- 

100 

121 

122 

/'u/ier- 

Maund 

10 

4-302 

6-859 

7-031 

43 02 

68*59 

70*31 

Tordal 

•• 

3 

5-844 

8-417 

8*172 

17*53 

25*25 

24-52 

. 

Total—^Pulses .. 





. • 

60*55 

93-84 

94*83 

Index Nwnbert — Ptd$e» .. 


•* 

•• 



100 

155 

157 

Other load artidn— 

Sugar (refined) .. * • 

Maund 

2 

7-620 

11-906 

11*906 

15*24 

23-81 

23*81 



7 

8-557 

13*693 

14*287 

59 90 

95*85 

100*01 

Fea 


1 

40-000 

75-641 

76*495 

100 

1*89 

1*91 

Salt 


5‘ 

2-130 

3-219 

3*219 

10 65 

16*10 

16*10 

Beef •• 

Seer 

28 

0-323 

0*510 

0-510 

9 04 

14*28 

14*28 



33 

0 417 

0*740 

0-724 

13*76 

24*42 

23*89 

Milk 

Maund 

14 

9 198 

17-583 

17*583 

128*77 

246*16 

246*16 



u 

50-792 

90*474 

89-880 

76*19 

135*71 

134*82 



II 

4-479 

7-141 

7-141 

49*27 

78*55 

78*55 



3 

1-552 

3 573 

3*573 

4*66 

10*72 

10*72 

Cocoanut Oil 

•• 

1 

25-396 

27-974 

27-974 

12*70 

13*99 

13*99 

TotaK~Other food articles •. 

i 





381 18 

661*48 

664*24 

Index Numbere—Other food 









arUcUe 

•• i 

1 



- ! 

[ 

100 

174 

174 

Totah—All food articles 





1 

1,024*55 

1,459-38 

1,470*24 

Index Numbers—AU Jood artidee 

i 

1 

•• 

•• 


• • 

i 

loo 

142 

144 

Fud and lidding — | 









Keroaeneoil *. . ! 

, Case 

5 

4*375 

6-688 I 

6*594 

21*88 

33*44 

32*97 

Firewood .. . J 

Maund 

48 

0-792 

! 1*099 

1-099 

38 02 

52*75 

52 75 

Coal .. ..| 

.. 

1 

0-542 

! 0*760 

0-760 

0*54 

0*76 

0*76 


— 


_ - . 

! 1 

1 

- 


— 

Total~*Fucl and lighting .. i 




1 

• • 1 

1 

60*44 

86*95 

86*48 

Index Numben—Fuel and ligfiting / 

•• 

•• 

•• 

** 


100 

144 

143 

Clethinf-^ 

Chudders . * 

Lb. 

27 

0-594 

i 

1 

0*906 ! 

: 0-938 

1604 

24*46 

25*33 

Shirtings 


25 

0-641 

1*026 ! 

1*037 

16*03 

25*65 

25*93 

T.Qoths 

M 

36 

0-583 

0*906 

I 0*906 

20*99 

32*62 

32*62 

* Totah-*CIotluog . • 






53*06 

82-73 

83*88 

Index Numherar^lothing ..' 

•• 

•• 

•• 


1 

100 

156 

15d 

House*rent .. .. 

Per 

10 

11-302 

19*440 

i .. 

19*440 

113*02 

194*40 

194*40 


month. 








Index Numbert^Heuae^rent • • 


•• 

•• 

•• 

*• 

100 

172 

172 

Grand Total .. 

,, 

•* 

, , 


.. 

l^i-07 

1,828*46 

1,835*00 

Coat of Uviat ladtx Nnmiiara. 

- 


•• 

i 


100 

140 

147 

a 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in 
October and November 1928 as compared with the price level for July 
1914, which is taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the prices 
of articles per standard (or railway) maund or seer :— 





! 

j increase 

j 




Increase 




!(+) or 

! 




(+)or 




decrease 

I 




decrease 




:(-) of 

i 




(-)of 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Oci. 

1928 

Nov. 

ivzo , j^28 

Articles 1 

i 

July 

1914 

Ocl. 

1928 

Nov. 

1928 

points in 
Nov. 
1928 




over or 





over or 




below 





below 




Oct. 





Oct. 




1928 





1928 

Rice 

100 

121 

123 f 2 

Salt .. .. 

100 

151 

151 


Wheat .. .. 

100 

124 

125 f 1 

Beef .. .. 

100 

158 

158 

,, 

Jowari .. 

Bajri 

100 

109; 

109 

Mutton .. 

100 

177 

174 

, -3 

100 > 

123 

121 ~2 

Milk .. .. 

100: 

191 

191 

., 

Gram 

100 

159 

163 1 4 

Ghee 

100 

178 

177 

— 1 

Turdal .. 

100 

144 ; 

140 , - 4 

Potatoes .. 

too 

159 i 

159 


Sugar (rehned). 

100 

156 ; 

156 

Onions .. 

100 

230 

230 


Raw sugar (gul). 

100 i 

160 i 

167 7 

Cocoanut oil .. 

100 

110 

no 

,, 

Tea 

100 

189 : 

191 r 2 

Ail food articles 









(weigh ted 
average).. 

100 

142 

1 

144 

-r 2 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 19, Wheat 20, Jowari 8, Bajri 17, Gram 39, Turdal 29, Sugar 
(refined) 36, Raw Sugar (gul) 40, Tea 48, Salt 34, Beef 37, Mutton 43, 
Milk 48, Ghee 44, Potatoes 37, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 9. 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power in the month under review was 10 annas and 
11 pies for all items and 11 annas I pie for food articles only. 

Logarithmic Chart showing cost of living in Bombay {July 1914 ^ 100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative levels of the cost of living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certain other world centres from the middle of 1923. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depredation 
of currency. 



The following are the sources of the Index Nos.: (1) United Kingdom—^Ministry of. Labour 
Gazette, (2) New Zealand—Census and Statistics Office, Wellington (by cable), (3) South Africa— 
Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, (4) U, S. A.—Monthly Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, (5) Gunada—^Thc Labour Gazette, published by the Department of Labour, Canada, 
(6) Australia—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published by the League of Nations, (7) All other 
countries—from the Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. TTie India figure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes only. The actual Index Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found anK>ng the tables at the end of the volume. The centres for which 
figures are published are India (^mbay), the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, France (Pari8)and the United States of America. 
The Labour C^ce also maintains a register wherein the Index Numbers for all countries for which 
figures are available are recorded. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICES IN BOMBAY * 

Increase over July 1914 .. 50 per cent. 

In October 1928, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay was 
150 as against 148 in the previous month. As compared with September 
1928, there was a rise of 7 points in the food group but the non-food 
index number recorded no change. The general index number was 
113 points below the highest peak (263) reached in August 1918 and 
3 points higher than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1927. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for food 
grains rose by 8 points to 147. The index number for Cereals advanced 
by 8 points owing to a rise in all the cereals except barley which remained 
stationary at 135. Gram and turdal recorded a rise of 8 and 9 points 
respectively. 

The index number for the “ Sugar ” group rose by 11 points to 147 due 
to an increase of 5 points in refined sugar and of 17 points in raw sugar 
(gul). There was a rise of 5 points in turmeric and of 7 points in ghee but 
salt fell by 9 points. The “ other food ” index number thus rose by 
I point. 

Under the “ non-food ” group. Oilseeds and Cotton manufactures 
advanced by 2 points each and Hides and skins by 4 points. Other 
textiles and Other raw and manufactured articles declined by I and 
5 points respectively while the index number for Metals remained the same. 
The index number for the non-food group remained stationary at 147. 

The subjoined table compares October 1928 prices with those of the 
preceding month and the corresponding month last year:— 


Wholesale Market Prices in Bombay t 100 — Average of 1927 



! 

Groups 1 

No. of 
items 

i- or — % 
compared 
with Sept. 
1928 

.1+- or— % 
1 compared 
with Oct. 
1927 

Groups 

i Oct 
jl927 

Jan i Apr julyjSeptJOct 

1928119281928|l928jI928 

— 

■ - --1 

-- 

- 

--- 

- _ 

1 - 


- 

1 - 

i- 

1. 

Cereals ..! 

7- 

+ 6 

i + 9 

1. Cereals 

96 

92 

92 ' 92 

99 ; 104 

2. 

Pulses 

2 

+ 7 

+ 6 

2. Pulses 

i02 

106 

102 94 

102' 108 

3. 

Sugar 

3 

+ 8 

+ 11 

3. Sugar 

98 

91 

94' % 

j 101 

109 

4. 

Other food ..' 

1 

3 

+ 1 

+20 

4. Other food .. 

104 

98 

104 126 

124| 125 


All food ..i 

\5 

+ 5 


All food .. 

99 

95 

i % ioo 

1 

iw; no 

5. 

Oilseeds 

4 

+ 2 

- 1 

3. Oilseeds 

97 

92 

9I! 94 

94 

96 

6. 

Raw cotton . . ! 

5 

+ 1 

-16 

6. Raw cotton .. 

119 

111 

105 113 

100 

101 

7. 

Cotton manu-! 
factures .. ! 

6 

-H 1 

+ 2 

7. Cotton manu¬ 
factures 

102 

100 

99 ' 105 

i 

102 

104 

8. 

Other textiles .i 
Hides and skins' 

2 

~ 1 

-9 

8. Other textiles. 

96 

91 

92 ; 90 

88 

87 

9. 

3 

+ 3 

+ 10 

9. Hides & skins* 

105 

103 

112 : 107 

113 

116 

10. 

Metals .. 1 

5 

m m m » 

+ 4 

10. Metals 

93 

92 

93 % 

97 

97 

11. 

Other raw and 
manufactured! 
articles 

I 

4 

-3 

- 2 

11. Other raw and 
manufactured 
articles 

92 

86 

■ 1 

86; 92 

93 

90 


All non-food .. 1 

\29_ 

_ • • *_• 

1 

All non-food ... 

JOO 

97 

7971101 

99 


General Index No. j 

44 

+1 

+ 3 

General Index No. 

99 

96 

97 ! 100 

j 

101 

102 


• Actual pricw will be found on paget 302-303. t Wholeaale pricea in Karachi will be found on pagea 304-305. 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements ii 
food, non-food and general wholesale prices:— 


July 1914 ~ 100 



— 


Food Index 
No. 

Non-food 
Index No. 

General 

IndaNo. 

Twelve*>momhly average for 1918 .. 

171 

275 

239 

»( 

ss 

1919 .. 

202 

234 

223 

at 

ts 

1920 .. 

206 

219 

216 



1921 .. 

193 

201 

196 


•• 

1922 .. 

186 

187 

1 

187 


•* 

1923 .. 

179 

' 102 

181 


— 

1924 .. 

173 

188 

182 


*• 

1925 .. 

155 

167 

163 



1926 

145 

152 

149 



1927 .. 

143 

148 

147 

Ten-monthly 

*• 

1928 .. ..j 

143 j 

146 

145 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Inde) 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesaK 
market from September 1920. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Calcutta. The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (1 item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two Indices is direct 
but not perfect, i.c., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and 1927 the two curves temporarily crossed. 
Since June 1927 prices in Bombay have been lower than those in 
Calcutta except in June, August and September 1928. 

The diagram is on an arithmetic and not a logarithmic scale 
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COBAPARISmf WITH WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are:—Bombay, the Labour 
Office ; United Kingdom, the Board of Trade ; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are :—Gmada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; China (Shanghai), Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-Indies ; Australia, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the League of Nations ; Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures republished 
in the Statist. 

The Labour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London Times, and the three for the United States of America are those 
of Pradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2. RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 


Article 

Gratb 

Rate per 

Eqtdva' 
lent in 
tolaa 

July 

1914 

Sept. 

1928 

! 

Oct. 1928 

Increase (+ ) or 
decrease (—) in Oct. 
1926 over or below 







July 1914; Sept. 1928 

i 





As. p. 

Aa.p. 

Aa. p. 

As.p. 

As. p. 

Rice . • .. 

Rangoon Small*miU.* 

Paylee . 

204 

5 10 

611 

i 6 11 

+ 1 1 

.. 

Wheet 

PiaiiSeoni*.. 

„ 

200 

5 10 

6 8 

6 11 

+ 1 1 

4-0 3 

Jownri .. . • 

Best Sholapuri 

as 

200 

4 3 

4 8 

4 9 

+0 6 

-hO 1 

Bajri 

Ghati 

a* 

204 

4 7 

5 3 

5 3 

+0 10 

4-0 2 

Gram . • 

Delhi* 

St 

192 

4 4 

6 0 

6 7 

+ 2 3 

40 7 

Turdal .. .. 

Cawnpore .. 

M 

204 

3 11 

8 2 

8 7 

+2 8 

40 5 

Sugar (rabned) .. 

Java, white .. 

Seer .. 

28 

1 1 1 

1 9 

1 8 

+0 7 

-0 1 

Raw Sugar (Gul).. 

Sangli, middle quality 


28 

1 2 ' 

1 10 

I'll 

+0 9 

40 1 

Tea .. . • 

Loose Ceylon, powder 

Lb. .. 

39 

7 10 1 

14 8 

14 9 

46 11 

40 1 

Salt 

Bombay, black 

Paylee . 

176 

1 9 j 

2 11 

2 10 

+ 1 1 

-0 1 

Beef .. 

.... 

Lb. .. 

39 

2 6 ; 

4 0 

4 0 

+ 1 6 

.. 

Mutton 

.... 

.. 

39 

3 0 ! 

6 0 

5 9 

+2 9 

—0 3 

Milk .. 

Medium 

Seer .. 

56 

2 9 j 

4 11 

4 11 

4-2 2 

.. 

Ghee 

Belgaum, Superior .. 

„ .. 

28 

7 1 1 

12 6 

12 8 

+3 7 

40 2 

Potatoes .. .. 

Ordinary 

.. 

28 

0 8 ! 

1 1 

1 0 

40 4 

! -0 1 

Onions 

Narik 

»» • • 

28 

0 3 j 

0 6 

0 6 

4-0 3 

.. 

Cocoanut oil 

Middle quality 

.. .. 

28 


3 11 

, 3 11 ! 

1 

4-0 4 

•• 


Collection of prica .—The following are the area* and streets in which price quotations are obtained for articles other 
than butcher’s meat:— n r- « 

1. Dadar—Dadar Station Road. /. Fergusson Road. 

2. Kumbharwada—Kun^harwada Road (North End). b. DeLisle Road. 

3. Saitan C^howki—Kumbharwada Road (South End). 9, Suparibag—^Suparibag Road. 

4. Elphinstone Road. 10. C^iincl^lcli—ParelRoad. 

3. Naiganr—Nugain Cross Road and Develoimient Chawls. 11. Grant Road. 

6. Parel—PoilMwdi. 12. ^ Nal ^^ar. 

The prices for mutton and beef are collected from the Central Municipal N^kets. The number of quotations 
collected for each article during the month is, on an average, KX). The prices are collected by the Investigators 
of the Labour d^ce. 

The variations in prices during October 1928 as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Except in the case of rice, 
which remained stationary, all the other food grains advanced in price, 
viz., jowari, bajri and wheat by 1,2 and 3 pies respectively per paylee and 
turdal and gram by 5 and 7 pies respectively per paylee. Among other 
food articles, sugar (refined) declined by I pie per seer but raw sugar 
(gul) advanced by 1 pie per seer. Tea rose by I pie per lb. and ghee by 
2 pies per seer. Salt fell by 1 pie per paylee, potatoes by I pie per seer 
and mutton by 3 pies per lb. The price of the remaining articles was 
practically stationary during the month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Onions 
are double the prewar price. Tea, mutton, milk and ghee have risen by 
more than 75 per cent.; raw sugar (gul) and salt by more than 60 per cent.; 
and beef and potatoes by 60 and 50 per cent, respectively. The price of 
cocoanut oil is only 9 per cent, above its prewar level. _ 

* In the case of rice, wheat and gram, the equivalents in tolas shown in oohimn 4 relate to 
“ Mandla,** “ Pissi Svahatti ** and “ Puniab ” variety reflectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES INDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD ARTICLES INTIVE CENTRES 
OF THE BOMBAY PRESHffiNCY Jubr 1914^100) 


September 1928 October 1928 


1 

Articles | 

i 

Bombay 

Karachi 

1 

1 

Sholapur 

Poona 

1 

Articles i 

1 

1 

Bombay 

'■% 

I 

1 

1 

Sholapur 

<« 

cu 

Rice (I) 

150 i 

120 

130 

145 1 

151 

! 

Rice (1) ..j 

150 

120 

130 

152 

151 

«l/beat(1) .. 

141 ! 

130 

135 

121 . 

132 

Wheatd)..! 

140 

146 

145 

123 

14( 

[owari.. .. 

118 ! 

130 

105 

108 

103 

Jowari •. | 

118 

131 

114 

110 i 

lo; 

3ajri .. .. 

132 

138 

128 

90 

111 

Bajri .. .J 

132 

142 

131 

93 1 

m 

[»nim .. 

165 

147 

116 

128 

115 

Gram.. 

172 

162 

121 

136 

132 

Furdal.. 

153 

120 

144 

138 

140 

Turdai ..' 

153 

125 

144 

138 

14C 

sugar (re¬ 

fined) 

167 ; 

138 

138 

no 

113 

Sugar (re¬ 
fined) .. j 

167 

138 

,» 

114 

116 

[agri (Gul) .. 

148 ' 

135 

138 

129 

150 

Jagri(Gui). 1 

162 

135 

138 

144 

171 

Tea 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Tea .. .., 

190 

225 

200 

171 

20 C 

salt .. .. 

131 

145 

151 

152 

159 

Salt .. ..1 

131 

145 

151 

152 

159 

kef .. 

179 ' 

180 

100 

201 

141 

Beef .. .. 1 

179 

180 I 

100 

201 

141 

kdutton ..' 

169 

167 

167 

133 

150 

Mutton .. 

169 

167 

167 

133 

158 

dilk .. .. 

I9I 

164 

200 

157 

133 

Milk.. .. 

191 

172 : 

200 

147 

133 

jhee .. 

170 

158 , 

160 

163 

129 

Ghee .. ..! 

170 

156 

157 

163 

129 

ktetoes 

167 

141 1 

263 

200 

145 

Potatoes 

159 i 

134 ; 

210 

125: 

88 

)nion8 

184 

183 

100 

114 

114 

Onions .., 

184 : 

169 ' 

94 

128 : 

120 

Tocoanut oil. 

112 

108 ; 

160 

109 

100 

(^ocoanut oil| 

112 

108 

160 

109 

100 

Average — : 

f 





Average — 




1 


AU food 


1 




AU food| 




1 


articles .. 

157 

i 

149 j 

149 

139 

134 

artidles ..’ 

1 

158 ! 

150 

1 

147 

138 1 

135 



(1) The Bombay index numbers for rice and wheat since June 1928 are for **MandIa ** and “ Pissi 
Sambatti*' varieties instead of for **Rangoon Small Mill *’and **Pissi Seoni ’* respectn^ly. * 
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Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

Ditpafet in October .. 14 Workpeople involved .. 175»965 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during October 1928, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word “ dispute,” in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with “ strike.” A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table I shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
October 1928, and the number of working days lost. 

L—Industnal Ditpntet Gaitified by Trades 


Trade 

1 

Number of disputes in progress in 
October 1928 

Wore i . j Total 

October 1 : 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved 
in all 

disputes in 
progress in 
Oct. 1928 

Aggregate 
duration 
in working 
days of all 
disputes in 
progress in 

Ort. 1928 

Textile 

4 

8 ; 

12 

, 175.197 

1,250,939 

Transport 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Engineering .. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Metal 

.... 

.... ' 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Miscellaneous .. j 

.... 

2 

2 

768 

7.642 

Total .. 

4 

10 

i 

14 

175,%3 1 

! 1 

1,258.581 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
fourteen of which seven occurred in Bombay City, five in Ahmedabad, 
and one each in Poona and Sholapur. One of the disputes in Bombay 
Gty was a general strike which afiected 68 cotton mills, two silk mills 
and one bleaching mill. The number of workpeople involved in these 
disputes was I73,%5 and the number of working days lost (i.e., the 
number of workpeople multiplied by the number of working days, less 
workers replaced) was I,258«58l. 
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Table II shows the causes and results of the disputes. 

H—Industrial Diq^tat*~Canses and Results, June IKS to October 1928 



June 

July 

{ August 

i 1 

September 

October 


1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 ; 

1928 

Number of strikes and 

lock-outs .. 

7 

6 

b 

5 

14 

Disputes in progress at 

beginning .. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Fresh disputes begun 

3 

2 

3 

2 

10 

Disputes ended 

3 

3 

3 

1 

11 

Disputes in progress at end.. 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Number of workpeople 

involved 

166,156 

170.780 

170,982 

171,269 

I75,%5 

Aggregate duration in 

working days .. 4,211,847 

4.141.454 

4,151.788 

4.088.637 

1.258.581 

Demands— .. 

Pay 

3 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Bonus 

.... 

. .. 


.... 


Personal 

1 

, 2 

1 


4 

Leave and hours 


1 

... 

.... 

.... 

Others 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Results— 

In favour of employees.. 

• • • • 

1 

1 


1 

Compromised 

• •.. 

2 



4 

In favour of employers.. 

3 

.... 

2 

i 

6 


The last table shows, among other things, the proportion of strikes 
settled in favour of the employers, the employees, or compromised. 


Ill'*~ladustrial Disputes—Prosrets for last 12 montbs f 


Month 


Disputes 
I in 
.progress 


Disputes 

which 

began 

during 

the 

month 


Disputes 

ended 

during 

the 

month 

I 


Aggregate 
number of 
working days 
lost 


Disputes Settled 


In favour In favour ;Compro- 
of of mised 

employers employees (Per 

(Per cent.) (Per cent.) cent.) 


November 1927 

5 

3 

5 

2,103 

100 



December ., 



, , 

» • • • 


., 

,, 

January 1928 

3 

3 

1 

377,121 

,, 

,. 

1 100 

February „ 

10 

8 

8 

249.083 

87 

13 

,, 

March 

14 

12 

12 

72.239 

92 

8 


April 

10 

8 1 

5 

1.314,041 

100 

,, 


May ,. 

8 

6 

4 

4.243,194 

50 

,, 

50 

June 

7* 

3 . 

3 

4.211.847 

100 


,. 

July ». 

6 

2 

3 

4,141,454 


33 

, 67 

August ,. 

6 

3 

3 

4,151,788 

67 

33 

.. 

September „ 

5 ' 

2 ' 

1 

4.088,637 

100 

, . 


October ,. ., • 

i 

14 , 

i 

10 

11 

1,258,581 

55 

9 

36 


* Three individual disputes which merged into the General strike are not counted separately. 

f This table differs from the tables published till January 1927 in two respects. Firstly, the 
third and the fourth columns are newly added, and secondly, the totals at the end have been omitted. 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243,194) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DISPUTES 

The number of industrial disputes, involving stoppages of work, reported 
as beginning in the month of October 1928 was 10 as compared with 
2 in the previous month. The number of workpeople involved in these 
disputes was 5788 and the time-loss amounted to 21,869 man-days. Three 
of these disputes arose over wages questions, four over questions relating 
to the employment of individuals and three were due to “ miscellaneous 
causes.*’ In addition, 4 disputes, including the General Strike in the 
textile mills in Bombay City, involving 170,177 workpeople had been in 
progress at the beginning of the month under review and resulted in a time- 
loss which amounted to 1,236,712 man-days. Out of the 14 old and new 
disputes, settlements were arrived at in 11 cases. Compromises were 
effected in 4 cases, while the results were favourable to the employers in 
6 cases and to the workers in one case. 

PROGRESS OF INDIVIDUAL DISPUTES 

BOMBAY 

There were seven industrial disputes in progress in Bombay City during 
the month under review. One of these was a continuation of the General 
Strike in the Bombay textile mills. At the beginning of the month both 
the Joint Strike Committee and the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
approached the Government of Bombay with a request to intervene and 
bring about a settlement of the dispute. Accordingly, the Honourable 
Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatullah, General Member of the Government 
of Bombay, convened a Joint Conference of the representatives of the two 
parties on the 4th October. In the meantime, two representatives of the 
Joint Strike Committee conferred with two representatives of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association with a view to endeavouring to come to a settlement 
on the question on which their previous negotiations broke down, but 
to no effect. On the 4th, a Conference of the representatives of the Mill- 
owners and the Joint Strike Committee was held, presided over by 
the Honourable the General Member of the Government of Bombay, at 
which satisfactory terms of settlement were reached. The terms of the 
settlement arrived at at the Joint Conference were published on pages 164 
and 165 of the October 1928 issue of the “ Labour Gazette ” in the special 
article on “ General Strike in the Textile Mills in Bombay City.” On the 
5th, the Joint Strike Committee held meetings of the strikers and issued 
leaflets with a view to acquainting the strikers with the terms of settlement 
arrived at on the previous day and advising them to resume work on the 
6th. Sixty-nine mills were opened on the 6th in accordance with the terms 
of the settlement and 14,639 hands resumed work. On the 8th, the total 
attendance at the affected mills rose to above 50,(XX). The employees of 
the mills where the ” rational system ” had been in force, refused to work 
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the new system and consequently such mills could not be reopened. In 
order to ascertain the opinion of those strikers who were affected by the 
introduction of the new systems of work, the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
convened a meeting on the 10th at which a resolution was passed to the 
effect that all the strikers should resume work for the time being. As a 
result of this resolution, all the affected mills restarted working on the 11 th 
and most of the strikers who were in Bombay resumed work. This strike 
thus ended in a temporary compromise. 

The second dispute was a continuation of the strike which affected the 
Kurla Spinning and Weaving Mill and the Swadeshi Mill at Kurla. There 
was no change in the situation till the 6th, on which date the strike virtually 
ended by the workers returning on the terms of the settlement of the 
General Strike. 

The third dispute occurred in the Drainage Department of the Bombay 
Municipality. The Chief Inspector of that Department retrenched 
15 hands on the 16th August 1928 as he had not sufficient work for them. 
The workers approached him on the 20th August and requested him to 
provide work for all of them by turns instead of retrenching some of 
them. To this, the Chief Inspector agreed and the new system was 
introduced with effect from the 24th August. On the 1st October, 200 
coolies alleged that they had not had equal turns for work during the 
month of September and they therefore struck work demanding the 
discontinuance of the new system of giving work by turns. Their request 
was, however, refused by the authorities and the strikers induced 200 
hands in the Miscellaneous Section of the Drainage Department also to 
join them on the 2nd October. The Executive Engineer of the 
Municipality met the strikers and told them that they should accept 
either a reduction in hands or work by turns. The strikers refused to 
accept either but demanded permanent employment for all of them on 
Rs. 35 per head per month. On the 3rd, 50 more hands joined the 
strikers in sympathy. A deputation of the strikers headed by Mr. S. H. 
Jhabvala waited on the Municipal Commissioner with a view to arriving 
at a settlement of the dispute and the following terms of settlement were 
agreed upon:— 

(1) That the 40 men proposed to be reduced shall not be reduced ; 

(2) That the number of turns of unemployment shall be reduced 
from 8 days to 6 days per month ; 

(3) That the above condition shall be in force up to the 10th 
November 1928; 

(4) That thereafter not more than 25 to 40 junior men shall be 
reduced; 

(5) That the number of days of unemployment thereafter shall b<i 
entirely stopped. 

These terms were communicated to the strikers, who, however, refused 
to accept them and insisted on having no reduction, full time work and 
Rs. 35 pay. On the 4th, 60 additional workers struck work in sympathy. 
A meeting of the strikers was held on the same date when it was pointed 
out to the men that they had got some concessions from the Municipal 
Commissioner and they should therefore resume work. The strikers 
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were not, however, willing to do so. On the 5th, the Chief Inspector 
of the Drainage Department instituted legal proceedings against 25 
strikers under section 3 of the Bombay Municipal Servants Act for 
leaving work without previous notice. This had the desired effect and 
all the strikers resumed work on the 7th. The strike ended in a 
compromise. 

The fourth dispute took place in the Bombay Burma Dyeing Company, 
^ where 40 workers struck work on the 8th October demanding an increase 
of four annas in their daily wages. They contended that their daily rate 
of pay was only Re. 1 whereas the millhands doing similar work were 
getting Re. 1 A a day. The management however refused their request 
and engaged 7 new hands on the 10th and 12 on the I llh. Thirty strikers 
were paid off and discharged on the 13th. The remaining strikers 
resumed work unconditionally on the 15th and new hands were engaged 
in place of the other strikers. This strike ended in favour of the employers. 

The fifth dispute occurred in the Kastoorchand Mill. The operatives 
of the Blankets Department used to work only one loom. Owing to 
shortage of demand, the management stopped producing blankets and 
asked the operatives to work two looms like the other weavers and turn 
out ordinary cloth. Seventy operatives of the Spinning Department 
struck work on the 17th October as a protest against the new system of 
work. There was no change in the situation during the following three 
days but on the 21st, the management agreed to continue the blanket 
weaving in the mill as a result of which all the strikers resumed work in 
the morning. This strike ended in favour of the workers. 

The sixth dispute took place in the Spring Mill. Sixty Dofier Boys 
complained that they could not carry on work without the assistance of 
additional hands and struck work on the 19th October demanding that 
29 additional hands should be appointed as before the General Strike. 
An official of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union met the strikers on the 
20th and told them that he would interview the management on their 
behalf. This satisfied the strikers, who therefore resumed work forth¬ 
with, but as no additional hands were employed by the management, 97 
Doffer Boys again struck work on the 24th and brought out the other 
operatives of the Spinning Department by throwing bobbins and stones. 
They also began to disturb the Weaving Department and as a consequence 
the management stopped working in the Weaving Department. The 
entire mill remained closed till the 26th. A deputation of the strikers 
interviewed the management and as a result, the latter agreed to increase 
the number of Doffer Boys by 5 and also to restore free passes to those 
operatives who were staying at Dharavi. The strikers were satisfied 
with the results of the deputation and resumed work on the 27th. The 
strike thus ended in a compromise. 

The seventh dispute occurred in the Ruby Mill where 150 weavers 
struck work on the 24th October alleging that they did not get payment 
at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 per day as stipulated in the agreement of the 4th 
October. The management paid off 51 strikers in the evening and 
discharged them. On the morning of the 25th, the strikers who collected 
at the -mill were met by two of the labour leaders and were advised to 
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resume work. Accordingly, the strikers resumed work unconditionally 
and the strike ended in favour of the employers. 

AHMEDABAD 

Five industrial disputes were in progress in Ahmedabad during the 
month under review. The first, which was a continuation of the dispute 
in the Patel Mills, came to an end on the 2nd October by the management 
engaging 53 additional new hands in place of the strikers. The result 
of the dispute was in favour of the employers. 

The second dispute took place in the Gujarat Cotton Mills. A Head 
Jobber of the Weaving Department was dismissed on the morning of the 
)3th for unsatisfactory work and a new Jobber was employed in his place. 
At 7 a.m., 200 weavers struck work in sympathy with the dismissed Jobber 
and demanded his reinstatement. The management did not accede to 
the request of the strikers and engaged 100 new hands. On the next day, 
100 additional new hands were employed by the management and the 
strikers were informed that their services had been dispensed with and 
that their outstanding wages would be paid on the next pay day. The 
strike thus terminated in favour of the employers. 

The third dispute was in progress in the Bharat Laxmi Cotton Mills. 
The management dispensed with the services of a Head Jobber and 
3 operatives on the 17th October for misbehaviour. One hundred spinners 
struck work on the 18th in sympathy with the dismissed men. As the 
• strikers became members of the Labour Union, the officials of the Union 
took up their cause and started picketing the mills. The management 
, engaged 82 new hands on the 20th and informed the strikers that as they 
had struck work without any just cause they would be paid off on the next 
pay day. On the 22nd, 23 strikers resumed work unconditionally. A 
deputation of the strikers who waited on the management was told that 
the strikers should either resume work unconditionally or accept payment 
of their outstanding wages. The men however refused to resume work and 
about 67 of them received payment of their due W2iges. Seven additional 
strikers resumed work on the 24th and the management engaged 40 
additional new hands. Picketing was carried on by the Labour Union 
and in order to avoid molestation the management arranged to bring the 
men to the mill in a motor car. On the advice of the Labour Union, nearly 
all the* remaining strikers received payment of their wages on the 25th 
and the strike was therefore considered as having ended on that day, 
although strenuous picketing was still carried on by the Labour Union. 
The result of the strike was in favour of the employers. 

The fourth dispute, which occurred in the Bechardas Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, also arose over a question regarding the employment of 
individuals. The management dismissed 17 labourers for unsatisfactory 
work. On the 24th, 28 workers struck work in sympathy and demanded 
the reinstatement of the dismissed men, but their request was refused by 
the management. The Labour Union, Ahmedabad, believing that the 
action of the management in dismissing certain workers was an indirect 
attack on the members of the Union, supported the cause of the strikers. 
Picketing was started from the 25th and 22 additional workers strucl^ work 
mo»27—2 
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in sympathy. The management engaged 15 new hands on the 25th and 
30 more on the 26th, on which date 5 strikers resumed work unconditionally. 
On the 27th, the mills worked with a full complement, although the 
picketing was continued. The management proposed to pay the outstand¬ 
ing wages of the strikers on the 29th but the men did not accept them. 
The payment of wages was therefore postponed till the 31st. There was 
no change in the situation during the rest of the month and the mills 
continued working with a full complement. This strike continued into 
the next month. 

The fifth dispute occurred in the Ahmedabad Fine Spinning and 
Weaving Mills. The management dismissed a Jobber of the Weaving 
Department on the morning of the 31st October for unsatisfactory work. 
Ten weavers struck work in sympathy and demanded his reinstatement. 
The strike continued Into the next month. 

POONA 

There was one industrial dispute in progress in the General Workshops 
of the Kirkee Arsenal during the month under review. The Chief 
Ordnance Officer at Kirkee was regrading the pay of the workshop staff. 
A deputation of the workers waited on the Officer and represented that 
their pay should not be reduced in any way but the deputationlsts were 
told that it could not be guaranteed that there would be no reduction, 
and that every worker would be paid according to his merits. The men 
were not satisfied with this and 458 skilled workers out of a total of 500, 
struck work on the 11th October. On the 12th, 75 skilled men were 
working in the Arsenal workshops. Meetings of the strikers were held 
almost every day at which the officials of the Labour Union advised the 
men to remain firm and united. The attendance of the skilled workers 
at the workshops improved steadily from day to day and reached 257 on 
the 31st October. On the same date, some 40 strikers met and decided 
to resume work from the 1st November. This strike continued into the 
next month. 

SHOLAPUR 

The dispute in the Sholapur Textile Mills, which had begun in April 
last was in progress at the beginning of the month under review. Out of 
the five mills affected by the disputes, only the Vishnu and the Laxmi 
Mills had not resumed normal working by the beginning of the month. 
The mill authorities and the Labour Union were making renewed efforts, 
the former to induj^ the strikers to resume work and the latter to try to 
continue the strlk^ One of the Secretaries of the Labour Union was 
prosecuted under section 341, I. P. C., and was convicted and sentenced 
to seven days* simple imprisonment. As a result of the arrest of the 
activities of the Labour Union, several strikers offered themselves for work 
at the affected mills but the latter refused admission except to old and 
expert hands. The Vishnu Mill restarted regulai work from the3rd October 
and the Laxmi Mill from the 4th. Normal working was resumed from 
the 6th October in these two mills also, with the aid of substitute hands, 
although several old mill-hands were still out. This dispute thus ended 
in favour of the employers. 
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Labour News from Ahmedabad 

the labour union 

The Union proposed to the Millowners’ Association the appointment 
of a Joint Committee to go into disputes with different mills and endeavour 
to bring about an amicable settlement. The Association has turned down 
the proposal on the grounds that such a Joint Committee, with labour and 
capital equally represented, will not work smoothly and that the present 
arrangement of referring disputed points to Mahatma Gandhi and Seth 
Mangaldas G. Parekh for arbitration needs no supplementing by such a 
superfluous committee. 

The campaign of union development undertaken recently has met with 
open hostility in some mills and with indirect obstruction in others. The 
collection of subscription in the mill premises has been taken objection 
to and the Association has lent its support to this objection. The Union 
has protested against this step and claims to collect subscription in the 
mill premises through its own men as a matter of right. The Association 
contends that this practice has been allowed merely as a matter of courtesy 
and can no longer be countenanced owing to the objection raised by mills. 
The Association is however willing to allow mills to collect subscription 
on behalf of the Union. This question of collecting subscription in the 
mill premises through Union men has been referred to arbitration. 
Pending the award of the arbitrators the status quo is to continue. 

The Union invited the attention of the Association to the practice of 
beating labourers prevalent in some mills. The Association has Issued 
a circular advising mills to discontinue that practice. 

THE GUJARAT POSTMEN’S UNION 

This Union has passed a resolution demanding a revised scale of pay 
and house-rent for postal workers in Ahmedabad. 


Employment Situation in October 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent in 
by the various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every month. 
Returns were received from 100 or 67 * 11 per cent.^ the mills reported 
as working at the various centres of the Presidency. iBithough the General 
Strike in the cotton mills in Bombay City virtually ended on the 4th 
October 1928, normal working was not, however, resumed in the affected 
mills during the month owing to the fact that many mill hands had left 
Bombay during the strike. On account of this, the Presidency average of 
percentage absenteeism in the Textile Industry, as a whole, has not been 
worked out for the month of October. 

In Bombay City out of 78 mills which were working during the month 
55 or 70*51 per cent, furnished returns. The usual monthly absenteeism 
statistics for this centre have not been worked out, as abnormal conditions 
MO K 27“~2a 
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continued to prevail during the month under review. It may, however, 
be of interest to note that, taking the weekly average from those mills that 
sent in returns, the absenteeism in the Bombay Textile Mills from the 8th 
to the 12th October was 44'55 per cent., from the 13th to the 22nd October 
31*75 per cent, and 19*85 per cent, from the 23rd to the 31st Octol^r. 
Taking the period 8th to the 31st October, the average absenteeism 
amounted to 29 * 72 per cent. 

In Ahmedabad 61 mills were working during the month and 38 or 62*30 
per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3 *86 per cent, 
as against 3*68 per cent, in September 1928. The supply of labour was 
equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by four mills in Sholapur. None of these 
reported any shortage in the supply of labour and the average percentage 
absenteeism amounted to 15*80. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Vlramgaum which was 
v\(orking during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted to 
3*67 as against 2*74 in September 1928. 

One of the two mills in Broach which furnished information reported 
that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism amounted 
to 7 * 76 per cent, as against 8 * 75 per cent, in the preceding month. 


Chart showing the average percentage absenteeism 4n Cotton Mill Industry in the Presidenqj 



In the engineering Industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate. The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
12 *24 per cent, as against 11*71 per cent, in the previous month. In the 
Marine Lines Reclamation Scheme absenteeism was 5*00 per cent.' and 
in the Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 16*52 per cent. The 
average absenteeism in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the Bombay 
Port Trust was 9*10 per cent. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour available 
in plenty. On an average 9*80 per cent, of the labourers absented 
themselves from work during the month. 
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Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act 
in October 

There were no prosecutions instituted in the Bombay Presidency under 
the Indian Factories Act during the month of October 1928. 


Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the period 
ending 20th November 1928 has been supplied by the Director of 
Agriculture:— 

The weather and crop reports, received so far, go to show that the 
agricultural outlook is generally satisfactory almost throughout the 
Presidency due to the good rains received between the 22nd and 26th 
October. These rains were especially good in almost the whole of the 
Karnatak and in many places in the south Konkan. Elsewhere they were 
generally light. These rains proved very beneficial in the Karnatak for 
both the kharif and rabi crops but were slightly injurious to the ripe rice 
in the Konkan. The outlook as it appears at the present moment in the 
different divisions of the Bombay Presidency may be briefly summarized 
as follows :— 

Gujarat. —Some light scattered showers were received between 24th 
and 26th October in many places during the period under review. The 
standing crops are progressing quite satisfactorily in the division. The 
harvesting of kharijcrops is proceeding briskly. 

Konkan. —Since the submission of the last report, fairly heavy rain was 
received in many places in the South of the Division between 22nd and 25th, 
although it was generally light elsewhere. This heavy rain was unwelcome 
and unseasonable to the matured rice crop as also to the crop already 
harvested in many places. It also delayed the harvesting operation for 
some time. Except for this, however, the crops are in good condition. 
The garden crops are also in excellent condition generally. The early 
crops are being reaped and in some places their harvesting is nearly 
finished. 

Deccan. —Rainfall varying from light scattered showers to fairly heavy 
rain was received between 23rd and 25th October almost throughout the 
division, though it was fairly heavy in the south. This rain, though useful 
to rabi crops, has proved somewhat harmful in places to the harvested 
kharif crops. The standing crops are in good condition generally. 1 he 
harvesting of l^arif crops is in progress. Rabi sowings are nearing 
completion and germination of these (rabi) crops is generally satisfactory. 
More rain, however, is required in the near future in the east for further 
development of the young rabi plants. Cotton picking is continued in 
places, 

Karnatak* —The situation in this division has been very much improved 
especially in the whole of the Dharwar district owing to the excellent and 
beneficial rains received between the 22nd and 26th October. These 
rains though unwelcome in places in the Mallad for the ripe khorij crops. 
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were on the whole timely and improved the condition of the kharif crops 
almost everywhere. Rabi sowings are completed and the young seedlings 
are in a promising state. Harvesting of early crops is in progress. 


The Working of the Assam Labour Board 

ANNUAL REPORT 

The Annual Report on the working of the Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the 30th June 1928 has been published in the Supplement 
to the Gazette of India of 27th October 1928. 

The total number of persons recruited during the year was 39,549 as 
against 40,818 in the previous year. The average number of recruits 
per Sirdar was 0*99 as against 1 *02 in the previous year. 

The average cost per adult recruit of the advances made at each local 
Agency to Garden Sirdars fell in 18 and rose in 18 Agencies. No case 
occurred in which the local Agents were found to be extravagant or 
indiscreet in this matter. 

The total number of Garden Sirdars prosecuted for offences in connection 
with recruitment was 85 as compared with 40 in the previous year. 
Three illegal recruiters were also prosecuted and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

The rate of cess during the year was Rs. 4 per emigrant. The actual 
receipts from the cess were Rs. 1,27,345, 

( sj 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the Commissioners in the Presidency for 
the month of October 1928 shows that out of 36 cases disposed of during the 
month 30 were reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner 
in Bombay. The cases which were transferred from one Commissioner 
to another have not been included in the statistics. The gross amount 
of compensation awarded in lump sums was Rs. 20,945-2-0 as against 
Rs. 27,152-15-0 in the previous month and Rs. 17,292-11-11 in October 
1927. Out of the 36 cases in which compensation was claimed, 13 were in 
respect of fatal accidents, one of permanent total disablement and 22 of 
permanent partial disablement. No case of occupational disease has 
been reported since January 1925. The number of compensation cases 
in the textile industry amounted to 10 and in other industries to 26. The 
corresponding figures for October 1927 were 26 and 32. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 39 of whom 33 were adult males, 3 adult females 
and one male and two females below 15 years of age. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review, 19 were 
original claims, 15 registrations of agreements and 2 miscellaneous 
applications. Compensation was awarded in 19 cases, agreements were 
registered in 15 cases and two cases were dismissed. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 : Cases 

APPEAL AGAINST CONSENT ORDER 

Jurisdiction of Commissioner 

Chhipa Allarakha Isakji (original Opponent) .. Appellant 

versus 

Bai Sona, widow of Chhotalal Motilal (original 

Applicant) .. Respondent, 

Appeal against the order of N. M. Patwardhan, Esquire, Commissioner 
of Workmen’s Compensation. Bombay, in application No. 351/B. 23 
of 1927. Appeal No. 8 of 1928 from Original Decree. 

Counsel Mr. Thakor with Mr. H. V. Divatia, for the appellant. 

Mr. R. J. Thakor, for the respondent. 

{Coram : Marten, C. J., and Murphy, J.) 

Judgment (Per MarTEN, C. J.):—This is an appeal under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923. It is of rather a curious nature. Both parties 
were represented by pleaders before the Commissioner, and the order 
appealed from is quite simple, viz., “ By consent Rs. 2250 to be deposited 
with Commissioner on or before 3rd January 1928. No order as to 
costs.” The expression ” deposited ” there clearly refers to section 
8 of the Act, which provides ‘‘ that compensation payable in respect of a 
workman whose injury has resulted in death shall be deposited with the 
Commissioner,” and then the sum so deposited is to be dealt with in 
certain ways. So, too, in the diary which was kept by the Commissioner 
under the Rules after recording that certain issues had been raised, and 
two witnesses heard, the entry runs as follows :—” At this stage parties 
agree that the opposite party should deposit Rs. 2250 on or before the 
3rd January 1928. Ordered accordingly. No order as to costs.” 

Now the first point that arises is what jurisdiction have we to interfere 
with what purports to be a consent order. The appeal is based on section 
30 of the Act, but there are two provisoes to that section, viz., (a) ” No 
appeal shall lie against any order unless a substantial question of law is 
involved in the appeal ” and {b) “ no appeal shall lie in any case in which 
the parties have agreed to abide by the decision of the Commissioner or 
in which the order of the Commissioner gives effect to an agreement come 
to by the parties.” 

The first question, therefore, is whether there is here a substantial 
question of law involved in the appeal. Now a dispute as to whether 
two parties have agreed or not to a certain decree is not in general a question 
of law. Still less is it a substantial question of law. It is in general a 
pure question of fact. But it is argued that under this Act the Commissioner 
has no power in contested proceedings before him to pass any order or 
decree by consent of the parties. He must either give his decision, or 
else the parties must comply with the provisions of section 28 which deals 
with the registration of agreements. That section, however, seems to 
me to refer primarily to cases where the parties have arrived at an agreement 
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prior to any hearing before the Court. In that case section 28 provides 
inttr alia that the agreement shall be registered after notice. Further 
the rules which have been framed by the Governor General in Council 
under section 32 (c) of the Act provide in Rule 44 for this agreement being 
in a particular form, and for the Commissioner issuing notices with 
reference to it and so on. Those Rules, I think, clearly contemplate 
an agreement prior to any hearing by the Commissioner. I should here 
like to take this opportunity on behalf of the Court of thanking Mr. Coyajee 
{Junior) as amicus curias for his industry in obtaining for us these rules 
which have been published in the Gazette of Government of India on the 
28th June 1924 at page 586, and which were unknown not only to the 
Sheristedar of the Court, but also to counsel appearing in the case. Nor 
apparently were they included in, at any rate, one of the text books which 
counsel had in Court. 

Proceeding with the argument of counsel for the appellant, it is contended 
that we have here a substantial question of law, because the Commissioner 
had no jurisdiction to pass a consent decree in the way that he did. 
Moreover, although Rule 38 of the Workmen’s Compensation Rules 
applies certain provisions of the Civil Procedure Code including rules 
1 and 2 of Order XXIII, they do not include rule 3 of Order XXI11, viz.. 

Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Court that a suit has been 
adjusted wholly or in part by any Lwful agreement or compromise, 

.the Court shall order such agreement, compromise, 

.to be recorded, and shall pass a decree in accordance 

therewith, so far as it relates to the suit.” But that Rule also contemplates, 
I think, in general a case where the parties have come to an agreement 
outside the Court, and ask the Court to settle the suit in accordance 
therewith. 

In the present case the parties were actually before the Court on a 
contested matter in which issues had been raised, and some evidence led 
and then the parties agreed vO terms. Thereupon the Court passed an 
order in accordance with their consent. I confess it is rather startling 
to be told that in an ordinary case the Court has no power to pass an order 
by consent of the parties, except under Order XXIII, rule 3, assuming 
of course the matter is one within its general jurisdiction. That 
proposition is certainly quite erroneous as regards the Original Side. 
And as regards the Commissioner’s Tribunal, I should have thought that 
the answer was one of common sense and that no objection could be taken 
to the present order as being in any way illegal. The workman, or rather 
his representatives, were getting the full amount of their claims, minus 
costs. If the employer was willing to pay that amount, what more was 
to be said. Surely no judgment was required. It was sufficient to record 
the matter by consent, and direct the money to be paid. The only 
concession which the employer obtained was that he had not got to pay 
the costs, and as to this, the Commissioner had already heard enough of 
the case to know if it was a fair concession for the workman’s representatives 
to make. It seems to me, therefore, that it cannot be successfully argued 
here that there is any substantial question of law raised in this appeal. 
Consequently I think the first proviso bars this appeal. 
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Under these circumstances it is necessary for us to consider whether 
the second proviso to section 30 applies also. I do not think this is a 
case where the parties have agreed to abide by the decision of the 
Commissioner, but the other part of this proviso as to whether the order 
of the Commissioner gave effect to an agreement come to by the parties, 
is another matter. Primd facie these words are wide enough to cover the 
present order. But it is argued that the proviso only refers to a registered 
agreement within section 28, and I leave it at that. 

As to consent orders generally, if one was dealing with a matter not 
before the special tribunal constituted by this Act, but before an ordinary 
Law Court under the Civil Procedure Code, then it would, I think, be 
clear that in general no appeal would lie from a consent decree. Thus 
section 96 (3) of the Procedure Code says : “ No appeal shall lie from a 
decree passed by the Court with the consent of parties.” Accordingly in 
general, it would be necessary to bring a fresh suit, if it was sought to 
set aside a consent decree on such grounds as misrepresentation, fraud or 
mistake. (See Mulla s Civil Procedure Code, 8th Ed., p. 265.) 

It has been urged that unless we can interfere here, then litigants are 
w’ithout a remedy, supposing there is a case where the Commissioner has 
made a mistake in recording an order as being by consent. I appreciate 
that having regard to section 19 (2) of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act which largely ousts the jurisdiction of the Courts, there may be a 
difficulty in the way of the appellant bringing a fresh suit before the 
ordinary Civil Courts to set aside this alleged consent decree. Nor is 
there any provision in the Wc'kmen’s Compensation Act itself for any 
such suit being brought before the Commissioner. But after all this is 
a matter for the Legislature t^^ amend, if at all, and not for ourselves. 
The Legislature has created a sp''''ial tribunal ousting the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary civil Courts of the land, and *1 this results in any hardship 
to individuals, then the hardship must be rectified by the Legislative 
authority which created the special tribunal. 

So far as the facts of the present case go, 1 confess on the materials 
before us that the appellant hardly excites one’s sympathy. In the first 
place, as he was represented by a pleader, there should certainly have 
been an affidavit by his pleader, stating that in fact no consent decree 
was arrived at, or explaining the circumstances under which what purports 
to be« consent decree was obtained. There should at least have been a 
reference in the appellant’s affidavit as to why he could not get his pleader 
to make any affidavit if that be the fact. In the result, however, the 
present application comes before us without even a reference to the 
pleader ; and as to what actually happened before the Commissioner the 
affidavits on either side are at total variance. Clearly one side or the other 
IS committing perjury. They cannot even agree as to who was present 
at the hearing before the Commissioner. 

There is also another point. This consent order was passed on the 
12th November 1927, but it was not till the 5th January 1928 that any 
appeal was filed in this High Court. This delay is hardly consistent with 
the appellant’s story that the Commissioner purported to pass by consent 
•an order which in fact the appellant did not consent to. Moreover, it does 
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not appear that any application whatever was made to the Commissioner 
to review his order, or to ask him for any explanation or statement with 
reference to the allegations which the applicant now makes. I do not 
say one way or the other whether legally the Commissioner has power to 
review any decision he has once given. But, I, at any rate, would strongly 
discourage an application of the present type which is made behind the 
back of the Commissioner from what purports to be a consent order and 
makes allegations against him which are totally denied by the other side. 

In my judgment this appeal ought to be dismissed with costs. 

Per Murphy, J.—I agree. 


Claims by Railway Servants 

DOCTRINE OF "ADDED PERIL ” 

Passing between Wagons 

Pandoo Deoji Mahar, residing at Bhoiwada, near Bandra, against 
The Agent, B.B. & C.I. Railway, Bombay. 

Claim—Rs. 525. 

In this case the applicant, a hamal, claims compensation for personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course of his epmployment with 
the opposite party at the Goods Yard at Bandra. His original story was 
that while he was proceeding, in accordance with instructions, from one 
platform to another he passed behind some wagons which moved and 
injured his leg. At a local inspection held at the site of the accident, 
however, he retracted this story and said that he was going to the other 
platform to get some water, and in order to do so, passed between the 
trucks of a goods train that was standing on the centre track. The goods 
train moved owing to some wagons being shunted on to it and his leg was 
injured. The suggestion made by the opposite party is that the work was 
finished and that the man was going home. Bui it is not necessary to 
arrive at a decision on these points because if he was going to get water it 
was a reasonable act on his part to cross the railway line, while Mr. Kennedy 
for the opposite party states it is a usual thing for the workman to cross 
the railway lines when going home and that no serious objection is taken 
to the practice. 

The issues in this case, therefore, are whether the accident arose out of 
and in the course of the applicant’s employment. 

It is clear that the accident arose in the course of the applicant’s 
employment, and in crossing the railv^ay line he was doing something which 
was covered by his employment, Mr. Bhende, for the applicant, has 
argued that once that is established it does not matter whether the accident 
was due to the man’s carelessness or negligence or stupidity. Ordinarily 
that would be so, but it must be remembered that it is not, to quote 
Mr. Willis, part of the employment of a workman to do an act during the 
period of his employment which adds to his ordinary employment a peril 
which the employment does not normally possess, unless he can justify 
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it as necessary or reasonable or recognised by practice or due to emergency. 
If he does add that peril to his employment he cannot recover compensation, 
because the accident does not arise out of the employment. In this case 
there is no evidence that passing under a truck is a practice recognised by 
the employers. It has been suggested, on the contrary, that there exists 
a direct prohibition to this effect. This order or prohibition has never 
been proved before me in any case although the representatives of the 
railway companies appear to assume that it is so well-known that the 
Court should take judicial knowledge of it. That I cannot do, and if any 
such order exists, its existence should be proved. Until it is proved, 
I cannot take it into account. On the other hand, no evidence has been 
given for the applicant that the highly dangerous practice of passing under 
wagons is a well recognised one. Obviously it would never be officially 
permitted. 

In the course of his argument Mr. Bhende laid great stress on the case 
of Gane vs, Norton Hill Colliery Co., reported at 2 B.W.C.C., page 42, 
where the facts were very similar to those in this case. But it is 
abundantly clear from the judgments in that case that the decision 
which gave compensation to the workman proceeded entirely upon 
the finding that the passage across a line of railway by going under the 
trucks which were upon it was recognised and authorised by the railway 
company. In this case I expressly do not find that the applicant in going 
under the trucks was doing something which was recognised and 
authorized by the railway company. The facts are more in accordance 
with the case of Baker vs, the Earl of Bradford 9 B.W.C.C., 436 and almost 
identical with those in the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co., vs, 
Highley 10 B.W.C.C., page 241. In that cese Highley and another man 
started to go to the messroom across the railway lines, although there were 
two other ways by which they could have got there, but they were longer. 
Thtv crossed the lines and came to a goods train standing in a siding. 
They thought it was a dead train and they crept under one of the trucks. 
The train moved on and Highley was caught between the trucks and 
killed. The County Court Judge found that the accident was due to an 
unnecessary and added risk and held that it did not arise out of the 
employment. The House of Lords upheld this decision. 

In the case before me, taking the man’s last story as being correct, he 
was crossing the line to go to the water tap. On the middle line between 
the platforms there was a long train of w-^agons standing. He could have 
gone round either the front or the back of the train which would have 
meant a detour of two or three hundred feet, or he could have gone 
round by the road. He did not take either of these courses. Instead, 
believing that the wagons would remain stationary he crept under them, 
but by an unfortunate mischance, an engine which was engaged in shunting 
operation pushed some wagons on to the standing train and the man was 
injured. I hold, to use the words of Lord Haldane, in the case of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company vs, Highley, that in crossing 
the line by going under the trucks the workman was arrogating to himself 
a title to do something which he was neither engaged nor entitled to 
perform and that he exposed himself to a peril to which he was neither 
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required nor had authority to expose himself. That being so, the accident 
did not arise out of and in the course of his employment, and he is not 
entitled to compensation. The application must, therefore, be dismissed. 
There will be no order as to costs. 

29th October 1928. (Signed) J. F. GENNINGS. 


Sitting on Railway Track 

Sawlaram Bapuji, residing at Shiwdi, Taluka Niphad, District 
Nasik, against The Agent, G. I. P. Railway, Bombay. 

Claim—Rs. 420. 

In this case the applicant claims compensation for personal injury 
received by accident arising out of and in the course of his employment 
under the following circumstances. On the 6th of April 1928 the 
applicant who was a gang mukadam employed in the Permanent Way 
Department of the G. I. P. Railway was supervising the stacking of 
sleepers in the Kherwadi Station Yard. In the yard there was a Goods 
Siding where two empty wagons w^re standing and the sleepers were 
being stacked between this siding and the up loop line. The applicant 
having got a thorn into his foot sat down on the track a few feet from where 
the two wagons were standing and endeavoured to remove the thorn 
from his foot. While he was doing this a high wind caught the wagons, 
the brakes of which were off, and sent them rolling on to the applicant’s 
right foot. The contention of the opposite party is that sitting under 
railway wagons is a dangerous practice and is prohibited, and therefore 
the man was adding to his employment an added peril which he had no 
right to add to it, and therefore the accident did not arise out of his 
employment. 

In my opinion that contention is incorrect. The facts in this case 
differ materially from those in the leading case of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway vs, Hlghley. The workman was not endeavouring to 
pass between two wagons on a siding or track where shunting operations 
were going on or were likely to be carried out. He sat down on a line 
of track on which admittedly two wagons were standing, but it is also 
admitted that these wagons were at a dead end, and that the only possible 
way in which normally any danger would arise would be for wagons to 
be shunted along the track ip the direction the man was probably facing. 
It must be remembered that to a railway employee of 17 years’ service 
a railway track is not the dangerous and unknown quantity that it is to a 
layman. His whole life is spent on or about railway lines and his 
experience would probably tell him that if there was one place reasonably 
free from danger it would be the dead end of a siding. In my opinion he 
was acting quite naturally and within the scope of his employment in 
sitting down to remove from his foot a thorn which incapacitated him 
from working, and sitting on the track in a dead end on which two wi^ons 
were standing was not a dangerous practice. The real cause of accident 
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was the fact that these wagdns had been left on a slight gradient with the 
brakes off and were therefore liable to be set in motion by a high wind, 
I am unable to find that the man exposed himself to an added peril, and 
I find that the accident arose out of and in the course of his employment. 
An award of Rs. 320-4-0 was made with Rs. 20 as costs. 


“ Unloading ” a Ship 

Rakhmabai, widow of Namu Yamaji, deceased workman, 
residing at Ketkawle, taluka Purandhar, district Poona, 
againsi Mr. K. S. Rishi, carting contractor to 
Messrs. Richardson & Cruddas, Byculla, Bombay. 

Claim-Rs. 1387-8-0. 

In this case the applicant Rakhmabai, widow of Namu Yamaji, claims 
compensation for the death of her husband from Mr. K. S. Rishi, carting 
contractor to Messrs. Richardson & Cruddas, Byculla, Bombay. The 
agreed facts are that on the 26th of May of this year Namu Yamaji was sent 
by the opposite party to collect certain goods which had been deposited in 
shed No. 2, Alexandra Dock, some six days previously, on being unloaded 
from a ship. While the goods were being loaded on to a cart, a heavy 
case fell on Namu Yamaji and killed him. The applicant claims 
compensation on the ground that the deceased was a workman within the 
meaning of schedule 2 (u) in that he was employed for the purpose of 
unloading a ship at a dock, warehouse or shed where steam or other 
mechanical power is used. Counsel for the applicant has laid emphasis 
^ on the use of the word “ for the purpose of ” in this sub-section of the 
schedule, in contrast with the use of the word “ in ” in other sub-sections. 
He has suggested that the use of these words gives to the actual processes 
of loading and unloading a wider scope than it would ordinarily be possible 
to give to them, and that therefore workmen whose work is ancillary or 
incidental to the process of loading and unloading a ship are entitled to 
recover compensation. With this proposition 1 am prepared to agree. 
But there must be some limit placed upon the interpretation, and there 
must be some link connecting the work the workman is doing with the 
process of unloading. In the present case I can find no such connexion. 
The facts are that the goods in question had been unloaded from a ship 
six days previously and stored in a shed. The process of unloading, even 
giving to it the extended meaning that the use of the words “ for the purpose 
of ’* seems to suggest should be given, had been completed days before, and 
it seems to me impossible to say that this workman was employed for the 
purpose of unloading a ship. What in fact he was employed for was to 
remove goods deposited in a shed and the fact that those goods had some 
days previously been taken from the hold of a ship and placed in the shed 
does not suffice to make the deceased a workman within the meaning of the 
Act. The application must therefore be dismissed. I make no order as 
to costs. 


18th October 1928. 


(Signed) J.F. GENNINGS. 
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An Unusual Case 

QUESTION WHETHER WORKMAN WAS EMPLOYED 

Hajrat Khan Ajam Khan, residing near Princes Dock, Bombay, 
against Messrs. Hill, Son & Knox, Mercantile Building, 

Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Claim-Rs. 1750. 

The circumstances in this case are peculiar, and I have been unable 
to find any case which has been decided upon facts in any way similar 
to those that have been disclosed during the hearing of this application. 
The story told by the witnesses for the opposite party is as follows :— 
On the 15th of March Messrs. Hill, Son & Knox were unloading a 
steamer, the “ Croxteth Hall,” at the Princes Docks, and for this 
purpose wished to engage a night shift of workers. The head Sarang, 
Khan Saheb Sawat Khan, told off several gangs, consisting of one tindal 
and nine men. One of the tindals was a man called Shamsher and about 
7-30 p.m. that night he took his gang on board. There was a Sarang 
called Jahood in general supervision of the night workmen but after 
Shamsher went on board Jahood went off to some other part of the docks 
where the opposite party also had ships working. Soon after Shamsher 
had gone on board a Tindal named Katak came on board with his gang— 
of whom the applicant was one—and had an altercation with Shamsher, 
apparently claiming that he (Katak) should have been engaged, and that 
he proposed to work whether Shamsher liked it or not. Shamsher was 
apparently over-awed by the aggressive tactics of Katak, and in order to 
avoid a fight cleared off and left Katak in possession. The latter and his 
gang then set to work, but after they had been working about three 
quarters of an hour the applicant Hajrat Khan Ajam Khan was injured. 
It is suggested that the injury was due to Katak giving an order to the 
craneman which he had no right to give, but this fact of itself would not 
prevent the workman from recovering compensation. Next morning when 
the Khan Saheb found out what had happened he gave Instructions to the 
Marwari to stop payment to Katak, but payment was in fact made to 
Katak and his gang some days later. Under these circumstances 
Messrs. Hill, Son & Knox have refused to pay compensation on the 
ground that the injured workman was never employed by them. The 
suggestion is made on behalf of the applicant that the story is in the 
nature of an after-thought, and is only put forward in order to avoid 
the payment of compensation. This contention I am quite unable to 
accept. Messrs. Hill, Son & Knox are a large and important firm well 
known in the port of Bombay, and they have paid large sums in com¬ 
pensation from time to time through this Court without showing any 
desire to do otherwise than treat their employees with fairness and justice. 

I also entirely accept the evidence of the head Sarang of the firm 
Khan Saheb Sawat Khan. In my view it was right and proper for 
Messrs. Hill, Son & Knox to bring the circumstances of the case before 
the Court in order that the Court should express its opinion as regards 
their liability. 
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In arriving at a decision as to whether or not the applicant was ever in 
the employ of the opposite party careful consideration has to be given to 
the evidence of Frank Clement DeSouza, the night foreman of Messrs. Hill, 
Son & Knox. This man was in charge of the work that was going on 
the “Croxteth Hall,” and he had full authority to employ the workmen In 
the manner best calculated to carry out the work. His evidence is to the 
effect that the night Sarang, Jahood, sent the gangs on board and then 
went away. After he had left, Katak came aboard and created trouble 
with Shamsher and after some dispute Shamsher went away with his men 
leaving Katak there. Shamsher said he left the ship because he did not 
want to have any more fights with Katak. DeSouza spoke to Katak, but 
Katak went down the hold with his men and started the work. What then 
could DeSouza have done ? He could have ordered Katak to leave the 
ship and if he refused he could have had him turned off. But as DeSouza 
says ” If I had tried to put him off, I should have had my work stopped. 
So rather than have that happen, I decided to carry on with Katak and his 
gang although I told Katak that he would not get any money.” Those 
are the facts and the question to be decided is whether on those facts I am 
justified in coming to the conclusion that Katak and his gang were employed 
by Messrs. Hill, Son & Knox. In my opinion I am. DeSouza was the 
representative of Messrs. Hill, Son & Knox on the spot and when this 
dispute occurred between two Tindals he had to decide what was best to 
be done in the interest of his employers. He therefore decided, I think 
quite rightly, that although Shamsher had originally been engaged by the 
head Sarang, he, DeSouza was justified in accepting Katak and his men 
when Shamsher left the ship. Katak was a man who had worked for 
Messrs. Hill, Son & Knox and, it may be added, has worked for them since, 
and DeSouza decided that it was better to have Katak and his gang rather 
than no gang at all in order that the work should not be stopped or impeded 
by lack of men. In other words, he, on behalf of the opposite party, 
accepted the services of Katak and his gang and in my opinion he had an 
implied authority to do so. The opposite party, although at first they 
stopped payment to the gang subsequently did so and thereby in my view 
they confirmed DeSouza s action. Therefore the applicant was employed 
by the opposite party at the time the accident happened. 

The next question for consideration is what compensation the man is 
entitled to. It is clear from the evidence that the applicant’s claim is 
grossly exaggerated. He states that his wages are over Rs. 83 a month 
whereas it is clear from the evidence that they are not more than a rupee 
a day. As regards the injury there is a conflict of evidence between 
Dr. Talati and Dr. Joglekar, but having regard to the very careful and 
detailed examination made by Dr. Joglekar and of his explicit evidence 
as to the man’s condition, I feel that I must act upon it. Dr. Joglekar 
draws the inference that the man is totally incapacitated for heavy work 
for life, but I think that he is a little pessimistic in his ultimate conclusion. 
On the whole I think that the man’s injury should be estimated on the 
basis of 40 per cent. I therefore award him Rs. 504 with Rs. 35 as costs. 


5th November 1928. 


(Signed) J, F. GENNINGS. 
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Unemployment in Amsterdam 

REPORT OF COMMISSION 

The results of the investigation conducted by a special commission 
appointed in 1926 have recently been published. The Investigation was 
carried out through the municipal labour exchange and a questionnaire 
was Issued, with certain exceptions, to “ all wage-earners of 18 years 
of age and over and registered in the books of the municipal labour 
exchange and engaged in trade, industry, etc., of whom it was not known 
with certainty whether they were still at work and had merely registered 
because they desired to change their post.” 

The results of the enquiry showed that on September 15, 1926, about 
11,373 industrial workers of 18 years of age and over were unemployed. 
Estimating the total wage-earning population 18 years of age and over 
as 184,205, it was found that 6'2 per cent (7*2 per cent, of the men and 
1 *2 per cent, of the women) were unemployed. 

The occupations with the largest number of unemployed were the 
building trades, transport trades, and the groups of general workers, 
which together constituted about 59 per cent, of those out of work. An 
analysis by age showed that the number of young men among the 
unemployed was comparatively too large. Of the 11,373 unemployed, 
7249 (Including 58 women) were married, 3449 (including 264 women) 
were single without dependants and 675 (including 40 women) were 
supporting dependants. An analysis of the place of origin disclosed that 
70 ’ 54 per cent, of the unemployed were born in Amsterdam. 

In 608 of the families of the 7249 unemployed married persons both 
the husband and wife worked. The average number of children living 
at home per married family was 2*2. 

Of the unemployed persons given medical examination, 86*8 per cent, 
were found fit for the trade to which they reported themselves to belong, 
and all but 0*2 per cent, of the group were fitted for other work, although 
5*4 per cent, were capable of doing only very light work other than in 
their reported trade. Of the 13*2 per cent, of the unemployed who were 
found unfit for their reported trade, there were some who were able to 
do light work, and others very light work. 

Among the proposals made by the commission as a result of its study 
were : 

A. Further investigation should be made as soon as practicable 
” into the special circumstances of trade and Industry which are the 
causes of the unemployment.” 

B. All possible measures should be taken by the authorities towards 
the systematic and rational development of local industry in general, 
for example :— 

1. Giving technical and economic advice on the lines of the services provided by the industrial 
advisory experts and by the various national information offices. 

2. Providing facilities or lightening the financial burdens of local trade and industry in specific 
cases. 

3. Giving orders or financial assistance to enterprises which arc in temporary difficulties, but 
not economically unsound. 

4. Helping to form a reserve army of workers who shall be capable in every sense of the word. 
This can be done by prompting efficient vocational training and a practicaLapprentice system. 
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The informetioii obtained canceming the vocational tiamingboth of the unemployed and of their 
children point to a defi^cy in this respect. ... 

C. The following measures should be promoted by the municipality : 

1. The ascertaining of the ordinary labour requirements of the different trade and industrial' 
gfoups. 

2. Reeducation and vocational perfecting in the crufts and trades where there is opportunity 
in them for more workers. The commission holds, however, that reeducation is not an idcaf 
solution. 

3. The transfer of the unemployed (especially persons without families) either to other 
localities in Holland or to foreign countries. 

4. An improved system of employing ditferent unemployed persons on each occasion for work 
in industry or trade, whenever this is practicable. 

3. Regularizing employment by having certain kinds of work done in the winter months. 

6. The protection of the Amsterdam labour market against outside competition. 

7. Opposition to the unfair competition of workers in public services, of persons who receive 
pensions or of other persons^ having two sources of income. 

D. The commission suggests primarily to national authorities the 
desirability of:— 

1. Extending the unemployment insurance system to all the unemployed. 

2. When unemployment insurance has been adequately extended, as suggested in 1, the 
emergency benefit regulations designed to aid victims in industries particularly influenced by tFe 
slump could be eliminated. 

3. Any assistance which the authorities give other than insurance benefit, should as far as 
practicable be adjusted to the specific needs of the'individual. 

4. Opportunities of employment should be created, for which suitable individuals receiving 
insurance benefit could be trained. 

5. Separate attention by the authorities in the matter of aid to workers whose capacity is not 
quite at the normal level. 

6. Special attention by the authorities to the problem of training and recreation for 
unemployed persons. 

E. The municipal activities in such an unemployment scheme as is 
outlined above should be concentrated in the hands of a single “ wethouder’^ 
(an official elected by the town council). {Abstracted from Monthly 
Labour Reviewf*' Washington, June 1928.) 


Labour Conditions in France 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 

On 23rd June 1928, Messrs. Ennemond Payen and Louis Buyat 
.introduced in the French Chamber of Deputies a Bill providing for an 
annual holiday of one week with pay for industrial workers and shop 
assistants. 

The explanatory memorandum accompanying the Bill points out that 
State officials are granted annual holidays and that the principle is now 
universally recognised, and maintains that justice and humanity demand 
the extension of this practice to factories and shops. The proposed 
regulation, it is said, will not involve more than a minimum of State 
supervision, and requires no legislation beyond the affirmation of the 
right to an annual holiday of one week, leaving the persons concerned 
to arrange its application at their convenience. 

The text of the Bill provides that a worker or employee who has been 
in attendance in the factory or shop for over three consecutive years, 
and has during that time not been absent for more than 48 hours except 
in case of illness or with permission, will be entitled to six days of leave 
with pay at the same rate as that which he receives when in attendance. 

MO K 27—3 ^ ^ 
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In the case ol workers employed on piece rates or with production 
premiums, the wage will be based on the average for the four weeks 
preceding the holiday. Each worker shall receive a book containing 
information relating to his right to holidays. The application of these 
measures will be left to works regulations, to be drawn up by employers 
and workers jointly. {From "Industrial and Labour Information," 
Geneva, October 1,1928.) 


Results of the Russian Census 

SOOAL COMPOSmON OF THE POPULATION 

In a previous number of Industrial and Labour Information some details 
were given of the labour statistics derived from the provisional results of 
the census taken in Russia in December 1926. Further provisional data 
are now available relating to the social composition of the population. 

The total population of the Soviet Union is about 147,000,000, of whom 
120*7 millions (82 per cent.) constitute the rural population and 26*3 
millions (18 per cent.) the urban population. There are about 76 million 
women and 71 million men. The following table shows the number of 
persons in each group who are self-supporting : 




Number of persons 


Group 

-- 

Self-supporting 

— - - 

Dependent 

Total 


In 

millions 

Percentage ' 

In 

millions 

Percentage 


Whole population 

86*2 

58-6 ! 

60*8* 

41 *4 

, 147 

Males 

46*2 

65 

24*8 

1 35 

: 71 

Females 

40 

52*6 : 

36 

47-4 

, 76 

Urban population 

12*1 

' 46 1 

14*2 

54 

i 26*3 

Rural population .. j 

74*1 

614 1 

1 

46*6 

38*6 , 

120*7 


*Of this iotal, 37 *5 millions are children under 10 years of age. 

It will be noted that there is a considerable difference in the relative 
number of self-supporting persons in the urban and rural populations, 
respectively. According to the author of the article from which this 
information is taken, the difference is largely ^ue to the method followed 
in taking the census. 

Married women whose work is confined to housekeeping, as is constantly 
the case in towns, are classified by the census as dependants ; if, however, 
they assist the head of the family in his occupation, as is generally the case 
in agricultural undertakings, they are classified as self-supporting. Thus, 
only 3 ‘8 millions (28*4 per cent.) of the total female ur^n population of 
13‘4 millions are self-supporting, while 36*2 millions (57*8 per cent.) 
of the total female rural population of 62*5 millions are self-supporting. 

Of the 86*2 million persons r^arded as self-supporting, 82*7 millions 
(95*9 per cent.) are engaged in some economic adivity, one million 
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’(1 ’2 per cent.) are unemployed, and 2*5 millions (2*9 per cent.) consist 
of soldiers, pensioners, etc. 

The active population is distributed as follows :—_ 


Occupation 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Percentage 

Agriculture 

36,151 

(in thous 

35.551 

ands) 

71,702 

86*6 

Industry 

Artisans 

2.074 

718 

2,792 

3-4 

1.413 

453 

1.866 

2*3 

Building trades .. 

356 

8 

364 

0*4 

Railways 

817 

73 

890 

n 

Other forms of transport 

377 

26 : 

403 

0*5 

Commerce and hanking 

899 

257 

1,156 

1*4 

Public services .. 

U55 

737 1 

1,892 

2*3 

Miscellaneous .. 

724 

888 < 

1.612 

2*0 

Total ,. 

43.966 

j 38.711 

1 1 

82.677 

1 

100*0 


It will be seen that in agriculture, the principal occupation, there is a 
noticeable approximation between the numbers of men and women. The 
totals for all other occupations are 7,815,000 men and 3,160,000 women. 
It will also be observed that more women than men are included under 
the heading “ Miscellaneous ” ; this is apparently due to the factor of 
domestic service. The proportion of female labour occupied in transport 
and the building trades is negligible. 

The preponderance of agriculture is clearly shown by the fact that the 
rural population amounts to 82 per cent, of the total, while the 
proportion of agricultural labour to the active population is still higher 
(86*6 per cent.). 

Industry, crafts and the building trades account for only 6*1 per cent, 
of the total. 


Communications, public services, etc., make up 7 *3 per cent. 

The following table shows the distribution by occupation of the urban 
and rural populations respectively._ 


Occupation 

.. ‘ ' 1 

1 

Urban 

(in thous 

Rural 

ands) 

Agriculture 

1.600 

70.102 

Industry 

2,249 

543 

Artisans ' .. ., .. .. . J 

996 

870 

Building trades 

202 

162 

Railways 

Other forms of transport 

Commerce Mid banking 

648 

242 . 

! 333 

70 

1 934 

• 222 

Public services 

j 1385 

; 507 

Miscellaneous 

905 

! ! 

707 

Total ,, 1 

i 

9,252 

73,425 


/Hie artisans are divided fairly equally between town and country. 
It will be noted that a considerable part of the urban population 
is employed in agricultural work. 
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The social sttuation in agriculture is quite di^rent from 4:hat which 
exists in other occupations. The distribution according to status is as: 
follows :— 



Agriculture 

Other occupations 

Social status 





Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Workers 

1.102,700 

1*54 

4.498,569 

*40*99 

Salaried employees 

98397 

0*14 

3,881,299 

35-37 

Liberal professions 

Heads of undertakings employing bired 

.... 


136.525 

1*24 

workers 

Heads of undertakings employing 

738.072 

103 

106,480 

0*97 

members of their families 

19.937.301 

27*80 

436,083 

3*97 

Independent workers 

Members of families employed by the 

1.732,890 

I 2*42 

1 

1,566,972 1 

14*28 

head 

48,092.003 

67*07 

349,045 

3*18 

Total ..171,701,563 

1 ! 

100 

10,974,973 

100 


The proportion of the agricultural population which is regarded as 
strictly proletarian thus amounts to only I *68 per cent, of the total, while in 
other occupations it accounts for 76*36 per cent. 


Detailed statistics show that the distribution according to social status 
varies widely in occupations other than agriculture. 

In the public services and railway transport, the whole staff consists 
of wage-earners. In manufacturing industry 99*94 per cent, are wage 
earners, in the miscellaneous occupations 90*07 per cent., in commerce 
and banking 58*64 per cent., and in transport, other than railways, 
56*82 per cent. 

The proportion of wage earners is lowest among artisans (40*53 per 
cent.). (From ''Industrial and Labour Information,'' Geneva, October /,* 
1928.) 


Social Policy in Cuba 

APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE ON LABOUR QUESTIONS 
By a Decree of 16th July 1928, the Cuban Government provideci for 
the appointment of a sub-committee of the National Committee for 
Economic Defence set up in March 1928, to study and propose to the 
Committee, measures which it considers necessary for the improvement 
of the conditions of life and labour of the workers. 

^ The sub-committee will include Members of Parliament, a representa¬ 
tive of the railwaymen’s organisation and two representatives of tobacco 
workers. The secretary will be Mr. Loveira, Chief of the Immigration, 
Colonisation and Labour Section of the Department of Agriculture. 
The ^airman will be the Secretary for Agriculture, Trade and Labour. 
^From "Industrial and Labour Information" Gmtva, September 3,1928. 
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Wages and Hours Movements Overseas 

•GERMANY 

Textile Industry. —No agreement has been reached in the disputes in 
the Duren and Munchen-Gladbach and Rheydt areas of which accounts 
were given in the September 1928 issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
In the Duren dispute, conciliation proceedings broke down on 24th 
September, while in the Munchen-Gladbach district the employers met 
the demands of the workers by giving notice of a general lock-out for the 
whole area unless the workers agreed to the extension of the existing 
general and wage agreements until the end of 1929. Informal negotiations 
were initiated by the Conciliation Officer, during which the employers 
notified their^intention to extend the lock-out to workers in the Viersen 
silk industry. The lock-out became effective at the end of September, 
and involved some 45,000 workers. The informal conciliation proceedings 
broke down on 9th October, and the latest reports state that the dispute is 
likely to extend to all the textile workers (about 190,000) in the Rhineland 
and Westphalia. 

Demands affecting wages and hours have also been advanced by the 
workers in a number of other districts, of which the following are the 
more important: North Hanover (7000 workers); Saxony, where some 
25,000 workers in the weaving mills have demanded a 25 per cent, increase 
in wages; Saxony-Thuringia, where an arbitration award affecting 
working hours has been rejected by the employers ; Silesia; and Hamburg 
(2200 workers). 

FRANCE 

Textile and Metal Workers at Halluin. —Towards the end of July 1928, 
engineers in the metallurgical works at Halluin demanded a wage increase 
of 50 centimes an hour and obtained an increase of 30 centimes. Engineers 
in the textile industries then went on strike in support of a similar demand. 
Other classes of textile workers ceased work in support of the engineers’ 
demand, and by 14th September practically all the textile workers in 
Halluin were on strike. On that date a demand was made for an all-round 
increase of 50 centimes an hour, and on 19th September, following the 
rejection of this demand, the Syndicat Unitaire (communist) declared a 
general strike for Halluin and the surrounding districts. The Syndicat 
Libre of Halluin supported the strike, in which about 7000 workers of all 
unions in Halluin participated. Efforts to extend the strike met with 
some success in certain of the small towns in the locality, but with small 
response in larger towns like Roubaix, Tourcoing, Lille and Armentieres. 
Ofhcial figures show that on 26th September about 50 per cent, (or 19,000) 
of the workers in and around Halluin were on strike. At a meeting with 
the unions on 4th October the employers announced that they were not 
prepared, at present, to consider the question of an increase in wages. 
On 5th Octolwr a general strike in Tourcoing was declared by the Syndicat 
Unitaire, but of 40,000 worlwrs in the town only 3000 ceased work. Many 
strikers have returned to work in the district outside Halluin, and. at 
Armentieres and Houplines, in particular, it is reported that the resumption 
of work will soon be seneral. 
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Lxidz Textile Workers.—On 20th September 1928, approximately 40,000 
textile workers in Lodz came out on strike as a protest against the issue 
by the employers of new regulations imposing severe disciplinary penalties. 
The number of workers affected by the strike increased rapidly, and a 
general strike was threatened. The workers invoked the intervention of 
the Government, and negotiations were arranged between representatives 
of the employers and the trade union. On the advice of the Government, 
the regulations in question, which the employers claimed to be in 
conformity with a Presidential Decree, were withdrawn, and the strikers 
returned td work on 24th September. 

UNITED STATES 

The strike of textile workers at New Bedford, of which an account was 
given in the August number of the Ministry of Labour Gazette, page 285, 
was settled early in October by a compromise, which was brought about 
by the State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, the employers having 
reduced their demand for a wage reduction of 10 per cent, to 5 per cent. 
Work was resumed on 8th October. (From “ Ministry of Labour 
Gazette,'' London, October 1928.) 


Labour Banks in the United States 

According to a statement compiled by the Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University, there were, at the end of June 1928, a total of 
28 labour banks in the United States. 

As an indication of the national character of this development in the 
held of industrial relations, it is noted that the banks are located in fifteen 
different States, distributed from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, and 
in the District of Columbia. 

Total resources are nearly 115,000,000 dollars, and total deposits exceed 
98,000,000dollars. Deposits in the individual banks vary from a minimum 
of 160,000 dollars to a maximum of more than 19,000,000 dollars. The 
Federation Bank and Trust Company of New York City, the Engineers’ 
National Bank of Cleveland, and the Amalgamated Bank of New York 
are, in the order named, the largest institutions, their total deposits 
amounting to 46 per cent, of the grand total. 

This form of activity on the part of organised labour was initiated about 
eight years ago when, under the leadership of Mr, Warren Stone, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers established a bank in Cleveland, 

During this period of eight years a total of 40 banks have been organised, 
of which 28 remain as distinctly labour banks. Of the 12 which have 
disappeared, two failed, one was liquidated, and the balance were merged 
or absorbed by other trade union interests. Most of the banks have grown 
steadily, and many of them have been entirely successful. {From 
^*fndustrial and Labour Information," Geneva, October 15,1928.) 
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Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 

Returns for Third Quarter 

(Continued from page 171 of the October 1^28 issue.) 

Federations of Trade Unions 

Table I on pages 175 to 177 of the October 1928 issue shows that there 
are six Federations of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency—(1) 
The Central Labour Board in Bombay ; (2) The Bombay Presidency 
Postal and R.M.S. Association with its head office in BomlDay; (3) The 
Bombay Presidency Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Union also with 
its head office in Bombay ; (4) The G.I.P. Railway Staff Union with its 
head office in Bombay ; (5) The Bombay Trades Council with its head 
office in Bombay; and (6) The Labour Union in Ahmedabad, which is 
not exactly a Federation in the accepted sense of the term but rather a 
Central Bureau which controls under one management all the various 
Unions of cotton mill operatives in Ahmedabad City. This Union, 
however, extended it.« sphere of activities during the quarter ended the 
1st June 1928 by organising a new Union of Municipal Sweepers in 
Ahmedabad City. The constitution of the first three Federations and 
the terms of affiliation of each of their members was fully described in the 
issues of the Labour Gazette for December 1925 and March 1926. The 
Bombay Port Trust Employees’ Central Union, which had functioned as 
a Federation of the three Unions of Port Trust workers during the first 
year of its creation in 1926, decided not to function as a Federation but as 
a Central Council of the Bombay Port Trust Employees. This Council 
is composed of representatives from each of the three Port Trust Unions 
and it functions only when the Interests of all the workers of the different 
departments of the Bombay Port Trust are affected. The constitution 
of the G.LP. Railway Staff Union, which is a Federation of the following 
9 Unions, has now been settled and the Union was registered under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, on the 17th August 1928 :— 

1. The Wadi Bunder Staff Union (G.I.P. Rly.) ; 

2. The Victoria Terminus Commercial Section Staff Union 

(G.I.P. Rly.); 

3. The G.LP. Railway Cabin Staff Union; 

4. The G.I.P. Railway Poona Staff Union, Poona ; 

5. The G.I.P. Railway Audit Office Staff Union ; 

6. The G.LP. Railway Dhond Staff Union, Dhond ; 

7. The G.LP. Railway Sholapur Staff Union, Sholapur ; 

8. The G.LP, Railway Administrative Offices Staff Union; and 

9. The G.LP. Railway Mechanical Department Office Staff Union. 

In addition to the six Federations there are also (1) The All-India 
Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Union whose head offices have been 
transferred from Delhi and Lahore to Bombay; and (2) The All-India 
Trade Union Congress with a Provincial Committee for the l^mbay 
Presidency which has the management of matters connected with the 
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Bombay Unions. The following Unions in the Bombay Presidency are 
affiliated to the All-India Trade Union Congress :— 

(1) B.B. & C.I. Railway Employees’ Union; 

(2) Bombay Port .T^fust Docks Staff Union; 

(3) Bombay Port Trust Employees* Union; 

(4) Bombay Port Trust Railway Employees’ Union ; 

(5) Bombay Textile Labour Union; 

(6) Bombay Press Workers* Union; 

(7) Clerks* Union; 

(8) G.I.P. Railway Staff Union ; 

(9) G.I.P. Railwaymen*s Union ; 

(10) Girni Kamgar Mahamandal; 

(11) Government Peons* and Menials* Union; 

(12) Indian Seamen’s Union; 

(13) North-Western Railway Union, Karachi; 

(14) Wadi Bunder Staff Union (G.I.P. Railway). 

rhe Central Labour Board. —In view of the formation of the Bombay 
Trades Council, to which half the number of Union members of the 
Board are also affiliated, the activities of the Central Labour Board were 
mainly confined to Purity Mission work and to organising and delivering 
lectures on temperance, thrift and hygiene. The Board, however, 
continues to maintain its separate entity for purposes of submitting 
representations to Government in response to enquiries concerning 
questions dealing with new proposals for Labour Legislation and matters 
common to Labour in general. 

The Bombay Presidency Postal and R.M.S. Association. —The eighth 
session of the Bombay Presidency Postal and R.M.S, Conference was 
held on the 3rd and the 4th June 1928 at Satara under the Presidency of 
Mr. R. P, Karandikar, Vakil, High Court. The President in his 
address referred to the many grievances of the subordinate staff and 
conclud^ with an exhortation to the delegates to “ educate, organise and 
then agitate. ” About 30 resolutions were passed at the Ginference. 
One of these advocated the grant of advance increments to the sorters 
at Ahmedabad and Poona to equalise their pay with those of the Postal 
clerks. Another was for the centralisation of sorting work at Poona in 
order to afford relief to the workers on the running sections. A third 
<femanded exemption to Head Sorters from sorting work in all cases 
where the staff in the Sorting Section or Sorting Office consisted of 
three or more sorters. The remaining resolutions reiterated the other 
grievances of the members and asked for their early removal. The 
Conference decided that, in addition to the usual monthly organ, viz., 
“ General Letter ” in English, published by the Association, a vernacular 
“ General Letter *’ in Marathi should be published at Ahmednagar for 
the information of mail-guards, van-peons, porters, etc. Another 
important activity of the Association during the quarter was the 
representation made to the Postmaster-General, Bombay, by a 
<leputation consisting of the Assistruit Secretary of the Association and 
the General Secretary of the Bombay Postal Union, regarding the 'number 
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•of nominations from the Bombay General Post Office staff for the Selection 
Grade Examination and the hardships caused to signallers in Bombay 
on account of frequent transfers. Tlie proposal made by the deputation 
to the effect that 170 officials from the Bombay General Post Office and 
190 from the mofussil should be permitted to eppear for the Selection 
Grade Examination was agreed to by the Postmaster-General, Bombay, 
while, with regard to the question affecting the Bombay signallers, the 
•deputation were asked to submit a written representation on the subject. 

The Bombay Presidency Postmens and Lower Grade Staff Union.—IThe 
Honorary Secretary of the Union submitted a lengthy representation to 
the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, Simla, on the 10th August 
1928, on behalf of the Postmen and Lower Grade Staff. He stated that 
the Union were grateful to Government for their new revision scheme 
regarding the salaries of Postmen and Lower Grade Staff and also for the 
creation of a Lower Clerkship Division in Post Offices. The following 
■suggestions were made in order to remove the shortcomings in the measures 
proposed by Government and to enable the staff to derive the best possible 
•advantage from those measures :— 

(1) That admission to the Lower Clerkship Division must strictly 
be restricted to postmen and mail guards; 

(2) That the preliminary examination in English dictation prescribed 
for admission to the Lower Clerkship Division should be dropped, 
admission being made on the ground of experience and 
competency; 

(3) That the scales of pay for the postmen, readers, overseers and 
packers in Bombay City should be revised and improved ; 

(4) That the existing anomalies in the salaries of senior and junior 
men in the revised scales of pay should be removed by granting 
to the senior men some advance increments in proportion to 
the length of their services ; 

(5) That pension and leave rules for the lower grade staff should be 
brought into line with those for the other employees; and 

(6) That Government should not accept the principle that the 
maximum salary of postmen should be fixed in reference to the 
minimum for clerks. 

A matter of interest to the members of the Bombay Presidency Postmen s 
-and Lower Grade Staff Union is the transference of the Head Office of 
the All-Iridia Union from Delhi and Lahore to Bombay. The following 
•are the office-bearers of the All-India Union for the year 1927-28 :— 

President. —Maulana Mahomed Yakub, M.L.A. 

Vice-Presidents. —All the Presidents of the Provincial Unions. 

General Secretary. —Mr. V. G. Dalvi, Bar.-at-Law, Bombay. 

Assistant Secretaries. —(1) Mr. Dhondo. Keshav Tendulkar, Bombay, 

(2) Mr. Munshi Wazir Ahmed, Meerut, 

(3) Mr. Munshi Mahabir Prasad Lai, Calcutta. 

Treasurer. —^Mr. Mallick Gewan Lai, Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 

The G. I. P. Railway Staff Union. —This Union, which is a Federation 
of 9 Unions, was registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
on the 17th August 1928. Out of the nine Unions affiliated to this 
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Federation six have already been registered under the Act. Ever since 
the reorganisation of this Union as a Federation at the beginning of the 
year 1927, there has been steady progress in the organisation of the staff 
of the various Divisions on the G.I.P. Railway. During the quarter 
under review the G.I.P. Railway Mechanical Department Office Staff 
Union was formed and was affiliated to the Federation. Another Union 
was formed at Jubbulpore under the name of the G.I.P. Railway 
Jubbulpore Staff Union. The total income of the Federation during the 
quarter amounted to Rs. 710-2-0 and the total expenditure to Rs. 715-15-0. 
Mr. S. C. Joshi, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C., the Chairman of the Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Union to enquire into and report upon the 
grievances of the Railway employees at different centres on the G.I.P. 
Railway system, issued an appeal to all members of the staff requesting 
them to co-operate with the Committee in their endeavour to procure 
true and correct information regarding the grievances of the staff, and 
asking them to send their replies to the questionnaire so as to reach the 
Committee before the 31st July 1928. The results of the Enquiry have 
not yet been published. 

The Labour Union, Ahmedabad ,—As compared with the previous 
quarter the membership of the Labour Union increased by 400. This is 
mainly due to an increase in the membership of the Throstle Union from 
6655 in the previous quarter to 7055 during the quarter under review. 
The Labour Investigator at Ahmedabad reports that the system of enrol¬ 
ment of members by localities also partly accounts for the rise in the 
membership. The other Unions under the management of the Labour 
Union show no change in their membership figures for the previous 
quarter. The normal activities of the Union in regard to complaints, 
claim for compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, loans, 
savings bank, schools and medical relief continued as usual. The officials 
of the Union carried on negotiations with the management of the Saraspur 
and the Bharatkhand Cotton Mills regarding disputes which arose 
between the employees and the employers in these mills over the question 
of the dismissal of Unionist workers, and brought about a settlement in 
each case in favour of the workers. A change in the policy of the Labour 
Union was reflected in the recent resolutions passed by it regarding 
organising a volunteer corps, the promise of workers not to work in place 
of strikers involved in authorised strikes and the refusal of the Union 
members to work along with non-Unionists in mills where the former 
predominate. The Labour Union continued to publish the Majur 
Sandesh in which a series of articles on the Bombay Mill Strike were given, 
in addition to the usual Indian and Foreign News of interest to Labour. 
The Labour Union’s Representative Board decided to start a Labour 
Exchange with a view to putting a stop to the practice of exacting bribes 
from labourers before engaging them. 

PROGRESS OF INDIVIDUAL UNIONS 

BOmXY 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union ,—There was no change in the 
membership this Union during the quarter. As the members of the 
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Union were involved in the General Strike which was in progress in the 
Bcrni^y Gjtton Mills during the quarter under review they were not able 
to pay their usual subscription fees. The average monthly income of the 
Union for the quarter was practically nil while the average monthly 
expenditure amounted to about Rs. 654. Mr. R. R. Bakhale. General 
Secretary of the Union, who had gone to Europe to attend the Interna¬ 
tional Conference of Textile Workers at Ghent, also attended the Swansea 
Session of the British Trade Union Congress as a fraternal delegate from 
India and delivered a speech on the 5th September 1928, in the course of 
which he referred to the progress of Trade Unionism in India and the 
abysmal ignorance, illiteracy and poverty of the working classes. The 
second annual general meeting of the Bombay Textile Labour Union was 
held on the I6th and the 18th July at Kuria and Madanpura. The 
annual report, which was presented at and adopted by the meeting, showed 
that the membership during the year stood at 7256 as against 9000 in the 
previous year. Income from subscriptions amounted to Rs. 12,597-12-0 
and expenditure to Rs'. 9099-12-10. The total assets of the Union, 
including the amount brought forward from the previous year, amounted 
to Rs. 13,515-12-5. Nine meetings of the Managing Committee of the 
Union were held. The officials of the Union were busy during the 
quarter with the conduct of the General Strike in the Bombay Textile 
Mills, a settlement of which was arrived at on the 4th October 1928. 

The National Union of Railwaymen of India and Burma .—(Formerly 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India and Burma, 
Limited). The membership of this Union decreased from 1577 in the 
previous quarter to 1570 during the quarter under review. The following 
table shows the present effective membership over the various Railways 
in India :— 


Class of Members i Total 


Railway Administration |. ... .j number of 




A j B ! 

C 

D 

E 

* members 

C, 1. P, Railway 


754 1 34 ! 

37 

10 . 

10 

845 

B. B. & C. 1. Railway 


59 6 

13 

14 . 

14 

106 

M. & S. M. Railwa\ 


37 , 16 ' 

25 

102 

48 

228 

S. 1. Railway 


12 , 15 

6 

11 

3 

47 

N, W. Railway 


i 2 

7 

8 

3 

55 

N. G. S. Railway 


1 Oi 3 

3 

5 

1 

75 

E. I. Railway 


185 2 

9 

15 ! 

1 

212 

A. B. Railway 


2 : , 

; i 


i 

•• 

2 

Total 

•• 

1 

1,147 , 78 

100 

165 * 

80 

! K570 

1 


The numbers of members of the different classes shown against each 
Railway are those who definitely belong to one or other of the 52 branches 
of the Society, which are scattered over the whole of India and Burma. 
The number of members on the rolls of the Society’s Voluntary Legal 
Defence Fund increased from 1031, as reported in the previous quarter, 
to M13 during the quarter under review. The number of members 
subscribing to the Life Insurance Fund and the Sickness Insurance Fund 
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were 431 and 89 respectively. The average monthly income during 
the latest quarter for which information is available amounted to nearly 
Rs. 3400 and the average monthly expenditure to nearly Rs. 2800. 
This Union, formerly registered undei the Indian Companies Act, 1913 
with the name of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India 
and Burma Ltd., adopted a revised constitution in accordance with the 
requirements of the Indian Trade Unions Act, and was registered under 
the latter Act on the 22nd August 1928 with the present name. 

The AlTIndia and Burma Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway Services 
Association. —The membership of this Union stood at 234 as compared 
with 239 in the previous quarter. There was an increase in the average 
monthly income from Rs. 199 in the previous quarter to Rs. 250 during the 
quarter under review, whereas the average monthly expenditure was only 
75, as compared with Rs. 261 in the previous quarter. The Union 
reports that during the quarter under review there had been no activity 
•of importance. The Agents of the Assam Bengal Railway and the 
Eastern Bengal Railway are reported to have signified their willingness 
to recognise the Association. It was proposed to hold an Annual 
Conference of the Association at Lahore in October 1928. 

The Indian Seamen's Union. —During the quarter under report, 845* 
new members were enrolled in the three departments of the Union. 
The average monthly income amounted to Rs. 2125 while the average 
monthly expenditure amounted to Rs. 2237. During the quarter under 
report the Union arranged nine meetings, of which two were general 
meetings, two departmental meetings and five meetings of the Executive 
Council. The Annual General Meeting of the Union was held on the 
21st July 1928 under the presidency of Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A. The 
annual report and the balance sheet for the year 1927 were adopted. 
The membership in the Saloon Department at the close of the year 1927 
stood at 11,959 as against 11,543 at the beginning of the year. The 
Engine and Deck Departments were only added to the Union during the 
year 1927 and the membership for these departments stood at 3810 and 
3233 respectively. The income from the Saloon Department amounted 
to Rs. 10,535 and the expenditure to Rs. 9116-15-9 leaving a balance 
of Rs. 1418-0-3. The income from the Engine and Deck Departments 
amounted to Rs. 7699-7-0 and the expenditure to Rs. 7143-12-6, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 555-10-6. The Union had incurred heavy expenditure 
on litigation in order to protect the rights and privileges of the members 
of the Union and the report states that this would be inevitable so long 
as the system of recruitment of seamen through the medium of Shipping 
Brokers continues. In response to a reference from Government asking 
for the views of the Union on Mr. A, M. Chowdhery’s Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchants Shipping Act so as to set up employment bureaux for 
aeamen at the ports of Calcutta and Bombay, the Union submitted a 
memorandum to the Government of India through the Government 
of Bombay, Marine Department, expressing full agreement with the 
provisions of the Bill. A deputation of the Union consisting of the 
following gentlemen w aited on the Honourable Sir G hulam Huss ain 

* flua intormation was recelv^ subsequent to the preparation of the Tables punished in the 
October issue. 
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HidayatullaK, General Member of the Government of Bombay, on the 
7th July 19^: Messrs. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., R. S. Asavle, M.L.C., 
L. G. Pradhan, B.A., LL.B., Syed Munawar, M.L.C., Mahomed Ebrahim, 
Abdulkarim Hasan, and A. S. Silveira. The deputation represented 
in detail the grievances of seamen regarding recruitment and unfair 
treatment meted out by the Shipping OfBce and Shipping Brokers tu 
the members of the Union and demanded a redress of these grievances. 
The Honourable the General Member assured the deputation that he 
Would do his best in the matter as early as possible! 

The Seamens Union. —The membership of this Union decreased 
from 8555 in the last quarter to 8550 during the quarter under review. 
The average monthly income for the quarter under report amounted to 
Rs. 1157 and the average monthly expenditure during the same period 
to Rs. 714. The Union has drafted its new constitution in accordance 
with the requirements of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, with a view 
to registration. These rules have been submitted to Mr. Gordon, 
Superintendent Purser of the P. & 0. Co., for approval. The attitude of 
the Union towards the Indian Seamen’s Union underwent no change 
during the quarter and consequently no attempts were made to bring 
about an amalgamation of the two Unions. The funds of the Union, 
as at 1st October 1928, showed a credit balance of about Rs. 15,000. 

The Government Peons' and Menials' Union. —The membership of this 
Union stood at 1002. According to the latest information available, the 
distribution of the members of this Union over different Government 


offices in Bombay is as follows ;— 

New Custom House .. .. .. 248 

Income Tax Office .. .. 110 

High Court .. .. .. 108 

Offices in the Old Custom House .. 107 

Secretariat .. .. .. 76 

Accountant General's Office .. .. 53 

Small Causes Courts.. .. .. , 36 

Public Works Department .. .. 43 

Excise and Tobacco Department .. 200 

Miscellaneous Government Offices 21 


Total .. 1,002 

The average monthly income of the Union increased to Rs. 206 from 
Rs. 107 during the previous quarter and the expenditure correspondingly 
increased to Rs. 102 as against Rs. 87. 

The Gimi Kamgar Mahamandal. —^There was no change in the member¬ 
ship of the Union during the quarter under review. The chief activity 
of the Union during the quarter was in connection with arriving at a 
settlement of the General Strike which had been in progress in the 
textile mills in Bombay City. For this purpose the officials of the Union 
addressed meetings of the strikers and also issued printed leaflets. 

The G.I.P. Rcubvaymen's Union. —This Union, which is an amalga¬ 
mation of the G.IT. Railway Workmen’s Union and the G.I.P. 
Railway Employees’ General Union, was registered under the Indian 
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Trade Unions Act on the 5th October 1928. It has a total membership 
of 21,554. The average monthly income amounted to Rs. 3663 and the 
average monthly expenditure to Rs. 1690. During the last threef months, 
new branches were opened at the following centres : Amla, Katni, Satna, 
Jubbulpore and Delhi. A deputation consisting of Messrs. B. F. Bradley, 
S. H. Jhabvala, V. P. Rele, K. N. Joglekar, V. P. Purandhare, S. N- 
D^eSouza and D. L. Nandurbarkar waited on Mr. D. S. Burn, Acting 
Agent, G. I. P. Railway, on the 23rd August and acquainted him with 
the grievances of tKe railway men. The interview was of an informal 
nature and lasted for about an hour. The main grievances placed before 
the Agent were regarding security of service, uniform working hours, 
minimum wages, abolition of fines, debits and reductions, leave for all 
alike, abolition of medical examination and legitimate increase of wages to 
workers. It is reported that the Agent agreed to recognise the Union 
on its registration under the Indian Trade Unions Act and to give favour¬ 
able consideration to the demands put forward. 

The annual report of the G.I.P. Railway Workmen’s Union for the 
year 1927-28 states that the general working of the Union had been highly 
satisfactory both on account of an unprecedented rise in membership and 
the extraordinary organising activities carried on over the line. The 
membership at the close of the year under report was 9473 as compared 
with 2961 at the end of the previous year. The income from subscriptions 
and other sources during the year amounted to Rs. 12,950-1-3 and the 
expenses to Rs. 4964-5-7. The total net assets at the credit of the Union 
were Rs. 34,303-5-1. In the course of the year 130 complaints were 
handled by the Union, the principal questions involved being those of 
fines, victimisation, free passes, leave, and removals from .service. An 
amount of Rs. 752 was advanced as loans to the members and a sum of 
Rs. 878-3-0 was recovered by instalments, with interest. An Unemploy¬ 
ment Fund was started and the total amount subscribed to it was 
Rs. 177-9-0. The Union made representations in six cases to the 
management for* the purpose of giving compensation to those who lost 
their lives or who suffered bodily injury in the course of their employ¬ 
ment. As both the workshopmen and other staff employed on the 
Railway had many grievances in common, the removal of which required 
joint and concerted action, the Union found it necessary and expedient 
to amalgamate with the G.I.P. Railway Employees’ General Union. 

On the 20th August, three, meetings of the G. I. P. Railway employees 
were orgi?nised in order to demonstrate their unity and strength. One 
meeting was addressed by Mr. S. H. Jhabvala, the Honorary General 
Secretary of the Union, while the other two meetings were addressed by 
Messrs. V. P. Rele and Purandhare respectively. 

The^B. B. & C. I. Railway Employees' Union .—There was a rise in the 
membership of this Union from 3956 during the last quarter to 4562 
during the quarter under review. The increase was due to an intensive 
propaganda carried on by its officials for sulxnitting various grievances 
to the Railway administration. The average monthly income showed a 
considerable increase and stood at Rs. 1158 for the quarter and the average 
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monthly expenditure amounted to Rs. 1185 for the same period. A 
meeting of the Block Signal men and Assistant Block Signal men and 
Brakesmen of the B, B. & C. I. Railway was held on the 29th July under 
the presidency of Mr. S. H, Jhahvala. The following demands were 
formulated, to be placed before the Agent, B.B. & C.I. Railway :— 

(1) Minimum pay should be Rs. 30 ; 

(2) There should be security of work till death; 

(3) The daily hours of work should be 8 and overtime wages should 
be paid for work done over 8 hours; 

(4) Free quarters should be provided ; 

(5) Fifteen days’ casual leave should be granted each year. 

The workers were exhorted to join the Union in large numbers in order 
that the Union might be able to bring pressure on the Agent to redress 
their grievances. The eighth annual general meeting of the Union was 
held on the 22nd August with Mr. S. H. jhabvala in the chair. The 
annual report showed that the membership rose to 3473 during the year 
under report from 1792 in the previous year. The income of the Union 
amounted to Rs. 10,459-7-0 and the expenditure to Rs. 6985-2-6, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 3474-4-6, 

The Unions oj the Port Trust Employees .—There was a rise in the 
membership figures of the Bombay Port Trust Employees* Union and the 
Bombay Port Trust Railwaymen’s Union, while there was no change in 
the case of the Bombay Port Trust Docks Staff Union. 

A deputation of the Bombay Port Trust Railwaymen s Union waited 
on the Chairman of the Bombay Port Trust to discuss the grievances of 
the members and it was reported that the result was satisfactory. The 
questions discussed by the deputation had reference to the revision of the 
present scales of pay and leave rules. Three meetings of the Managing 
Committee were held during the quarter at which resolutions regarding 
time-scales of pay and leave with pay were passed and copies of these 
resolutions were sent to the Port Trust authorities for consideration. 
Retirement benefits amounting to Rs. 66-2-0 were granted to the members 
during the quarter. 

A meeting of the Managing Committee of the Bombay Port Trust 
Railwaymen’s Union was held on the 17th August with Mr. A. Saunders 
in the chair. The correspondence that passed between the Chairman of 
the Bombay Port Trust and the Union in regard to the pay of the men 
employed in the Railway Department was placed before the Committee 
and the Chairman of the meeting pointed out that there was a great anomaly 
in the scale of pay of the employees of the Port Trust Railway and the men 
employed in other Departments of the Port Trust. He also said that the 
employees of other Departments had the benefit of a time-scale of pay and 
as a result got increases automatically in course of time whereas the 
lUlwaymen got grade-scales and had to wait for promotion till somebody 
died or retired. To a representation made by the Union regarding the 
revision of pay of Railwaymen, the Chairman of the Bombay Port Trust 
replied that he would consider the representation provided the Railwaymen 
agreed to forego the privileges of free railway passes and house allowances. 
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He ako stated that the demand for an increase in pay was untenable at 
present because of a considerable drop in the cost of living since 1920. 
This reply was received with dissatisfaction by the Union which deferred 
taking of further action in the matter until the representative conference 
of all railwaymen of India to be held at Simla was over. Messrs. Godfrey, 
Elliot. Parab, Saunders and Jhabvala were appointed to form a Sub> 
Committee to formulate all the grievances of the workmen and to place 
the same before the Chairman during the course of September 1928. The 
Sub-Committee prepared a revised statement of the grievances of Railway- 
men regarding time-scale of pay and leave rules which was read out at an 
extraordinary general meeting of the Union held on the 14th September 
and was unanimously approved. 

The annual general meeting of the Bombay Port Trust Dock Staff 
Union was held on the 30th July, when Mr. S. H. Jhabvala presided. 
The annual report and the balance sheet for the year ending the 31st 
March 1928 were adopted. The membership during the year under 
review stood at 1050 as against 1100 during the previous year. The 
income of the Union amounted to Rs. 3503-2-0 and the expenditure to 
Rs. 1733-10-0 leaving a balance of Rs. 1769-8-0. The President exhorted 
the audience to strengthen the Union, which was fighting with the Port 
Trust authorities for increases in pay, revision of provident fund rules, 
and reduction in working hours. At an extraordinary general meeting 
held on the 27th September a reference was made to the enthusiasm 
created amongst the Dock workers as a result of the publication of the 
Union’s newly start^ paper “ The Dockman.” A resolution was passed 
requesting the Churman of the Port Trust to introduce an 8-hours day 
and to fix the period for “ overtime ” from 7-30 p.m. to 1-30 a.m. 

On the 23rd ^ptember a meeting of the Bombay Port Trust Employees* 
Union was held under the presidentship of Mr. S. H. Jhabvala. The 
President referred to the increase in the number of members from 800 to 
1800 during the last three tnonths and said that it was a healthy sign of 
the progress made. Resolutions were passed protesting against the Public 
Safety Bill, supporting the amalgamation of the three Unions of the Port 
Trust workers in Bombay, and requesting the Chairman of the Port Trust 
to introduce a time-scale system for the workers. 

The Bombay Municipal Workmen's Union ,—The membership of this 
Union decreased by nearly 900, mainly due, it is stated, to the facts that 

several grievances of the men remained unredressed. On the 3rd July, 
a meeting was held to discuss the steps to be taken to remove the 
inconvenience caused to the workmen of the Municipal worbhop at 
Foras Road by the authorities, cutting off two of the water taps 
Mr. Jhabvala, who addressed the men, stated that the workmen had many 
grievances regarding promotion, gratuity, etc. He pointed out that their 
grievances remained unredressed because they had not sufficiently 
stren^nened their Union and he concluded his speech by exhorting the 
audience to make the Union a powerful organization. In the end 
a resolution was passed requesting the Municipal Commissioner to 
redrw all the pevan^ of the workers at an early date. Another meeting 
was held on the 4th August, when Mr. Pangarkar, a clerk of the Union, 
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pointed out that only a few men from the Road Department had so far 
become members and exhorted them to join the Union in larger numbers. 
He also stated that their demands regarding minimum pay of Rs. 30» 
gratuity and privilege leave for one month in a year had not yet been 
granted by the Municipal Commissioner but they would be immediately 
granted if about 10,000 workers became members of the Union. As a 
result of this exhortation 15 men enlisted themselves as members on the 
spot. 

The first anhual general meeting of the Union was held on the 2l8t 
August with Mr. S. H. Jhabvala in the chair. The annual report and the 
balance sheet for the year ending the 3l8t March 1928 were adopted. 
The annual report showed that the membership during the year stood at 
2000. The income during the year amounted to Rs. 2583-15-0 and the 
expenditure to Rs. 1641-10-3 thus leaving a balance of Rs. 942-4-9. 
Resolutions were passed (1) requesting the Municipal Commissioner to 
redress the workers* grievances in regard to increase of wages, privilege 
leave, gratuity and confirmation of all men who had put in three years* 
temporary service; (2) requesting the Corporation to appoint a Sub¬ 
committee to investigate the grievances of Municipal Employees; 
(3) claiming representation of labour in the Corporation ; and (4) protesting 
against the Trade Disputes Bill. At a meeting held on the 24th September, 
it was proposed to hold propaganda meetings in each Municipal Ward 
in order to increase the membership. At the same meeting resolutions 
were also passed requesting payment of monthly wages not later than the 
10th of every month, demanding an increment in the pay of Mukadams 
and Bigaries and the grant of full pay for Sundays. 

The Bombay Dock Workers* Union .—^An extraordinary general meeting 
of the Union was held on the 24th July when Mr. S. H. Jhabvala informed 
those present that he had recently opened a new Centre at Reay Road for 
the convenience of the British India Steam Navigation Company’s 
workers and requested them to join it in large numbers. He regretted 
that the Manager of the P. & O. Co’s Docks at Mazgaon, had not 
redressed the men’s grievances which had been represented to him. On 
the 31st July another meeting of the Union was held, presided over by 
Mr. S. S. Mirajkar. Resolutions were passed requesting the Manager 
of the Bombay Port Trust Docks (1) not to discharge workers without 
giving previous notice, (2) to give increases in wages, and (3) to introduce 
systems of gratuity and provident fund. The President of the meeting 
said that the Dock workers did not get wages proportionate to the amount 
of work they did and pointed out that the condition of European Dock 
workers had been w’orse many years ago but they improved it by 
organisation. He exhorted the audience to organise themselves into a 
strong Union if they wanted to have facilities for a comfortable living 
and better conditions of work. At a meeting of the R.I.M. Dock Staff 
held on the 4th August, a protest was recorded against the alleged arbitrary 
action of the Director, R. I. Marine, in dismissing eight workers on a 
charge of theft. It was stated that the dismissed men were innocent 
and the Director was requested to pay the dismissed men their'dues. 

Mo R 27--4 
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During the quarter, the R.I.M. Branch of the Bombay Dock Workers* 
Union arranged five meetings of which two were general meetings and 
three managing committee meetings. Twelve complaints and applications 
were addressed to the R.l.M. Dockyard authorities regarding reinstate¬ 
ment of and gratuity to the Union members. 

On the 25th September, a meeting attended by about 150 members was 
held under the auspices of the Mazagon Dock Employees’ Union, at which 
Mr. S. H. Jhabvala presided. The President pointed out that, although 
he founded the R.l.M. Dock Workers’Union, some members appointed 
other office-bearers in his absence without consulting him. He therefore 
proposed to organise a separate Union under the name of the Mazagon 
Dock Employees’ Union and exhorted the men to become members. The 
following new office-bearers were appointed for the current year :— 
President: Mr. F. J. Ginwala, M.L.C., Vice-President: Mr. R. A. Gole, 
General Secretaries : Messrs. S. H. Jhabvala and S. B. Pulsoonge, 
Treasurer : Mr. DeSouza. The meeting also resolved that the new Union 
should be registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, and authorised 
the General Secretary Mr. S. H. jhabvala to take the necessary steps in 
the matter. Another resolution requested the Managing Agent of the 
Mazagon Dock to recognise the Union at an early date. A fourth resolution 
requested the Managing Agent to redress the main grievances of the men 
under the following heads :— 

(1) Yearly promotion; 

(2) Provident Fund; 

(3) Casual leave for one month in a year ; and 

(4) Compulsory unemployment. 

In a fifth resolution the meeting expressed its disapproval of the action of 
the R. I. M. Dock workers in not consulting Mr. Jhabvala, their Vice- 
President, before appointing other office-bearers in his place and in the 
place of Mr. Mirajkar. 

The Wadi Bundar Staff Union (G. /. P. Railway). —The annual report 
for the year ended the 31 st March 1928 shows that there were 421 members 
on the rolls. The total income amounted to Rs. 1123-4-10 and the 
expenditure to Rs. 805-2-6. The assets at the close of the year, including 
the balance carried forward from the previous year, amounted to 
Rs. 929-10-1. During the year under report, 12 meetings of the Managing 
Committee and 5 General Meetings Were held. 

Since the recognition of the Union, representations have been made to 
the Agent, G. I. P. Railway, regarding the following grievances of the Wadi 
Bundar staff:—(I) the infliction of heavy penalties for trifling reasons ; 
(2) assaults on typists ; (3) long hours of work ; (4) discharge of certain 
Tally clerks ; (5) inadequate number of raters in the “ Outward Shed ” ; 
and (6) time-scale of pay. The Agent promised to grant an interview 
to the office-bearers as soon as his enquiries into the various matters put 
forward were completed. 

The G.LP. Railway Cabin Staff Union. —The annual general meeting 
was held on the 9th June 1928. The annual report for the year ended the 
31st Match 1928 states that the major portion of the Cabin Staff joined the 
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Union, the total membership amounting to 484, consisting of 254 Gibin- 
men, 8 Recorders and 222 Levermen. As a result of the efforts of the 
Managing Committee, the system of exacting extra work of signalling 
from Levermen was discontinued. Twelve resolutions were passed 
regarding the main grievances of the members. The more important of 
them demanded time-scale of pay for Cabin-men and Recorders, a living 
wage for Levermen, benefits of the Fundamental Leave Rules, the supply 
of at least 3 sets of uniforms to Levermen instead of one set as is given at 
present, allowance for overtime work, and abolition of the 12 hours shift 
in force in cabins beyond Kalyan in certain cases. The Union, which 
had been registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, on the 19th 
January 1928, was accorded official recognition by the Agent, G.I.P. 
Railway, during the quarter. 

The G. /. P. Railway Mechanical Department Office Staffi Union. —The 
staff working under the Chief Mechanical Engineer in the offices at the 
Parel and Matunga Workshops held a meeting on the 28th July 1928 with 
Mr. P. S. Bakhale in the chair. The meeting decided to form a Union 
and named it “ The G.I.P. Railway Mechanical Department Office Staff 
Union.” It was also resolved to affiliate it to the G.I.P. Railway Staff 
Union and to get it registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. The 
office-bearers for the ensuing year were elected, and a provisional committee 
of eight gentlemen was appointed to draft a constitution with a view to 
registering the Union under the Indian Trade Unions Act. The 
constitution prepared by the Provisional Committee was adopted at a special 
general meeting held on the 18th August 1928 and the Union was registered 
on the 13th October 1928. The chief grievance of the staff is reported to 
be about the inadequacy of pay. It is alleged that the staff on the 
B,B. & C.I. Railway, doing precisely the same kind of work and with less 
responsibility, are being paid more than double the salary paid to the 
G.I.P. Railway staff, w^orking at Parel and Matunga. The Union intends 
to make a representation to the authorities in the matter. 

The Bombay Tramwaymens Union. —A meeting attended by about 300 
members was held on the 23rd July under the presidency of Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, M.L.A. Speeches were made by Messrs. N. M. Joshi, S. A. Dange, 
S. H. Jhabvala, B. F. Bradley and Bapuji Savant, an ex-tramway worker, 
exhorting the audience to strengthen the Union. On the motion of 
Mr. Dange a sum of Rs. 50 was contributed towards the mill strikers’ relief 
fund. Mr. Bradley emphasised the necessity of starting a Transport League 
in Bombay consisting of Taxi, Bus and Hackney Victoria drivers. At 
another meeting of the workmen of the Tramway Company ’s workshops at 
Dadar held on the 21st September, Messrs. B. F. Bradley, S. H. Jhabvala 
and S. A. Dange reiterated their advice to the men to strengthen the Union. 
A protest was entered against the Public Safety Bill. The Bombay 
Electric Supply and Tramways Company laid down certain conditions to 
be complied with by the Union before it could be recognised. Two of the 
conditions were the elimination of outside advisers and the submission of 
the Union’s rules and regulations to the Company’s Board of Directors 
for approval. These conditions were criticised by the officials of the Union, 
who held that the Company had no right to say whom the workers should 

hor27-^ 
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engage as their advisers nor to demand that the Union’s rules must be 
approved by the Company before granting recognition. 

The Bank Peons' Union .—The membership of this Union rose from 191 
in the previous quarter to 271 during the quarter under review. The 
Union was registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act on the 16th 
August 1928. Three general meetings were held for discussing the various 
grievances of the members, and demands under the following heads were 
formulated for representation to the Banks’ authorities :— 

(1) Minimum pay of Rs. 40; 

(2) Gratuity for long and faithful service in proportion to the length 
of service; 

(3) Provident Fund ; 

(4) Pension after 25 years of service; 

(5) One month s privilege leave in addition to sick leave; 

(6) Eight and half hours’ duty per day and payment for overtime 
work; and 

(7) Temporary peons should be made permanent after one year’s 
service. 

The Managing Committee met thrice during the quarter. It was 
proposed to start a journal to ventilate the grievances of the members and 
to collect funds for the purpose. 

The Bombay Telephone Company Employees Union .—This Union, which 
was started only on the 1st April 1928, framed its constitution and rules 
in accordance with the requirements of the Indian T rade Unions Act 
and was registered under the Act on the 21st August 1928. An increase 
of 36 members was recorded during the quarter. The average monthly 
income amounted to about Rs. 67, while the average monthly expenditure 
was Rs. 4. 

The Press Workers* Union .—This Union, which had for some time 
remained almost defunct, wa^ revived under the leadership of Mr. S. H. 
Jhabvala. A meeting of the members was convened on the 29th July 
when Mr. Jhabvala proposed to form a new constitution and to appoint 
new office-bearers. Three general meetings were held at different centres 
and the demands of the men under the following heads were formulated :— 

(1) A minimum living wage ; 

(2) Time-scale promotion; 

(3) Medical leave; 

(4) Fixed hours of duty ; 

(5) Public holidays with full pay. 

A certain amount of propaganda was carried on to enlist more members. 
The revised constitution of the Union was framed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Indian Trade Unions Act and the Union was registered 
under the Act on the 20th September 1928. The average monthly 
income amounted to Rs. 40 and the average monthly expenditure to 
Rs. 15. 

The Bombay Currency Association .—The membership as at 1st September 
1928 consisted of 131 A Class members, contributing at the rate of Rs. 3 
p^r annum and 68 B Class members subscribing annas eight per annum. 
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The average monthly income was only about Rs. 39 whereas the average 
monthly expenditure amounted to Rs. 63. The annual general meeting 
of the Association was held on the 11th July 1928 under the presidency 
of Mr. M. M. Joshi, M.L.A. During the year under report a sum of 
Rs. 374-4-0 was collected by way of subscriptions. The total income 
amounted to Rs. 433-13-11 and the expenditure to Rs. 235-3-0. The 
total balance at the credit of the Union’s funds, including the amount 
brought forward from the previous year, amounted to Rs. 1063-6-6. 
Daring the year two ordinary and two special general meetings were 
held and the managing committee met 15 times. The main activities 
were in connection with the question of general revision of pay and 
improved status of the Shroffs. To get an early solution of the question, 
individual memorials were submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy 
through the proper channels. Two representations were made to the 
Currency Officer regarding the difficulties experienced by the Listers, 
Sorters, Posters and Examiners by the introduction of the new pattern 
hundred rupee notes and regarding the difficulties of the Shroffs, but the 
answers received were reported to be not sympathetic. The Co-operative 
Credit Society under the auspices of the Association progressed 
satisfactorily. Rs. 21,288 were given on loan to the members and a 
dividend of 7^ per cent, was paid to the shareholders. The following 
resolutions were passed at the meeting:— 

“ 1. While expressing sincere thanks for the interview granted to 
the deputations from the .Association by the Honourable the Finance 
Member in April last, this meeting earnestly requests an early solution 
of all questions placed before the Honourable Member, including among 
others those relating to the revision of pay of the supervising, clerical, 
shroffing and menial staff, improvement of the existing Provident Fund 
Scheme, the extension of the pension rules to the inferior servants, leave 
concession and seating accommodation in the Office. 

2. (a) This meeting requests Government that they may be pleased 
to revise the scale of pay of the menials in the Bombay Currency Office 
in view of the nature of work and the responsibility involved therein 
without waiting for the orders of the Local Government in the matter. 

{b) This meeting requests Government that full benefit of the pension 
rules should be granted to the inferior servants of the Currency Department 
on the lines on which it has been done by the Bombay Government. 

* 3. This meeting requests Government that no extension of service 
should be granted to the staff in the Currency Office, as it retards the 
prospects of the juniors.” 

The Association prepared a printed statement of the men’s grievances^ 
Mr. S. C. joshi, Honorary Secretary, went to Simla in order to see 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and 
Labour, as well as several members of the Legislative Assembly in 
connection with the grievances of the staff. The main grievances referred 
to m the statement are in connection with (1) the question of revision of 
pay of menials ; (2) bonus and provident fund system; (3) revision'of 
^y of shroffs and the supervising staff; and (4) leave concessions. 
Detailed facts and figures were given to show how the scales of pay provided 
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for the staff of the Currency Office were not commensurate with the 
arduous and onerous duties which they have to perform. A complaint was 
made that in the matter of leave concession difficulty was always 
experienced in obtaining casual leave, even though it might be due. 
it was represented that some kind of definite rule which would enable 
the officials to get casual leave was absolutely necessary. 

The Bombay Mill Clerks* f/mon.—There was no addition to the 
membership during the quarter. The average monthly income was about 
Rs. 15 as against the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 5. Two pro¬ 
paganda meetings were arranged with a view to increasing the number 
of members. 

The Bombay Branch of All-India Telegraphs Union. —In order to ventilate 
the grievances of the members of the Union a journal entitled “ The 
Telegraph Messenger ” was started under the auspices of the Union. 
The paper is a monthly organ and three issues have been published so far. 

The Clerks' Union. —This Union was registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act on the 8th October 1928. There was a considerable fall in 
the membership from 1014 reported for the previous quarter to 250 
during the quarter under review. The decline in the membership figure 
is due to the removal of defaulting members from the rolls as a result of 
the reorganisation of the Union. The income on an average amounted 
to Rs. 72 per month and the expenditure to Rs. 76. The usual activities 
in connection with the Co-operative Credit Society, Unemployment 
Bureau, Legal Aid and the Mutual (Death) Benefit Fund were carried on. 
At an extraordinary general meeting held on the 2nd September the 
following resolution was passed for communication to the authorities of 
the G.I.P. and the B.B. & C.I. Railways :— 

“ This extraordinary general meeting of the Clerks’ Union, Bombay, 
hereby resolves that, in view of the prevalence of the appalling state of 
unemployment amongst the middle classes, the Agents of the G.I.P. 
and the B.B. & C.I. Railways be addressed to take immediate steps to 
reduce the suburban railway fares to the pre-war level.” 

At a general meeting held at the Servants of India Society ’s Home on 
the 2nd September Mr. Mavjee Govindjee, President of the Union, 
deplored the general indifference of clerks to organise themselves due to 
the belief that Trade Unions are only intended to organise strikes. He 
stated that work in the direction of political and economic agitation should 
be carried on and he suggested that clerks should nominate their own 
representatives for the Municipal bodies and the Legislative Council and 
carry on a strong agitation for standardised hours of work, minimum 
salary, provision for adequate leave, provident fund or gratuity, etc. 

The Professional Motor Drivers Union. —This Union was registered 
under the Indian Trade Unions Act on the 12th September 1928. The 
first general meeting was held in the month of August 1928 when a resolu- 
tion to the effect that ” This meeting of the Professional Motor Drivers of 
Bombay protests against the numerous acts of harassment imposed upon 
the taxi and other drivers of Bombay by the Police and requests the Police 
Conunissioner to accept a deputation of the representatives of the Union 
to discuss the whole situation ** was passed. Four other complaints were- 
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also submitted to the Commissioner for redress. The membership at 
the time of registration was 335 but has since improved to 432. The 
average monthly income amounted to Rs. 1266-0-0 and the expenditure 
to Rs. 317. 

The Bombay Municipal Officials* Association ,—The membership of 
this Union increased from 521 to 609 during the quarter. As a result 
of the agitation carried on by the Union it was stated that the question 
of counting the officiating periods towards Increment in the time-scale 
vvas favourably considered by the Municipal Commissioner. A detailed 
representation was submitted to the Sub-committee of the Standing 
Committee of the Municipal Corporation, which was looking into the 
matter. Mr. S. C. Joshi, the Secretary, was invited to discuss the whole 
question with the Municipal authorities. With a view to agitating for 
removal of grievances, and educating the members of the Association 
and acquainting them with its activities, a periodical styled the “ Bombay 
Municipal Journal ” was started and its first issue was published on the 
15th August 1928. 

The annual conference of the Association was held on the 15th July 
1928 in the Corporation Hall, with Mr. P. J. Murzban, M.A., M.L.C., in 
the chair. All the speakers were unanimous in their congratulations to 
the Association on its foundation and wished it success in its endeavours 
to get the grievances of the staff redressed. At the same time emphasis 
was laid on the necessity to make the body a thoroughly representative 
institution, so that it could make its voice effective. The annual report 
submitted by the Honorary Secretary and the balance sheet for the year 
1927-28 were adopted by the conference. The annual report showed 
that ten Managing Committee meetings were held during the year and 
propositions relating to (1) change in office hours, (2) commutation of 
pension, and (3) appointment of probationers, etc., were dealt with. 
There was only one application for Death Relief during the year and it 
was sanctioned. The Association endeavoured to provide means of social 
intercourse, to afford educational facilities by such methods as the mainte¬ 
nance of a reading room and library and to take all possible steps to raise 
the status of the Municipal employees. It was not, however, possible to 
achieve the object in view because of the slender means at the disposal 
of the Association. The Municipal Commissioner was therefore 
approached for funds and he granted a sum of Rs. 500 which was utilised 
in starting a library and reading room for the benefit of the members. 
The library had a collection of about 200 books. The financial position, 
though not very satisfactory, was not discouraging. During the year 
under report the total income from subscriptions and admission fees 
amounted to Rs. 1481, whereas the expenditure amounted to Rs. 1216-10-0. 
The total assets of the Association, as at 31st March 1928, amounted to 
Rs. 1337-6-6. Some of the resolutions passed at the meeting were as 
follows 

“ This General Meeting unanimously resolves that the present hours 
of office attendance be changed from 10 a.m. (B.T.) to 5 p.m. (B.T.) 
on week days and 10 a.m. (B.T.) to 2 p.m. (B.T.) on Saturdays to 
10-30 a.m. (B.T.) to 5 p.m. (B.T.) on week days and 10-30 a.m. to 
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2 p.m. (B.T.) on Saturdays, so as to bring the office time in conformity 
with that of the sister Institutions, the - Improvement Trust and 
Government Offices. 

** That, while reiterating the resolution passed at the last year’s general 
meeting regarding the equalization of the scale of pay of the Ward Office 
clerks with that of the Head Office clerics, this meeting respectfully draws 
the attention of the authorities to the facts, namely:— 

(а) 1 hat no distinction whatsoever is made while recruiting employees 

for Ward Office and Head Office work. 

(б) No distinction is shown for higher qualifications for the purpose 

of employment in the Ward and Head Office. 

(c) Nature of work in wards is in no way inferior to that of Head 

Office and vice versa. 

This meeting therefore earnestly requests that the scale of pay of the 
Ward Office clerks be so revised as to bring it on the footing of the Head 
Office Staff. 

“ This meeting requests the Municipal Commissioner to revise the 
existing pension rules so as to admit of the benefits of commutation of 
pension on the lines as obtained in the Government service. 

“ This meeting conveys its grateful thanks to the Municipal 
Commissioner for the grant of Rs. 500 towards the establishment of the 
Library of the Association and earnestly‘requests him to be pleased to 
grant a further sum of Rs. 500 this year and thereby help the Association 
to place the Library on a decent footing. 

The Remaining Unions in Bombay City. —There is nothing of particular 
interest to be reported regarding the activities of the rest of the Bombay 
Unions. The latest information in connection with membership, income 
and expenditure of all Unions not specifically dealt with in this review is 
given in Tables II and III printed on pages 178 to 200 in the October 
1928 issue of the Labour Gazette. 

AHMEDABAD 

The activities of the Unions of cotton mills operatives in Ahmedabad 
which are under the control of the local Labour Union have been dealt 
with in the article under the heeding “ Federations of Trade Unions. ” 

The B.B. & C.I. Railway Employees* Association. —The membership 
of this Union fell from 7835 to 5644 during the quarter due to the 
elimination from the rolls of all defaulters as well as retired employees. 
The activities of the Association during the quarter centred round 
organisation work. The Secretary, Mr. Manilal Kothari, held three 
meetings in Bombay and impressed upon the staff the necessity of joining 
the Association in large numbers and thereby increasing its strength. 
He addressed a meeting of railwayman of all Departments of Sirsa on the 
6th September and stated that after successfully facing several difficulties 
at different stages the Union had at last attained a position in which it 
was now possible to work methodically for the welfare of the members 
generally. He emphasised the fact that while their prim«ffy object was to 
help the members to secure a redress of their genuine and legitimate 
grievances, the Association nevertheless tried to inculcate in the minds of 
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the members the spirit of discipline and devotion to duty so essential in 
public service. Referring to the several grievances of the staff which had 
still remained unredressed» he proposed to place the whole case before the 
authorities at an early date. In conclusion he stated, “ Organise your¬ 
selves properly. Formulate only such demands as are reasonable, so as 
to make your case strong and irrefutable. Think and talk of your 
grievances in terms of conciliation and settlement and not in a spirit of 
discontent and deadlock. ” 

KARACHI 

The Karachi Municipal Sweepers* Union. —The number of members 
increased to 870 from 670 in the previous quarter. Out of the total 
membership 700 were men and 170 women. 

Three night schools and a library were started during the quarter. 
There are thus in all four night schools conducted at different quarters, 
viz., Ranchhod Lines, Old Chukla, Soldier Bazar, and Bagdadi, and two 
libraries, one at Ranchhod Lines and the other in Old Chukla. It is 
reported that the attendance at the night schools was satisfactory, and 
that on an average 76, 40, 40, and 28 pupils respectively attended at the 
centres mentioned. The. libraries were attended on an average by 
25 members. 

On a representation made by the Union, the Health Officer of the 
Karachi Municipality consented to erect a hut for creating cultural group 
life for sweepers residing in Bagdadi quarters. As a result of the agitation 
carried on by the Union, the Municipal authorities agreed to grant a half 
holiday to the sweepers once a week. A similar concession was also 
demanded for the employees of the Drainage Department. Representa¬ 
tions were made to the authorities requesting that the wages c.nd other 
working conditions of the employees of the Garden Department should 
be brought into line with those enjoyed by the other workers. As 
repeated complaints were made by the sweepers of ill-treatment by their 
superiors, a resolution was passed on the 1st July requesting the Municipal 
authorities to look into the matter. Consequently, the Municipality 
appointed a Sub-committee to enquire into certain specific complaints 
that had been made. Compensation for accident arising out of breathing 
poisonous gas was secured in one case. In order to cope with the 
growing work of the Union and in view of the proposed starting of Co¬ 
operative Societies for the benefit of the members a graduate of the 
Gujarat National University was appointed to manage the affairs of the 
Union. 

POONA 

The Military Accounts Association. —The effective membership was 
reduced to 1529 from 2154 reported for the previous quarter. The 
main activities consisted of representations made to the Military Accountant 
General, the Controller of Army Factory Accounts, Calcutta, the 
Controller of Military Accounts, Poona, and the Secretary of State 
for India, regarding the introduction of the system of compulsory retirement 
at 55 years of age for non-ministerial servants, the extension of the 
•concession of premature retirement to holders of ministerial appointments, 
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the removal of the Accounts Section of the Gun Carriage Factory, 
Jubbulpore, to a well ventilated place, the amendment of the rule in 
article 325 (6) of the Civil Service Regulations so as to allow the minimum 
leave allowance of Rs. 300 to such of the members whose salary is Rs. 300 
or more per mensem, and the appointment of additional staff for the 
Accounts Section of the Jubbulpore Gun-Carriage Factory in view of the 
increasing amount of work. 

The (G. L P. Railway) Poona Sta0 Union .—There was a rise of 238 
in the membership which stood at 675 on the 1st September 1928. On 
the 7th August, an extraordinary general meeting was held under the 
presidency of Mr. S. C. Joshi, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Advocate, when 
the G. I. P. Railway Agent’s letter recognising the Union and the conditions 
relating thereto, was read out. One of the resolutions passed, emphatically 
protested against the proposal requiring the staff of the Transportation 
Department to work for 12 hours a day for 2 days in the week instead of 
8 hours as usual. 

At another extraordinary general meeting held on the 1st October, the 
general demands formulated by the Sub-committee of the General 
Council of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation at Simla were fully 
supported and approved. It was also resolved to supplement the demands 
by facts and figures. 

REST OF THE PRESIDENCY 

Up to the end of the first quarter of the current year by far the greater 
majority of the remaining Unions in the Bombay Presidency outside the 
cities of Bombay and.Ahmedabad were postal Unions affiliated either 
to the Bombay Presidency Postal and R.M.S. Association or to the 
Bombay Presidency Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Union. The 
activities of these Unions are more or less confined to agitation for the 
removal of specific grievances and for improvements in conditions of 
service. The remarks made in connection with the activities of the two 
Federations of Postal Unions under the heading “ Federations of Trade 
Unions ” apply generally to the activities of the individual Trade Unions 
as well. During the last quarter there was considerable Trade Union 
activity in various districts of the Bombay Presidency. Five hundred 
workers of the Government Arsenal at Kirkee formed a Union at the 
beginning of July and there are now seven Trade Unions in Poona. Two 
thousand textile workers in Sholapur were organised into a Union in the 
month of May. This Union is now known as the “ Sholapur Branch of 
the Bombay Textile Labour Union.” The workers of the G. 1. P. Railway 
at Shplapur also formed a Union and this was registered on the 13th 
June 1928. The Unions of the workers of the Match Factories at Kurla 
and Ambernath which were formed during the month of May 1928 now 
consist of 500 and 800 members respectively. In view of the fact that all 
these Unions are recent formations, and most of them have been mainly 
engaged in drawing up their constitutions and their rules, th^y have no 
interesting activities to report. Endeavours will be made, however,, 
to collect as much information as possible regarding Unions in centres 
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outside Bombay and Ahmedabad cities for the next quarterly review, 
to be published in the issue of the Labour Gazette for January 1929. 

In view of the fact that there are now nearly 90 Trade Unions in the 
Bombay Presidency great difficulty is being experienced in collecting the 
necessary information for this review and for the tables which accompany 
it. The main object in publishing quarterly reviews of Trade Unions in 
the Labour Gazette is to assist Trade Unionism in the Bombay Presidency 
by giving the latest and the most authentic information with regard to 
their membership, Income and expenditure and Interesting activities. 
If these reviews are to maintain the same standard that has now been 
reached it is absolutely necessary that the Secretaries and the Assistant 
Secretaries of the various Unions should do their utmost to co-operate 
with the Labour Office by supplying the information asked for as early 
as possible. 


Women Workers in Japan 

The Central Vocational Bureau of the Japanese Ministry of Home 
Affairs is planning to call a conference of the four sectional vocational 
bureaus of the Kingdom for the reform of the methods of employing 
industrial and professional women. This official decision, according 
to the Trans-Pacific (Tokyo) of March 31, 1928, has been reached because 
of the new and difficult problems confronting such bureaus through the 
increasing numbers of women entering industry and the professions. 

Among the outstanding evils to be combated is the reckless employment 
agent who makes exorbitant charges for obtaining factory jobs for women. 
Such an agent ordinarily calls in person at homes in the rural sections and 
tries to Induce the farmers’ daughters to become factory operatives, 
“ holding out many lucrative propositions.” Sometimes he even offers 
money in advance to clinch the contract. The victims find that they 
must toil many months to get out of debt to him. 

The number of women who applied to public employment offices for 

jobs in 1920 was 5600; in 1924,82,000 ; in 1925.100.000. 

The statement below shows the number of women applicants in different 
lines of work registered at the public employment offices of Japan 

in 1927 


Industrial and mining 

.. 16,208 

Civil engineering 

297 

Commercial 

.. 6,807 

Agricultural 

137 

Marine products .. ... 

3 

Transport and communications .. 

.. 1,188 

Indoor employment .. 

.. 47382 

Miscellaneous 

.. 21,294 

Others 

738 

Total 

.. 94,056 


(From **MontUy Labour ReviewWashington, June 1928.) 
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Industrial Unrest in India 

IV 

1. Settlement at Jamshedpur 

III. STRIKE ON THE SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY 

In the September 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette, the Labour Office 
declared its intention of publishing in the October issue of this Journal 
the concluding portion of the article on the Jamshedpur strike and also 
a full account of the strike on the South Indian Railway. It was not, 
however, possible to do this because the necessary information with 
regard to the latter dispute could not be secured in time. The present 
article, therefore, gives an account of the continuation of the depute in 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works and also a detailed account of the labour 
troubles on the South Indian Railway. 

I 

LABOUR TROUBLES AT JAMSHEDPUR. 

(Continued from page 77, September 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette.) 

The total attendance at the Tata Iron and Steel Works on the 6th 
September amounted to 9292 out of about 26,000 employees of the 
Company. On the 7th it rose to 9411, but on the 8th it fell to 9282. 
The Plate Mill restarted working on the 6th September and the Company 
announced on the 11th September that a third Open Hearth Furnace had 
been restarted and was producing steel. As a result of the protracted 
negotiations carried on by Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, President of the 
Jamshedpur Labour Association with the Directors of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, a settlement of the dispute was arrived at on the 
12th September, The following is a copy of the complete terms of 
as agreed settlement upon between Mr. Bose and the Management:— 

“ Terms of Settlement 
“I. There will be no victimisation. 

“2. The men of the Boiler and Sheet Mills Departments will be restored to continuity of service. 
“ 3. All men who have been reduced from the 13th April 1928 onwards, including any employees 
of the Traffic Department who may have been reduced before that date will be taken back in the 
employ of the Company and restored to continuity of service. 

“ 4. The cases of those who have been discharged for insubordination or neglect of duty, etc., 
will be reviewed by the General Manager. 

“ 5. (1) The Company will take ail men back with the exception of:— 

(a) those who have taken settlement; 

(b) those who have gone away from Jamshedpur and will not return to work within three weeks 
from the date of resumption ; and 

(c) those who will leave voluntarily within three weeks by taking advantage of the following 

offer of the Coinpany:— 

** They will be given the amount of the railway fares to their homes and also the full amount 
of their Provident Fund including the whole of the Company*s contribution. In 
addition, they will get one month’s pay for each completed year of service.” 

(2) Reduction by not filling up vacancies in the normal course of events will continue for 12 months 
from the date of resumption. If at the end of this period the necessary reduction is not effected, 
the Company will be free to resort to immediate retrenchment. 

(3) All surplus men will be kept in a spare gang, separate from the regular required staff and will 
be given, at the same or higher rat^ of pay in their own or other departments, an opportunity of 
blling up vacancies where the work is such that they are qualified for. 
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** 6. Three weeks’ time will b« given to the men who have gone home to enable them to return 
to work. All men who do not join within a period of three weeks from the date of resumption will 
have no lien on their jobs. 

7. (1) The Company will, in order to relieve the hardship of the men, pay a loan of one month’s 
wages to each man after he returns to work. After the end of the first month a further half month’s. 
wages will be given as a loan to those who need it and apply for it. No repayment will be collected 
until January. From January onwards repayment will be collected in twenty monthly instalments 
of 5 per cent, of the amount of the loan. 

(2) The Company also agree to allow the men to pay up their arrears in house-rent in equal 
monthly instalments during the months of Octol^r. November and December 1928. 

(3) The men agree to waive the claim for according as the Company agree to grant 

the above concession instead and to sanction a further sum of two lakhs of rupees for increment 
to the staff making the total amount available for immediate increment 7 lakhs instead of 5, as 
previously announced. 

“ 8. Alteration in the Works Service Rules will not be put in force. 

” 9. In the equitable distribution of the bonus of 10 lakhs of rupees per annum the Management 
will give consideration to any representation that may be made by the Labour Association. 

”10. In the distribution of the increment sanctioned, the Management will give consideration 
to any representation that may be nuide by the Labour Association. 

”11. Those whom the Company can do without and who intend to resign voluntarily within 
three weeks from the date of resumption will be offered the following terms:— 

See5(l).(c). 

”12. In the case of vacancies which cannot remain unfilled, preference will be given to 
the men of the Agricultural Implements Department in filling up those vacancies before any 
outsiders arc taken in. 


12th September 1928. 


(Signed) C. A. ALEXANDER. 

(Signed) SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 


A mass meeting of the strikers was held in the evening of the 12th 
September in order to explain to the men the terms of the settlement 
arrived at between Mr. Bose and the Management. Mr. Homi was not 
present at the meeting. Mr. Bose, who explained the terms to the men, 
stated at the outset that he had come to terms with the Management 
only after consultation with his colleagues including Mr. Burman and 
Swami Viswananda. He advised the strikers to resume work on the 13th 
September. Mr. Homi and his followers were not, however, agreeable 
to the terms proposed and wanted the men to resume, if at all, on the 14th 
September. On the morning of the 13th September, nearly 70 per cent, 
of the strikers resumed work and thus the dispute which had dragged on 
for nearly 4i months practically came to an end. 

At a mass meeting of the workers held in the evening of the 14th 
September, Mr. Homi and his associates denounced the settlement brought 
about through the initiative of Mr. S. C. Bose. As a result, some men 
postponed resumption of work and it was apprehended that there would 
be a breach of the peace. Mr. Bose also came to the meeting and 
addressed the men explaining the circumstances under which the terms 
of settlement were arrived at and assured them that he would stay on at 
Jamshedpur, if necessary, till the situation became satisfactory.. This 
appeased the strikers and a steady improvement in the situation was 
expected. During the succeeding days Mr. Maneck Homi, however, 
continued his propaganda against the activities of Mr. S. C. Bose and this 
resulted in the workers becoming rowdy and violent. Four workmen 
were reported to have been fatally assaulted by the strikers. As the 
situation became threatening Mr. Bose who had gone to Calcutta returned 
to Jamshedpur and exerted himself in bringing the situation under controL 
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As a result of his endeavours there was considerable improvement in the 
situation. 

At a mass meeting of the workers held on the 27th September Mr. Bose's 
action in connection with the settlement of the strike was severely 
criticised. The principal charges against Mr. Bose were that he had 
arranged the terms of the settlement in such a way as to leave the men no 
better than they were before ; that he promised to circulate the terms of 
the settlement in all vernaculars bpt that he had failed to do so ; and that 
he had announced that the account of whosoever resigned voluntarily 
would be settled and would be given certain privileges but that in practice 
the Company had ruled that this would apply only to those who were 
on the original reduction list and those whom the Company could do 
without. There was a great uproar at the meeting and the Police had 
to be requisitioned in order to avoid a breach of the peace. Mr. P. 
Spratt who also addressed the meeting deplored the existence of disunity 
amongst the steel workers at Jamshedpur and strongly advised the men to 
merge the two rival Unions into one strong and well-organised Labour 
Union in order to improve their lot. Due to some misunderstanding of 
the terms offered by the Company several workers offered to resign 
voluntarily thinking that they would get the Company’s full contribution 
to the Provident Fund besides railway fare home and one month’s pay for 
each completed year of service. In order to make their posit»on quite 
clear the Company issued a circular stating that (1) the above concessions 
were only for those men whom the Company could do without and those 
who resigned voluntarily within three weeks of resumption, (2) the period 
for this purpose had been extended to October 31st, and (3) those who 
took a settlement would not be re-employed. 

EFFECT OF STRIKE ON PRODUCTION 

The following figures of production at the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur indicate the effect of the strike on the Steel Industry ;— 


Statement showing figures of Production from January 1928 
to October 1928 




Ferro 

Steel 

Finished 


rig Iron 

Manganese 

ingots 

Steel 

1928 

1 Tons 

1 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons 

January^ 

1 60.035 

154 

57.144 

39.005 

February 

58.986 

1,380 

50,058 

35,522 

March 

60.462 

1,038 

54.731 

33,080 

April 

i 56,360 

661 

48,894 

25,791 

May 

43,810 

.... 

43,033 

19,058 

June 

1 I3.%2 

j 


' « 0 « « 

July . 

16,304 

! 

'507 

2,712 

August 

23,112 

.... 1 

5,746 

8,538 

September 

28,526 

1 

18,191 

13,573 

October 

49.235 

1 

40,710 

33,751 
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LABOUR TROUBLES ON THE SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY 

In the December 1927 issue of the Labour Gazette we published an 
account of the labour troubles on the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway which 
culminated in a lock^^out for nearly three months at the B.-N. Railway 
Workshops at Kharagpur, where over ten thousand men are employed, 
in consequence of a policy of retrenchment introduced by the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. This policy followed on the recommendations made by 
Sir Vincent Raven’s State Railways Workshops Committee which was 
appointed in the year 1926 to enquire into matters connected with the 
Mechanical Departments of the State Railways of India. In the last 
paragraph of that article we stated that the next phase in connection with 
the policy of retrenchment was the proposal of the South Indian Railway 
Company, Ltd., to dispense with the services of three thousand employees 
in their workshops. In response to a notice issued by Mr. W. James, 
Vice-President of the Central Board of the South Indian Railway Labour 
Union, and Mr. U. Gopala Menon, B.A., B.L., President of the Calicut 
Railway Labour Union, a meeting of railway employees and the general 
public was held at the Town Hall at Calicut on the 8th December 1927 
under the presidency of Mr. P. Ramunni Menon, Editor of the “ Mathru 
Bhumi,” to consider what action should be adopted in case the proposals of 
the South Indian Railway Company matured into actual retrenchment. It 
was stated at the meeting that the Agent of the South Indian Railway had 
agreed to receive a deputation of representatives of the Central Board of 
the South Indian Railway Labour Union and it had been decided to call 
a General Strike in the event of negotiations with the Agent failing to 
produce the desired effect. On the 15th December 1927, a public 
meeting was held at Madras under the auspices of the newly formed S. I. 
Railway Labour Union to protest against the proposals for retrenchment 
made by the administration of the South Indian Railway in consequence 
of the construction of the new workshops at Golden Rock and the transfer 
of several hundreds of men from the Railway workshops at Negapatam, 
Podanur and Trichinopoly. A similar protest meeting was also held at 
Madura. On the 16th December 1927, the Agent, South Indian Railway 
issued the following communique :— 

I understand that the workshop j»ta(T arc contemplating a strike as a protest against the orders 
which have been issued in connection with the transfer of men from three centres to new workshops 
at Golden Rock which are now nearing completion. Before these orders were issued, I met 
representatives of all the staff concerned and explained to them as clearly as possible what it was 
proposed to do and what steps were to be taken to mitigate the hardship which must occur to those 
for whom work could not be found at Golden Rock. While one sympathises with such cases the 
fact remains that the reductions arc inevitable, as in the new workshops, which are equipped with 
all modem methods for expediting work and with devices for saving labour, it is literally impossible 
to find work for the same number of men as are at present employed in the three centres which have 
none of these conveniences. 

**Thc position to date, with regard to the reductions that have already taken place, is that 
89 temporary men belonging to the Wagon Shop were not transferred to Golden Rock early in 1927. 
In addition to these, there are a^ut 70 men on the permanent staff who elected to remain at Nega¬ 
patam. These men were allowed to remain at work until the Wagon and Body shops were closed 
when their services then terminated and they were given all the concessions such as gratuity etc., to 
which they where entitled under the rules. Since the date on which I made the announcement of 
the reductions referred to a^ve to the men, which was on September 9,1927, not a single man 
on permanentstatfhaa been dispensed with under the scheme of retrenchment. It has also been 
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notified that in view of the recent troubles which have occurred at Kharagpur over the same question 
the I^ilway Board have appointed a Committee of two Officers to enquire into the reasonableness 
both of the reductions proposed and of the methods of carrying them out and until this inquiry 
is held» I shall endeavour to arrange that no reductions will be made. A strike therefore at the 
present moment, merely as a protest against proposals which have not yet been given effect to and 
which will be carried out on terms yet to be decided by the Committee referred to would appear 
to he entirely unwarranted and unjustified. 

“ I further understand that the workshop staff arc endeavouring to organise a general strike 
throughout the Railway in sympathy with their protest and with this end in view are carrying out 
propaganda work at all stations on the Railway and I am gratified to find that so far as I can ascertain, 
their efforts to date are not meeting with any very great measure of support. 1 feel it must be clear 
to the majority of the staff that to inconvenience the general public in this way at a time when they 
particularly desire to travel, merely in sympathy with a retrenchment which, while inevitable, has 
not yet been given effect to and is still to be enquired into, cannot be justified, and such a course 
of action, if taken, is not likely to receive any measure of support or sympathy from cither myself 
or from the public. 

** So far as the public is concerned, I can only My that should such a situation arise, every endeavour 
will be made to maintain the normal train service and that I shall not hesitate to engage special staff 
in order to keep the fullest service possible running during the strike. That I shall be able to find 
such staff there is little doubt and the permanent men arc therefore warned that if they do agree to 
co-operate in a strike, which in my opinion is at the present moment neither warranted nor justified,, 
they run a grave risk of losing their employment as consideiation will have to be given to those men 
who arc specially engaged in order to maintain the train service.’ * 

At a Conference of the employees of the S. I. Railway, held at Negapatam 
on the 21st and 22nd January 1928, resolutions were passed declaring the 
proposed scheme of retrenchment to be unnecessary and unjust. 

On the 17th April, the Agent, S. 1. Railway issued a circular regarding 
the Golden Rock Workshop retrenchment scheme. He offered a bonus 
of 1/12 of a month’s pay for each month’s service put in, provided 
voluntary resignations were submitted. Should the offer of voluntary 
resignations not effect the necessary retrenchment of 3171 hands, which 
it was proposed to make, it was announced that retrenchment by selection 
would be adopted. In view of the fact that the retrenchment scheme 
launched by the S. I. Railway might be causing some anxiety in the minds 
of the public, the Agent again issued a communique on the 18th June 
giving a history of the scheme so that the position of the administration 
might be made clear. Certain methods of retrenchment had been 
proposed but as the men were not satisfied. Government appointed 
a Committee to enquire into the question generally. The Committee 
agreed with the proposal which had been made with regard to the number 
of men to be employed at Golden Rock and recommended most liberal 
terms for those whose services would be no longer required. The main 
offer was that double the gratuity which a man was entitled to under 
ordinary circumstances would be given to those who resigned their 
appointments voluntarily within the specified time. The offer and the 
benefit of taking advantage of it, had been explained to the workmen who,, 
however, had not taken advantage of it to the extent anticipated. The 
men were informed that if this offer, which was a most liberal and generous 
one, failed to obtain the required reduction in numbers, the following 
methods of selection would be resorted to :— 

(a) The records for the past two years of all men who would not 
resign voluntarily would be examined by the officers under whom they 
were working and those whose records showed them to be bad time¬ 
keepers or bad workmen would not be selected for transfer to. Golden 
Rock; 
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(A) Such men whose past records were found to be satisfactory in 
the above respect would be subjected to a Trade Test which would be 
framed by the Works Manager, suited to the average capacity of ordinary 
workmen; and 

(c) Those who satisfactorily passed the above two tests would be 
examined for medical fitness. 

In conclusion, the Agent stated that he understood from Press reports 
that the men proposed organising methods of resisting selection in the 
manner proposed and that they intended to refuse to undergo any test. 
While sympathising with the men over those reductions, the Agent stated 
that Tie was afraid that there was no getting round the fact that the 
reductions must be made. At the same time he assured the men that 
everything possible would be done to mitigate hardships and to deal 
with the men in an absolutely fair and impartial manner in carrying out 
the proposals and that there was no intention of forcing the men to submit 
to the proposed test if they did not wish to do so. But the only alternative 
would then be to treat any man who did not agree to be tested as not 
selected and his services would be dispensed with when the time came 
for his particular workshop to be closed down. 

On the 21st June a representation was made to the Government of 
Madras on behalf of the S. I. Railway workers at the Golden Rock 
and Negapatam workshops against the administration imposing certain 
tests for the new retrenchment scheme. The Government replied to 
say that Railways being a Central subject they could not take any action 
in connection with the matter but that the necessary precautions for 
preserving law and order had been taken. With a view to avoiding any 
possible breach of the peace the District Magistrate, Trichinopoly, banned 
the holding of labour meetings after 9 p.m. On the 27th June, the Agent 
published an open letter to the employees of the Railway drawing their 
attention to the fact that he had liberalised the scale of bonus on represen¬ 
tations made to him and that nearly 755 men had already come under the 
revision. He promised an enciuiry into the grievances of the menial staff. 

I am sure, ” said the Agent, “ that the staff knows that I am always 
ready to examine and deal sympathetically with grievances. I wish to 
remind you of the friendly relations in which we have hitherto worked. 
Do not be led away by promises made by strike promoters who have 
nothing to lose. I feel every confidence that you will do your duty now 
as you have always done in the past.” 

During the week ended the 28th June 1928, the workshop labourers 
definitely declined to undergo the proposed tests as a basis of selection for 
transfer to the Golden Rock workshops. About 1,400 workers entered 
the workshops at Podanur as usual on the 29th June but observed Satya-- 
graha. They left the shops for the mid-day meal but the Railwa}" 
authorities did not allow the daily-paid men to re-enter the shops after the 
recess. On the same day 1,485 workmen af the Golden Rock workshops 
also resorted to Satyagraha and the labourers of the Negapatam workshops 
observed the same tactics. As a consequence, the Agent, South Indian 
Railway, declared a lock-out in these workshops until further notice. 

MO R 27—5 
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On the 30th June the S. I. Railway Engineering Workshopmen at 
Trichinopoly went in a huge procession through the streets and held a 
mass meeting at which Mr. Mukundlal Sircar declared that unless the 
Agent withdrew the retrenchment order there would be a General Strike 
on the 14th July. The Central Committee of the S. I. R. Labour Union 
allotted a sum of Rs. 16,000 for propaganda at important centres for 
organising a General Strike. Messrs. Singaravelu Chetty and Mukundlal 
Sircar left for Bombay on the 1st July, after addressing a public meeting of 
the South Indian Railway labourers, in order to consult the leaders of the 
other Railway workers and to get their assurance for a sympathetic strike 
if necessary. On the 2nd July a notice was issued by the Agent stating 
that the workshops at Podanur, Negapatam and Trichinopoly would be 
reopened as soon as it was definitely assured that the daily-paid men at 
any individual centre were prepared to work properly and undertook not 
to offer Satyagraha. Some monthly paid chargemen of the Mechanical 
Engineering workshops at Negapatam resumed work on the 5th July, in 
spite of the resolution passed previously by the monthly paid labourers not 
to resume work until their grievances were redressed. In view of the 
impending General Strike the President, Central Committee, S.I.R. Labour 
Union, issued a notice of warning to the public asking them to postpone 
their journeys and to stop booking of goods. On the 9th July the President, 
S. 1. Railway Strike Committee, at a meeting held at Trichinopoly, replied 
to the Agent agreeing to secure the necessary number of resignations on 
the receipt of information on the extent of the proposed retrenchment and 
if the Agent extended facilities for two Labour Representatives throughout 
the line in order to secure the necessary number of such resignations. 
The Agent published a second open letter to the workers in which he 
stated that he fully realised the value of a contented staff. He recalled 
to the memory of the strikers his compliance with the Labour Union’s 
demands for an extension of time for voluntary resignations and their 
proposals in respect of other grievances. He denied the allegation made 
to the effect that the present wages of drivers, foremen, guards and 
brakesmen, station staff and menials were low, and gave figures to show 
that their salaries were at least 50 per cent, higher than what they were 
in the pie-war period. He warned the men against going out on strike 
and observed that in case they resorted to direct action he would be 
compelled, in the interests of discipline, to refuse to grant any pay during 
the period of the strike. On the 13th July Mr. Krishnaswamy Pillay, 
President of the Central Committee of the S. I. R. Labour Union, sent a 
letter to the Agent stating that if he did not accede to the demands of the 
men there would be a General Strike on the Railway from the 20th July. 
The Central Committee of the Union also issued a notice to the workers 
stating that since every effort for redressing their grievances had failed, 
all Railway workers should down tools on the night of the 19th July. It 
was stated that while the Strike Committee commanded partial support 
irom the men on the line south of Trichinopoly, those in the north between 
Trichinopoly and Madras were unwilling to support the proposal for a 
General Strike. 
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In a statement issued to the Press by the Agent on the 17th July he 
stated that the Railway administration had done everything in its power to 
alleviate the hardships likely to be caused to the workers by the inevitable 
reduction in the workshop staff and that the Labour Union’s threat of a 
General Strike was a complete negation of all constitutional methods of 
composing differences. He also assured the public that arrangements 
would be made for the running of the trains with the minimum possible 
inconvenience to the public. On the 19th July, the Agent informed the 
President, Strike Committee, that he was prepared to submit the case of 
menials and the outstanding grievances of the running staff to arbitration 
by the Labour Commissioner, Madras, on condition that the General 
Strike was called off. In spite of the Agent’s offer the General Strike 
commenced on the 19th July, and practically all menials and line staff 
throughout the metre-gauge, amounting to about 17,500 men in all, 
including the workshopmen, went out at mid-night 19/20. Workshopmen 
lay across the rails preventing the passage of trains. Several mail and 
passenger trains from various directions were held up. Batches of strikers 
who were responsible for the holding up of trains at various points were 
arrested by the Police. Owing to the strike of menials and pointsmen, 
station staffs had to attend to points and signals while drivers and guards 
had to open the level crossing gates themselves. The Anglo-Indian 
members of the Railway staff however remained loyal and performed 
various duties of the menial staff. The strike propagandists were busy 
addressing meetings of the strikers in various parts of the City of Madras. 
The strikers placed boulders on the railway lines to obstruct the passage 
of trains, disconnected couplings between carriages and in more than 
one case held up trains, mounted engines and disabled them by removing 
the fire. The Tuticorin and Tutimelur stations were looted by the 
strikers, furniture was broken and many tickets were carried away. As a 
result of the activities of the strikers in removing the rails, cutting telegraph 
wires and smashing level crossing gates, etc., the Police had to resort to 
opening fire on the strikers in one case in order to prevent further damage 
to persons and property. The trains that were run were accompanied 
by Police escorts. About 2,000 strikers practised Satyagraha in front of 
trains at Mayavaram. The Police, who tried to disperse the men, were 
compelled to open fire on the strikers in self-defence. There were no 
deaths or casualties due to the firing at Mayavaram. 

Mr. Shivrao, Chairman of the Trade Union Congress, addressing a 
mass meeting of the labourers said that all possibilities of settlement had 
not been exhausted before the General Strike was declared and added that 
India must get rid of communist influence, because it was responsible for 
the disruption of real Trade Unionism. 

As a result of the hooliganism of the strikers, the Railway administration 
suspended all trains except through trains to and from Madras and two 
suburban trains with effect from the 21st July. On the same date, at 
about mid-night, No. 3 Boat Mail to Madras capsized and two bogey third 
class carriages telescoped as a result of the strikers removing fish-plates 
from the lines. About 11 passengers were injured, one of whom 
subsequently died. At several stations batches of strikers set fire to station 
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premises and destroyed engines and rakes besides violently assaultingr 
Railway ofiicials and police-men. A batch of 500 strikers in Madras City 
went round in procession and stood on the public road in front of the 
Railway Police offices and demanded the release of the arrested strikers. 
The Police, however, dispersed them. The strike spread to Calicut where 
almost all the employees of the Engineering Department joined the strike. 
Porters, sweepers, gatemen, pointsmen and other menials also struck work 
in sympathy. The Police patrolled the lines and guarded the stations at 
various points. Some strikers who tried to obstruct the running of 
Trivandrum Express at a station near Villupuram were charged by the 
Police with bayonets and 25 men were injured. 

The Agent issued a circular informing the strikers that such of them as 
were convicted would be dismissed from service and would forfeit all 
amounts such as gratuity, etc. In order to minimise the risk of accidents 
the Railway authorities suspended night running of trains on the metre- 
gauge and also booking of goods until further notice. Loyal workers were 
intimidated by the strikers. On the 23rd July the Madura Passenger 
was also wrecked by the strikers between Kodaikanal Road and Ambaturai 
stations by the removal of rail joints and fish-plates. As a matter of safe¬ 
guard, therefore, all trains were preceded by pilot engines and escorted by 
armed Police. 

Owing to the serious situation created by the General Strike, all District 
Magistrates were empowered by Government to use Emergency Powers 
in case of any serious disturbances. The Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Madras proceeded to Trichlnopoly to study the strike 
situation and to confer with the Agent, if necessary. The Chief Secretary, 
in consultation with the Inspector-General of Police and the Agent, S. I. 
Railway, decided upon a programme of elaborate precautions to safeguard 
Railway property and human life from the activities of the strikers. 

Some of the strikers returned to duty at certain stations on the 
23rd July and the Railway management began to employ new hands at all 
Important stations in place of those who had struck work. Messrs. Mukund- 
lal Sircar and Singaravelu Chetty, two communist leaders connected with 
the strike, were arrested and the premises of the labour paper “ ThoHlali 
of the Railway Labour Union, the offices of the Central Committee, and 
also the residences of certain members of the Committee were searched by 
the Police. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras, issued an order 
under Section 144, I, P. C., prohibiting meetings and processions of 
strikers in Madras City held to support and express sympathy with the 
S. L Railway strikers, for a period of two months. 

On the 24th July all pointsmen, porters and menials, who had been on 
strike at the Tiruppur station resumed work. Mr. V, V. Glri, Secretary 
of the All-India Railwaymen s Federation, in a statement to the Press 
regarding the S. I. Railway strike situation, appealed to the Government 
of India and Sir George Rainey to summon a representative conference 
of the labour leaders and the Railway authorities in order to arrive at a 
lasting compromise between the two parties. He also exhorted the S. L 
Railway strikers to maintain a spirit of absolute non-violence lest they 
should lose public support. 
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There was a slight improvement in the situation on the 25th July. 
Menials and gangmen at various points throughout the system were 
reported to have resumed work. The Central Labour Union, Trichinopoly, 
wired to the Labour Commissioner, Madras, and Sir George Rainey, 
Simla, requesting arbitration regarding the increase of menials* wages, 
redress of running staff’s grievances, payment of lock-out wages and 
absorption of surplus men after voluntary resignations and also asking 
Government to issue definite instructions to the Agent immediately. 
Mr. D. Krishnaswamy Pillai, President of the S. I. Railway Labour 
Union’s Central Committee, who had been directing the strike, was 
arrested on the 25th July. The situation on the broad-gauge section of 
the S. I. Railway was normal. The position with regard to the metre- 
gauge became quieter from the 26th July, when the men began to drift 
back to work. As a result, the full train service was resumed in the Madras 
Suburban areas and urgent goods traffic was being cleared by goods and 
mixed trains. Several strike leaders including Mr. Ismail Khan, 
President of the Strike Propaganda Committee, Podanur, were arrested. 
On the 27th July, the strikers at several more stations resumed work and 
the situation became practically normal. Besides the passenger train 
service, goods trains were also running on all sections of the main line and 
on the more important branch lines. Night running of trains was resumed 
except between Mayavaram and Aiantangi, Tanjore and Negapatam 
and Trichinopoly Junction, where Interference was still considered possible 
through the workshopmen of Negapatam and Golden Rock. The 
precautionary measures of the police were still maintained. At Podanur 
almost all the strikers, excepting the workshopmen, resumed work. 
Mr. Narayanaswamy, Secretary of the Strike Committee, left for 
Trichinopoly to consider the advisability of launching Satyagraha at 
Podanur and other places but he was arrested at Trichinopoly. The 
Agent notified the workshops’ staff that the works would be reopened at 
any time when the men undertook to be of good behaviour and that under 
no circumstances would pay be given for the period the men were off 
duty. Except for the Indian drivers and foremen at Trichinopoly 
Junction and Madura, the General Strike was practically at an end on 
the 27th July. 

In a communication to the Press on the 29th July, the Agent stated that 
the situation was rapidly returning to normal and that night running of all 
trains would be resumed as soon as signals were restored to order. He 
however regretted that owing to the considerable dislocation of the work¬ 
ing caused by the strike, it would not be possible for the Railway to run 
special trains for festivals this year. The S. I. Railway Strike Committee 
called ojff the General Strike with effect from 6 a.m. on the 30th July. The 
Agent, S. I. Railway, notified the recommencement of work at Golden 
Rock and Podanur workshops from the 31st July. The men who would 
not return to duty or who resigned voluntarily on or before the 4th August 
would be considered to have left service and would be paid off while the 
men performing Satyagraha would be dismissed. It was also stated that 
the men at Podanur who had resumed work would have the option to 
retire voluntarily before those shops were transferred to Golden Rock. 
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In an interview with a Press representative, the Agent said that he received 
no communication from the Strike Committee on the calling off of the 
strike ; but that with the exception of a few drivers, foremen and workshop 
staff, practically all men were back on duty. 

The notice calling off the General Strike was issued by the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Local Labour Union, Trichinopoly. But 
Messrs. E. Kirk and N. S. Ramaswamy Iyengar, two labour leaders, 
expressed the opinion that the notice issued by the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Local Labour Union was premature and unauthorised 
and they proposed to carry on negotiations with the Agent. 

Mr, Ismail Khan, President of the Strike Propaganda Committee, \vho 
had been arrested, was bound over to be of good behaviour for a period 
of six months on two sureties of Rs. 100 each. Mr. V. V. Giri, General 
Secretary of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, informed the 
press that in view of the critical situation on the S. I. Railway and the 
threatened strike of the G. 1. P. Railwaymen, a meeting of the Council 
of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation would be convened at Madras 
on the 5th August in order to consider the grievances of all railwaymen 
and to concert measures for redressing them. 

The Agent, S. I. Railway, withdrew the official recognition of the 
Railway Labour Union owing to non-fulfilment, on the part of the Union, 
of the conditions under which recognition was ordinarily granted. He 
declined to enter into correspondence with that body in future until it 
was reconstituted and reorganised under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 
The Agent, however, promised to meet deputations of employees in various 
departments early in Septeml>er in order to get into direct touch with the 
staff and talk over questions on which misunderstandings might still 
exist. 

On the 1st August, the restrictions placed on the booking of goods were 
removed, normal booking conditions were resumed, and through trains 
were running to scheduled timings. The strike situation was, however, 
considered by the Labour Union as still serious and it was stated that the 
men were unwilling to resume work until the arrested leaders were 
released. The ban imposed on public meetings convened for the purpose 
of expressing sympathy with the strikers, was removed. On the 3rd 
August, over 1500 labourers of the Negapatam workshops and 60 men at 
Podanur tendered their resignations in accordance with the decision of 
the S. I. Railway Labour Union. The employees at the Golden Rock 
and Trichinopoly workshops also proposed to tender their resignations. 

About 354 strikers resumed work at the Podanur workshops on the 4th 
August. This being the last day for resumption of work according to the 
Agent s previous notification, the management proposed to dismiss those 
strikers who were still out, and to engage new hands. It was reported 
that over 5000 workers, in all, tendered their resignations up to the 4th 
August. 

In reply to a reference from the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, the Agent stated that there remained no point for reference to 
arbitration in view of the fact that the line staff and menials had resumed 
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work. The Agent stated that he, however, proposed to meet the repre¬ 
sentatives of the men shortly and if, after discussion, there remained any 
specific points which had not proved susceptible of agreement, he would 
consider the advisability of submitting them to arbitration by the Labour 
Commissioner, Madras, or any authority that might be appointed. He 
also pointed out that his previous circular, dealing with the proposed 
retrenchment of the workshop staff and the question of pay for the strike 
period, had the full approval of the Government of India. 

Over 40 strikers who had been arrested for offences cognizable under the 
Indian Railways Act, were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
One Railway employee with two others (not traced) attempted to remove 
the rails on the Trichinopoly-Erode line but was detected and arrested. 
He was convicted and sentenced to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Through booking of goods and coaching traffic was resumed without 
restriction on and from the 10th August. On the same date, the Agent, 
S. I. Railway, issued a notice stating that he was willing to re-employ the 
men who resigned voluntarily if they were willing to abide by the conditions 
regarding the Trade Test and the Medical Test, and the withdrawal of 
certain leave privileges. These and other new hands on re-joining would 
be admitted to the S. I. Railway Provident Fund. The Agent also issued 
an order to the effect that vacancies at the Golden Rock Workshop should 
be filled, in the first instance, from men who had been previously in service 
and who were prepared to comply with the Company’s conditions. 

On the 22nd August, a deputation consisting of Messrs. P. T. Rajan 
Ratnasabhapathy Mudallar, and A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar waited on His 
Excellency the Governor of Madras to discuss questions relating to the 
strike. The deputation emphasised the need for better relations between 
the Railway Company and their employees and suggested that an Arbitra¬ 
tion Board should be appointed by Government to settle differences. 
They also represented that prosecutions and orders under Section 144, 
Criminal Procedure Code, executed in connection with the strike, should 
be withdrawn. 

On the 23rd August, the Agent issued a notification stating that deputa¬ 
tions from drivers, foremen, station masters, traffic outdoor staff and 
others would be received by him from the 1st to the 11th September. 
The S. I. Railway Union officials issued an appeal on the 31st August to 
the members of the Legislatures, Provincial and Central, asking them to 
move Government for granting a redress of the grievances of the S. L 
Rallwaymen which,, they stated, were genuine and deep-rooted. The 
Government of Madras issued a Communique on the 31st August setting 
forth the facts regarding the strike and pointing out that in view of the 
fact that the strike had ended there was no point left over for consideration 
and that there was no necessity for the appointment of an Arbitration 
Board* It was also stated that while Government sympathised with the 
strikers they could not withdraw cases instituted against peace-breakers 
and offenders against law because the maintenance of public peace and 
safety was the foremost duty of Government. Eighteen leaders, including 
Mukundlal Sircar and Singaravelu Chetty, were charged with offences 
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under Sections 126 and 128 of the Indian Railways Act and under Sections 
120 (6) and 109, I. P.C. 

Thus the General Strike on the S. I. Railway which lasted for about 10 
days, was brought to an end by the unconditional resumption of work by 
the strikers. None of the demands of the men on which they based their 
decision to strike, was conceded by the Railway administration. No pay 
was given to the men for the strike peri^. Many who resigned 
voluntarily in order to get the benefits of the double gratuity offered, 
were re-engaged on new terms and many others were expected to rejoin 
shortly. Seven hundred new hands were engaged in place of old hands. 

-jL,j' 

The International Labour Office 

MEETINC OF THE GOVERNING BODY 

In response to a cordif 1 invitation from the Polish Government, the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office held its 42nd Session 
from 5th to 8th October in Warsaw and on 10th October in Cracow. 

It was decided that the 12th Ordinary Session of the International Labour 
Conference should open on 30th May 1929, and the special Maritime 
Session on 10th October 1929. It was also decided to add to the agenda 
of the special Maritime Session the question of the establishment by 
maritime countries of a minimum of professional competency to be required 
from captains and navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships. 

A large part of the Session was taken up by the discussion of the steps to 
be taken to give effect to the resolutions adopted by the Conference at 
its 11 th Session, As regards the request for an enquiry into the conditions 
of work in the textile industry in the different countries, it was decided after 
an interesting debate, to appoint a committee to make proposals as to the 
scope of such an enquiry. 

In execution of other resolutions adopted by the Conference, it was 
decided to continue the study of industrial relations and of the causes of 
decreased production ; as regards industrial relations, a special effort will 
be made to define the methods of developing the spirit of collaboration 
between employers and workers, while in the investigation of the causes 
of decreased production special attention will be given to the means of 
preventing Waste in industry. 

The Governing Body also decided to maintain the Committee on 
Article 408, appointed as an experiment two years ago, and reappointed the 
existing Committee with the addition of two new members. 

In order to give satisfaction to a desire repeatedly expressed at sessions 
of the Conference by Far-Eastern delegates, and as a mark of the universal 
nature of the Organisation, the Governing Body unanimously approved a 
proposal that the Director should visit the Far East, and so establish for 
the first time direct contact with those distant peoples, who have never 
ceased to show their devotion to the work of the International Labour 
Office. (From Industrial and Labour Information,'' Geneva, October 15, 
1928) 
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Working Class Family Budget Enquiry 
in Ahmedabad 

Report of the Labour Office* 

The Labour Office conducted an enquiry into family budgets of the 
working classes in Ahmedabad in 1926. A report based on the results of 
the enquiry has now been published together with photographs, charts 
and statistical tables. 

The enquiry was conducted through the Lady Investigators of the 
Labour Office who filled in the schedule specially drawn up for the 
purpose. Three in every hundred families in Ahmedabad were visited 
and in all 985 family budgets were collected out of which 872 were 
accepted for final tabulation. 

An analysis of the families according to income classes shows that 
the majority of them or 80’85 per cent, of the total have an income of 
between Rs. 20 and Rs. 60 per month. The income class in which the 
largest number of families is to be found is Rs. 40 and below Rs. 50, 

Of the families considered, 78*67 per cent, were Hindu, 20*18 
per cent. Muhammadan and 1*15 per cent. Christian. Nearly 80 per 
cent, of the families come from the city itself or the surrounding districts 
of Gujerat, while nearly 11 per cent, come from Rajputana and only 
4 per cent, from the Deccan and Konkan. 

THEFAME.Y 

The average number of persons per family in Ahmedabad is 4*00, 
3*87 of whom live in the family and 0'13 away from the family. Of the 
3*87 persons living in the family 1*36 are adult males, 1*21 adult 
females and I *30 children under 14 years of age. It is noticeable that the 
average number of persons living in the Ahmedabad family is appreciably 
lower than at Sholapur and Bombay where it is 4 ’ 57 and 4 ‘ 2 respectively. 

WORKERS AND DEPENDANTS IN THE FAMILY 

Of the 3 *87 persons in the family 1 * 66 are earners and 2*21 dependants. 
Of the earners I *25 are men, 0*37 women and 0*04 children. Comparing 
the number of earners and dependants per 100 working class families 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, the figures for earners are, for 
Bombay City 154, Ahmedabad 166 and Sholapur 196. As regards the 
number of wage-earners in families, it is seen that in nearly half the 
number of cases there was only one wage-earner and in nearly 40 per cent, 
of the families there were two. The highest number of earners recorded 
in one family was 5. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE FAMILY 

As in the case of the Sholapur enquiry information was collected 
regarding relationship of the various members of the family to its head 

* Copies of the Report can be obtained from the Superintendent, Government Printing and 
Stationery, or from the Labour Office, ^cretariat, Bombay : Price Annas 4 or 5</. 
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with a view to ascertaining the prevailing type of the family and to 
determine, if possible, the relation between income and the type of 
the family. As, however, all the budgets collected did not furnish the 
necessarydata, only 812 could be utilised for the purpose of this analysis. 
It is seen from the tabulation of these budgets that 64 per cent, of the 
families were natural and 36 per cent, were joint. In the case of the 
Sholapur cotton mill workers the corresponding percentages were 
44 and 56 respectively. 

COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES 

The data collected in the course of the enquiry regarding the composi¬ 
tion of families shows that among natural families, 35 per cent, contain 
only the husband and the wife, 21 per cent, contain a child under 14 in 
addition and 15 per cent, contain two children under 14 years of age. 
A comparison with the Sholapur family budget investigation shows that 
there only 24 per cent, of the natural families contain husband and wife 
only. As regards joint households, the composition differs greatly and 
it is difficult to single out any prevailing type of composition. 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 

An attempt was made during the course of the enquiry to ascertain 
the ages of the earners in families. Of the 1394 wage-earners for whom 
data could be collected 1108 were males and 286 females. It is seen 
that the bulk or 85 per cent, of the males are above 15 and below 45, 
while the bulk or 86 per cent, of the women workers are above 15 and 
below 40. 

WORKERS AND THEIR MONTHLY EARNINGS 

In the 872 families considered there were 1443 workers, 1090 of whom 
were men, 320 women and 33 children. It is seen that though in many 
cases the monthly earnings of individual workers are as low as less than 
Rs.6, in the majority or 61 per cent, of the cases the earnings vary from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 33 per month. No woman wage-earner gets more than 
Rs. 33 per month, and no child worker gets Rs. 15 per month. 

The monthly earnings of cotton mill workers were separately tabulated. 
Out of the total of 1443 wage-earners, 1049 were employed in cotton 
mills. The results of this separate tabulation show that of the 1049 
workers, 814 or 77*60 per cent, were men, 217 or 20*69 per cent, women 
and 18 oi 1*71 per cent, were children. The earnings of cotton mill 
workers appear to be higher than of other workers in Ahmedabad. 
They are also higher than those of the Sholapur cotton mill workers. 

INCOME OF THE FAMILY 

The income of the family is made up not only of the regular monthly 
earnings of the workers in the family but it also includes income from 
certain supplementary sources. Roughly speaking, the Ahmedabad 
working class family has a monthly income of about Rs. 44-8-0. 
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EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILY 

The following table shows the percentage distribution of expenditure 
on the various groups of articles included in the family budget:— 


Food 

.. 57-90 

Fuel and lighting 

7-04 

Clothing 

9-45 

Bedding and household necessaries 

ri6 

House-rent 

n-74 

Miscellaneous 

.. 12-7! 


It is of Interest to compare the percentage distribution of expenditure 
of the working class in Ahmedabad with a similar class of persons in 
Bombay and Sholapur. The following table gives the comparison :— 



Bombay working ’ 

Sholapur cotton 

; Ahmedabad 

— 

class budgets i 

mill workers’ 

working class 


(1921-22) ! 

budgets (1925) 

budgets (1926) 

Food 

56*32 

52*76 

57*90 

Fuel and lighting .. 

7*29 

10*28 

7*04 

Clothing 

8*40 

12*70 

9*45 

Bedding and household necessaries . 2*26 

1 *08 

1*16 

House-rent 

7*67 

6*72 

11*74 

Miscellaneous 

18*06 

16*46 

12*71 


Total .. 100*00 

t 

100*00 

! 100-00 

More than half the ex 

penditure of the family 

is on food. 

It is difficult 

to say what is the stapl 

e food of working class 

families in 

Ahmedabad 


because it appears that there both wheat and rice have equal importance 
from the point of view of the consumption of the family. It is of Interest 
to observe here that the Labour Office is informed that the Hindu working 
class families in Ahmedabad change their staple according to the seasons. 
Bajri is generally used during the monsoon and wheat during summer. 

HOUSING 

As in Bombay City, so also in Ahmedabad, the bulk (97 per cent, in the 
case of Bombay and 73 per cent, in the case of Ahmedabad) of the working 
class families live in one-room tenements. In the majority of cases, the 
number of occupants per tenement is 2, 3 or 4. Cases of overcrowding 
are, however, not rare. The monthly rent paid by the majority of the 
families varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6. The average rent paid by a family 
comes to Rs. 4-9-11. The average floor space available for each person 
in the family is 47 *36 square feet, 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The Ahmedabad worker is heavily indebted. The amount of debt 
varies from a few rupees to many times the monthly income. The money 
is borrowed at heavy rates of interest which in the majority of cases vary 
from 12 to 24 per cent. But higher rates of interest are not uncommon, 
and in fact in one case the rate of interest reported was as high as 
225 per cent. 
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Immigrant Labour in Ceylon 

Administration Report for 1927 

There were probably 885,000 Indians in Ceylon in 1927 out of a total 
population which now slightly exceeds 5,280,000, The number of Indians 
resident on estates, i.e., on plantations exceeding ten acres in extent, was 
719,552. Out of these 241,200 were men, 234,131 women and 244,221 
children. There are probably over 10,000 estates in Ceylon and Indians 
were employed on 1852 tea, rubber, cacao and cardamom estates. 

POUTICAL AND LEGAL RIGHTS OF INDIANS IN CEYLON 

By Ordinance No. 13 of 1889 no kangany, subordinate kangany or 
labourer shall be liable to arrest under the provisions of the Civil Procedure 
Code, 1889, in execution of a decree for money. This protection of 
Indian debtors and their employers is not granted to other debtors in 
Ceylon. A Government department has been specially created inter alia 
to protect Indian immigrant labourers as regards recruitment, transport, 
treatment, etc., and a special Agent has been appointed “ for the purpose 
of safeguarding the interests of Indian immigrant labour in Ceylon. * 
The rights of association and combination are also conceded and there is 
no legal or other obstacle to the exercise of such rights but there are no 
Indian labour unions in Ceylon. 

EDUCATION OF INDIANS ON ESTATES 

Considerable progress was made during the year as regards the starting 
of estate schools and no less than 192 new school buildings were provided. 
The total number of registered estate schools was 304 as compared with 
294 in 1926. The total number of children of school-going age at the 
end of September 1927 was 87,023 of whom 32,299 were attending 
school. 

PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN ON ESTATES 

The Medical Wants Ordinance of 1912 places on planters the legal duty 
of providing medical aid for labourers in need of such and of providing 
free maternity benefit, namely, sufficient food and lodging for one month, 
absence from work for one month and of seeing that all children under 
the age of one year receive proper care and nourishment. In fact on 
nearly all estates a money grant is given at times of child birth in addition 
to the above. Most of the up-country estates supply a free meal of curry 
and rice daily to non-working children, while the free issues of rice to 
children are common on the estates. Night work is practically unknown 
except at very busy times in tea factories. Work is then done in relays 
and wages at higher than the usual rates are paid. The Ceylon Government 
at the request of the Government of India has made it illegal for children 
under ten years of age to work. Clauses of the Washington Convention of 
1919 and of the general conference of the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion of the League of Nations held at Genoa in 1920 relating to the 
employment of women and children in industrial undertakings and night 
work were legalised in Ceylon by Ordinance No. 6 of 1903. Children 
under 14 years of age cannot lawfully be employed in mines, quarries or 
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factories or at engineering or transport work while persons under 18 years 
of age cannot lawfully be employed as a rule on night work in the above- 
mentioned occupations. Women cannot lawfully be employed on night 
work in similar undertakings. 

HOUSING 

By Ordinance Nos. 9 and 10 of 1912 the Government has power to 
compel planters who employ Indian labour to house their estate employees 
properly. Legal regulations subsidiary to the Ordinance enact that a 
living room shall not be less than 12 feet by 10 feet in floor area and that 
there shall be a clear space of at least 40 feet around (lines of group of 
labourers’ dwellings). Statistics collected from 1906 estates show that 
from January 1922 to the end of 1927 about 134,047 rooms were constructed 
or reconstructed on 1906 estates employing 659,482 Indian labourers at a 
cost of Rs. 48,847,836 while some 30,521 more rooms will probably be 
erected in 1928. 

It is pointed out that the number of persons per room comes to 3'8 
and that speaking generally overcrowding does not exist on the estates. 

HEALTH OF INDIANS EMPLOYED ON ESTATES 

According to the statistics of births and deaths it is seen that the birth¬ 
rate per 1000 of the mean population on estates was 34*8 while the death- 
rate was 28*2. The rate of infant mortality was 228 per 1000 births. 

INSURANCE OF LABOURERS 

There are no public schemes in Ceylon for the insurance of sickness, 
unemployment, old-age or accident nor is there national health insurance 
of the type generally adopted in Western countries. Free treatment of 
sick labourers is however provided for by the Government hospitals, 
dispensaries, homes, etc., with which the island is liberally covered. Indian 
estate labourers are legally entitled to free medical aid but labourers are 
also bound by law to be offered six days* work a week or wages in lieu 
thereof if work is not available. No Indian estate labourer need be out 
of employment and he is seldom discharged though he frequently quits 
service with impunity without giving a month s notice. Indians too old to 
work are repatriated at public expense, if they so desire. Frequently, 
however, they are given light work on estates. The Government levies 
no contributions from employers or employees to meet the cost of the 
comprehensive public curative and public health schemes in force except 
in the case of proprietors of tea, rubber and cacao estates in whose case to 
meet the cost of the medical care of Indian estate labourers, an export duty 
of 15 cents for 100 lb. is levied in the case of tea and cacao and of 75 cents 
for 100 lb. in the case of rubber. 


On 4th July 1928 an Agreement was concluded between Belgium and 
France providing for the modification, as regards certain Belgian workers, 
of the administrative formalities adopted in France for the protection 
of the labour market against foreign workers. {From **Industrial and 
Labour Information,'' Geneva, October 22,1928) 
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Current Periodicals 

Summary of titles and contents of special articles 

THE LABOUR MAGAZINE-VOL VII, NO. 6, OCTOBER 1928. (The Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party, London.) 

Special Articles : (1) A Practical IdealisU hy Gerald Gould, pp. 243 and 244. 

(2) All Aboard for Birmingham, by George Lansbury, M. P, (Chairman of the Labour Party 
Annuol Conference, October 1928). pp. 245''249. 

(3) Impressions of the Swansea Congress, by Alderman Ben Turnert J. P, (President of the Swansea 
Congress), pp. 250-252. 

(4) Literature and the Worker, by R. M. Fox. pp. 253-255. 

(5) The Eleven University Seats, by Professor J, J. Findlay, pp. 256-258. 

(6) i4n Industrial Esperanto, by L. Urwick (Honorary Secretary, Management Reseateb 

Croups), pp. 259-261. , r-i , 

(7) The Mother of Parliaments, by Edward Hunter, pp. 262 and 263. 

(8) New Tasks for Trade Unionists, by Ben Tillet. pp. 268-271. 

(9) The Girdings of Mr. Gallacher, by Edgar T. Whitehead, pp. 272-275. 

(10) Truth about the Tumer.-Mond Talks, by Walter M. Citrine (General Secretary, Trades 
llmon Congress), pp. 279-282. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE-VOL. X, NO. 118, OCTOBER 1928. (The Industrial 
Wc^are Society, London.) 

Special Articles * (\) Juvenile Workers Criticise Industry, by A. P. Le Quesne .— Suitability for 
employment; changes in employment; question of careful selection ; how to reduce labour 
turnover ; length of working week; problemof fatigue ; causes of accidental; safety hist the best 
remedy ; opinions on apprenticeship ; its disadvantages ; “ anti-domestic ’* instinct, pp. 313-316. 

(2) Apprenticeship and Training .—Decline of indentured apprentices ; apprenticeship in a wider 
sense; proportion of apprentices to journeymen ; no lack of suitable boys; objection to binding 
agreement; financial difficulties; dirty and heavy work; is seven years too long ? Modern 
methods of training; learning with a journeyman ; technical instruction ; workshop training; 
a special scheme; local committees ; boy learners for skilled trades, pp. 320-324. 

(3) Fire in the Factory .—Outside protection ; fire drills and practices ; the fire occurrence book, 
pp. 325-328. 

(4) The Rivalry of Office and Works, by W. f. Hiscox .—Why some schemes fail; mutual antipathy ; 
the vanity of distinctions ; a uniform for all; office workers’ advantage ; how to lessen the contrast; 
the question of attire, pp. 329-331. 

(5) Progressive Accident Prevention, pp. 333-335. 

Routine Matter .—^As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XXVI, NO. 6, JUNE 1928. (U. S. Department 
Labour, Washington.) 

Special Articles (1) “ Old Age ” at Fifty, by James J. Davis (Secretary of Labour of the United 
States), pp. 1-6. 

(2) Seitl^ents for Accidents to American Seamen .—Scope of study ; hypothetic application of 
compensation law; comparative summary; legal fees. pp. 6-15. 

(3) Apprenticeship in Building Construction. —Organizedi»ystems in operation ; supply of trainers ; 
apprentice quotas; attitude of contractors; attitude of unions; training on the job; national 
programme—tile setting, marble setting, plumbing, bricklaying, electrical work, sheet-metalwork ; 
trades having no apprenticeship policy—plastering, carpentry, painting and decorating; other * 
crafts, pp. 15-28. 

(4) Blast-furnace Productivity in the United States, by Ethelbert Stewart (United States Commissioner 
.of Labour Statistics), pp. 29-32. 

(5) C^l-mining Conditions in Colorado : Report of State Industrial Commission.—Report of 
Industrial Commission, pp. 37-42. 

(6) A New Test for Industrial Lead Poisoning, pp. 49 and 50. 

(7) Sid^ess Insurance in Various Countries .—Compulsory insurance—scope of present laws# 
^nehts# division of insurai.ce costs, insurance institutions; voluntary influence—types of insurance 
institutions, conditions of admission, membership, financial resources, benefits, pp. 77-84. 

(8) Report of Commission concerning Unemployment in Amsterdmn.^Methods of inquiry ; results 
of survey; findings of the medical examination ; recommendations, pp, 88-92. 

(9) Need for OQl-Age Pensions, pp. 93-95. 

(10) Wages and Hours of Labour in Cotton Compresses, 1927, pp. 109-122. 

(11) Woges emd Hours of Labour in German Metal Works .—Wages; arbitration; distribution 
of employees; hours of labour, pp. 126-128. 

Routine Matter .—^As in previous issues. 
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THE lOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGI£N£~VOL. X, NO. 8, OCTOBER 1928. 
(Harvard School of Public Health, Baltimore.) 

Special Articles: (1) Development of Industrial Hygiene in Canada, by R. M. Hutton (Special 
Investigator, Division of Industrial Hygiene, Ontario Department of Health, Toronto, Canada ),— 
Committee on industrial fatigue; division of industrial hygiene; industrial hygiene division, 
McGill university; legislation, pp. 223-260. 

(2) Inhalation Experiments with Certain Lacquer Solvents, by Henry Field Smyth, M.D. 
Dr. P,H, and Henry F, Smyth, fr, B,S. in Ch,E, —Methods employed; tests with individual 
solvents—toluol, xylol, gasoline, ethyl acetate, butyl acetate* amyl acetate, ethyl alcohol, formula 
2b, butyl alcohol* steam distilled turpentine, spraying lacquer distillate, brushing* distillate, 
controls; 'discussion and summary, pp. 261-271. 

(3) The Method of Action of Silica Dust in the Lungs, by Patrick Heffeman, M, D. (Tuberculosis 
Officer, Derbyshire County Council) and A. T. Green, FJnst,P. —^mmary. pp. 272-278. 

(4) The Gravimetric Determination of Dust Inhaled by Workmen, by Dr, A. /. Burstein. — 
Summary, pp. 279-291. 

Routine Matter. —^As in previous issues. 

THE LABOUR GAZETTE-VOL. XXVIU, NO. 8, AUGUST 1928. (The Department 
of Labour, Canada.) 

Special Articles : (I) Canadian Government Activities. —Commissions to postmasters; meeting 
problem of old age ; deferred annuities ; immediate annuities ; advantages of system, pp. 848-850- 

(2) Minimum Wages for Female Employees in Saskatchewan. —^Shops and stores ; laundries and 
factories; mail order houses; hotels, restaurants and refreshment rooms; beauty parlours and 
barber shops, pp. 851-853. 

(3) Minimum Wages for Women in Alberta. —Personal service occupation ; fruit and vegetable 
industry, p. 854. 

(4) The Mining Industry in Nova Scotia in 1927 .—Fatal accidents, pp. 855 and 856. 

(5) The Mining Industry in Quebec in 1927: Annual Report of the Bureau of Mines. —^Employ¬ 
ment and wages ; accidents, pp. 856-858. 

(6) Wages, Hours of Work, and Production in European Coal Mines : Results of Inquiry by 
International Labour Office. —Results, pp. 858 and 859. 

(7) Labour in Great Britain in 1927 : Annual Report of Ministry of Labour, p. 867. 

(8) Provision for Family Allowances in Public Contracts in Belgium, p. 868. 

(9) Employees' Pension Fund of Canada Steamship Lines^ Ltd. pp. 868 and 869. 

(lO) SpecializedTrainingfor an Industrial Life. —Developing the boy; specialization ; co-opera¬ 
tion of industry and school; school programme ; reaching the boy; general knowledge needed, 
pp. 873-875. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XVIH, NO. 3, SEPTEMBER 1928 

(International Labour Office, Geneva.) 

Special Articles : (1) Agricultural Workers and Agrarian Reform in Central Europe, by Dr. Adam 
Rose (Lecturer in Agrarian Policy at the Free University of Warsau^. —The general situation after 
the war; legislation ; difficulties in the way of application—the formation of workers' co-operative 
societies, establishment of workers as settlers, compensation of the workers, other employment 
and emigration ; some results ; conclusion, pp. 307-338. 

(2) Recent International Developments of Social Work in Industry, by G. A. Johnston (Chief of 
Section, Intelligence and Liaison Division, International Labour Office), pp. 339-359. 

(3) The Financing of House Building in Countries with Rent Restriction Legislation ; /, by 
Dr. Karl Pribram (Chief of the Statistical Section , International Labour Office), pp. 360-374. 

(4) The Regulation of Hours of Work in European Industry III. —Exemptions—genera) survey* 
regulations on the length of overtime, pp. 375-405. 

(3) Labour in Tanganyika in 1927,—Organisation of the Lrbour Department; labour statistics ; 
contract labour; labour agents; porterage; government labour; child labour ,* native organisa¬ 
tions ; health ; wages; sociological aspects, pp. 406-411. 

(6) The Work of the British Ministry of Labour in 1927, —Industrial relations ; employment and 
unemployment—unemployment insurance, juveniles, training centres for the unemployed; trade 
unions, pp. 412-418. 

(7) The Effects of Collective Agreements in Silesian Agriculture. —Wages in kind C‘ deputat "); 
cash wages; total wages, pp. 418-423. 

(8) The Conditions of Etnffoymen t of Finnish Dockgrs. pp. 423-426. 

(9) Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries. —^Netherlands; Switzerland, pp. 427-433. 

Routine Matter. — Ns in previous issues. 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

UNTIED KINGDOM 

In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation during September resulted in an Increase of about £2850 
in the weekly full-time wages of 39,000 workpeople, and in a reduction of 
£1900 in those of over 20,000 workpeople. 

The principal group of workpeople whose wages were increased were 
adult plain time-workers employed in federated shipbuilding yards in 
England and Scotland. With the restoration of their bonus to I Os. 
per week most classes of skilled men received an Increase of 1 s. 6d. per week; 
other adult time-workers not in receipt of the full bonus of I Os. received 
the sum required to make up that amount, varying up to a maximum of 
Is. 6d. per week. Time-workers employed in the shipyards at Belfast had 
their wages similarly increased. 

Among workpeople whose wages were reduced were those employed 
in the light castings industry in England and Scotland, and coal miners 
at certain collieries in Warwickshire. There was a small reduction in 
the wages of blastfurnace workers in Cumberland. {From ''Ministry of 
Labour Gazette,'' London, October 1928) 


. At 1st October the average level of retail prices of all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 66 per cent, above that of July 1914, as compared with 
65 per cent, a month ago and 67 per cent, a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding figures were 57, 56 and 61. 

The rise in the index figure since 1st September was mainly due to 
increases in the prices of milk, eggs, butter and c^^al, which were partly 
counterbalanced by decreases in the prices of potatoes, bread, flour, and 
sugar. {From "Ministry of Labour Gazette," London, October 1928) 


The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported to 
the Ministry of Labour as beginning in September, was 20. In addition, 
11 disputes which began before September were still in progress at the 
beginning of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all 
disputes in September (including workpeople thrown out of work at the 
establishments where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties 
to the disputes) was about 10,800, and the aggregate duration of all disputes 
during September was about 56,000 working days. These figures compare 
with totals of 5400 workpeople involved and 23,000 working days lost in 
the previous month, and with 15,200 workpeople involved and 84,000 
days lost in September 1927. {From "Ministry of Labour Gazette," 
London, October 1928) 
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DETAILED STATEMERT OF THE QUANlITy (M FOUMDS) AND IBE COUMIE 
(OR NIAMRS) OF YARN SPUN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Count 

or Number 

Month of September 

Six months ended 
September 

1926 . 

' 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 




Pounds 

(000): 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

. • •• • • 

6.761: 

6,775 

776 

41,824 

39,171 

6,772 

Nos. 11 to 20 

• • >» • • 

18313 

18.060 

5.703 

111355 

108,) 11 

40.484 

Nos. 21 to 30 

• • tf • • 

12,890 

14,643 

5,789 

88,453 

92,668 

42.570 

Nos. 31 to 40 

.. 

1.715 

2,280 

1,470 

10.195 

12,841 

9.201 

Above 40 


903 

902 

4% 

5,026 

5,673 

3304 

Waste, etc. 


93 

81 

•• 

658 

656 

92 


Total .. 

40,675 

42»74I 

14,234 

_ 

257311 

259,120 

_1 

102323 

BOMBAY CITY 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 


6.036 

5.894 

116 

37,284 

34,310 

2,970 

Nos. 11 to 20 


12,894 

11.791 

253 

75,855 

72.713 

7,670 

Nos. 21 to 30 

. 

7.829 

8,515 

39 

54,734 

57.447 

6,512 

Nos. 31 to 40 

. 

821 

I.IIO 


4,744 

6,069 

997 

Above 40 

•* 

404 

438 

.. 

1,958 

2.699 

417 

Waste, etc. 

• 

84 

80 

•• 

598 

655 

92 


Total .. 

28,068 

27,828 

408 

175,173 

173.893 

18,658 

AHMEDABAD 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) ' 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

• • • • 

184 

213 

211 

1337 

1,110 

I,I7I 

Nos. 11 to 20 

• • »• * • 

3323 : 

3303 

3,236 

20.005 

18,750 1 

19365 

Nos. 21 to 30 


3,776 

4,722 

4.441 

24.738 

27,490 ■ 

28.100 

Nos. 31 to 40 

• • t« • • 

708 i 

. 905 

1,099 

4301 

4.9C8 ; 

6,335 

Above 40 


405 i 

312 

381 

2389 

2.109 j 

2,026 

Waste, etc. 

.. ,» • • 

' 1 
•• i 

•• 


•• 


•• 


Total .. 

8396 : 

1 

9,455 

9368 

52370 

54367 j 

56397 


MA It 27—“6 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AM) DESCBIPTION 


OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 




BOMBAY PRESIDENCrY 





1 Month of September 

1 Six months ended 

; September 

Description 




!- - 

-- 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

! 

1927 

1928 

Grey & bleached piecegoods- 

-Pounds (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

' (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

.. 2,265 

2,899 

482 

8,186 

13316 

2.477 

Chudders 

.. .. 1,665 

1.794 

926 

9,626 

10324 

4,547 

Dhotis 

.. .. 7,589 

8,464 

4,746 

: 46,349 

49.474 

33,193 

Drills and jeans 

968 

1,318 

222 

5,629 

7,589 

2302 

Gimbrics and lawns 

.... 37 

92 

35 

153 

333 

260 

Printers 

.. 142 

153 

101 

994 

843 

%3 

Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

.. .. 8,557 

9,615 

3,367 

60,863 

59,623 

23,025 

sheetings 

.. .. 1.-547 

1,570 

321 

7,399 

8,609 

3.643 

Tent cloth 

.. .. 143 

55 

27 

429 

285 

185 

Other sorts 

.. .. 376 

447 

289 

2,604 

2,871 

1.859 

Total .. .. 23,289: 

26,407 

10,516 

142,232 

153.262 

72,654 

G)loured picccgoods 

Grey and coloured goods. 

.. .. 10,009 i 

11,227 

2,695 

56,421 

61,948 

21,057 

other than piecegoods 

.. .. 161 1 

211 

15 

1,546 

1330 

378 

Hosiery 

.. .. 17. 

26 

20 

136 

179 . 

245 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

.. .. 214' 

302 

131 

1,3% 

1,723 

374 

silk or wool 

.. .. 141 : 

223 

83 

954 : 

1,987 

844 

Grand Total .. 33,831 ‘ 

383% 

13,460 

202,685 

220.434 ' 

95,732 


BOMBAY CITY 


Grey & bleached picccgoods— 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) (000) (000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

ft • • 

2,013 

2,302 

114 7,282 10,601 

947 

Chudders 

f, .. 

1,102 

1.242 

26 1 ^,883 7,345 

849 

Dhotis 

», 

2,345 

2.%4 

31 14,410 17391 

2,840 

Drills and jeans 

,, 

906 

1,223 

105 5,160 7,078 

1,804 

(Embries and lawns 

,, 

3 

59 

1 26 169 

40 

Printers 

,, ,. 

,, 




Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

.. 

6359 

63^ 

263 ; 47,147 43,7^ 

6,304 

sheetings 

„ 

1,157 

1,064 

45 ' 5,213 ‘ 6,207 

1,176 

Tent cloth 

». • • 

107 

49 

27 : 350 242 

153 

Other sorts 

f. • • 

1% 

287 

31 1,464 ; 1,653 

423 

Total 

,» •. 

14,388 

15.710 

1 _ ' 

1 643 1 87,944 1 94,672 

14.536 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods, 

f» • • 

7348 

8,292 

1 373 , 40,080 j 44,013 

6373 

other than piecegoods 

(. • • 

154 : 

208 

12 1 1,4% 1 1,315 

270 

Hosieiy 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

ft • • 

ft • * 

5 

177 

11 

238 

3 ! 29 ; 57 

.. j 1,137 i 1,396 

19 

131 

silk or wool 

•f • • 

102 

163 

14 i 605 UlO 

220 

1 .. 

Grand Total .. 

22.174 

24,622 

i i 

1,045 ! 131,291 j 142,765 

1 i 

21349 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY QH POUNDS) AND DESCR1PTI0^ 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED-contd. 


AHMEDABAD 


Month of September 


Description 


Six months ended 
September 


f 




1926 i 

1_j 

1927 

1928 

1926 

i 

1927 

' 1928 

! 

Grey & bleached piccegoods— 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

: (000) 

Khadi 

*• • • 

64 

263 

218 

195 

543 

590 

Chudders 


392 

382 1 

678 

2,072 

2,120 

2.781 

Dhotis 

*• 

4,291 

4,540 

4,023 

26,123 

25,222 

25.197 

Drills and jeans 

»» 

25 

19 

45 

165 

168 

179 

Cambrics and lawns 

II • • 

34 

33 

32 

124 

160 

204 

Printers 

M .. 

75 

53 

69 

528 

366 

504 

Shirtings and long cloth 

ff • • 

1,452 

2,375 

2,596 

10,305 

11,920 

13.754 

T. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

»• • • 

302 

367 

231 

1,682 

1.716 

1.820 

Tent cloth 

*♦ • ‘ 

1 

.. 

.. 

10 

15 

3 

Other sorts 

«t • • 

87 

97 

13) 

624 

736 

841 

Total 

.. 

6,723 

8,129 

8,043 

41,828 

42,966 

45,873 

Coloured piecegoods 

M 

1,578 

1,657 

1,218 

10.456 

10,800 

9,126 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

»» • • 

2 

1 


8 

7 

5 

Hosiery 

• » • • 

12 

16 

17 

107 

123 

226 

Miscellaneous 

.. .. 

30 

50 

109 

241 

288 

410 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

•t • • 

37 ; 

59 

69 

340 

661 

615 

Grand Total 

_j__. 

i 

8,382 1 

! 

9,912 

9,456 

52,980 

54.845 

56.255 
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Hm betn cnutted from the index for went of Quotation. (1) Quotation forSvLktir nbite, nnce Ausuit 1926, (2) Quotation for 3 per cent, mutual siiwe April 1924. 
0) Quotation for September 1927. (4) Quotation for May 1928. (5) Quotation for August 1928. 
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*Tlie towce* of the price—tiuotelloa* used in thtt teble are the Monthly Retun>« of Avcrase Retail Pricee Current eupplied by the IDirector of Agriodture. Poona. 

(I) The Bombay price quotations for rice end wheat since J une 1928 are for 'Mandia* and * PissiSarbetti ’ varieties instead of for' Rangoon small mill* and * Pissi Seoni * respectively. 
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W(»tKlNG CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 
BY GROUPS 

Prices in July 1914 100 


Months 

j i 

, Cereals 1 Pulses 

1 j 

i 

Cereals 
1 and 
pulses 

1 

Other ! 

articles jAll food 
of food 1 

I 

Fuel and 
lighting 

1 

Gothing j 

House* 

rent 

Cost of 
living 

19S 

November 

.•1 129 

! 132 

■ * 

129 

- - 

i 

182 ! 

149 

165 

185 j 

172 

153 

December .. 

132 

i 137 

1 

133 

183 j 

131 

! 165 

176 

172 

155 

m% 

Jsniury s. 

J 132 

I 140 

) 

1 133 

183 

151 

‘ 165 

173 ! 

172 

155 

February . • 

132 

1 136 

132 

181 

150 

165 

172 

172 1 

154 

March •• 

132 

1 136 

133 

i 

182 

151 

! 165 

174 

172 i 

155 

April .. • • 

.. 132 

I 133 

132 

180 . 

150 

i 

175 

172 ; 

153 

May .. 

.. 133 

1 138 

! 133 

177 

150 

164 

170 , 

172 

153 

June .. 

.. 133 

{ 139 

' 134 1 

182 

152 

164 

162 , 

172 

155 

July .. 

.. 134 

145 

i 135 

187 , 

155 

164 

160 

172 

157 

August 

.. 135 

141 

’ 136 ; 

181 ! 

153 

164 

160 ’ 

172 

155 

September 

.J 135 

i 145 

i 136 ' 

179 ; 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 

.. 135 

‘ 150 

136 < 

180 

153 

' 164 

159 

172 

155 

November 

.. 133 

152 

135 

180 

1 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

December 

134 

155 

136 

184 

154 

' 166 

148 

172 

156 

1927 

January • • 

134 

149 

. 135 i 

188 i 

155 

. 166 

143 

172 

156 

February .. 

.. 134 

: 

1 136 i 

180 I 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March •* 

.. 134 

159 

I 137 1 

179 , 

152 

, 166 

152 

172 

155 

April «. 

133 

. 153 

; 135 

178 ; 

151 

. 166 , 

143 , 

172 

153 

May .. 

.. 133 

134 

i 134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

172 

152 

June .. 

134 

156 

; 136 : 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July .. 

136 

153 

; 138 

181 ; 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

August 

.. 136 

157 

! 138 , 

184 ■ 

155 

166 

152 

172 

157 

September 

.. 132 

i 151 

134 ; 

180 

151 

166 ' 

163 , 

172 

154 

October 

.. 127 

! 

; 129 . 

180 ; 

148 

156 

163 

172 

151 

November 

.. 125 

! 151 

: 127 ' 

180 1 

147 

: 156 

157 

172 

150 

December 

.. 129 

' 155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 

172 

151 

1921 

January 

.. 132 

^ 160 

|135 ^ 

180 

151 

; 156 

152 i 

172 

154 

February 

.. 127 

; 152 

, 129 

174 1 

146 

144 , 

153 1 

172 

148 

March 

..i 123 

i 146 

i.26, 

171 1 

142 

1 144 i 

151 ' 

172 

145 

April 

.. 121 

j 147 

1 124 ; 

168 i 

140 

j 145 : 

153 

172 

144 

May .. 

.. 123 

i 153 

1 126 1 

175 ; 

144 

j 145 ' 

155 : 

172 

147 

June .. 

..[ 122 

142 

1 

1 124 ! 

1 j 

172 : 

142 

! 158 

156 1 

172 

146 

July .. 

..j 120 

1 '44 

i i 

1 

177 

1 

143 

! 158 ' 

158 ! 

172 

147 

August 

.. 119 

1 144 

j 121 1 

176 ! 

142 

; 158 

159 1 

172 

146 

September 

.. 120 

143 

jI22 1 

174 1 

141 

151 ^ 

157 i 

172 

145 

October •• 

..j 121 

155 

124 1 

174 , 

142 

144 ! 

i 

IK 1 

172 

146 

Noven^>er •• 

..| 122 1 

157 

125 1 

174 1 

144 


158 1 

,72 , 

147 
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The Month in Brief 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OPHCE 

Our readers in India will be interested to hear that the International 
Labour Office is to be directly represented in this country. A corre¬ 
spondent has been appointed who will devote his whole time .to the 
work of his office which will be at Delhi. The office will facilitate 
relations between Geneva and the public services and industrial 
associations in India. It will also serve as a permanent centre for the 
distribution of information. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, as a whole the supply of labour was equal to the 
demand during the month of November 1928. The average absenteeism 
was 9*37 per cent, for Bombay City, 3*88 per cent, for Ahmedabad, 
3* 16 per cent, for Viramgaiim, 14*63 per cent, for Sholapur and 6*66 
per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 13*20 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 11*57 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 8*90 per cent, in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 9*00. 

WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBER 

In December 1928, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 148 as against 147 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 145. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for November 1928 
was 149. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

TTiere were twenty-three industrial disputes in the month of 
November 1928. The number of workpeople involved was 37,414 and 
the number of working days lost 156,855. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During November 1928, the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
against India amounted to Rs. 145 lakhs, 

MO R 30—1 
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The Cost of Living Index for December 1928 


Increase over July 1914 


A RISE OF ONE POINT 

r AH articles .. 48 per cent. 

‘ * \ Food only .. 45 per cent. 

In December 1928,* the average level of retail prices for all the 
commodities taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index 
for the working classes in Bombay City was one point higher than in the 
preceding month. Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914 the 
, general index number was 147 in November and 148 in December 1928. 
The general index number is thus 45 points below the high-water mark 
(193) reached in October 1920 and 6 points lower than the twelve- 
monthly average for the year 1927. 

As compared with November 1928, the index number for all food articles 
recorded a rise of 1 point. The index number for Cereals advanced 
by 3 points due to a rise in the price of all the four cereals included in 
the index. But Pulses showed a slight decrease owing to a fall of 2 points 
in turdal. The combined average for all food grains was 128 as against 
125 in the preceding month. Among other food articles, there was a 
fall of 7 points in raw sugar (gul) but refined sugar was steady at 156. 
Salt and mutton recorded a rise of 5 and 3 points respectively. Tea fell 
by I point and ghee by 2 points. The price of the remaining articles 
was practically stationary during the month under review. The index 
number for the “ other food ” group stood at 173. 

The “ fuel and lighting ” index number remained stationary at 143. 
The index number for “ clothing advanced by 2 points to 160 owing 
to a rise in the price of all the articles included in that group. 


— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1 1926 

1927 

1928 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per ccnl. 

lanuary .. 

69 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

February .. 

62 

65 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

March 

60 

65 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

^ril 

60 

62 

56 

50 

58 

53 

53 

44 

May 

67 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 

June 

73 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 

July 

77 

65 

53 

57 

57 

' 57 

56 

47 

August 

80 

64 

54 

61 

52 

i 55 

57 

46 

September. 

85 

65 

54 

1 61 

51 

55 

54 

45 

October .. 

83 

62 

52 

61 

53 

' 55 

51 

46 

November . 

82 

60 

53 

61 

53 

1 34 

50 

47 

December.. 

79 

61 

57 

60 

35 i 

; 36 

51 

48 

yearly 




-- 

1 

i 

i ' 

i 



average .. 

-ni 

73 1 

♦ 1 

64 

1 1 1 • 

54 

57 

55 

55 

54 

47 


atbivavio A 11 V. 1 UUCU ill iiic inucA die cciedis, puiseSy otner articles or 
food, fuel and lighting, clothing and house-rent. The articles have been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total all-India 
aggregate expenditure. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 

*The priccf on which the index it bated are thote collected between Novembe r 16 and Decmber i 5. 
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WCmONG CLASS COST OF liVING INDEX^OECEMBER 

' jAnnual | ^ ^ Quantity ! Price X Mast Unit 

I 1 ccn- ' 


sump- I 
tioo ! 


Articles 

! Unit of 

1 quantity 

tioo 

(Mass 

Units) 

i 

1 

July 

Nov. 

1 Dec. 

July 

! Nov. 

i Dec. 


1 

1 

(in 

trores) 

1914 

1928 

1 1928 

' 

1914 

1 1928 

! 1928 

1 




Rs. 

Rs. 

R.. 

Rs. 

1 Ri. 

Rs. 

Rice 

Maund 

70 

5*594 

6*865 

6*943 

391*58 

480-55 

486*01 

Wheat 


21 

5*594 

7*000 

7*333 

117*47 

147-00 

153*99 

Jowari 

Bain 


11 

4*354 

4*750 

4*917 

47*89 

52-25 

54*09 

•• 


, 4*313 t 5*229 

I 

5*719 

25*88 

31*37 

34*31 

Tolal~CercaU .. 



1 



582*82 

711*17 

728-40 

tndtx Nwnhtn -LurtaU . 

•• 


1 

1 

** 

•• 

lOU 

1 

122 

125 

PuIau^ 

Gram .. .. 

Maund 

10 

4-302 

7*031 

7*031 

43*02 

70*31 

70-31 

Turdal 

•• 

i 

5-844 

8*172 ! 

8*089 

17*53 

24*52 

24*27 

i oui^Puiaes .. 



: 



60*55 

94*83 

94*58 

index Ntuntten — i'uitet .. 


•• 


1 


loo 

157 

l50 

Other food articlee— 

Maund 



j 


15*24 


23*81 

Sugar Uahneci) 

2 

7*620 

11*906 1 

11*906 

23-81 

Raw Sugar (Gul) .. 

Tf 

7 

8-557 

14*287 i 

13*693 

59*90 

100*01 

95*85 

Tea 

ft 

} 

40*000 

76*495 1 

76*068 

1*00 

1*91 

1*90 

Salt 


5 

2*130 

3*219 

3*313 

10*65 

16*10 

16*5'/ 

Beet .. • • 

Seer 

20 

0-323 

0*510 

0-510 

9*04 

14*28 

14-28 

Mutton • • 


33 

0*417 

0*724 , 

0*740 

13*76 

23*89 

24*42 

Milh 

Maund 

14 

9*198 

17*583 . 

17*583 

128*77 

246-16 

246-16 

Ghee 

M 

li 

50*792 

89*880 i 

88*693 

76*19 

134*82 

133*04 

Potatoes 


II 

4*479 

7*141 1 

7*141 

49*27 

78*55 

78-6J 

Onions 

•• 

3 

1*552 

3*573 1 

3*573 

4*66 

10-72 

10*72 

Cocoanut Oil 


i 

25-396 

27*9/4 

27*974 

12*70 

13*99 ; 

13*99 

Total—Other iooJ articles 





.. 1 

381*18 

664*24 

659*29 

Index lSlttmber$--Olher fooa 








artkia 


•* 

** 

•• 

.. 1 

1 

lOU 

174 

173 

Total—All food arliclea 


* • 

.. 

i 

•• < 

1 

1.024*55 1 

1.470*24 

1.482*27 

index i\um6er$—AU Jet/d uriielee. 



•• i 

•• i 

i 

loo 1 

h4 

1 

145 





- - r- 


' 


Fuel and UghUnf-' 




i 


' 1 

i 1 



Kerooene oil 

Case 

5 

4*375 

6-594 1 

6*594 

21*88 

32*97 

32*97 

hirewood 

Maund , 

46 

0*792 , 

1*099 i 

1*099 

! 38*02 i 

52*75 

52*75 

Coal 

•• 

1 ! 

0*542 ; 

- 1 

0*760 ! 

i 

0*760 

1 0*54 ! 

1 

0*76 i 

! 

0*76 

Total—Fuel and hghting 






60*44 

86*48 ; 

8o*48 

index A/umfurr *—Fuel and inditing 

, .. I 

i 

•• 


.. i 

•• 

luu 

143 1 

145 

CiaUdnf-^ 

Churiders 

Shiitings .. 1 

T. Qoths .. ./ 

1 Lb. j 

27 

0*594 ' 

0-938 1 

0*953 

16*04 ! 

25*33 ’ 

25*73 

*' ' 

25 

0*641 

1-037 ! 

1*042 

16*03 

25*93 ' 

26*05 

»• 

36 

0*583 ; 

0*906 

0*92/ 

20*99 

32*62 , 

33*19 

Total*-~OoUMiig ,, ' 
Index Numhen^-CUttiunB 

' !! 1 

! 

•• 

•* : 

j 

•• 

53 06 i 
100 ; 

83*88 1 
150 

84*97 

160 

House-rent 

P«r 

io 

! 

11*302; 

19-440 i 

19*440 

113*02 

194*40 1 

194*40 

Inaex NumhetM — Haum^ent 

month. 

** 

•• 

.. 1 

•• 

•• 

100 

172 i 

172 

CrMid Total .. 

• • 


•• ) 

1 

1 


1.281*07 

LOSS 00 1.848*12 

Cost of IJhdac Imits Niimbift. 

•• 

•• 


1 

-i 

•• 

100 

m; 

148 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in 
November and December 1928 as compared with the price level for July 
1914, which is taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the prices 
of articles per standard (or railway) maund or seer:— 






Increase 


! 



Increase 





(+) or 


1 

1 



(+) or 





decrease 





decrease 





(-)of 





(-)of 

Artides 

July 

I9H 

Nov. 

1928 

Dec. 

1928 

points in 
Dec. 
1928 

Artides 

July 1 
1914 1 

1 

Nov. 

1928 

Dec. 

1928 

points in 
Dec. 
1928 





over or 





over or 





below 


! 

1 



below 





Nov. 


j 



Nov. 





1928 


i 



1928 

Rice 

100 

123 

124 i 

+1 

Salt .. 

100 

151 

156 

+ 5 

Wheat .. .. 

100 

125 I 

131 I 

+ 6 

Beef .. 

too 

158 

158 


Jowari .. 

too 1 

109 , 

113 ; 

+ 4 

Mutton .. 

too ' 

174 

177 

+ 3 

Bajri .. 

100 > 

121 

133 ; 

+12 

Milk .. .. 

100 ; 

191 

191 


Gram .. 

100 1 

163 . 

163 


Ghee 

100 

177 

175 ; 

- 2 

Turdal .. 

too 1 

140 ; 

138 i 

- 2 

Potatoes .. 

100 

159 

159 

. , 

Sugar (refined). 

100 ! 

136 i 

156 i 


Onions .. 

100 i 

230 

230 


Raw sugar (gul). 

100 ; 

167 : 

160 1 


Cocoanut oil .. 

too * 

no 

no 


Tea .. .. 

100 ; 

191 

190 i 

- 1 

All food artides 







( 

1 


(weigh ted 
average).. 

100 

144 

145 , 

■f 1 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 19, Wheat 24, Jowari 12, Bajri 25, Gram 39, Turdal 28, Sugar 
(refined) 36, Raw Sugar (gul) 37, Tea 47, Salt 36, Beef 37, Mutton 44, 
Milk 48, Ghee 43, Potatoes 37, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 9. 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power ii^ the month under review was 10 annas and 
10 pies for all items and I ] annas for food articles only. 


Logarithmic Chari showing cost of living in Bombay {July 1914 « 100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram oti this page shows the comparative levels of the cost of living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certain other world centres from the middle of 1923. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depredation 
of currency. 
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The following are the sources of the Index Nos.; (1) United Kingdom—Ministry oi Labour 
Gazette, (2) New Zealand-^Census and Statistics Office, Wellington (by cable), (3) South Africa- 
Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, (4) U. S. A.—^Monthly Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, (5) Canada—The Labour Gazette, published by the Department of Labour, Canada, 
(6) Australia—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published by the Le^ue of Nations, (7) All other 
countries—from the Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No, is for Milan. The India hgure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes only. The actual Index Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found among the tables at the end of the volume. The centres for which 
femes are published are India (l^mbay), the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Itwy, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, France (Pari8)and the United States of America. 

Labour Office also maintains a register wherein the Index Numbers for all countries for which 
femes are available are receded. 
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Wholesale and Retail Pricefs 


I. WHOLESALE nUCES IN BOMBAY * ' 

Increase ov«r July 1914 .. 49 per cent. 


In November 1928, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay 
was 149 as against 150 in the previous month. As compared with 
October 1928, there was a fall of 4 points in the food group but the non¬ 
food index number recorded fio change. The general index number 
was 114 points below the highest peak (z63) reached in August 1918 and 
2 points higher than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1927. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for food 
grains fell by 3 points to 144. With the exception of rice which advanced 
by 11 points and bajri which remained stationary, all the other cereals 
declined in price. Gram declined by 8 points, but turdal recorded a 
rise of 10 points. 

There was a fall of 2 points in the “ Sugar ” group owing to a fall of 4 
points in refined sugar. The “ other food index number declined by 6 
points to 189 due to a fall of 5 points in turmeric and of 13 points in ghee. 

Under the non-food group, Other textiles. Hides and skins and 
Other raw and manufactured articles advanced by 1, 3 and 4 points 
respectively; Metals and Raw cotton registered a decrease of I and 2 
points respectively while the index number for Oilseeds and Cotton 
manufactures remained the same. The index number for the non-food 
group continued to be stationary at 147. 

The subjoined table compares November 1928 prices with those of 
the preceding month and the corresponding month last year. 


Wholuale Prices in Bombay t 


Groups 



100 - Average of 1927 


Croups 


Nov 'Feb. May Aug. Cct.iVo\. 
I927|l92819281928192811928 


Cereals ..j 

2. Pulses ..; 

3. Sugar 

4. Other food ... 

All food .. 

5. Oilseeds .., 

6. Raw cotton .. 

7. Cotton manu*. 

factures ..' 

8. O^r textiles . 

9. Hides and skins 
to. Metals 

M. Other raw and 
manufactured' 
articles 

All non-food 

General Index No. 


7 

' -3 

, + 3 

i 1. Cereals 

95 

94 

92 

92 104 

2 

: + 1 

: +4 

i 2. Pulses 

105 

103 

99 

96 108 

3 

- I 

, +5 

3. Sugar 

tu2 

90 

% 

98 lOS 

3 

i 

422 

1 

4. Other food .. 

99 

99 113 

122 123 

J5 

i -3 

4- 7 

All food .. i 

lOu 

93 

99 

100 no 

4 

I .... 

4- 2 

5. Oilseeds .. 

94 

89, 

94 

91 

' 

%i 

5 

— 1 

-13 

6. Raw cotton ..; 

7. Cotton manu-{ 

113 

109 

110 

loll 101 

1 

6 

.... 

4- 2 

factures 

101 

99 

100 

103' 104 

2 

•f 1 

-8 

8. Other textiles.' 

96 

89 

93 

91 

' 871 

3 

i 

1 +41 

9. Hides & skins,' 

84 

113; 

no 

113 116 

5 

1 — 1 

1 

1 

+ 2 

10. Metals ..i 

11. Other raw andl 
manufactured' 

94 

93; 

i 

93 

96 

97 

4 

1 ^ 

+ 1 

articles .. i 

! 

92 

861 

92 

95 

% 


i .... 

+ 1 

All non-food .. ! 

96 

9?j 

99 

99 

99 

^ i 


4- 3 

Genera) Index No.! 

1 

98 

97| 

99 

99 

102 


101 

It9 

107 

121 

IU7 

96 

yy 

104 

88 

118 

96 


93 


101 


* Actoal prices wilt be found on pages 398 - 399 . 
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The {ollowing table is intended to show the annual movements in 
food, non-food and general wholesale prices:— 

July 1914 » too 



- 

Food Indei 
No. 

Non-food 
Index No. 

General 
Index No. 

Twelve-monthly average for 1916 .. 

1 

171 

275 

239 


1919 .. 

202 

1 

234 

223 


1920 .. 

206 

219 

216 


1921 .. 

193 

201 

198 

. • 

1922 .. 

186 

187 

187 

.. 

1923 .. 

179 

182 

181 


1924 .. 

173 

188 

182 


1925 .• 

155 

167 

163 


1926 .. 

145 

152 

14V 

»» 1 » 

1927 . 

143 

148 

147 

Eleven-monthly 

1928 .. 

144 

146 

145 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Index 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesale 
market from September 1920. 


Wholesale Prtce Index Numbers, Bombay 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The < ^i« g rAm on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Gilcutta. The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (I item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—^the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, t.e., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and 1927 the two curves temporarily crossed. 
Prices in Bombay were lower than those in Calcutta between June 1927 
and May 1928 and in July 1928. 

The diagram is on an arUhmeiic and not a logarithmic scale 
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COMPAiOSON WITH WHOI£SALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are:—Bombay, the Labour 
Office ; United Kingdom, the Board of Trade; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are:—Gmada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; China (Shanghai), Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Giro), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-Indies; Australia, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the League of Nations ; Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures r^ublished 
in the Statist. 

The Gbour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London Times, and the three for the United State^of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2 . RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 


Article 

Grade 

j 1 qmva' 
Rate per , lent in 
' tolas 

July 

1914 

Oct. 1928 

Nov. 

1928 

Increase (+ ) or 
decreaae (~) in Nov. 
1928 over or belov 



' 





! July 1914 

Oct. !92l! 

-- 





— 



-- 





Aa. p. 

As. p. 

As.p. 

Aa. p. 

Af. p 

(tice ». • • 

Rangoon SmalLmill.* 

Paylee . 

20A 

5 10 

6 It 

7 0 

' +l 2 

30 1 

Wimt . 

Pitsi Seoni *.. 

.. 

200 

5 10 

6 II 

7 0 

-1-12 

40 1 

Jowari 

Best Sbolapuri 

.. 

200 

4 3 

4 9 

4 9 

3-0 6 


Bairi 

.. .. 

.. 

204 

4 7 

5 5 

5 4 

30 9 

-0 1 

Gram 

Delhi* 

.. 

192 

4 4 

6 7 . 

6 9 

' +2 5 

3C 2 

Turdal .. | Cawnpore 

.. 

204 

5 11 

8 7 

8 4 

3-2 5 

-0 3 

Sugar (rebned) .. 

java, white .. 

Seer .. 

28 

1 1 

1 8 

) 8 

-hO 7 


Raw Sugar (Gul).. 

Sangii, middle qusUtv 

.. •• 

28 

1 2 

i 11 

2 0 

-fO 10 

30 1 

Tea 

Loose Oylon, powder 

Lb. .. 

39 

7 to 

14 9 

14 .1 

3 7 1 

3-0 2 

S.lt 

Bombay, black 

Paylee . 

176 

I 9 

2 10 

2 lt» 

3 1 1 


Beef .. .. 1 

.... 

LK .. 

39 

2 6 

4 0 

4 0 

3 1 6 


Muttor .. .. 1 


M 

39 

3 0 

5 9 

5 8 

* 2 8 

—0 1 

Milk .. .. 1 

Medium 

Seer .. 

56 

2 9 

4 II 

4 11 

f2 2 

.. 

Ghee •. .. 1 



28 

7 1 

12 8 

12 7 

1 5 6 

—0 1 

Potatoes .. . 1 

Ordinary .. 

te 

28 

0 8 

1 0 

1 0 

T 0 4 


Onions .. . 1 

Nasik 

a. 

28 

0 3 

0 6 

0 6 

-1 0 3 


Cocoanut oil . ! 

1 



28 

3 7 

3 11 

3 II 

f 0 4 






Collection of pnces.—The following are the areas and itreett in which price quotations are obtained (or articles other 
than butcher’s meat.— 

1. Dadar—Dadar Station Road. 7. Farguason Road. 

2. Kumbharwada—Kumbharwada Road (North End). b. DeLjsle Rood. 

3. Seitan Chowki—Kumbharwada Road (South End). 9. Suponbag—Suparibag Road. 

4. Elphinstone Road. 10. Chinchmitli—ParcIRoad. 

5. Naiganr—Naigatn Cross Road and Development Chawls. 11. Grant Road. 

6. Parel—Poibawdi. 12. Nal Ba/ar. 

The prices (or mutton and beef are collected from the Central Mumdpal Markets. The number of quotations 
collected (or each article during the month is, on an average, 100. The prices are collected by the Investigatois 
of the Labour Office. 

The variations in prices during November 1928, as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Under food grains, rice 
and wheat advanced by one pie each per paylee, gram recorded a rise of 2 
pies per paylee while bajri and turdal declined by I and 3 pies respectively 
per paylee. The price of jowari showed no change. Among other food 
articles, mutton fell by 1 pie per lb. and ghee by I pie per seer. Raw 
sugar (gul) was higher by I pie per seer and tea by 2 pies per lb. The 
price of the remaining articles was practically stationary during the month 
under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Onions 
are double the prewar price. Tea, mutton, milk and ghee have risen by 
more than 75 per cent; raw sugar (gul) and salt by more than 60per cent.; 
and beef and potatoes by 60 and 50 per cent, respectively. The price of 
cocoanut oil is only 9 per cent, above its prewar level. 

* In the case of rice, cat and gram, the equivalents in tolas sFcnvn in cokinrn 4 relate to 
“ Mandia," “ Pissi Sarekatti ** and “Punjab ” variety respectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES Ml^ NUMBQtS OF FOOD ART1C1£S IN FIVE CENTRES 
Of THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY Ouly 1914-^100) 

Octobt:r 1928 November 1928 


Articles 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

Articles 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

•5 

« 


J 

s * 

i 

£ 

§ 


J 

s 

1 


1 


CQ 1 

u J 


C/1 



CQ 

u j 

< 

m 

cu 

l^ice (1) •• 

150 

120 

130 

152 

151 

Rice(l) 

150 

no' 

130 

159 

151 

VWtd).. 

140 

146 

145 

123 

140 

Wheat(l) .. 

143 

148 

148 

123 

136 

lowari 

118 

131 

114 

no 

107 

lowari. 

118 

130 

117 

no 

104 

Mjri .. .. 

132 

142 

131 

93 

106 

Bain .. .. 

132 

136 

131 

95 

106 

Oam.. .. 

172 

162 

121 

136 

132 

Cram .. .. 

168 

175 

125 

133 

133 

Tur^l 

153 

125 

144 

138 

140 

Turdal.. .. 

153 

123 

144 

138 

140 

Sugar (re¬ 
fined) 

167 

138 

138 

114 

116 

Sugar (rc- 

fmed) .. 

167 

138 

138 

119 

113 

)agri (Gul). 

162 

135 

138 

144 

171 

Ijagri (Gul) .. 

167 

135 

138 

153 

150 

Tea .. .. 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Tea . .. 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Salt .. .. 

131 

145 

151 

152 

159! 

Salt . .. 

131 

145 

151 

150 

159 

Beef .. .. 

179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

Beef ..1 

179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

158 1 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

158 

Milk.. .. 

191 

172 

200 

147 

133 1 

Milk .. .. 

191 

1 5 

200 

142 

133 

Ghee 

170 

156 

157 

163 

129 i 

Ghee 

170 

156 

144 

163 

129 

Potatoes 

159 

134 

210 

125 

88 1 

Potatoes 

159 

131 

2lu 

125 

104 

Dnions 

184 

169 

94 

128 

120 

Onions 

184 

166 

89 

123 

131 

Cocoanut oil 

112 

108 

160 

109 

100 

Cocoanut oil. 

112 

108 

160 

109 

100 

Averate— 






Average- 






All food 





All food 






articles .. 

158 
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147 

138 

135 

articles .. 

158 

151 

147 

138 

135 


Chart showing the unweighted Retail Prices food Index Numbers (17 articles) in five centres of 
the Bombay Presidency (|uly 1914 prices - 100) 
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Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

Disputes in November .. 23 WoriLpeople involved .. 37,414 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during November 1928, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word “ dispute,’* in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with “ strike.” A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table I shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
November 1928, and the number of working days lost. 

L—-Industrial Disputes Gassified by Trades 



Number of disputes in progress in 

Number of 

Aggn^atc 


November 1928 


workpeople 

duration 


i 


involved 

in working 

Trade 



in all 

days of all 

• 

: Started ■ 
November November, 


disputes ia 

. disputes in 
' progress in 
i Nov. 1928 


ToUl 

progreu in 
Nov. 1928 

Textile 

i , ! 

1 2 ’ 20 1 

' 1 

22 

36.956 

136.714 

Transport 

1 I 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Engineering .. 

, .... j 

.... 

.... 

! 

Metal 

1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ! 

1 

.... 

— 

1 

Miscellaneous 

1 

I ! 

I 

458 

1 141 

1 

Total .. 

i 

3 20 i 

1 

i 

1 

23 

! 

37,414 

i 

; 156,855 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
twenty-three of which eighteen occurred in Bombay City, three in 
Ahmedabad, and one each in Poona and Barsi. The number of work¬ 
people involved in these disputes was 37,414 and the number of working 
days lost (i.e., the number of workpeople multiplied by the number of 
working days, less workers replaced) was 156,855. 
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Table 11 shows the causes and results of the disputes. 

n—- InJaitrial Diapataa*~-CaniM and Retolts, Jnly 1928 to Novambor 1928 


July 1 

1 

August 

September : 

October 

! November 


1928 

1928 

i 

1928 1 

1928 

1 1928 

j 

Number of strikes and! 

i 



I 

1 

locJc-«uts •. ..' 

6 

6 

5 

14 

i 23 

Disputes in progress at! 






beginning .. .. j 

4 

3 

3 

4 

: 3 

Fresh disputes begun •. i 

2 ! 

3 

2 

10 

20 

Disputes ended .. | 

3 1 

' 3 : 

I ! 

11 

16 

Disputes in progress at end.; 

3 i 

3 

4 1 

3 

7 

Number of workpeople 

1 




' 

involved .. .. i 

170,780 I 

[ 170.962 

171,289 i 

1 

175.%5 

i 

37.414 

Aggregate duration in 


working days ..: 

4.141.454 

4.151,788 

4.088.637 

. 1,258.581 

156335 

Demands— 

Pay 

2 , 

3 

4 1 

i 6 

16 

Bonus 

1 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Personal .. .. 1 

2 

1 

. 1 

4 

6 

Leave and hours .. i 

• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 

Others .. •.! 

2 

2 

1 

4 

I 

Results— 

in favour of employees.. 

1 

1 

» » • • 

1 

4 

Compromised 

2 , 

.... 


4 

3 

In favour of employers.. 

.... ^ 

2 

i 

6 

9 


The last table shows, among other things, the proportion of strikes 
settled in favour of the employers, the employees, or compromised. 


IU'~‘Iiidiistrial D U patg * —ProgrtM for last 12 mondis f 


Month 


Di.pute.l enjd n^oer oi 

, the of 

‘ month ' i employers ^ employees 


progress i 


Aggregate 
number of 


month 


In favour G>mpro- 
of I rnised 
(P«r 

(Per cent.)! (Per cent.)' cent.) 


December 1927 .. 


1 


, ” " 1 



i 

January 1928 .. 

3 

1 3 • 

1 

377,i2i 1 


,. 

, 100 

February „ 

10 

1 8 ■ 

8 

249.083 

87 

13 

•. 

March ,. 

14 

' 12 

12 

72,239 

92 

8 


April 

May „ 

10 

8 

5 

i 1,314,041 

100 

,, 


8 

: 6 

4 

' 4,243,194 

50 

,, 

50 

June „ 

7* 

i 3 

3 

^ 4^11,847 1 

100 

,. 

a a 

July 

6 

2 . 

3 

: 4,141.454 : 

,, 

33 

67 

August .. 

6 

. 3 ' 

3 

j 4.151.788 1 

67 

33 

•, 

September 

5 

2 

1 

4,088.(>37 

100 

1 ,, 

,. 

October „ 

14 

i 10 

11 

! 1,258.581 

53 

9 

36 

November 

23 

20 i 

1 

16 

1 156,855 1 

_i 

56 

i 25 

19 


* Three individual disputes which merged into the General strike are not counted separately* 

t This table differs from the tobies published till January 1927 in two respects. Firstly, the 
third and Ae fourth columns are newly added, and secondly* the totals at the end have been omitted, 
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It may be of interest testate that the highest peak (4,243,194) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DISPUTES 

The number of industrial disputes, involving stoppages of work, 
reported as beginning in the month of November 1928 was twenty as 
compared with ten in the previous month. The number of workpeople 
involved in these disputes was 36,896 and the time loss amounted to 
156,714 man-days. Fifteen of these disputes arose over wages questions, 
four over questions regarding the employment of individuals and one was 
due to a “ miscellaneous cause.” In addition, three disputes which 
originally involved 518 workpeople, were in progress at the beginning of 
the month under review and resulted in a time-loss amounting to 141 man- 
days. Settlements were arrived at in 16 out of the 23 old and new disputes. 
The results were favourable to the employers in 9 cases, to the workers in 
4 cases while compromises were effected in the remaining 3 cases. 

Progress o f Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY 

There were 18 disputes in progress in Bombay City during the month 
under review. One of these disputes occurred in the Kohinoor mill. 
When the weekly advances were paid to the weavers on the 1st November, 
the men complained that they had not been paid at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 
per day in accordance with the agreement arrived at on the 4th October, 
1928. The management explained to them that there was no reduction 
in their wages, but this did not satisfy them. All the weavers, numbering 
800, struck work on the 2nd, and also brought out 500 spinners by throwing 
bobbins at them. On the 3rd, 300 other workers also struck work and the 
mill was therefore closed. The Officials of the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union carried on negotiations with the management, and they also 
represented the men s additional grievances including retrenchment of 
sweepers, refusal of employment to old hands, and restoration of the old 
working hours in the mechanical and folding departments. On an 
examination of the accounts of the mill, the officials of the Union were 
satisfied that there was no reduction in the rates of wages. The 
management promised to redress all the other grievances of the men 
except the one relating to the hours of work in the mechanical and folding 
departments which, they considered, was a question for decision by the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Cornmittee. On the morning of the 6th, the 
strikers were informed by their leaders of the result of the negotiations, and 
specially of the fact that there had been no reduction in their wages. 
Thereupon all the strikers resumed work. The strike ended in favour 
of the employers. 

The second dispute took place in the Bombay Cotton mill. About 60 
old weavers who turned up for work on the 2nd November were refused 
employment by the management on the ground that they did not turn 
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up within a reasonable time after the general strike was over. On the 3rcl, 
424 weavers struck work demanding the re-employment of the 60 old 
hands. The other departments of the mill were not affected. As a result 
of the intervention of the men’s leaders, the management agreed to 
provide employment for the old hands in one or other of the mills under 
their control. Satisfied with this proposal, the strikers resumed work on 
the 6th. The strike ended in favour of the workers. 

The third was a dispute which occurred in the Pralhad mill on the 5th 
November. Three hundred operatives of the spinning department struck 
work demanding the employment of 15 spare hands, stating that they 
could not carry on work without additional assistance. Their request 
was refused by the management. The officials of the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union interviewed the management who agreed to engage 
15 additional hands. Thereupon all the strikers resumed work at 
I p.m. on the 6th. The strike ended in favour of the workers. 

The fourth dispute affected the Standard Mill where, on the 8th, 589 
weavers suddenly struck work in the morning, alleging that their rates 
of wages had been reduced to the extent of 4 pies per lb. of cloth produced 
by them. Some of the strikers became rowdy and threw stones at the^ 
mill offices causing injuries to eight persons. The management therefore 
closed the mill. The situation remained unchanged till the 15th, on which 
date the dispute was referred to the Bombay Strike Enquiry Commjttee 
who decided that Messrs. Stones and Dange should jointly interview the 
Liquidator of the mill company with a view to arriving at a settlement. 
The strikers were advised by their leaders to collect a strike fund at the 
rate of Re. 1 per weaver. There was no change in the strike situation 
during the rest of the month and the mill continued^ to remain closed. 
The dispute continued into the next month. 

The fifth dispute arose in the Elphinstone mill on the 9th. All the 
operatives were given their pay tickets for the balance of the wages for 
October. The operatives of the frame department, 187 in number, 
struck work complaining that they had not been adequately paid for 
October. The strikers went into the other departments of the mill and 
brought out the men working there. Consequently the mill stopped 
working. An official of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union interviewed 
the management on behalf of the strikers on the 10th and he informed 
the men that there had been no reduction in their wages, and advised them 
to resume work. Some of the weavers then complained that they did not 
get good material for work, and on that ground, the strikers refused to 
resume work. At a meeting of the strikers held in the evening of the lOth, 
the men were again advised by their leaders, to resume work and not to 
go on strike without first consulting the Union. As a result of this advice, 
all the strikers resumed work on the 11th. The strike ended in favour of 
the employers. 

The sixth dispute occurred in the Ruby Mill. On the 11th when the 
pay-tickets for October wages were distributed to the operatives, 150 men 
of the ring department struck work complaining that they had not been 
adequately paid. They also demanded the renewal of the old weekly bonus 
of 6 annas for regular attendance. As their demands were not acceded 
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to by the management, the strikers remained idle in the mill. In the 
evening 16ff female reelers also struck work as the management told them 
that, from the 15th November, they would be given only 5000 lbs. of yarn 
for work instead of 7000 lbs. There was no change in the situation till 
the 16th, on which date, as a result of the negotiations carried on with the 
management by certain labour leaders, it was agreed that the operatives 
of the ring department should be paid a weekly bonus at the rate of four 
annas and that the female reelers should be given sufficient work. 
Thereupon the strikers resumed work on the same day and the strike thus 
ended in a compromise. 

The seventh dispute occurred in the Spring Mill. On the 11th 
November, the mill did not work in the morning on account of a breakdown 
in the engine but in the evening the spinners refused to resume work 
without specifying any reasons. The management therefore announced 
that the operatives who absented themselves from work on the 11 th 
would not get their wages for that day. As a protest against this, 1500 
spinners struck work on the 15th. Owing to the strike of the spinners 
-there was not sufficient material for work in the weaving department, 
and consequently the mill was entirely closed. The Secretary of the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, who interviewed the Management in the 
matter, communicated to the strikers that the Management were not 
willing to pay them wages for the 11th November. The strikers, however, 
determined to continue their strike and the mill continued to remain closed. 
The strike situation was discussed at a Special Sitting of the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee held on the 21st. The Committee decided 
that the dispute was a direct breach of the agreement arrived at on the 
4th October and exhorted the labour representatives to try to bring about 
a better understanding between the workers and their employers. No 
settlement was, however, arrived at. On the 22nd the Management 
notified the strikers that the mill would be reopened only if the jobbers 
gave an assurance in writing that the men were willing to resume work 
peacefully and on the old terms. The Secretary of the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union gave an assurance to the Management on behalf of the 
operatives, that they would work peacefully and would not come out 
on strike without previous notice. He also advised the strikers to 
resume work. Consequently, when the mill was reopened on the 27th, 
all the strikers resumed work. The strike thus ended in favour of the 
employers. 

The eighth was a dispute which took place in the Maneckji Petit Mill. 
On the 17th November, 350 weavers suddenly struck work in the afternoon, 
stating that the rates of wages for October had been reduced. They 
demanded payment at the rates of March 1927. The Superintendent 
of the mill explained to them that their wages had been calculated at the 
rates of March 1927 and that if there were any differences, they would 
be rectified on the 19th. This did not satisfy the men. The majority 
of the weavers were willing to continue their work and started their 
machines but some discontented weavers began to throw wheels, shuttles 
4 nd bobbins^ causing injuries to three supervisors. On the arrival of 
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the Police, the strikers threw stones at them also, with the result that two 
Police Officers and some constables were injured. The Police, however, 
succeeded in clearing the men out of the mill which thereafter remained 
closed. The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union carried on negotiations with 
the management and arrived at a settlement on the basis of a compromise. 
As a result, all the strikers resumed work on the 21st and the strike ended 
in a compromise. 

The ninth dispute occurred in the Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills where 
550 weavers struck work on the 19th November, complaining that the 
rates of wages for certain sorts of cloth were low. and demanding an 
increase of 2 pies per lb. of cloth produced. As the management refused 
to accede to the demands of the men, the strikers went into the other 
departments of the mill and stopped work there by throwing bobbins at 
the workers. Though advised by the Secretary of the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union to resume work pending the result of his negotiations with 
the management, the strikers refused to do so and left the mill in the 
evening. On the 20th, the mill except the weaving department, worked 
as usual. As a result of the negotiations carried on by the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union with the management, the latter agreed that every 
facility would be given to the weavers to attain the same efficiency as in 
March and April 1928, so that they might earn wages not less than those 
earned in March 1927. This was communicated to the strikers by the 
Secretary of the Union who asked them to resume work on the 22nd. 
All the strikers resumed work accordingly and the strike ended in favour 
of the employers. 

The tenth dispute occurred in the Madhorao Sclndia Mill. The 
weavers demanded that a list of rates should be put up for their information 
and the management agreed to do so on the 22nd. As the list was not 
put up as promised, 550 weavers struck work on the 23rd November. 
It was explained to the men that the delay was due to the sudden death of 
the Superintendent and that the list would be put up on the next day. 
This did not satisfy the strikers who left the mill quietly. Thereupon, 
the management arranged to put up a list of rates in the weaving department 
by the evening of the 23rd. On the 24th, the weavers assembled at the 
mill but did not resume work on the ground that certain rates were low. 
On the management promising to consider their grievances, the strikers 
resumed work. The strike thus ended in favour of the workers. 

The eleventh was a dispute which took place in the Morarji Goculdas 
Mill. The weavers, numbering 800, struck work on the 24th November, 
demanding an increase in the rates of wages for certain new sorts of cloth 
turned out. On the 26th, the strikers brought out the operatives of the 
spinning department by means of shouting and whistling and also 
attacked certain departmental officers and threw stones at the boiler 
house damaging a few glass panes. The management therefore stopped 
the engine on that day. On the 27th, a settlement was arrived at, as a 
result of the negotiations carried on by the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
with the management. One of the terms of settlement was that the list 
of rates should be revised as agreed to between the Union’s representative 
MO R 30—2 
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and the management. All the strikers resumed work on the 28th on 
the terms of settlement arrived at on the previous day. The strike thus 
ended in a compromise. 

The twelfth dispute occurred in the New Great Eastern Mill on the 
26th November. The weavers in this mill, numbering 520, also struck 
work demanding increases in respect of certain new varieties of cloth 
turned out by them. Their request was refused by the management 
and the strikers brought out the men working in the other departments, 
on the 27th, by means of shouting and whistling. Some of the labour 
leaders interviewed the management but could not come to terms. 
Owing to the strike, the mill remained closed. As a result of further 
negotiations carried on by the labour leaders, the management agreed to 
grant increases varying from i a pie to one pie in respect of the rates of 
the new sorts of cloth introduced in the mill, but the strikers refused to 
return to work until their demands were fully granted. On the 30th, the 
management agreed to grant increases from i a pie to 3 pies in the 
rates of weaving and also to engage 34 additional hands in the spinning 
department. Thereupon all the strikers resumed work at 1 p.m. on that 
day. The strike thus ended in favour of the workers. 

The thirteenth dispute affected the Simplex Mill, where also the 
weavers struck demanding increases in the rates of wages. The strike 
began on the 26th and involved 650 weavers in the first instance. The 
strikers disturbed the spinning department, and, by means of whistling 
and shouting, brought out the men working there. The labour leaders, 
who interviewed the management in regard to the strike situation, could 
not arrive at a settlement. The strikers were therefore advised by their 
leaders to formulate their grievances and place them before the Union. 
There was no change in the situation and the mill continued to remain 
closed till the end of the month. This strike continued into the next 
month. 

The fourteenth was a dispute which occurred in the Gold Mohur Mill. 
The weavers demanded the dismissal of the head jobber who was stated 
to have ill-treated the weavers and extorted money from them. As the 
management refused to accede to their request, 510 weavers struck work 
on the 26th. The strike spread to the other departments as well and 
consequently the entire mill had to be closed. There was no change in 
the situation till the 29th, on which date the head jobber against whom 
the weavers had complained, tendered his resignation. In view of this, 
the strikers were advised by their leaders to resume work. The strikers 
did not, however, resume work on the 30th, but received their fortnightly 
wages and complained that their wages had been reduced. This strike 
continued into the next month. 

The fifteenth dispute was in the Currimbhoy Mill. The weavers of 
this mill complained that the rates in respect of certain new sorts of cloth 
were low, and 547 of them struck work on the 28th, demanding an increase 
of 4 pies per lb. The management refused to grant their request, and the 
strikers therefore induced the spinners also to stop work. On the arrival 
of the police, the strikers left the mill quietly in the evening. The mill 
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remained closed during the remaining days of the month and the strike 
continued into the next month. 

The sixteenth was a dispute in which 30 winders of the Hindustan Mill 
struck work on the 28th November demanding an increase in their rates 
of wages. Their request was refused by the management. On the 30th, 
all strikers resumed work unconditionally. The strike thus ended in 
favour of the employers. 

The seventeenth dispute occurred in the Pabaney Mill where 
500 weavers struck work on the 30th, demanding increases in the rates 
of wages. The strikers also induced the operatives working in the other 
departments of the mill to down tools. Consequently, the entire mill 
had to be closed. This dispute continued into the next month. 

The eighteenth dispute also took place on the 30th November and 
affected the Pearl Mill. The weavers, numbering 880, struck work 
demanding an increase in the rates of wages, which the management, 
however, refused to grant. Owing to the instigation of the strikers, the 
other operatives of the mill also stopped work and the mill was closed. 
This dispute continued into the next month. 

AHMEDABAD 

Three industrial disputes were in progress in Ahmedabad during the 
month under review. One of these was a continuation of the dispute in 
the Bechardas Spinning and Weaving mills. There was no change in the 
situation during the month. The mills continued working as usual 
whereas the strikers carried on picketing at the mills. On the 25th, the 
Secretaries of the Labour Union interviewed'^the Agent of the mills in 
connection with the dispute. Although an agreement was arrived at on 
all the disputed points, the negotiations, however, broke down as the 
management could not guarantee to take back all the strikers immediately. 
This dispute continued into the next month. 

The second was a continuation of the dispute in the Ahmedabad Fine 
Spinning and Weaving mills. On the 1st, the management engaged 
a new jobber with ten new hands in place of the strikers. The services of 
the strikers were dispensed with on the 2nd, and the strike terminated. 
The result of this dispute was in favour of the employers. 

The third dispute occurred in the Ahmedabad New Standard mills. 
A mukadam of the winding department was dismissed for unsatisfactory 
work, and 10 winders struck work on the 20th and demanded his 
reinstatement. The management engaged ten new hands in place of 
the strikers on the same day, and informed the strikers on the 21st that 
their services were no longer required. This dispute ended in favour 
of the employers. 

POONA 

The dispute in the General Workshops of the Kirkee Arsenal, which 
had commenced during October, terminated during the month under 
review. On the 1st, 277 skilled workmen, in all, resumed work and out 
of 150 other strikers who offered themselves for work, only 40 were 
admitted. On the 2nd, the workshops resumed normal working. The 
dispute thus ended in favour of the employers. 

MO a 30—2<i 
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SHOLAPUR DISTRICT 

During the month under review, there was an industrial dispute in 
progress in the Barsi Spinning and Weaving Mill. On the 15th, 
70 operatives struck work demanding increased wages. The number of 
strikers increased to 264, on the 16th. The mill worked with 468 hands 
on the 18th, and with 521 on the 19th. On the 20th, except 48 hands, 
all the rest of the operatives were working in the mill. The remaining 
strikers also offered themselves for work on the 26th, but the management 
proposed to take only as many of them as were require4» The dispute 
thus terminated in favour of the employers. 


Prices in the Bombay Presidency, 1927-1928 

Retail Prices .—In March 1928, the prices of food-grains in the Presidency 
showed a distinct decline as compared with the corresponding month last 
year. The unweighted index number* of the prices of six f food-grains 
recorded a fall in each of the four Divisions and in Bombay City. The 
index number for the Presidency (excluding Bombay City) fell from 144 
in March 1927 to 130 in March 1928. The retail prices of eleven articles 
of food included in the index* for the “Other food” group J showed a 
marked fall in the four Divisions and also in Bombay City and the index 
number for the Presidency (excluding Bombay City) fell from 158 in 
March 1927 to 148 in March 1928.^ 

Northern Division .—The index number of food-grains and for the 
“ Other food ” group fell in March 1928 by 18 and 13 points respectively 
as compared with the corresponding month of the previous year. All 
the districts in this Division reported a downward tendency in the prices 
of food-grains. Owing to sufficient and well distributed rainfall in Thana, 
the price of rice was slightly lower and the price of nagli also fell as the 
outturn of the crop was good. The garden products of the same district, 
however, did not show any noticeable difference in price. The price of 
ghee remained almost steady except in Ahmedabad where it slightly 
declined. The price of fodder in the Kaira District was moderate 
throughout the year under review. 

Central Division .—A distinct fall in the prices of food-grains in this 
Division was noticeable due to a favourable season and the index number 
declined by 21 points from 141 in March 1927 to 120 in the corresponding 
month of 1928, The index number of ** Other articles of food ” fell from 
149 in March 1927 to 140 in March 1928. The prices of jowari and bajri 
in Elast Khandesh did not show a downward tendency and rice (Ist sort) 
and turdal were dearer in West Khandesh than in the previous year. In 
Satara and Ahmednagar districts, the price of rice showed no change. On 
the whole the Kharif crop in the Sholapur district was fair and the outturn 

* Arithmetical averages. The price-quotations used are those prmted in the Government 
Gazette. 

t These are : Rice, Wheat, Bajri, Jowari, Gram and Turdal. * 

i includes Sugar (refined). Sugar (raw). Tea, Salt, Beef, Mutton, Milk, Ghee, Potatoes, 
Onions and Oocoanut Oil. 

Note.—The prices used arc those prevailing in the district headquarter towns of the various 
divisions. 
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of the rabi crop was also good. Milk and raw sugar (gul) were cheaper 
while ghee was dearer in this district. The supply of fodder was adequate 
at Satara and the prices of Kadbi ranged from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per hundred 
bundles. 

Southern Division, —There were no appreciable fluctuations in the prices 
of food-grains in this Division but the index numbers of the prices of food- 
grains and other articles of food fell by 10 and 12 points respectively in 
March 1928 as compared with the corresponding month of the previous 
year. The price of the principal food-grains showed a slight rise owing 
to insufficient rainfall in some parts of the Dharwar district. The three 
garden products of the Kanara district, viz,, betelnut, cardamom and pepper 
showed a distinct rise as compared with the previous year. A slight rise 
was noticeable in the price of ghee in Ratnagiri. Paddy was cheaper in 
Kolaba while Kadbi and grass showed no appreciable change in price in 
the Belgaum district. 

Sind, —The index numbers for food-grains and the “ Other food group 
were, in March 1928, 140 and 156 respectively as compared with 146 and 
166 respectively during the corresponding month of the previous year. 
There w^as a decline in the price of wheat in this Division with the exception 
of the Hyderabad district, where it rose owing to the damage caused to 
the rice crops by the exceptionally heavy rains. The price cf rice, which 
was steady in Larkana, rose in Hyderabad and Karachi, while it showed a 
declining tendency in the remaining districts. The price of jowari rose 
in Karachi, was steady in Hyderabad and Larkana but fell in Nawabshah 
and Sukkur. Jowari was cheaper in the Upper Sind Frontier, due to a 
larger area having been brought under cultivation. In Karachi fodder 
was sold at Rs. 22 per 1000 lbs, as against Rs. 20 during the previous 
year. 

Bombay City.—The general level of retail prices of food-grams m 
March 1928 (129) was lower by 13 points as compared with March 1927. 
The “Other food index stood at 170 as against 186 in the preceding year. 
The working class cost of living index which takes into account food, fuel 
and lighting, clothing and house rent fell from 155 in March 1927 to 145 
in March 1928. The following tables give the unweighted index numbers 
of the prices of six food-grains and eleven other food articles :— 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food-grains'^ 
JuK 1914 100 


Divisions 

March 1926 

Mar h 1927 

1 March 1928 

1 

Northern Division 

147 

143 

: 125 

^ntral Division 

137 

141 

! 120 

^uthern Division 

138 

143 

1 133 

Sind 

144 

146 

i 140 

Presidency (excluding Bombay City) 

141 

144 

130 

Bcmbay City 

132 

142 

129 


* Food-grains included are ; Rice, Wheat, Jowari, Bajri, Gram and Turdal. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Other Food Articles * 


July 1914-100 


Divisions i 

March 1926 

March 1927 

Mar.h 1928 

Northern Division 

167 

165 

152 

Central Division 

158 

149 

140 

Southern Division 

! 158 

156 ; 

144 

Sind 

169 

166 

156 

Presidency (excluding Bombay City) 

Bombay City 

163 

184 

158 

186 

148 

170 


Wholesale Prices. —Wholesale prices in Bombay City fluctuated during 
the year under review and the “ All food ” index fell by 9 points to 135. 
Among articles of food there was a marked fall in cereals and sugar, while 
the “Other food” group rose by 12 points. Oilseeds declined by 20 
points and raw cotton rose by 30 points. The other groups included 
under “ All non-foods ” recorded a fall with the exception of “ Hides and 
skins ” which rose by 3 points. The non-food index number stood at 
143 in March 1928 as against 149 for the corresponding month of the 
previous year, and the general index number declined by 8 points from 
148 to 140 in March 1928. The changes in the index numbers of the 
different groups included in the Bombay Wholesale Prices Index are set 
out in th^ following table :— 

Group Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Bombay City 
July 1914-100 

.1 


Increase (-f) 
: or decrease 


Groups 

March 

1926 

March 

1927 

March 

1928 

(—) in points 
' in March 

1928 over or 





below March 



1 


1927 

Cereals 

148 

i 

148 ! 

128 

-20 

Pulses 

117 ' 

133 1 

129 

- 4 

Sugar 

146 

135 i 

122 

-13 

Other food 

152 

149 : 

161 

f 12 

All food 

; 144 

144 * 

135 

- 9 

Oil seeds 

1 *27 

144 

124 

! -20 

Raw cotton 

1 144 

132 

162 i 

r30 

Cotton manufactures 

186 

163 

162 j 

- 1 

Other textiles 

145 

134 

124 ; 

-10 

Hides and skins 

147 

137 

14b 1 

“I 3 

Metals 

151 

156 

132 1 

-24 

Other raw and manufactured articles .. 

153 

161 

132 

-29 

All non>foods .. 

154 

149 

143 

- 6 

All articles .. .. .. j 

150 

148 » 

140 

- 8 


* Other food articles included are :‘—Sugar (refined), raw sugar (gul), tea, salt, beef, mutton, milk 
ghee, potatoM, onions and cocoanut oil. 
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The outturn of seed cotton (kapas) in Broach was not favourable owing 
to heavy rains in the month of August 1927 and the price of cotton which 
ranged from Rs. 180 to 191 per bhar in the beginning of the cotton season— 
February—fell somewhat. The price of clean cotton in Surat rose from 
Rs. 38-11-0 to Rs. 50-10-0 per Indian maund during the year under review 
and reached the level of 1925-26 In West Khandesh also the price of 
clean cotton advanced from Rs. 22 to Rs. 28 per Indian maund. 

As compared with March 1927, wholesale prices in Karachi showed a 
declining tendency. The food index fell by 6 points and stood at 131 
in March 1928, which was the lowest level reached during the preceding 
12 months. The non-food index remained stationary at 137 and the 
general index number declined by 2 points and stood at 135 in March 
1928. 

The following table shows the food, non-food and general index numbers 
of wholesale prices in Karachi:— 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Karachi 



July 1914= 

100 



, Groups 

March 

1926 

March 

1927 

March 

1928 

Increase (-f) 
or decrease (— 
in points in 
March 1928 

Foods 

144 

137 

i 

131 

over or below 

1 March 1927 

- 6 

Non-foods .. 

140 

137 

137 

1 .. 

Ail articles .. 

142 

137 

133 

1 ““ ^ 




Employment Situation in November 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent in 
by the various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every 
month. Returns were received from 121 or 81*21 per cent, of the mills 
reported as working during the month of November 1928. The average 
absenteeism in the textile industry as a whole amounted to 8 *64 per cent. 

In Bombay City out of 78 mills which were working during the month 
70 or 89*74 per cent, furnished returns. The supply of labour was 
reported as adequate by a large majority of the mills and the average 
absenteeism amounted to 9*37 per cent, during the month under review. 

In Ahmedabad 61 mills were working during the month and 41 or 
67 *21 per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3 *88 per 
cent, as against 3 *86 per cent, in October 1928. The supply of labour was 
equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by all the mills in Sholapur. Except in the 
case of one mill, no shortage in the supply of labour was reported and the 
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average percentage absenteeism amounted to 14*63 as against 15*80 
in the previous month. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Viramgaum, which was 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted 
to 3*16 as against 3*67 in October 1928. 

One of the three mills in Broach which furnished information reported 
that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism amounted 
to 6*66 per cent, as against 7*76 per cent, in the preceding month. 


Chart showing Percentage Distribution of Trade Union Membership in the Bombay Presidency 



In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate. The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
13*20 per cent, as against 12*24 per cent, in the previous month. In 
the Marine Lines Reclamation Scheme absenteeism was 5*00 per cent, 
and in the Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 11*57 per cent. 
The average absenteeism in the Chief Engineer s Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust w^as 8*90. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour 
available in plenty. On an average 9*00 per cent, of the labourers 
absented themselves from work during the month under review. 


Wages of Indian labourers in Malaya 

The Honourable Mr. E. F. W. Gillman, Controller of Labour for 
Malaya, has arrived in India and will discuss with the Government of 
India the question of introduction of standard living wages to Indian 
labourers in such estates of Malaya as have not already introduced them; 
also the question of exempting Malaya from the operation of the sex ratio 
clause of the Indian Emigration Act—Associated Press. (From “Indian 
Daily Mail” Bombay, November 23, 1928.) 
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Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act 
in November 


AHMEDABAD 

The manager of a cotton mill was prosecuted under section 41 (/) for 
breach of section 18 for not fencing the hoist. The manager was convicted 
and fined Rs. 100. 

The manager of a second cotton mill was prosecuted under section 41 
(/) for breach of section 18 for not fencing a hoist whereby an operative 
was killed. The manager was convicted and fined Rs. 300 and the Court 
awarded Rs. 200 out of this fine as compensation to deceased s heirs. 

The manager of a third mill was prosecuted under section 41 (a) for 
breach of section 23 (b) for employing certain children without certificates 
at night. The manager was convicted and fined Rs. 40 in each of three 
cases. 


Labour News from Ahmedabad 

The Labour Union has decided to demand a substantial increase in the. 
wages of all operatives in cotton mills. 

The arbitrators have given their award in regard to the collection of 
subscriptions in the mill premises through the agents of the Union. They 
have decided that, as the present method is likely to give rise to disorder 
in mills, the mills should collect subscriptions from members of the Union 
according to the following system. The Union is to submit a list of 
members to the mills. Within two weeks after receipt of the list the 
mills are to inform the Union of the names of workers who deny having 
joined the Union. The Union will then intimate to the mills any 
alterations that may be found necessary in the list. The mills are to collect 
subscriptions from members on each pay day according to the scale 
fixed by the Union. Within a reasonable time before pay day the mills 
are to send to the Union a list of workers who have left the mills and the 
names of those who have been newly engaged. The Union will then 
intimate to the mills the names of members among the newly engaged 
workers. Cases of disputed membership which cannot be decided between 
the Union and the mills in the first instance or between the Union and 
the Millowners’ Association are to be submitted to the arbitrators for 
final decision. Pending the award of the arbitrators the mills are to 
continue collecting subscriptions in disputed cases also. In case the 
award goes against the Union the subscription previously collected will 
be refunded. The subscriptions shall be paid to the Union by cross 
cheque. If the Union decides to collect any contribution in addition 
to the subscription the mills are to collect the same from such of the 
members as are willing to pay. If necessary a clerk of the Labour Union 
may be present at the time of collecting subscriptions. The above system 
is to be given a trial for at least six months. After that period is over 
the arbitrators will consider any objections raised by the mills or the 
Union against the system. 
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Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the 
period ending 20th December 1928 has been supplied by the Director 
of Agriculture :— 

Gujarat. —Light to fair rain was received in many places at the end of 
November. This rain was somewhat unwelcome to crops lying on 
threshing yards or ready for hai:vest. The harvesting of hharij crops 
continued. The rabi crops were progressing generally well. The 
condition of irrigated crops was also satisfactory. 

Konkan. —Since submission of the last report some light rain was 
received at some coastal stations in the division but practically none 
elsewhere. The harvesting of early crops was nearly completed and their 
threshing was in progress. The garden crops were in a satisfactory 
condition nearly everywhere. 

Deccan and Karnatak. —During the period under review some light 
to fair rain was received at the end of November in places in the North 
Deccan, while a very heavy hail storm occurred during the first week of 
December in parts of Khandesh. This storm caused damage to a varying 
extent to the standing crops, fruit-trees, etc. Elsewhere there was 
practically no rain in either of these two divisions. The rabi crops were 
in a fair to good condition generally but except in Khandesh they required 
rain in many places for further development. Harvesting and threshing 
of crops continued generally. The irrigated crops were reported to be 
satisfactory. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the Commissioners in the Presidency for the 
month of November 1928 shows that out of 34 cases disposed of during 
the month 24 were reported by the Workmen s Compensation 
Commissioner in Bombay. The gross amount of compensation awarded 
in lump sums was Rs. 18,276-0-0 as against Rs. 20,945-2-0 in the previous 
month and Rs. 26,245-5-0 in November 1927. Out of the 34 cases in 
which compensation was claimed, 11 were in respect of fatal accidents, 
one of temporary disablement, one of permanent total disablement and 
21 of permanent partial disablement. No case of occupational disease 
has been reported since January 1925. The number of compensation 
cases in the textile industry amounted to 6 and in other industries to 28. 
The corresponding figures for November 1927 were 20 and 37. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 35 of whom 32 were adult males, two adult 
females and one a female below 15 yetirs of age. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review, 16 were 
original claims, 17 registrations of agreements and one a miscellaneous 
application. Compensation was awarded in 15 cases, agreements were 
registered in 17 cases, one case was dismissed and one was allowed to be 
withdrawn. 
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Reference to High Court 

TRADE OR BUSINESS OF A RAILWAY COMPANY 

CIVIL REFERENCE No. H OF 1928 

Rabia, widow of Mahomed Tahir .. .. Applicant ; 

verms 

The Agent, G.I.P. Railway .. .. Opposite party. 

Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works .. Contractors with 

the opposite party. 

Reference made by the Commissioner for Workmen*s Compensation ► 
Bombay, under Section 27 of the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923 for decision by this Court. 

Messrs. A. A. Adarkar and K. R. Bhende, for the applicant. 

Counsel Mr. Binning with Messrs. Little & Co., for the opposite party. 

1st October 1928. 

(Coram : Marten, C. J., and Murphy, J.) 

/udi^men/(Per Marten, C. J.).—In this reference the question whether 
the G.I.P. Railway are liable to the representatives of the deceased 
workman depends on the word ‘‘ordinarily ” in section 12 (I) of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. The G.I.P. Railway gave out 
certain work to a contractor, and the question arises whether the execution 
of that work was “ ordinarily part of the trade or business of the principal, * 
namely, the G.I.P. Railway. 

The work in question was the erection of steel towers to carry overhead 
cables in connection with the electrification of the G.I.P. Railway line 
beyond Kalyan. Hitherto the motive power beyond Kalyan has been 
steam, or oil, and the line is now to be electrified. The precise facts 
as found by the Commissioner are :— 

“The G.I.P. Railway, in connection with the electrification of their 
lines are building a Power Station near Kalyan and are constructing 
a transmission line to carry electric power to various sub-stations on 
the railway. The work of constructing this transmission line has been 
entrusted on a contract to Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works, 
and the deceased was employed by Messrs. Henley’s as a fitter. His 
work was to assist in the erection of the steel towers which will carry 
the overhead cable. These towers are not erected on the railway track 
but on land adjacent thereto, the distance from the railway lines varying 
from 400 to 700 feet. While carrying material from the store near 
Kalyan Station to the site of the work he was knocked down by a train 
and killed.’’ 

It may be noted that these particular steel towers are not on the railway 
track itself, but are 400 to 700 feet therefrom. Further, they are for the 
ourposeof carrying the overhead cable from the Kalyan Power Station, 
to various sub^stations on the Railway, and, though it is not so specifically 
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stated, it may be taken that this particular cable line will be used for supply¬ 
ing sub-stations and not for supplying electric current direct to the train 
as it proceeds along the running track. For the latter purpose there will 
be a separate system either overhead or by means of a third rail. 

Was, then, the erection of these steel towers near the railway line part 
of the ordinary trade or business of the G.I.P. Railway? In my judgment 
it was not. The ordinary business of this Railway is the public carriage 
of passengers and goods by means of locomotives and carriages or 
trucks over the railway line. The supply of motive power to these 
locomotives I agree is necessary. But I think that the construction of 
the original works which will be necessary to convey that power is not 
part of the ordinary trade or business of the G.I.P. Railway. In other 
words, their ordinary business is that of public carriers of passengers 
and goods, and not that of electrical engineers or of contractors for 
power stations or towers or cables or the general electrification of a 
railway line. 

Some assistance on this point is obtained from the English authorities, 
but it must be borne in mind that the English Workmen*s Compensation 
Act, 1897, contained a particular proviso which was repealed by the Act 
of 1906, and which is different from the words “ ordinarily part of the 
trade or business ’ that we have in the Indian Act. Under section 4 
of the Act of 1897 dealing with contracting this proviso was as follows :— 
“ This section shall not apply to any contract with any person for the 
execution by or under such contractor of any work which is merely 
ancillary or incidental to, and is no part of, or process in, the trade or 
business carried on by such undertakers respectively.” Consequently, 
in Pearce vs. London and South Western Railway (L. R. 1900, 
2 Q. B. 100), it was held that alterations, repairs, end paintings of a 
suburban railway station was work ** which was merely ancillary or 
incidental to, and was no part of, or process in.^the trade or business, 
of the railway company within the meaning of section 4 of 1897 Act 
Accordingly it was held that the railway company were not liable to pay 
compensation to the workmen of a contractor, who had contracted with 
them to do such work, in respect of an injury occasioned to the workman 
in the execution of it. Collins, L. J., there said at p. 102: “The 
primary business of a railway company is to carry passengers and goods. 
The erection of stations does not appear to me to be any part of, or 
process in, that business. I am not aware of any legal obligation upon 
railway companies, apart from any special obligations imposed by 
particular Acts, to erect railway stations at intermediate places. It is 
a matter in their discretion.” 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams at p. 103 said : “ I will assume for the 
purposes of this case that, as suggested by him (appellant’s Counsel), 
this station is an essential part of the railway, and also that there was 
an obligation on the Company to construct the station. On that 
hypothesis it still seems to me clear that the work of constructing it is 
merely ancillary or incidental to and is not a part of or process in the 
business which the Company carry on within the meaning of section 4 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897.” 
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Another case is Wrigley vs. Bagley and Wright 1901, I K. B. 780, where 
the head-note runs thus : “ A firm of engineers contracted with the 
owners of a cotton-spinning factory to put a new driving wheel into the 
steam engine belonging to the factory. While engaged in the work of 
fixing the new wheel, a workman employed by the engineer met with 
an accident which caused his death : Held, that the work being merely 
ancillary or incidental to and no part of, or process in, the business of the 
owners of the cotton-spinning factory, the case did not come within 
section 4 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897; and therefore 
that a dependant of the deceased workman was not entitled to 
compensation under the Act against the owners of the cotton-spinning 
factory.” . 

Lord Justice Collins there said : “ The reason of such provision 
(namely, section 4) obviously is that, if a person substitutes another 
for himself to do that which is his own business, he ought not to 
escape the liability which would have been imposed upon him, if he 
had done it himself, towards the workman employed in that business. 
The concluding part of the section is inserted to show clearly that it 
is not intended to apply to a case where a contractor is employed by a 
person to do that which forms no part of, or process in, that person’s 
business.” 

And the judgment ends ” Putting a new driving wheel into an engine 
used in a cotton-spinning factory cannot, I think, be described as part 
of, or a process in, the business of cotton spinning. ” 

Romer, L. in agreeing says : ” Putting a new driving wheel into 
an engine cannot be said to be a part of, or process in, the business tf 
cotton spinners, any more than building the factory in which they intend 
to carry on their business can be said to be a part of, or process in, 
that business. ” 

In the present case, we have the process of building, namely, the 
erection of the steel towers, and if the analogy of this last-mentioned case 
is to be followed, then the erection of these towers, as opposed to their 
use when built, is not part of the ordinary trade or business of the railway 
any more than the putting of a new driving wheel into the engine was part 
of the business of the owners of the cotton spinning factory. Therefore 
so far as the English authorities go, although the working of the English 
Acts differs from the Indian Act, >et they do tend to show that there is a 
clear distinction between the erection of a building or machinery and its 
use when erected, and that such erection may form no part of the primary 
business of the principal concerned. This, indeed, was the conclusion 
which the learned Commissioner found on this part of the case, namely, 
that the setting up of an overhead electric cable for the purpose of 
transmitting electrical power to the Railway was not ordinarily part of 
the trade or business of the principal in question, viz., the G.I.P. Railway. 

The Commissioner however eventually decided in favour of the 
representatives of the workman on a totally different point. It was 
based on this, that the G.LP. Railway is now a State Railway, and that 
consequently under the definition in section 2 (2) “ the exercise and 
performance of the powers and duties of a local authority or of any 
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department of the Government shall, for the purpose of this Act, unless 
a contrary intention appears, be deemed to be the trade or business of 
such authority or department.” Stopping there, that is quite clear and 
no argument to the contrary has been presented to us. The object of 
this definition, however, was to prevent any contention to the effect that 
a Government department does not carry on a trade or business. But 
I am quite unable to accept the deduction which the Commissioner 
draws from those premises. In my judgment the word “ ordinarily ” in 
section 12 applies just as much to a Government department as it does to 
any other principal. Consequently, assuming that the running of the 
G.I.P. Railway and the construction of these steel towers are part of 
the trade or business of the Government Department in question, yet 
it still remains to be considered whether the particular work contracted 
out to these contractors is ordinarily part of the trade or business of the 
principal. For the reasons already given in my judgment it is not 
ordinarily part of their trade or business. Consequently in this respect, 
the decision of the Commissioner cannot, I think, be upheld. It 
follows that in my judgment the appeal must be allowed and that the 
issues submitted to us should be answered as follows ;— 

(a) No as regards the G.I.P. Railway. 

(b) Yes as regards the G.I.P. Railway. 

(c) Yes as regards the G.I.P. Railway. 

I make this qualification because we are not concerned with any other 
Railway Company except the G.I.P. Railway, and accordingly I do not 
propose to answer the questions in the general form in which they have 
been submitted to us. 

It is not necessary for us nor is it part of our duty to inquire why 
the applicant sued the G.I.P. Railway instead of the contractors, 
Messrs. W. T. Henley*s, but we may express the hope that as this case is 
regarded—so we understand—as a test case, the parties concerned may 
see their way to give a reasonable compensation to the dependants of this 
unfortunate deceased workman, although so far as the present case goes, 
it appears to us that there is no legal liability on the G.I.P. Railway, 
whether or no there is on the contractors, Messrs, Henley’s, who arc not 
before us. 

Judgment (Per Murphy, J.).—This is a reference made by the 
Commissioner under section 27 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(VIII of 1923). Three points have been submitted for decision by this 
Court. They are detailed at the end of the learned Commissioner’s 
Judgment. 

The main point in the reference is as to the meaning which we should 
assign to the word ” ordinarily ” used in section 12 (I) of the Act. The 
claimant’s son was admittedly killed by being run over by a passing train, 
when in the employ of Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works, who 
were contractors working for the Railway Administration in erecting steel 
towers intended to carry the current required for electrifying the line 
between Kalyan and Karjat. The point is, whether the carrying out of 
this work can be said to be included in the expression ” ordinarily part 
of the trade or business ” of the Railway Administration. I agree with 
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the view just expressed in the judgment delivered by the learned 
Chief Justice that his meaning cannot be assigned to the expression in 
question. The ordinary trade or business cf the Railway Administra^^ 
tion is the carriage of passengers and goodst and the maintenance of the 
line necessary for this purpose. 

Mr. Binning has insisted that, though pos ibly when the Railway 
Administration takes over these particular towers their maintenance will 
be part of its trade or business, the distinction really lies in the fact that 
the work has not yet been completed or handed over but is actually in 
the hands of the contractors. In other words, the contractors were 
carrying out this work as part of their ordinary trade, or business. The 
position of the Railway Administration is, that when the work is ultimately 
completed it will take it over. They are in really much the same position, 
as against the contractors, as they would be against other contractors who 
might supply them with Railway sleepers or similar material. In other 
words, the stage at which they can use these towers has not yet been 
reached, and until it has been, the Railway Administration cannot be 
said to have been connected with this work as part of their trade or business. 
This is the view which has been taken in the English cases which have 
been cited in the learned Chief justice’s judgment. Under the old 
English Act, which has since been amended, there was a saving clause 
in the words “ ancillary or incidental to the trade or business ” and the 
cases which have been cited by the learned Commissioner really bear 
on the interpretation of these words. 1 think that the effect of the word 
“ ordinarily ” used in section 12 (1) of the Indian Act is very similar. 

On the other two points I also agree with the judgment just delivered 
by the learned Chief justice. Section 2 (2) was intended to include 
Government departments which are engaged in work with a rommercial 
object, but 1 do not think it imposes on such a Government department 
a duty other than that imposed on private traders or corporations, so 
as to deprive such a department of the saving contained in section 12 (1). 

I concur in the answers which have been given to the reference in the 
judgment of His Lordship the learned Chief justice. 


Compensation for Permanent Disability 

INJURY NOT CAUSING LOSS OF EARNINGS 

IN THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Veerchand Amichand. residing at Fatmabai’s Chawl, 

Chorwadi, DeLisle Road, Bombay .. .. Applicant; 

against 

Messrs. Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co. Safe 
Factory, Near Bombay Gas Works, Lai Baug, 

Bombay .. .. .. .. Opposite party. 

• Claim—Rs. 840. 

This is a difficult case, raising several points of interest in the 
interpretation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the principles 
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upon which compensation is awarded. The applicant who is a smithy 
was thrown out of work by the strike in the cotton mills in Bombay^ 
and he obtained employment with the opposite party. While so employed^ 
he was injured by several steel cupboards falling on him, as'a’result of 
which he sustained a fracture of the 3rd and 4th lumbar vertebrae, with 
a fracture of the transverse processes of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th lumbar 
vertebrae. He was sent to hospital where he remained about a month. 
He then went to his village for some weeks, returning to Bombay some 
time in September. He obtained employment with two different 
employers and, when the strike was over, resumed work at the Jacob 
Sassoon Mill where he was formerly employed. The only issue in this 
case is whether there is any permanent disability and if so, to what extent. 
The evidence is that he is earning the same wages, and doing the same work, 
as he did before in his employment. Ordinarily that would have disposed 
of the case. The general principles upon which compensation for 
workmen is based is that it is not compensation for the injury but a 
compensation for the consequences resulting from the injury, such 
consequences disclosing themselves in the form of inability to earn wages 
due to the injuries sustained (Harwood v. The Wyken Colliery Co., 
2 K. B. 158). The Act does not provide for complete compensation such 
as would be given in cases of neglect, where the person who is negligent 
has to give what, in the opinion of the jury, is full and complete 
compensation to the persons injured for the injuries sustained. Where, 
therefore, as in this case, we find a workman doing the same work for 
the same wages as before the accident or, in fact, as in this case, receiving 
50 per cent, more wages than he was receiving at the time he met with 
the accident, ordinarily, as I say, no compensation would be payable. 
It has been argued for the applicant that even if he is earning as much 
as before, yet, having regard to Section 2(1) (j?) of the Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which defines permanent disablement as a condition 
which reduces a worker’s earning capacity in every employment which 
he was capable of undertaking at the time of the injury, compensation 
must be payable in this case because the man can no longer lift heavy 
weights. What in effect this argument amounts to is that a skilled worker 
must always be compensated on the basis of unskilled work. Every 
man of good physique is “ capable of undertaking ’’ unskilled manual 
labour such as the lifting of heavy weights, the carrying of heavy loads, 
etc. Therefore, if Mr. Bhende’s argument is correct, a stalwart spinner 
or a sturdy fitter who sustained an injury, say, to his leg, which left a 
permanent weakness but which in no way prevented him from earning 
full wages as a spinner or a fitter, would be entitled to full compensation 
because he could no longer do the work of a dock labourer or a coolie.. 
The proposition has only to be stated in those terms to show that the 
Act cannot be read in any such way. If such an interpretation is given 
to Section 2 (1) (^), then clearly Schedule I has no meaning. That 
Schedule lays down the compensation that must be paid where certain 
injuries result from an accident. Thus, a man who loses his leg below 
the knee is awarded compensation on the basis of 50 per cent, total 
disablement. In fact he may be 100 per cent, disabled from working 
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in many unskilled trades but he is not for that reason* even though he was 
originally an unskilled worker, awarded compensation on the basis of 
total disablement. 

In this case, however, medical evidence has been called on behalf of 
the applicant to show that the injury has left definite permanent disablement 
behind it. There is a curvature of the spine and a weakness in the leg, 
producing a condition which is bound to have a deleterious effect on the 
man's capacity for work. I have no power, as I should have, if I were 
administering the English Act, to make a suspended award of a nominal 
amount in order that, later on, I might determine the exact amount of the 
permanent disability. I can only deal with the permanent disability 
as presented to me now. Dr. Joglekar has made a careful and detailed 
examination and he estimates the man's loss of earning capacity at 
50 per cent. Translating that in terms of money, it means that, where he is 
now earning Rs. 60, his value in any labour market reasonably accessible 
to him is only Rs. 30. Here again we get a curious result, because he was 
only earning Rs. 40 in the employment which is the subject of this 
application. Therefore, if he is now capable of earning Rs. 30, his 
disability, so far as this case is concerned, would appear to be only 
25 per cent, and not 50 per cent., which appears to he a reductio ad 
absurdum. Having seen the applicant in the witness box and knowing 
that he made every effort to obtain employment after his accident and 
took any employment that came along and is still working, although the 
evidence is that he suffers some amount of pain and discomfort as the 
result of the injury, one must come to the conclusion that he is not 
malingering or endeavouring to obtain compensation in order to avoid 
work. Hdd he not obtained employment but had contented himself 
with saying that he could not work, then the evidence of Dr. Joglekar 
would certainly have conveyed to my mind the impression that the man 
was not working because he could not work. Dr. joglekar's evidence is 
uncontradicted. The opposite party, after the case was adjourned for 
judgment, forwarded me a copy of a certificate from some doctor who 
says that he can find no permanent injury. I have not considered 
whether or not such a document can be placed on the file because, unless 
the opposite party are prepared to produce their doctor for cross- 
examination, I should give no weight to his bare opinion in the face of 
the evidence of Dr. Joglekar, who is highly qualified and appears to give 
his evidence only after a very careful examination and study of the case* 
I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the applicant has, as a result 
of the injury, suffered permanent partial disablement. 

The next question is as to the amount of compensation. Dr. Joglekar 
has mentioned several possibilities, such as osteo arthritis which may 
arise out of the man's condition and I think that, in arriving at his estimate 
of 50 per cent, disability, he has taken those matters into consideration. 

I do not think that I should do so. They are possibilities only. They 
do not represent conditions as they exist to-day. Having given the case 
very careful consideration, I am of opinion that compensation should 
be awarded on the basis of 25 per cent, permanent disability, with the 
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wages taken at Rs. 40. therefore, award him Rs, 420 less Rs. 83 
already paid. I allow Rs. 35 as costs. 

J. F. GENNINGS. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain 

A LABOUR BILL 

The British Trades Union Congress at its annual session in September 
1928 approved the text of a Bill to amend the law relating to workmen’s 
compensation. The Bill has been drafted, after three years of investigation, 
by a joint committee of the Trades Union Congress, the Labour Party 
and the Parliamentary Labour Party, and will be presented to Parliament 
at the earliest favourable opportunity. 

The Bill is avowedly based on the Workmen s Compensation Act of 
Ontario, which has been in operation for thirteen years, has supplied 
the model for the legislation of other provinces, and is regarded by the 
Canadian workers as highly satisfactory. Accordingly, the Bill sets up a 
Board to administer compensation, and makes insurance compulsory 
with a State Accident Fund. The existing rates of compensation are 
raised considerably, and provision is made for special medical treatment 
not already available under the National Health Insurance Act. Except 
for the fact that no right to artificial limbs is given and no provision is 
made for extra compensation where the accident victim needs constant 
attendance, the Bill would appear to be in harmony with the International 
Draft Convention on Workmens Compensation of 1925. {From 
Industrial and Labour InformationGeneva, November 12,1928.) 


Relief Works in India 

The Government of India recently forwarded to the International 
Labour Office, in accordance with the provisions of the Convention 
concerning unemployment, a statement showing the number of persons 
employed on relief works and in receipt of gratuitous /elief in certain 
districts in Bengal and the Central Provinces and two States in Central 
India, for the period January to August 1928. 

The statement, which gives weekly figures in each case, shows that the 
number of persons employed on relief works, including private woiks, 
in Bengal varied between 33,942 (week ending 25th April) and 536 (week 
ending 1st August). In 19 out of the 32 weeks covered by the statement, 
the number exceeded 10,000, and in seven of those weeks exceeded 20,000. 
No record is given of persons in receipt of gratuitous relief in Bengal. 
In the Central Provinces, the number employed on relief works varied 
between 6316 (week ending 2nd May) and 18,202 (week ending 16th May) 
and in 16 out of the 17 weeks covered by the report was in excess of 10,000, 
The number in receipt of gratuitous relief rose gradually from 1114 in 
the week ending 30th May to 4607 in the week ending 22nd August. In 
the case of the two Central Indian States, the number employed on relief 
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works rose from 8816 for the week ending 16th May to 17,734 for the 
week ending 14th June and then fell to 9655 for the week ending 
4th July. The relief works were then discontinued. No mention is 
made of gratuitous relief being given in these States. (From "Industrial 
and Labour Information," Geneva, October 22, 1928.) 


Working Hours in Jute Mills 

SIXTY.HOUR WEEK 

At a meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association, Gilcutta, held on 
7th November 1928, the following resolution was unanimously passed :— 
“ This meeting agrees to work 60 hours a week from July 1, 1929, 

subject to confirmation by the Inchcape group and by Birkmyre 

Brothers as early as possible.” 

Mr. J. Sime presided and all the Calcutta mills were represented at the 
meeting. The decision of the Association was awaited with considerable 
interest by the bazar. A large number of people collected outside the 
office of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the scene resembled 
that witnessed annually at Writers* Buildings in Dalhousie Square on the 
dbcasion of the publication of the jute forecast. 

The new arrangement did not come as a surprise to the Calcutta 
market. For some time past reports were current that frequent meetings 
between the heads of the local firms were being held in London to 
consider this question, that a decision had been reached among them and 
that an increase to 60 hours was as good as a settled fact. 

The only uncertainty, however, was in regard to the date when the new 
arrangement should be brought into force. There was, it is said, a sharp 
difference of opinion among the mills. Some of them wished the modified 
arrangement to take effect from February 1929, while others were for 
July 1929. 

At the meeting on 7th November 1928 there was practically complete 
unanimity of opinion as regards the question of increasing the hours from 
54 to 60, and the only controversy was in regard to the lime when the rule 
should come into effect. While the majority were in favour of 1st July 
1929, several others, including the Inchcape group, stood out for 
February 1929. After some discussion the stated decision was reached. 

The immediate effect of the news of the mills having agreed to work 
60 hours from 1st July next year was a strengthening of prices in hessian 
and jute shares. Hessian futures, which in the morning touched 
Rs. 14-8, jumped up to Rs. 15-4 and Howrah shares, which had gone 
down, to Rs. 54-4, improved to Rs. 56-12. Towards the close, however, 
there was a somewhat weaker tendency. 

In view of the great anxiety felt by a number of hessian dealers, who 
according to custom in Calcutta, had contracted to buy for future 
deliveries, the notice of eight months that the trade will now get is 
welcomed as a statesmanlike gesture of sympathy with the predicament 
of an important section of the trade, {From **Statesman,'' Calcutta, 
November 8,1928) 
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All-Ceylon Trade Union Congress 

The first session of the All-Ceylon Trade Union Congress held at 
Colombo began on 26th of October, Mr. A. E. Goonesinghe presiding* 
Mr. C. H. Z. Fernando, Chairman of the Reception Committee, sketched 
briefly the birth and rise of Labour Movement in Ceylon. He said that 
it was in 1922 that a modest beginning was made by Mr. Goonesinghe 
by starting the Ceylon Labour Union and it has now been doing very 
good work. Whatever reforms might be granted, that manhood suffrage 
and the Committee System must remain. If these are not given, they 
would rather go without any reforms. Mr. Goonesinghe, the President, 
welcomed the inauguration of an Employers’ Federation and expressed 
his readiness to co-operate with it. He thought no better plan could be 
conceived to establish friendly relations between the employer and the 
employee. He denounced separatist tendencies in forming separate 
unions for Indian workmen. He hoped that clerks would refuse to be 
employed as blacklegs when there was a struggle between labour and 
capital. He appealed to the mercantile clerks and others of their status 
to join the Trade Union Congress, and help themselves to better their 
lot. The absence of any legislation in the matter of the right of combination, 
of workmen s compensation, of hours of work, of arbitration courts in 
industrial disputes, made it difficult for workers to secure their rights and 
privileges. The Legislature had failed in its obligations towards them. 
He hoped, the new Labour Party recently formed there, would try to 
secure workmen their rights. He concluded his speech by an appeal 
to the workers to unite in their own interest. {From All-India Trade 
Union Bulletin,*' Bombay, November 1928,) 


Study of Economic Problems in Japan 

By a Japanese Imperial Ordinance promulgated on 7th September 1928 
there was established as a Government institution an Economic Commis¬ 
sion {Keizai Shingikai) for the investigation of economic conditions 
and questions. 

The Commission, the creation of which is stated to be due to the 
prevalence of social unrest attributable to economic difficulties, will be 
composed of about twenty members of the Cabinet and influential business 
men, and its proceedings will be conducted under the supervision of the 
Prime Minister. 

Its chief function will be to investigate, at the instance of the several 
Ministers, problems relating to the development of industries, the increase 
of efficiency in production, equitable distribution, the completion of 
arrangements for the application of measures of social reform, and other 
economic problems having a direct bearing on the stability of the social 
system. The findings of the Commission on any given question submitted 
to it will be presented in a report to the Minister by whom the enquiry 
18 originated. (From '^Industrial and Labour Information," Geneva^ 
October 29, 1928.) 
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Labour in Tanganyika in 1927 

The annual report of the Labour Department and the report by His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council of the League of Nations 
on the administration of Tanganyika territory contain information 
regarding labour conditions in Tanganyika. 

The Labour Department was created in the year 1926. At first its 
activities were looked upon with suspicion both by employers and 
employees. The Department has, however, now won the confidence of 
both and the results have been eminently satisfactory. A general improve¬ 
ment has taken place in the management of labour and the labour 
supply is appreciably better than it was two years ago. Feeding has 
improved, with a corresponding fall in the sick-rate and lastly, in certain 
areas, at any rate, the efficiency percentage of the labour force has been 
definitely raised. 

The total number of contract labourers employed during the year was 
18,031 ; approximately four times this number emigrated from their 
home districts to distant employment areas, ^here was, in addition, 
an elusive contribution to thelabour force of a very large number of natives, 
working for a few days in each month, equal to about ten thousand regular 
workers. Between 4000 and 5000 natives emigrated to Zanzibar for short 
periods. Twenty-one thousand were employed in domestic service. 
Thirteen thousand were employed in various occupations such as mines, 
wharf labour and minor works. The Government Departments employed 
a monthly average labour force of 14,556. Only about 78,000 porters 
were engaged, their average period of employment being just over six 
days. 

The Labour Commissioner considers that the position of the contract 
labourers and the observation of his obligations continues to be most 
unsatisfactory. Though legal penalties exist the contract can be broken 
with practical impunity which is a legitimate cause of complaint to the 
employer and is demoralising to the native. 

The Labour Department paid particular attention during the year to 
the question of the employment of children. Child labour is to be found 
in Tanganyika territory in two forms : (a) the utilising of young people 
for such work as coffee picking during the busy season, and (b) the employ¬ 
ing of lads who have accompanied their fathers or brothers to work. The 
Commissioner’s conclusion on this question of child labour is that it at 
present exists only in a very rudimentary form and that there is very 
little reason for objection at present though developments should certainly 
be watched. 

During the year, a Motor Drivers’ Union was formed of South African 
mechanics and a strike for higher wages was attempted. The Labour 
Commissioner describes as a more interesting and far more desirable 
movement the foundation on one plantation of Tribal Welfare Societies. 
The funds arc collected by a monthly subscription from every member 
and are banked with the Manager. Beyond acting as banker, the 
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Manager attempts no control of tfeese funds. The total number of 
members of all Societies was 644 men and 147 women with a total cash 
balance of sh. 3222. 

Considerable attention was paid during the year to the question of 
disease as affecting the labour supply. In the past scurvy had caused 
great loss of efficiency but the position has now become satisfactory* 
Improvements have already been affected in regard to the prevention of 
beriberi and yaws. Efforts have been also made to increase the medical 
facilities at the important employing centres. Most of the larger 
estates have hospitals where all except the most serious cases can be 
treated. In the smaller estates steps have been taken to secure that each 
estate has simple remedies on hand for immediate use and that all cases of 
any seriousness are sent to the nearest Government hospital for treatment 
on payment by the estate. 

The wages paid to unskilled labourers in September 1927 varied in the 
different districts from a minimum of sh. 6 to a maximum of sh. 30, rations 
being provided. Semi-skilled workers received up to sh. 50 per month. 
The Labour Commissioner reports that seasonal fluctuations affect wages 
to a considerable extent. The pay given may appear low but it must not 
be forgotten that practically the whole of the workers * expenses are covered. 
If a comparison is made with the cost of living and of taxation, the 
Tanganyika native can be said to be well-paid. {Abstracted from the 
“ International Labour Review Geneva, September 1928) 


Protection of Japanese Fishermen 

The Japanese Department of Agriculture and Forestry has decided to 
draft a Bill for presentation to the Imperial Diet for the improvement of 
the conditions of life and work of certain classes of fishermen. 

It should be explained that hitherto the Department of Communications 
has been responsible, under the provisions of the Shipping Act, for dealing 
with vessels engaged in fishing. The Act does not extend to fishing boats 
of less than 20 tons, and it is fishing boats of less than that tonnage which 
form approximately four-fifths of the total fishing fleet of Japan. As a 
result of their exclusion from the Shipping Act, fishermen employed in 
such vessels have been unprotected, and, it is stated, subject to conditions 
of a very unsatisfactory nature. The number of men to whom this 
applies is estimated at about 1,400,000. 

The Bill which is being drafted for their protection includes provisions 
for the establishment of a Joint Inspection Board, representing the 
Department of Agriculture and Forestry and the Department of Communi¬ 
cations, to supervise fishing boats of less than 20 tons ; measures for 
safeguarding the lives and belongings of fishermen employed in small 
boats ; and measures for the granting of loans to fishermen in order to 
enable them to acquire their boats on mortgage. {From ^'Industrial 
and Lci>oar Information,*' Geneva, October 15,1928.) 
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Employment Situation in Russia 

TRADE UNION CRinCISMS 

The problem of unemployment was discussed at the fourth plenary 
meeting of the Central Council of Trade Unions of the Soviet Union, 
which was held in Moscow from 12th to 16th June 1928. 

It was reported that the number of unemployed trade unionists increased 
from 1,500,000 on 1st October 1927 to 2,000,000 on Ist January 1928. 
The increase was partly due to seasonal unemployment during the winter 
months, which, it was estimated, accounted for 340,000 of the 500,000 
increase. It was stated, however, that, apart from seasonal workers, the 
number of unemployed members considerably exceeded 1,000,000. Of 
this total, 25 per cent., were skilled industrial workers. Six per cent, of 
the members of the miners’ and textile workers’ unions were unemployed. 

There were also 14,000 engineers out of work, in spite of the lack of 
skilled workers. They were for the most part young and inexperienced 
persons. Unemployed intellectual workers and salaried employees were 
in a very difficult position, having very little chance of finding employment 
on account of the demand for economy and rationalisation. 

It was stated that the persistence of unemployment was principally due 
to over-population in rural districts and the consequent exodus from the 
country to the towns, and aggravated by the excessive labour turnover in 
industry, the abuse of over-time and so-called temporary work, and the 
defective working of the employment exchanges. 

Complaints were made of numerous irregularities in the work of the 
employment exchanges, and the opinion was expressed that they did not 
carry out in a satisfactory manner their task of placing workers in employ-* 
ment. Mr. Melnichansky, President of the Textile Workers’ Union, 
described the premises occupied by the exchanges as cesspools. 
Mr, Schmidt, People’s Commissary for Labour, stated that the conditions 
under which the exchanges worked contributed largely to the difficulties 
of their task, “ Flea-pits ” and “ doss-houses ” were frequently to be 
found in the vicinity, and this brought the unemployed persons under fhe 
evil Influence of disreputable elements, hooligans and counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries. He knew of hardly any officials in employment exchanges who 
had not been subjected to violence by unemployed persons. 

Members of the Council reported to the meeting numerous cases of 
embezzlement and favouritism on the part of officials in employment 
exchanges. Mr. Kartachev stated that investigations of the exchanges in 
Dnepropetrovsk, Kazan and Kursk had brought to light revolting scenes 
of drunkenness and debauchery on the premises. Women who entered 
the exchanges were exposed to outrage and sometimes to violation. 

Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Bakhutov, Assistant Commissary for Labour, 
admitted the truth of these assertions, but added that the officials in the 
exchanges, who were few in number and badly paid, were frequently quite 
incapable of observing the regulations. They were constantly receiving 
from the trade unions, the Communist Party, the political police or the 
State authorities, requests or even orders to place such and such a person 
in employment, regardless of the date of his registration or his qualifications. 
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The exchanges could not work properly unless the trade unions co>operated 
with the Commissariat for Labour. 

A resolution was adopted calling for ;— 

Investigation of the causes of labour turnover; 

Reduction of facilities for the admission to trade unions of seasonal 
and rural workers ; 

Prohibition of the registration of unemployed seasonal workers in 
exchanges except during their working season ; 

Removal of the obligation for unemployed members of trade unions 
to register in order to retain the privileges of trade union membership; 

The replacement of elderly workers by young persons, through the 
extension of old-age and invalidity pensions ; 

More energetic measures for the retraining of unemployed persons ; 

Increase of unemployment allowances for skilled workers, primarily 
for industrial workers; 

More energetic measures to combat the abuse of temporary work 
and overtime. (From "Industrial and Labour Information," Geneva, 
August 20,1928.) ■ 


Unemployment Census in Russia 

A census of unemployed members of Russian trade unions was taken 
in November 1927, and a more detailed enquiry was made covering between 
20 and 30 per cent, of the unemployed members. The results of these 
investigations, which did not extend to commercial or clerical employees, 
or agricultural workers, were published in Tntd. 

AQES 

The average age of the persons unemployed was found to be 31 '4 years, 
32*4 for men, and 30'2 for women. The percentage between 18 and 
22 years of age was 23’5 (32’3 for railwayman and 27 for metal workers, 
building workers and leather workers). The percentage of unemployed 
male workers over fifty years of age was 9'6 (22'3 in the so-called auxiliary 
occupations—^janitors, cleaners and night watchmen). 

Of the women unemployed, 53 ’8 per cent, were between 23 and 39 years 
of age. The group between 18 and 22 years of age accounted for 37 per 
cent, of the unemployed women in the sugar industry, 33'3 per cent, in 
the wood industry, 35 per cent, in the building trades, and 27 ‘ 7 per cent, 
in the hotel and restaurant industry. 

DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The average duration of unemployment was nine months (one year for 
women and 6'3 months for men). Women were found to be unemployed 
for longer periods than men in all trades. 

Of the total, 43 "3 per cent, reported unemployment for less than three 
months (52‘2 per cent, in the case of men), and 25’2 per cent, had been 
unemployed for over a year (16 per cent, in the case of men and 37 per cent, 
in the case of women). Unemployment for a period exceeding two years 
was reported in the case of 17 *6 per cent, of the women. 
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The average duration of unemployment was 3 ’3 months in the building 
trades, 5*4 months in the mining industry, 5*7 months in the wood¬ 
working industry, 19 months among postal, telegraph and telephone 
workers, 17 months among clothing workers, and 13 months among 
printers. 

As regards men, there were only three trades (printing, clothing and 
leather) in which more than 30 per cent, reported uninterrupted unem¬ 
ployment for a period exceeding one year. As regards women, however, 
72*8 per cent, in the postal, telegraph and telephone services, 55 * 7 per cent, 
in the printing trades, 54*6 per cent, in the clothing trades, and 50*7 in 
the teaching profession, had been unemployed for over a year. 

LENGTH OF MEMBERSHIP 

The following table shows the length of membership in trade unions of 
the unemployed persons covered by the enquiry :— 


Union 


Average for 21 unions .. 

Eleven industrial unions 
Building workers 
Transport and postal services 
Teaching, fine arts and medicine 
Municipal workers 
Hotel and restaurant workers 

According to Trud, the fact that 34*2 per cent, of the unemployed 
members had been trade unionists for not more than two years was a proof 
of the excessive labour turnover in industry and administration, and it was 
consequently the duty of the trade unions to exercise closer supervision 
over the engagement and dismissal of workers. 

FAMILIES 

Of the p>ersons covered by the enquiry, 25*6 per cent, lived alone, 
42 per cent, supported families, and 32*2 per cent, were assisted by 
members of their families. The percentage of unemployed persons with 
dependants was 63 among local transport workers (lorry drivers, dockers, 
etc.), 58*7 among seamen and boatmen, 28 in the teaching profession, 
25* 7 in the textile trades, and 36'8 in the clothing trades. 

Of the unemployed women, 22'1 per cent, had dependants, 28 ‘8 per cent, 
lived alone, and 49 per cent, were supported by their families. Of the 
men, 17 ‘ 1 per cent, were assisted by their families, 59 ’ 1 per cent, had 
dependants, and 22‘9 per cent, lived alone. In the textile trades, only 
38‘3 per cent, of the unemployed male workers had dependants. In the 
other trades, the percentage varied between 50 and 60, and reached 
68'1 among seamen and boatmen, 68'3 in the food and drink trades, and 
72*6 among local transport workers. {From "Industrial and Labour 
information,” Gesuva, ^Usgiat 20,1928.) 


Percentage with uninterrupted trade union 
membership since 


’ 1917 or ^ 

1917- j 

1922. { 

1924- 

1 1926 

1927 

j earlier 

1921 ; 

1923 j 

1925 

8*2 

18*4 

13-6 i 

26*6 

1 20*2 

14*0 
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14-6 1 

28*4 
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32*9 
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Scientific Management 

THE PROBLEM OF RATIONALISATION IN RUSSIA 

At its session of 25th-3Ist August 1928, the Central Control Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party considered the problem of the 
rationalisation of industry. 

Mr. Kuybyshev, Cha^irman of the Supreme Economic Council, recalled 
that, according to the resolution adopted by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in March 1927, rationalisation of industry should involve 
three classes of measures : (I) establishment of new and entirely modern 
undertakings; (2) reconstruction of existing undertakings; and (3)* 
reorganisation of labour in undertakings which cannot be reconstructed. 

The Soviet economic system lacked the capital to undertake extensive 
measures of initiation or reconstruction, and therefore the management 
of industry devoted themselves to the reorganisation of labour in existing 
undertakings and to the mechanisation of certain processes of manufacture. 
Some success had been achieved in this sphere. On the other hand, little 
had been achieved in the direction of standardisation, though it offered 
great scope. 

Mr. Kaganovitch, of the Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants 
Inspection, explained the results of an enquiry undertaken by the 
Commissariat into the progress of rationalisation and reconstruction. 
Although the undertakings chosen for inspection were selected from the 
most efficient, the results had been far from satisfactoi^. Even in the 
textile factory at Tver, which won the first prize in the scientific 
management competition, the results were very poor. The reconstruction 
of this undertaking had required a sum more than double the budget 
estimate, and the increase in production, which was expected to amount 
to 21 * 14 per cent., was only 5’62 per cent. The relative efficiency of the 
new equipment was 15 per cent, less than before. In general, there was a 
disproportion between the size of the sums devoted to reconstruction and 
the smallness of the results hitherto obtained. 

As regards standardisation, practically nothing had yet been done. 

RESOLUTIONS 

In the resolutions adopted the Committee declared that rationalisation 
of industry was of capital and decisive importance, but that the magnitude 
and the speed of the efforts made up to the present in this sphere were 
utterly inadequate and did not correspond to the tasks at present created 
by the building up of the socialist economic system. In particular, a 
reduction in the cost of production was long overdue. 

The causes of this failure were defined as the absence of clear 
instructions on the part of the higher economic bodies, the lack of 
collective plans and schemes, and the want of energy on the part of the 
managers of undertakings and of trusts. To these reasons were added 
others of an “ objective ” kind, such as the inadequacy both in numbers 
and quality of the technical staff and of skilled workers, the relaxation of 
discipline in industry, the general economic condition of the country, ^tc. 
Finally, the organs of the G>mmunist Party and of the trade unions had 
not given enough attention to questions of rationalisation. 
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The committee held that it was essential to hasten the work of 
rationalisation. For this purpose it was necessary to make better use of 
existing machinery, to mechanise and standardise manufactures, and to 
cause undertakings to specialise and production to be concentrated. {From 
"Industrial and Labpur Information," Geneva, November 19,1928.) 


Family Budgets in South Africa 

AN OmaAL ENQUIRY 

The Office of Census and Statistics of the Union of South Africa is 
conducting a comprehensive enquiry into budgets of family expenditure 
in South Africa during the months of August* September and October 

1928. 

Attention is called to the recommendation of the Third International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, held in 1926 under the auspices of 
the International Labour Office, that all countries should revise their 
systems of compiling cost-of-living index numbers in 1930. This 
recommendation has been adopted by South Africa, and the present 
enquiry is being undertaken to provide the necessary basis for the revised 
series of index numbers. The monthly index of retail prices published 
by the Statistics Office, it may be noted, plays a very important part in 
deliberations between employers and employees on wage questions, and 
is specifically recognised in certain agreements under the Industrial 
Conciliation Act. 

The enquiry now in progress is limited to families, living in towns 
or villages, with incomes of not more than £600 a year, and with at least 
one child. 

The enquiry is an entirely voluntary one, no use being made of the 
compulsory clauses of the Statistics Act. 

The questionnaire consists of two parts. The first part covers general 
information, such as the place of residence, occupation of the head of the 
family, and the size of family. It includes questions with regard to the 
total amount of the income of the family, together with the amounts 
derived from various sources. Certain questions deal with housing and 
furniture. Various questions are also asked with regard to expenditure 
during the preceding twelve months on such commodities as wearing 
apparel, crockery, holiday travel, medical attendance, school charges, 
taxation and insurance premiums. 

Part two of the questionnaire deals with foodstuffs, drink and tobacco, 
fuel and light, and miscellaneous items. For these a statement of the 
actual expenditure during the three months August, September and 
October, is requested. Wherever possible, information as to the quantity 
as well as the cost of purchases is desired. 

The divisional and industrial inspectors of the Department of Labour 
who are stationed in the principal centres of population have been asked 
to interest themselves actively in the investigation and to give assistance 
to persons willing to furnish information. {From **Industrial and Labour 
Information,'' Geneva, October 29,1928.) 
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Employment in the United States 

The comprehensive analysis of wages, hours of work and employment 
in the United States* which has been carried out by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, makes all the more ^obvious the lack of 
statistical knowledge concerning unemployment in that country. An 
index of employment is presented in this volume which is based upon 
reports from industrial plants employing 771,000 persons in 1927. 
Taking employment in June 1920 as 100, a decline to 95*6 was recorded 
at the end of the same year. Employment continued to decreg^se till the 
third quarter of 1921, when the index figure was 61*4. A recovery of 
business increased employment consistently till the middle of 1923 with 
an index figure of 91 *5. A decline followed, which brought unemploy¬ 
ment in the slack period of 1924 down to 70*8. Throughout 1925 an 
upward movement ensued and the activity of 1926 was reflected in the 
relatively high index of 85*3 in the first part of the year. TTie change 
since that date has been less rapid and has shown itself in a gradual 
settling down to a level of about 80 per cent, of the employment in June 
1920. The index fell to 78*9 in the last quarter of 1927, but in the first 
quarter of the year 1928 showed a slight recovery, and in the month of 
March stood at 81 ‘2. 

There is a lack of complete correspondence between general business 
activity and the movement of employment in manufacturing industries. 
It is possible, therefore, that special conditions have to some extent 
governed the amount of employment in such industrial undertakings. 
What these special conditions are is manifest in the following table : 

Product for wage-earner and horse-power installed in manufactures 
(United States Bureau of the Census) 


Wage-earners ^ Index Numbers 

Average Number ! Base, 1919--100 


Census Year 

! Number of Wage- 

earners 

Volume of 
Product 

1 

Product per 
Wage-earner' 

Horse-power 

installed 

1919 

.. 8.989.536 i 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

1921 

.. 6,937,688 i 

77'2 

' 79*3 

102*7 , 

t 

1923 

8,768.491 I 

! 

97*5 

i 122*1 

125*2 ! 

112*8 

1925 

..{ 8.383.781 i 

1 1 

93*3 

128*6 

00 

122*1 


t Not enumerated. 


The reduction in the number of wage-earners between 1919 and 1921 
reflected the distressed condition of industry in the latter year. In what 
are, however, usually considered fairly normal years, 1923 and 1925, 

* Wages in the United States, 1914-1927. National Industrial G>nference Board Inc. 
New York. $2*50. 
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the number of wage^^ners engaged in manufactures fell below the 
number employed in 1919. The product of industry, on the other hand, 
showed a normal increase from 1919 to 1925, while the product per worker 
increased 37‘8 per cent. For later years comprehensive figures are not 
available but the index of manufacturing production for 1927 shows 
practically no change when compared with 1925. 

A decrease of employment in manufacturing does not necessarily 
signify a decrease of employment in all occupations, and that unemploy¬ 
ment generally cannot have been considerable even last year, when it 
was said to have been so, seems indicated by the stability of wages 
during 1927. Hourly earnings in the twenty-five industries covered 
by the investigations of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
were highest at the end of 1920 when they stood at a point nearly 
150 per cent, higher than in 1914. In the next two years some decrease 
was recorded, but since 1922 there has been a gradual rise in the hourly 
earnings until, in the latter part of 1926 and 1927, wages were at a 
higher point than at any time since 1920, being on an average 57 cents 
an hour, the difference in hourly wages between skilled and unskilled 
labour being about 15 cents per hour. Average weekly earnings are, of 
course, affected by the number of hours worked each week, and these 
have decreased from 51*5 hours in 1914 to 47*3 hours at the end of 1927 
(a decrease of one hour being recorded over the latter year alone), while 
average weekly earnings have increased from $12*54 in July 1914, to 
$26*89 at the end of 1927. The cost of living index shows a one-third 
increase in real wages since 1914. 

Special conditions in the building industry have been as favourable 
to the wage-earners so occupied in the United States as they have in this 
country. Corresponding to the different degrees of skill required in the 
numerous building trades, the average hourly rates of pay vary from 
69 cents an hour for labourers to 162*3 cents an hour for plasterers. 
The present level of real wages in building occupations is approximately 
the same as in manufacturing. The labour problem in the anthracite 
coal mining industry is frequently made obvious by disputes concerning 
wages. It is, therefore, of interest to note that there has been a greater 
rise of hourly earnings in anthracite coal mining than in other industries. 
Since 1914, with but one exceptional period “ real ” hourly earnings of 
all wage-earners in the anthracite mining industry have consistently 
advanced until they are now 80 per cent, above those of 1914. Other 
activities, the wage rates of which are analysed in this study, include the 
railway service, the production and distribution of gas and electricity, 
and agriculture. For a number of other fields of activity no information 
is available. Among the chief of these are the mining of metals and 
bituminous coal, quarrying petroleum production, and various 
occupations which fall into the category of personal service. (From* 
'^Statist,*' London, November 3,1928.) ‘ 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 

1916 to 1927 

The basic information regarding industrial disputes in the United 
States during the period 1916 to 1927 has been obtained chiefly from the 
following sources : Labour papers and trade-union journals ; trade 
periodicals; lists of strikes issued by labour, trade, and other organizations; 
clipping bureaus; daily papers from the more important industrial 
cities in the United States ; reports from the Conciliation Service of the 
United States Department of Labour; and through correspondence. 
For the years 1926 and 1927 data are shown only for disputes Involving 
six or more workers and lasting for one day or more, no distinction being 
made between strikes and lockouts. 

The number of disputes beginning in 1927 is materially less than for 
any of the other years covered by the bureau s compilations. This is 
shown by the statement below, giving index numbers (on the basis of 
1916=100) of the disputes occurring each year :— 


1916 




Relative number 
of disputes 

100 

1917 




117 

1918 




88 

1919 




% 

1920 




90 

1921 




63 

1922 




29 

1923 




41 

1924 




33 

1925 




34 

1926 




27 

1927 




*19 


(From ''Monthly Labour Review^'" Washington, July 1928.) 


Emergency Relief for Czechoslovak Textile Workers 

In view of the difficult situation of unemployed persons in the linen and 
cotton industries, many of whom have exhausted their statutory right to 
unemployment benefit, the Czechoslovak Government has granted 
unemployed textile workers in the districts of North-East Bohemia, which 
are principally affected, emergency relief at the cost of the State amounting 
to five crowns a day for married workers and three crowns a day for 
unmarried workers. The Textile Workers’ Union has asked for modifica¬ 
tion of the system of unemployment insurance. {From ''Industrial and 
Labour Information," Geneva, October 22,1928.) 
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Economic Policy in Bulgaria 

An Act was promulgated in Bulgaria on 7th June 1928 for the protection 
and encouragement of Bulgarian industries transforming raw or semi¬ 
manufactured materials. 

The Act covers 21 groups of industrial undertakings. Certain privileges, 
such as facilities for acquiring building sites at low prices, the construction 
of roads, the reduction of transport charges on the railways, fiscal relief. 
Immunity from customs duties for machinery and raw materials, special 
conditions for the exploitation of natural resources, and preference in the 
allocation of contracts for public supplies, are granted to undertakings 
using motors of a capacity of ten horse power, employing not less than ten 
workers during six months of the year, and showing an inventory with 
a minimum valuation of 20,000 gold levas. The same privileges are 
granted to artisans* co-operative societies and certain classes of agricultural 
co-operative societies. 

For the application of this legislation, an advisory Industrial G)uncll 
will be set up in the Ministry of Commerce. The Council will consist 
of five high officials of the Ministry, an official of the Customs Department 
and an expert chemist from the University ; the Sophia Chamber of 
Commerce, the Chambers of Commerce of the various localities in which 
industries are established, the Federation of Bulgarian Industries and the 
Federation of Artisans* Co-operative Societies and Agricultural Chambers 
will also be represented. 

Undertakings which benefit by the provisions of the Act are required 
to keep detailed registers of their commercial and financial operations and 
statistics of the workers employed, and to submit a report once a year to 
the Ministry. They will receive concessions for the supply of certain 
articles to specified districts for at least fifteen years. They will construct 
houses for workers and instal various facilities for the improvement of the 
living conditions of the workers. In the absence of sufficient resources, 
the protected industries may borrow for these purposes from the Social 
Insurance Fund. 

All industrial undertakings profiting by the provisions of the Act must, 
during the first five years, employ at least 75 per cent. Bulgarian subjects ; 
beginning with the sixth year the workers employed must be all Bulgarians. 
The technical staff must be 50 per cent. Bulgarians during the first five 
years and 75 per cent, afterwards. These percentages may be altered by 
the Ministry. The administrative staff must be recruited exclusively 
from among Bulgarian subjects, with the exception of managers and 
assistant managers, who may be foreigners. Protected undertakings are 
required to admit Bulgarian experts and chemists who have completed 
their studies to practical work, with a view to supplying the technical 
staff needed by Bulgarian industries. (From Industrial and Labour 
Information,"* Geneva, September 17,1928) 
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Lower Wages but Dearer Labour in Japan 

A COMPAKISON WTTH LANCASHOffi 

In spite of longer hours and an apparently lower wage scale, cotton 
mill labour in Japan, because it is less efficient, costs something like 50‘ 
per cent, more than in Lancashire. Moreover, the Japanese wage is not 
so far below the British as is generally believed. The English millowner 
wipes out his obligation to a ring spinner by paying her an average wage 
of 29s. a week and contributing Is. 2J. for health, pension, and unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, an outlay of 362d. a week, or 60‘3d. a day. The average 
wage of girl ring spinners in Japan is 1*27 yen a day, or 28*89d. 
Pensions and insurance bring the total to 31 *57d. a day. By this method 
of reckoning, wages here are more than double those in Japan. Such 
is not the case. The Japanese employer still has numerous other 
* obligations to meet, and by the time he has met them the cost of a day s 
labour by a girl spinner has risen to 40*6d. 

Japan's system is not that of Lancashire. In Japan practically all 
female cotton mill labour is based on a two or three years’ contract. 
Recruiting officers comb the country districts. The father of a large 
family may be in need of money, as fathers of large families often are. 
He is able to raise a lump sum from the cotton company, and his daughter 
perhaps 18 years of age, enters into a contract to extinguish that debt. 
She is sent to one of the company’s mills and there housed in a dormitory 
with several hundred other girls. In the Oyama Mill (598,404 spindles 
and 3200 looms) of the Fuji Gas Spinning Company, for example, there 
are 2895 dormitory girls and 1423 others. The others, generally speaking, 
are the wives and daughters of male workers and live in houses provided 
by the company on a basis similar to that of the dormitories. Mr. C. 
Kimura, Director of the Toyo Spinning Company, which employs 39,174 
operatives, told me recently that in erecting a new mill an allowance of 
20 yen (approximately 40s.) a spindle must be made for the construction 
of dormitories. 

In most cases the girl operative is ciit off from the world when she 
enters the employment of a company. Many of the mills are in small 
villages on the outskirts of the great centres of population. They have 
few amusements other than those provided by the owners. The largest 
and best mills (the only ones which are real competitive factors in the 
world market) ^cordingly make every provision for the health and 
happiness of their workers. Each plant includes a theatre and a model 
hospital, while sanatoria are maintained at seaside and mountain resorts. 
Food is sold to the workers well below market prices. The Fuji mill 
mentioned above sustains a loss of 9s. a month on each worker’s meals. 
The food subsidy of the Toyo Company, with its 39,174 employees, 
is £81,130 a year. Working clothes are provided at less than cost. 
Company schools enable dormitory girls to continue their education, 
while ambitious youths may take technical courses to fit them for executive 
positions. Workers* children are cared for in company kindergartens. 
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Mr. Sanji Muto, President of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company, and 
Mr. Kimura have given me figures on the carrying charges per operative 
per day in their respective organisations. They are as follows :— 


Lodging (including dormitories and company Toyo Kanegafuchi 
buildings provided for the workers, with (*“ yc") 

lighting, heating, water, insurance, taxes and 


other charges) 

•082 

•060 

Subsidy for food sold below cost 

•060 

•090 

Working clothes 

■001 

•001 

Special allowances (including wedding and 
^ birthday presents, retirement and annual 
bonuses, prizes for attendance and relief works). 

•no 

•170 

Hospitals, sanatoria, and nurses' training schools . 

•037 

•040 


Entertainments (including clubs, gardens, theatres, 


motion pictures, sports, trips, and other 


recreation) 

•010 

080 

Education 

•006 

(1) 

Kindergartens 

•002 

(1) 

Children's nursing home .. 

•001 

(I) 

Pensions 

•078 

•060 

Recruiting 

•037 

•037 

Health insurance 

(2) 

•030 

Supplies 

(3) 

•009 

Total in addition to wages per day 

•424 

•577 


In view of the wide differences between the Toyo and Kanegafuchi 
items for special allowances and entertainment it is perhaps worthy 
of mention that the latter company has never had a day of labour trouble 
in the last thirty years, and has paid no dividend smaller than 35 per cent, 
in the last ten years. 

Toyo reports 1 *34 yen as the average daily wage for female spinners. 
With the carrying charge above adjusted to include health insurance the 
cost of a day’s labour is 1 *794 yen, or 40*81d. Kanegafuchi pays an 
average wage of 1*20 yen to the same class of operative, bringing its 
corresponding cost to 1 *777 yen, or 40’43d. On the basis of these two 
figures 40’6d. a day is taken as the average cost of girl spinners in 
Japan. Japanese mills therefore enjoy an apparent advantage of 33 per 
cent, in labour costs over Lancashire. If we insert into the equation the 
additional factor of the working day, with 9^ hours for Japan and eight 
for Lancashire, we find something like this :— 


Wi«e« 

60-3 

Hours 

9-5 

Patio 

572-9 

176 Lancashire 

40-6 

8 

■ or 

324-8 

100 Japan 


S Probably included under special allowances. 

Not mentioned by Toyo. For purposes of this survey Toyo total should be increased to 
454 yen. 

(3) Included under lodging. 
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Lancashire labour costs on this basis are 76 per cent, higher than those 
of Japan. 

But there is another factor to be considered—that of efficiency. The 
Japanese system does not promote it. Hardly has a girl become an 
efficient ring spinner when her contract expires, and she returns to her 
country home and marries. 

According to the report on cotton^^spinning in Japan issued by the 
Cotton Yarn Association, Manchester, in August, Japan in 1926 employed 
36'2 workpeople for 1000 ring spindles, double shift. Eliminating the 
engine and boiler room, mixing and scutching room hands, as well as 
those engaged in reeling, bundling, and testing, we find the average 
Japanese mill in that year employed 15*6 card-room and spinning^room , 
operatives per 1000 spindles. The Cotton Yam Association further 
declared that Lancashire would do the same work with five or six 
operatives. For the purposes of this survey the higher figure is taken. 
Let us look at our ratios once more :— 


Wage* 

60'3 

Hours 

9*5 

Efficiency 

6 

Ratio 

3437*4 

100 

Lancashire 

40*6 

8 

15-6 

5066*9 

147 

Japan 


Thus actual labour performed costs the millowner 47 per cent, more in 
Japan' than it would in Lancashire. 

Then why is Lancashire losing markets to Japan ? The question is 
inevitable, but I do not propose to attempt to answer it. I can only 
point out that the big mills in Japan are in a strong hnancial position, able 
tp assume huge raw cotton commitments when prices fall to levels they 
think reasonable ; that they are equipped with the most modern plant, 
so that machinery can reduce (and in some cases wipe out) the disadvantage 
of inefficient labour; and that good management has given them low 
fixed charges. {From “ Commercial,'* Manchester, November 8,1928.) 


International Labour Office 

CORRESPONDENTS OFHCE IN DONA 

The International Labour Office has just opened a Correspondent’s 
Office in India. 

The setting up of this Office was decided on by the Governing Body 
of the Office, Mr the purpose of tightening the existing bonds between 
India and the Organisation. The Delhi Correspondent’s Office will 
facilitate relations between the International Labour Office and the 
public services and industrial associations of India. It will also serve as 
a permanent centre for information and documentary material. 

The opening of this office in India, as well as the visit of Mr. Albert 
Thomas to the Far East, go to show the importance which the International 
Labour Office attaches to labour problems in far>ofi countries, and 
the, world'wide nature of its work. (From "Industrial and Labour 
Information” Geneva, November 26,1928.) 
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Seamen's Insurance iSill in Japan 

The Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs has drafted a Seamen's Insurance 
Bill, which provides for compulsory insurance against sickness, injury, 
invalidity, old age, and death (survivors' pensions). It is proposed to 
bring the Bill, after examination by the Commission on Labour Insurance, 
before the next session of the Imperial Diet. It is not expected that the 
scheme will be put into operation before 1930. The most important 
provisions are chiefly analysed below. 

SCOPE 

Insurance is compulsory for ships' officers whose annual salary does 
not exceed 1800 yen and for all seamen employed on Japanese sea-going 
ships except certain small vessels. A person who ceases to be compulsorily 
insurable may continue to insure voluntarily. 

SICKNESS AND INJURY BENEHTS 

Medical aid is granted until recovery, if the sickness or injury arises out 
of the employment. In other cases, medical aid lasts for not more than 
180 days in respect of the same sickness or injury. 

A daily cash benefit of 60 per cent, of wages is paid during temporary 
incapacity for work, as long as medical aid is granted. If the sickness or 
injury does not arise out of the employment, a waiting period of three 
days is imposed. 

INVALIDITY BENEFITS 

In case of permanent incapacity, reducing earning power by two-thirds 
or more, a pension of 25 to 33^ per cent, of wages, according to the 
degree of incapacity, is granted. If the degree of incapacity is greater 
than one-third but less than two-thirds, a lump sum of 100 to 200 per cent, 
of annual wages, according to the degree of incapacity, is granted. 
If the incapacity does not arise out of the employment, a minimum 
period of insurance must have been completed. If the incapacity 
<Ioes arise out of the employment, the pension or lump sum is increased 
by 50 per cent. 

OLD-AGE PENSION 

On reaching the age of 60 a seaman becomes entitled to an old-age 
pension of 33| per cent, of his annual wages, on condition that the 
minimum period of insurance has been completed. 

BENEFIT ON CEASING TO BE INSURABLE 

Seamen who have been insured for a prescribed periol^and then cease 
to be insurable are entitled to a cash benefit on leaving insurance. 

FUNERAL BENEFIT 

The dependants of a deceased seaman are entitled to a funeral benefit 
equal to one month's wages, but not less than 50 yen. 

SURVIVCMRS’ PENSIONS 

Survivors’ pensions are granted to the amount of 10 per cent, of wages 
ior one dependant and 6f per cent, of wages for an additional dependant 
MO R 30—4a 
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(maximum, I6f per cent, of wages for all dependants). Widow^ 
descendants and brothers and sisters under 16, and ascendants or widower 
who are invalid or over 60 are deemed to be dependants. If the death 
does not arise out of the employment, a minimum period of insurance 
must have been completed. If the death does arise out of the employment,, 
the pensions are increased by 50 per cent. 

FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

The contribution Is shared as follows : seaman, 40 per cent.; shipowner,. 
40 per cent.; State, 20 per cent. The shipowner s share may be increased 
in respect of seamen receiving low wages or in respect of extra risk arising 
out of the construction of the ship or the course of the voyage. The 
seaman s share of the contribution is deducted from his wages by the 
shipowner. The State is the sole insurance carrier. {From Industrial 
and Labour Information,** Geneva, November 12, 1928.) 


Conditions in the Mexican Textile Industry 

A collective agreement intended to regulate future relations between 
employers and workers in the Mexican textile industry was concluded on 
7th September 1928. 

The agreement expressly reserves to employers the management of 
undertakings. It provides for the establishment within the undertakings 
of workers* unions, constituted according to Article 123 of the Federal 
Constitution. The workers in each undertaking will nominate an official 
representative, whose duty it will be to discuss with the management the 
problems to which the working of the agreement may give rise. The 
management may not interfere in the internal organisation of the unions. 

The admission of new workers into any undertaking must be the 
subject of agreement between the management and the union. Before 
being definitely engaged, the workers must undergo a medical examina¬ 
tion (showing in particular that they are free from tuberculosis, syphilis 
or leprosy), pass through a probationary period of 30 days, and join 
the union. 

The agreement fixes the wages that each class of workers is to receive. 
Wages must be paid each week without deduction. The employers must 
provide the workers with clean and healthy quarters. The workers are 
entitled to a paid holiday of six days in the year. 

The agreement embodies the principle of the 48-hour week and the 
compulsory weekly rest; it fixes the times of entering and leaving work¬ 
places as well as the periods of rest which must be granted during the 
day’s work. 

The agreement forbids the employment of women and of children less 
than sixteen years of age at unhealthy or dangerous work. It requires for 
working women a compulsory rest of three months before confinement 
and two months after, and grants them an allowance of one month’s wages. 
Nursing mothers have the right to two periods of rest during the day. 

The employers undertake to institute courses of vocational training for 
their workers. 
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Any disputes ^hich may arise will be submitted to joint works 
committees consisting of representatives of the management and of the 
union. The decisions of these committees will be binding. No strike 
may be declared until the committee has made a decision. 

For the investigation of disputes which the joint works committee 
fails to solve, the agreement provides for the creation of district joint 
committees. A national joint committee of the textile industry is 
established to supervise the enforcement of the agreement. {From 
“Industrial and Labour Information,” GeneOa, November 26,1928.) 


Price Fixing in Italy 

As a result of proposals of the National Trade Union Committee, the 
Italian Minister of National Economy recently issued instructions to the 
provincial governors relating to the fixing of prices. 

In future the provincial trade union committees will have no control 
over prices, and will confine themselves to co-ordinating and encouraging 
trade union activity in the provinces. The fixing of the prices of the 
principal food products and supervision of markets will henceforth be 
a function of the provincial economic councils, which are presided over 
by the governors. 

Within each economic council a permanent price committee will be 
established for this purpose. It will be presided over by the governor, 
or, in his absence by the vice-president of the provincial economic council, 
and will be composed of members of the different sections of the council 
who are experts on the subject of food. This committee will meet each 
week, to determine the cost price of food products of prime necessity 
and to fix the basic price at which such products may be retailed. 

To ensure the collaboration of local political authorities and price 
committees, the provincial governors will see that the secretaries of the 
provincial Fascist federations share in the work of these committees. 
Section 4 of the Royal Decree No. 2174 of 16th December 1926, which 
provides that an understanding must be reached between the local 
authorities and the provincial economic councils before the definite fixing 
of retail prices of the principal food products, is again put in force. The 
clauses relating to the deliberations of trade union bodies in regard to 
prices are implicitly repealed. The local magistrates retain the right to 
regulate maximum prices themselves. The deliberations of the provincial 
economic councils will retain their technical character. 

The basic prices decided upon by the councils and communicated to 
the authorities according to the procedure in force will be applied by the 
latter, who must take into account all the expenses which may influence 
the cost of goods before consumption, and must allow a fair profit to 
the retailer. In fixing wholesale prices, the authorities will follow* the 
rules laid down by the National Statistical Institute. Local authorities 
will refrain from fixing maximum prices for articles not sold by retail 
and therefore not affecting consumers, or when the observance of fixed 
prices appears unnecessary or economically dangerous for the district. 
{From Industrial and Labour Information^' Gerwva, November 19,1928.) 
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Representation of Labour in the Bombay 
Municipality 

The text of .Mr, Syed Munawar s Bill further to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act which was read for the first time in the July 1928 
session of the Bombay Legislative Council and referred to a Select 
Committee was published in the September 1928 issue of the Labour 
Gazette, The report of the Select Committee was discussed in the 
September session of the legislative council and the Bill as finally amended 
was read for the third time and passed into law. The Act was assented 
to by the Governor General on the 7th November 1928 and is reprinted 
below:— 

An Act further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act 
(Act No. Ill of 18881 

Whereas it is expedient further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal 
Act, 1888 (Bom. Ill of 1888), in the manner hereinafter provided ; It is 
hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. Short title. —This Act may be called the City of Bcmbay Municipal 
(Amendment) Act, 1928. 

2. Amendment of section 3 of Bom. Ill of 1888. —To section 3 of the 
City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888 (Bom. Ill of 1888), hereinafter 
called the said Act, the following clauses shall be added as clauses (ee), 
(ff) and (gg), namely 

(ee) “ Registered trade union ** means a trade union of manual workers 
employed in trade or industry, registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 (XVI of 1926), or other law for the registration of 
trade unions for the time being in force. 

“ Delegate ” means a person elected by the members of a 
registered trade union as a member of the electoral college under the 
provisions of section 21 -A, 

(gg) “ Electoral college ” means a body of delegates elected by- 
registered trade unions for the purpose of electing councillors to the 
Corporation. 

3. Amendment of section 5 of Bom. Ill of 1888. —In sub^section (/) 
of section 5 of the said Act, 

(а) for the words “ one hundred and six,” the words “ one hundred 
and eight,” shall be substituted; 

(б) for the word ‘‘sixteen” the word ‘‘fourteen” shall be 
substituted; and 

(c) below the words ” one by fellows,” the following shall be 
inserted, namely:— 

” four councillors elected by delegates.” 

4. New section I LA of Bom. Ill of After section 11 of the said 
Act, the following section shall be inserted : 

“ 11 -A. Qualifications of voters at election of delegates.^^Eytty 
member of a registered trade union shall be entitl^ to 1^ enrolled a& 
a voter in the electoral roll of the registered trade union and when so 
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enrdUed shall be atitklad to vote at the election 6f delegates, provided— 
(/) that he has been a member for six months immediately 
preceding the 1st day of September 1928 and for the purpose of 
future elections for six months immediately preceding the first day 
of September in the year in which the electoral roll of ^delegates is 
published; and 

(2) that he has had a place of residence in the city for six months 
immediately preceding the first day of September aforesaid.** 

5. New section I4^A of Bom. Ill of 1888. —^After section 14 of the 
said Act, the following section shall be inserted, namely :— 

“ V4-A. Qualifiadions for election as a councillor by delegates. — 
A person shall not be <]ua]ified to be cilected as a councillor by the 
delegates unless he is a voter as prescribed by section 11 -'A and 
enrolled in the electoral roll of delegates.*' 

6. New section 2UA of Bom. Ill of 1888. —^Aftcr section 21 of the 
said Act, the following shall be inserted, namely:— 

“21-A. Procedure regarding election of delegates and coundUors. — 
The election of the delegates, and of councillors by the delegates shall 
be made in accordance with the following provisions, namely,— 

(a) The councillors shall be elected by an electoral college of 
delegates constituted as provided in the following clauses. 

(b) Every registered trade union which had on the first day of 
September not less than 100 and not more than 200 members on its 
register of members entitled to vote under section 11 -A shall be 
entitled to elect one delegate to the electoral college. 

For every complete nruiltiple of 200 such members in addition to 
the original 200 such union shall be entitled to elect one additional 
delegate. 

(c) For the purposes of this election, any two or more registered 
trade unions may combine to elect delegates, and shall be deemed 
to be one registered trade union, provided that— 

(i) the number of members entitled to vote^of each of such 
registered trade unions is less than 100; 

(ii) notice of such combination is given to the Commissioner 
three days before the electoral roll of such trade unions is submitted 
to him. 

(d) Within seven days of the coming into operation of this Act, 
and, for the purposes of future elections, before the first day of 
September the Commissioner shall call on every registered trade 
union to prepare and submit within ten days the electoral roll of its 
members entitled to vote at the election of delegates. A copy of 
such roll shall from the same day be kept at the office of the registered 
trade union open to the inspection of any member of that trade 
union or of any other registered trade union. 

(e) Any member of the registered trade union aggrieved by any 
entry or omission shall make an application to the Commissioner not 
later than three days after the date fixed for such submission. The 
Commissioner shall thereupon decide the matter, and his decision 
shall be final and conclusive. 
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(/) The electoral roll of the registered trade union shall be corrected 
in accordance with the decision passed by the Commissioner and 
shall thereaitcr be the electoral roll of the registered trade unicn. 
Such roll shall be kept at the office of the registered trade union 
open to the inspection of any member. 

(g) The Commissioner shall then decide and inform each registered 
trade union how many delegates it is entitled to elect to the electoral 
college. 

(h) Thereafter, within ten days, the members of each registered 
trade union shall elect the specified number of delegates. Every 
such elector shall have as many votes as there are delegates to be 
elected by the registered trade union in which he votes, and shall 
be entitled to accumulate all of them upon one candidate, or to 
distribute them amongst the candidates as he pleases. 

(i) The registered trade union shall immediately report the names 
of the delegates to the Commissioner. The election of members 
whose names are so reported shall not be open to question, in any 
court or otherwise. 

(/) The Commissioner shall then prepare and publish a nominal 
roll of delegates so elected constituting the electoral college. The 
roll shall show by which registered trade union each delegate was 
elected, and shall state his address. 

(k) On or before the 15th of January 1929 and for the purpose of 
future elections on or before the 20th day of December the Commis¬ 
sioner shall give notice by advertisement in the local papers of the 
publication of the said roll and the place at which and the fee for 
which copies of it may be obtained. 

(/) The election of the four councillors by the electoral college 
of delegates shall take place fourteen days after the ward elections. 

(m) Save as herein otherwise provided all the provisions of this 
Act with regard to ward elections, including those relating to electoral 
roll, nominations, elections, appeals and expenses, shall, so far as 
possible, apply to the election of councillors by the electoral college 
of delegates.” 


Labour Courts in Italy 

The Italian Government recently approved regulation;* proposed by the 
Minister of Justice for the application of the Royal Decree of 26th February 
1928 relating to the settlement of individual labour disputes. 

Both lower and higher courts are to set up special sections to bear and 
settle such disputes, which will thus be dealt with by magistrates specially 
competent in matters relating to labour contracts. Greater uniformity 
in practice will also be secured. The judges will be assisted in each case 
by two experts belonging respectively to the classes of employers and 
workers, (from "Industrial and Labour Information,” Geneoa, October 
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Standard and Cost of Living of the Working 
Classes in Rangoon 

Report of the Burma Labour Statistics Bureau* 

The Burma Labour Statistics Bureau has recently published a very 
valuable report on the above subject. It is divided into three parts. 
Part I contains a discussion on the standard of living in Rangoon based 
upon the results of a family budget enquiry conducted by the Bureau 
during the years 1926 and 1927 ; Part II deals with the cost of living in 
Rangoon and Part III describes in considerable detail the conditions of 
factory and other kinds of labour in Rangoon. The numerous charts, 
statistical tables and appendices enhance the value of this very d,etailed 
report. 

STANDARD OF UVING IN RANGOON 

In order to ascertain the standard of living of the working classes in 
Rangoon a family budget investigation was conducted by the Bureau, 
the scope of which was very wide. The classes of persons covered were : 
(a) skilled and unskilled labourers in factories, (i) miscellaneous and 
industrial labourers employed outside factories, (c) casual workers, and 
(J) independent workmen such as craftsmen employed in the various 
cottage industries. Shop-keepers and assistants and domestic servants 
were not included. 

The factory labour in Rangoon is mainly Indian, about 95 per cent, of 
the unskilled labour and 70 per cent, of the skilled labour being Indian. 
The casual labourers, especially coolies, are also Indians but those 
employed in cottage industries are usually Burmese. The most important 
races among the Indian working classes in Rangoon are the Telugus, 
Hindustanis, Chittagonians, Tamils and Uriyas. 

The enquiry was conducted on the basis of a sample. In the case of 
Indian budgets it was decided to collect 4 per cent, of the estimated number 
of workmen and the sample finally achieved was between 3 and 4 per cent. 
For the Burmese budgets, a 6 per cent, sample was taken. In all 4309 
budgets were collected out of which 3317 were for Indians and 992 for 
Burmese. The majority of. the married Indian labourers who go to 
Burma leave their wives and children in India and the Indian budgets 
collected were therefore mostly single budgets. From the Burmese 
labourers only family budgets were collected. The one general restriction 
that was placed on the type of family was that it should contain no 
boarders or lodgers. The method of conducting the investigation was 
similar to the one followed by the Bombay Labour Office. A form was 
drawn up and information was collected by house to house visits by the 
Investigators of the Bureau. The Investigators collected a particular 
number of budgets from each race, and class of labour as decided before 

*Report of an Enquiry into the Standard and Gist of Living of the Working Classes in 
Rangoon, by J. J. Bennison, Officer*in-Charge, Labour Statistics Bureau, BurriM, Iwgooh, 
Superintendent, Covemment Printing and Stationery, Burma, 1928, pp. 221, price Rs. 3. 
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staituig Jtte enquiry. In this way, which is that of purposive sdection, a 
representative sample was obtained. 

Although in the majority of budgets the information collected was 
based on estimates supplied by the worker, in some cases it was obtained 
from actual records. For example, for each of the Indian races a number 
of budgets were obtained in which the food expenditure was based on 
records. In the budgets used in the supplementary Burmese enquiry, 
the Investigators visited the family daily for a whole month and noted the 
expenditure incurred the previous day on articles such as food, fuel and 
lighting and items of the miscellaneous group which were purchased 
almost daily. By adding the stock at the beginning of the month to the 
purchases during the month and subtracting the stock at the end of the 
month, the amount actually consumed during the month was obtained. 

RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRY 

The results of the main and supplementary enquiries have been given 
separately. The former includes the Burmese family budget enquiry, 
the Indian single-men’s budget enquiry, the Tamil and Telugu family 
budget enquiry and the Indian occupational budget enquiry. The 
latter deSls with Burmese budgets selected from those used in the main 
enquiry. 

BURMESE FAMILY BUDGETS 

TTie average Burmese family is composed of 3‘71 persons or 3‘01 
units. The number of persons in the lowest income class is 5'35 as 
compared with 2‘23 in the highest class. It appears from the table 
showing the composition of the families according to income classes that 
the larger number of persons in the lower income classes is due to the 
larger number of persons under J<8 in them. For instance, in 100 families 
in the highest income class there are 104 men and 100 women 18 years 
of age or over, but only 19 persons under 18, whereas in the lowest 
income class the number of men is 117, the number of women is 133 and 
the number of persons under 18 is 285. 

Of the 3‘71 persons in the average family, I ‘54 are earners and 2‘ 17 
dependants. The average number of earners in the lowest income class 
is 1 *64 and in the highest it is I ‘27. 

The classification of families according to the number of earners and 
non-earners shows that more than half the families have only one wage- 
earner, more than a third have two, and less than 10 per cent, have three 
or more. 

As regards the average income of the family, this vanes from Rs. 54-11 -5 
in the lowest income class to Rs. 65-13-8 in the highest income class. 
The average income for all families is Rs. 58-8-3 of which Rs. 52-8-4 or 
about 90 per cent, is provided by men, Rs. 5-11-11 or about 10 per cent, 
by women and annas 4 or less than half per cent, by children. 
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The folloMring tabie shows the percentage expenditure on groups oi 
articles lor Burmese working class families in Rangoon and tlie working 
class families in Bombay :— 


— 

For 

Burmese 

families 

Bombay* 

Food 

52-7 

56*8 

Clothing.. .. ..; 

10*6 

9*6 

House-rent .. 

13*9 

7-7 

Fuel and lighting 

5-2 

7*4 

Household requisites.. 

2*6 

«... 

Miscellaneous 

150 

18*5 


It will be seen from the above comparative table that the average Burmese 
family spends a smaller percentage on food and fuel and lighting, but a 
greater percentage on house-rent and clothing. The percentage for 
miscellaneous items is slightly less than in Bombay but this is due to the 
fact that there is very little expenditure on liquor by Burmese families 
whereas in Bombay it amounts to 4* 1 per cent, of the total expenditure. 

EXPENDITURE OH FOOD 

For all incomes, the average monthly expenditure per family on food 
is Rs. 29-14'-6, the main items being, Rs. 9-0-8 on rice, Rs. 5-13*4 on fish, 
Rs. 3-5-10 on meat, Rs. 2-4-5 on sesamum oil, Rs. 2-6-5 on vegetables and 
fruits, Re. 0-13-9 on salt, spices and condiments, and Rs. 5-4-7 on food 
bought and consumed away from home of which as much as Rs. 2-2-1 is 
spent on cups of tea. 

The nutritive value as expressed in calories of some of the more 
important articles of food was worked out with the help of the Harcourt 
Butler Institute of Public Health. The total number of calories consumed 
per day per unit varies from 2292 in the lowest income class to 3168 in 
the highest. The number for all incomes is 2592 which is much smaller 
than the number consumed by the Indian races, the smallest for these 
races being 2962 for Chittagonians. 

EXPENDITURE ON CLOTHING 

The expenditure per man, per woman, and per child comes to 
Rs. 2-6-0, Rs. 1-12-2, and Re, 0-11-2 respectively. Men and women 
in the highest income class spend about twice as much on clothing as 
those in the lowest income class. For all incomes, woman s expenditure 
on clothing is about three-quarters that of a man. 

EXPENDITURE ON RENT 

Ihe average expenditure per family on rent is Rs. 7-14-3. There is 
considerable variation in the rents paid by Burmese working class families 

* In the Bombay enquiry^ kouiehoid requisites %wre divided between clothing and miscella¬ 
neous groups, beading being included under clothing, and cooking utensils and furniture under 
miscelUneout items. 
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in Rangoon. Some families live in very inferior quarters and pay less 
than a rupee per month, while others pay as much as Rs. 20 pr more. In 
order to reduce expenses, the Burmese families often join together and 
share a room. About 9 per cent, of thcf families live in their own houses, 
about 15 per cent, in free quarters provided by employers and the 
remaining 76 per cent, in rented houses. 

EXPENDITURE ON FUEL AND LIGHTING 

Expenditure on fuel and lighting is mainly on firewood and kerosene 
oil. This group accounts for about 5 per cent, of the total expenditure 
and this percentage does not vary much from one income class to another. 

EXPENDITURE ON HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES 

This group accounts for about per cent, of the total expenditure. 
The most usual items in it are mats, blankets, pillows, cooking pots and 
furniture. Only one family in 16 uses cots or charpoys and about 2 in 5 
mattresses. Sheets are usually made of long cloth and are used in a little 
more than half the families. Mosquito nets are made of long cloth or 
mull. Netting is very rarely used, partly because it is too expensive and 
partly because a thicker material is often preferred. Nets are used in a 
little more than half the families. 

EXPENDITURE ON MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

The most important item of expenditure in this group is tobacco, the 
average expenditure per family on it being Rs. 2-6-5. Most of the families 
spend money on betel, the average per family being annas 12. There is no 
expenditure on liquor. Expenditure on medicines is found in about 14^ 
per cent, of the families. Most of the large industrial establishments 
supply medicines free and there are also Corporation and other dis¬ 
pensaries from which free supplies may be obtained. Expenditure on 
education is found in only about 12 per cent, of the families. 

INDIAN SINGLE BUDGETS 

The tabulations of these budgets show that the average monthly Income 
of the different Indian races is as follows : Tamils Rs. 27-7-8, Telugus 
Rs. 23 -14-10, Uriyas Rs. 35-9-3, Hindustanis Rs. 26-0-1,and Chittagonians 
Rs. 29-5-3. Many of the Hindustanis, however, earn a considerable 
amount by lending money, but information regarding these additional 
earnings could not be obtained. The larger income of the Uriyas is due 
to the fact that they are usually found only in the better-paid occupations. 
The average monthly expenditure is as follows : Tamils Rs. 17-12-3, 
Telugus Rs. 29-11-10, Uriyas Rs. 20-2-8, Hindustanis Rs. 14-13-5, and 
Chittagonians Rs. 17-5-1. Tamils and Telugus save about a third of their 
income whereas Uriyas, Hindustanis and Chittagonians save more than 
. 40 per cent. In each case about three-quarters of this is remitted to India. 
About 90 per cent, of the Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas and more than 95 
per cent, of the Hindustanis make remittances to India regularly. 
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The following table shows the percentage expenditure on the varibus 
groups by the Indian races :— 

Percentage Expenditure on Groups 


Percentage expenditure on ' 


Race 

Food 

Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel and 
lighting 

Household 

requisites 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Tamils .. ..j 

540 

5*9 

7-4 

5*0 

2*3 

25*4 

Telugus ..1 

53’6 

6*2 

7-4 ! 

4*7 

2*0 

26*1 

Uriyas 

51*2 

6*7 

7-9 1 

1 4*8 

2*1 

27*3 

Hindustanis .. 

61*0 

9*4 

10-2 

5*9 

2*6 

10*9 

Chittagonians 

60 0 

9‘7 

i 

4*6 

2*2 

1 

16*0 


A Striking feature of the above table is the very much greater percentage 
of expenditure on miscellaneous by Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas. This 
is mainly due to the large expenditure of these races on liquor, tobacco and 
betel which amounts to 14 per cent., 16 per cent., and 12 per cent, 
respectively of the total expenditure. 

EXPENDITURE ON VARIOUS GROUPS 

As regards expenditure on food, the average monthly expenses for the 
various races are as follows;—Tamils Rs. 9-9-6, Telugus Rs. 10-9-3, 
Uriyas Rs. 10-5-4, Chittagonians Rs. 10-6'-3, and Hindustanis Rs. 9-0-9. 
All Indians, with the exception of about 6 per cent, of the Hindustanis 
eat rice. Arhar dhal is taken by all Indianw with the exception of 
Chittagonians only about half of whom take it. Refined sugar is usually 
taken only in cups of tea or coffee bought outside, but a few Tamils, 
Uriyas and Hindustanis buy gur and make tea or coffee themselves. 
About a quarter of the Hindustanis take fresh fish but practically all the 
other main races take fish either fresh or salted. Meat is taken by 
practically all the Tamils, Telugus and Chittagonians and by about 80 
per cent, of the Uriyas but only by about 10 per cent, of the Hindustanis. 
All races except Hindustanis spend a fair amount on food consumed away 
from home, the greater part being on cups of tea. 

The average monthly expenditure on clothing is as follows :—Tamils 
Rs. 1-0-9, Telugus Rs. 1-3-7, Uriyas Rs. 1-5-9, Hindustanis Rs. 1-6-4 
and Chittagonians Rs. I-10-11. The average monthly expenditure of a 
Burman on clothing is Rs. 2-6-0. 

The average monthly expenditure on rent is as follows :—Chittagonians 
Rs. 1-4-10, Tamils Rs. 1-5-1, Telugus Rs. 1-7-3, Hindustanis Rs. 1-8-2 
and Uriyas Rs. 1-9-4. About three-quarters of the Hindustanis and 
Chittagonians, half of the Tamils and Telugus, and a third of the Uriyas 
live in free quarters supplied by employers, while about 4 per cent, of the 
Tamils but less than one per cent, of the other races have their own 
houses. The majority of these live in rented buildings usually in lodging 
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iKNnei registered i>y the Coiporation. TTie conditieiif under whichr they 
live in these registered buildings are appalling. 

The expenditure on fuel and lighting is mainly on firewood and kerosene 
oil and is less than a rupee per month. 

The expenditure on household requisites is annas 6 per month or just 
over 2 per cent, of the total expenditure. The usual articles are a charpoy 
or a mat, a blanket, and a few cooking pots. Pillows and sheets are 
sometimes used. Practically all the Chittagonians use pillows. The 
furniture is usually a box. Mosquitto nets are hardly ever used. 

As regards expenditure on miscellaneous items, the main items of 
expenditure in this group are liquor, (Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas only) 
tobacco and betel. The expenditure of the Chittagonians and the 
Hindustanis on liquor is almost nil; that of Telugus is the highest, being 
Rs. 2 per month, of Tamils Rs. 1-7-5 per month, and of Uriyas Re. 0-15-5 
per month. Both country and foreign liquor is consumed. 

TAMIL AND TELUGU FAMILY BUDGETS 

The number of family budgets collected for Tamil and Telugu families 
were 157 and 139 respectively. The average number of persons in a 
Tamil family comes to 3’62 and that in a Telugu family comes to 3’ 17. 
For Tamil families the average income is Rs. 41-4-9 of which Rs. 5-8-2 
or about 13 per cent, is earned by women and practically nothing by 
children. For Telugu families the average income of the family is 
Rs. 45-5-10 of which 16 per cent, is earned by women and nearly 
2 per cent, by children. All Tamil and Telugu men are earners, their 
average earnings being Rs. 35-11-9 and Rs. 37-6-8 respectively. The 
average earnings of the Tamil and Telugu earning women are Rs. 13-1-8 
and Rs. 15-9-8 respectively. The main sources of the income of Tamil 
women are the carrying of coal and paddy. Telugu women, on the other 
hand, rarely engage in hard manual labour. Their earnings are usu<dly 
obtained by selling cheroots, pickles, firewood, etc. 

Tamil families manage to save about 13 per cent, and TeKigu families 
15 per cent, of the monthly income but while Tamil families remit to 
India less than 2 per cent, of their income Telugu families remit just over 
8 per cent. 

The percentage expenditures on food and miscellaneous items are 
greater and less respectively than the corresponding percentages in the 
case of the single budgets. 

INDIAN OCCUPATIONAL BUDGETS 

A few single-men’s occupational budgets of the Indian races are 
separately tabulated. The occupations considered are coal carriers, 
paddy carriers, hand-cart pullers, skilled factory workers, rice bag carriers, 
stevedore and wharf coolies, rickshaw pullers. Corporation coolies, cargo 
boatmen, unskilled factory workers, tramway workers, durwans and 
peons, gharry wallas, tindals, firemen and oilmen. The number of budgets 
tabulated for each of these occupations and races varjes from 29 to 47. 

It is seen from these budgets that many of the Telugus spend 
considerable sums on liquor and cups of tea. For instance, the average 
monthly expenditure of hand-cart pullers on liquor is 6-9-9 an^on 
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•cups of tea Rs. 2-^A 1, that is to say, about 30 per cent, of the total 
■expenditure is on these two items. Rickshaw pullers spend more on tea 
than any other class of workers. 

COST OF LIVING IN RANGOON 

Part II of the report deals with cost of living in Rangdon. Section 
to) of this part discusses the general theory of price index numbers while 
section (&) deals with the cost of living index numbers compiled for the 
various races and published in the statistical tables at the end of the 
report. Separate cost of living index numbers have been calculated for 
(a) Burmese, {b) Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas, (c) Hindustanis, and 
(d)Chittagonians, and budgets collected for these races have been used to 
determine the weights. TTie commodities included in the different 
index numbers represent more than 80 percent, of the actual expenditures 
and the base year taken for the index is 1913. The index numbers are 
weighted averages, the weights adopted being the quantities of the 
articles consumed as shown by the budget enquiry. It will be seen 
from this that an assumption has been made to the effect that there has 
been no change in the standard of living since 1913 and that the quantities 
of the articles consumed in 1926>27 were the same as those consumed 
in 1913. 

Great difficulty was experienced in securing the prices of articles 
during the base period. These were, however, obtained from the records 
kept by some of the retail shops. For some of the commodities the 
prices collected by the Girporation were used. The figures for rent were 
obtained from the Assessor to the Corporation. 

As regards current prices, these are collected by the Investigators of 
the Bureau from certain shops. The number of such shops is not as 
large as might have been desirable but a few reliable prices are considered 
to be better than a large number of unreliable ones. The number of 
quotations taken during the month from each shop varies for the different 
commodities. For instance, in the case of rice, chillies, potatoes, onions, 
fish and beef the prices of which change fairly rapidly, ten quotations 
are taken during the month but for cheroots only two quotations 
are taken. 

It is seen from the tables published at the end of the report that in the 
case of Burmese families the cost of living in March 1928 was 34 per cent, 
over 1913; in the case of Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas it was 36 per cent.; 
in the case of Hindustanis it was 48 per cent, and in the case of 
Chhtagonians it was 36 per cent, over 1913. It will be noticed that the 
cost of living has increased, more for the Hindustanis than for the other 
races. This is mainly due to the fact that they use ghee which has gone 
up appreciably in price whereas the other races use sesamum or mustard 
oil which have not gone up so much. 

It appears from the figures quoted above that except for the Hindustanis, 
the cost of living has not increased in Rangoon so much as in Boml»y 
City. The working class cost of living index number for Bombay City 
was 145'for March 1928 with July 1914 prices—100; 
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CONDITIONS OF LABOUR IN RANGOON 

Part III of the report describes the conditions of labour in some of 
the important occupations in Rangoon. The description given is most 
valuable as it helps the reader properly to interpret the numerous 
statistics published in the report. The kinds of labour dealt with in 
this section are: (1) factory labour, (2) labour employed outside factories 
and (3) casual labour. 

FACTORY LABOUR 

Labour in Rice Mills 

Rice milling is the most important industry in Rangoon and in 1926 
there were 51 rice mills there. It is a seasonal industry and the number 
of persons employed in it varies somewhat during the year. The majority 
of the labourers employed in rice mills are maistry coolies, i.e., coolies who 
are recruited and paid by the employers* labour contractors or maistries. 
The general practice in all rice mills of any size is for the employer to 
enter into a contract with a maistry for the supply of unskilled labour. In 
most contracts no mention is made of the number of workmen required ; 
the maistry agrees to supply sufficient labour as and when required, day 
or night, at the piece rates laid down in the contract. A sum of money, 
usually between Rs. 3000 and Rs. 5000, is always deposited by the 
maistry with the firm as security for the due performance of his duties 
under the contract and this deposit is liable to be forfeited if the maistry 
fails to discharge his obligations. The person who arranges foi the supply 
of labour at the mill is generally known as the head maistry. The head 
maistry is ordinarily paid a premium by each of the sub-maistries in 
charge of bagging and stitching, for the privilege of getting work. In 
a mill which runs for the greater part of the year and where the outturn 
is fairly large this premium may be as much as Rs. 500 per year. 

Most of the paddy carriers are recruited in India. The sub-maistries 
either themselves go to India or send their agents there about October to 
negotiate with prospective recruits. These recruits are generally well 
known to the sub-maistries and are often residents of the same or a 
neighbouring village. Advances are paid to them, about Rs 25 being the 
usual amount, but as much as Rs. 100 may be paid if the recruit has a 
little property. On arrival in the mill, the recruits are usually made to 
sign their names or give their thumb impressions on a printed form or 
agreement or on a piece of blank paper. 

In addition to the men recruited in India, a fairly large number of 
paddy carriers is recruited locally. These coolies usually go to Rangoon 
Independently of the maistries. They divide themselves Into gangs each 
of which nominates a leader from amongst its members and they visit the 
mills just before they get busy, see the head* maistry, and come to an 
understanding with him about the wages to be paid. They usually remain 
in the mill during the busy months only and are ordinarily given what is 
known as backsheesh. This backsheesh, which is first given as a loan, is 
eventually treated as a gift if the men receiving it serve under the head 
maistry until the close of the busy season. The head maistry holds the 
leader responsible for all his men. The practice in respect of backsheesh 
in almost all mills is for the head maistry to get the leader to sign an 
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on>*demancl promissory note» in which no amount is entered or a higher 
amount than the backsheesh is shown. This promissory note is returned 
or destroyed at the end of the busy season provided, of course, the men do 
not run away. The amount of backsheesh varies with the number of men 
in the gang, one containing 25 men being paid about Rs. 250 or Rs. 300 
which comes to between Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 for each man. This backsheesh 
coolies get their pay at the same rates as the coolies recruited in India. 
Practically all the bagging and stitching coolies are recruited locally by the 
bagging and stitching sub-maistries who give them loans which are 
recovered from their wages. Ordinarily about Rs. 50 are advanced to 
each cooly at the beginning of the year. 

Rates at which payments are to be made to the head maistries for the 
labour recruited by him are fixed. In addition to this all the big rice 
millers pay the head maistry a percentage surcharge on the amount of 
the bill. It is understood that at present this surcharge is 15 per cent. 
The head maistry always keeps the surcharge for himself but in addition 
he makes other deductions from the amount he receives from the 
employer. For instance, he either pays at lower rates than those at which 
the employer has paid him or he takes a percentage commission. In 
some cases he makes deductions in both ways. Other petty deductions 
are also made. 

The deductions made by the sub-maistries are similar to those made 
by the head maistries. The sub-maistry either pays at lower rates than 
those at which the head maistry has paid him or he charges a percentage 
commission. Annas and pies are also neglected and in distributing the 
amount among the coolies, he takes two or more shares for himself. There 
are also other ways in which the head maistry and sub-maistries make a 
little out of the coolies. For instance, in almost all the mills, the sub- 
maistries themselves run a mess or arrange with cooks to supply food to 
the coolies. In both cases, the messing charges are deducted by the sub- 
maistry from the wages of the coolies and they naturally see that they do 
not lose over it. There is also a custom according to which the proceeds 
of a week’s bill every year are kept by the head maistry. In return for 
this, he pays for the messing charges of the sub-maistries and the coolies, 
which, of course, are much less than he ordinarily pays for them. Wages 
in the busy season are usually paid by the head maistries and sub-maistries 
once a fortnight although the head maistry is paid by the employer every 
week. During the slack season there is no regular payment of wages to 
the coolies. They are given a rupee or two now and then to keep them 
from starving. 

Practically all the paddy carriers and the bagging and stitching coolies 
are indebted to their sub-maistries. The paddy carriers recruited in 
India always arrive in Burma indebted to the sub-maistries and usually 
remain so for the rest of their lives. Accounts are not regularly kept by 
the sub-maistries and the coolies never know the exact extent of their 
indebtedness. 

As a rule, the employers know little or nothing about the relations 
between the maistries and the coolies. The coolies are afraid to represent 
their grievances.’to the employers and the employers, on the other hand, 
MO R 30—5 
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do not think it their business to interfere. They do not, of course, claim 
that the maistry system has no fault or that it is not expensive ; but the 
majority are of the opinion that on the whole it works satisfactorily. 

Labour in Saw Mills 

Next in Importance to rice mills is the saw milling industry. In 1926 
there were 37 saw mills in Rangoon and the number of workmen employed 
was 7500. All the skilled and unskilled workers, other than Telugus 
and Uriyas, are recruited direct by the saw mills themselves. In the 
bigger saw mills the carrier is paid a monthly wage of Rs. 17 plus a bonus 
of Rs. 2 if he works for 25 days in a month. For every day’s absence he 
loses, besides the wage of that day, annas 4 out of the Rs. 2 bonus. The 
pay of the maistry varies in different mills from Rs. 30 to Rs. 70. 

LABOUR IN OTHER FACTORIES 

As regards labour in other factories, the unskilled Burmese are mainly 
employed in match factories for filling boxes with matches. Except for a 
small number of workers who are paid by piece through their maistries 
or squad leaders, payment of wages is made direct to all workmen. 

LABOUR EMPLOYED OUTSIDE FACTORIES 

Shipping Labour 

Shipping labour in Rangoon has been taken to include stevedore 
coolies, wharf coolies, cargo boatmen, and coal and salt coolies. 

As regards the stevedore coolies, all the shipping companies, except the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, ent^r into a contract with a 
stevedore for proper storage in the hold or discharge out of it of the cargo 
carried by their steamers. The stevedore obtains his labour requirements 
through his head maistry who is in some cases on a contract with him. 
Stevedore coolies work in gangs, the strength of each gang varying with 
the commodity handled. Ordinarily there is one gang for each hatch. 
Stevedore gangs work in shifts, one from 6 or 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. and the 
other from 6 or 7 p.m. to 5 a.m., i.c., 10 to 11 hours a day. The demand 
for stevedore labour is not uniform, the busy season being from January 
to April, when there is a heavy export trade in rice. The stevedore cooly 
works on an average about 4 or 5 day., in a week. The number of coolies 
engaged in stevedoring is between 3000 and 4000, the majority of whom 
are Telugus. 

The wharf coolies are on the establishment of the labour contractor of 
the Port Commissioners and work in conjunction with the stevedore 
coolies. The contractor is under an agreement with the Port Com¬ 
missioners for the performance of the work at the wharves on a 
prescribed tariff. He employs for the purpose 16 permanent gangs of 
15 men each including the maistry. The maistries are paid Rs. 40 
per month and the coolies Rs. 30 or Rs. 35. Besides these 240 labourers, 
he has about 60 gangs of similar composition who are engaged when 
required. In these gangs the maistries are paid Rs. 3 per day and the 
coolies Rs. 1-8-0. All these wharf coolies are Telugus. 

Stevedore and wharf coolies are recruited locally. Normally no 
advances are given but small amounts are paid in advance to gang maUtries 
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in the busy rice milling season with the object of obtaining a hold on him. 
These advances are recovered from their bills. 

The estimated number of cargo boatmen in Rangoon is 4800. They 
are mostly Telugus and are locally recruited. During the busy season— 
January to February or March—tindals are usually paid Rs. 25 and the 
crew Rs. 18 per month and for the rest of the year Rs. 20 and Rs. 14 
respectively. 

Coal and salt work is included in contracts entered into by the 
shipping companies with the stevedores. The latter obtain the supply 
of labour from a maistry whom they pay at so much per ton handled. 
When coal is discharged, from 14 to 20 men (Tamils) are employed at 
each hatch. The two winchmen and the foreman are paid a dally wage 
between Rs. 2-4 and Rs, 3 each. The men staying in the hold filling 
the tubs get Rs. 2 each per day. 

The operations connected with the transport of coal or salt between 
the steamers and depots or godowns on the shore are carried out by the 
boat owners who enter into a contract with the importers for the purpose. 
For landing coal from the boats Tamils and Urlyas are ordinarily 
employed. They are usually recruited from India. The salt coolies, 
on the other hand, are usually Telugus and are recruited locally. They 
are paid at daily rates which vary from Re. I to Rs. 1-8. 

LABOUR EMPLOYED BY PUBUC BODIES 

As regards the labour emp!oyi.Jl by public bodies, the Corporation is 
the largest employer oi labour and employs about 5000 men, most of 
whom are Telugus. The Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon 
employ about 2250 workmen. The work carried out by the Develop¬ 
ment Trust is usually done by contractors, only a small number of workmen 
being employed direct. 

TRANSPORT LABOUR 

As regards transport labour, th^ only important organised transport 
service in Rangoon is maintained by the Electric Tramway Supply 
Company which provides employment fo** about 1500 skilled and 1100 
unskilled workers. No contract labour is employed by this Company 
and all its operatives are recruited locally and paid direct. 

CASUAL LABOUR 

Casual labour considered here is of three kinds : Rickshaw pullers, 
hand-cart pullers, and sampanwallas. All the rickshaw pullers are 
Telugus. The number of rickshaw puller licenses at the end of 1927 
was 8140. The number of actual pullers at the end of 1927 has been 
estimated at about 7000. For every rickshaw there are two pullers, one 
from 6 a.m. to 2 or 3 p.m. and the other from 2 or 3 p.m. till day-break. 
The hire charged for a new rickshaw is annas 14 during the day and Re. 1 
for the night. As regards hand-cart pullers, they are mainly Telugus. 
The hand-cartmen are usually out with their carts by 7 a.m. and return 
about dusk. The hire charged by the owner for a hand-cart is Rs. 2 
per week. The only other casual occupation in which a substantial 
number of men is engaged is that of sampanwallas. The number of 
MO R 30—5a 
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sampans registered in 1927 was 4415 and the number of sampanwallas 
is estimated at 5000. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN . 

There are not many women and children employed in factories in 
Rangoon. A few Tamil women work as paddy carriers in rice mills and 
as coal carriers in depots and there are also some Burmese women in 
match factories. A few lads are employed as paddy carriers in rice mills 
and saw dust boys in saw mills but most of them are over 15 years of age. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

The supply of labour in Rangoon is usually adequate. In December 
and January there is sometimes a shortage of paddy carriers while in 
the rains there is usually a surplus. November and December are the 
heaviest months for the immigrant traffic and March, April and May the 
heaviest for emigrant traffic. 

HOUSING. 

In the large mills and factories some sort of housing accommodation 
is usually provided for the majority of workers but in the smaller mills 
and factories housing is either not provided at all or, if provided, can 
accommodate only a very small proportion. The accommodation 
provided is usually in the form of barracks which are suitable only for 
single men. In most of the rice mills married workers are employed 
but practically for all of them married quarters are not provided. These 
families put up improvised gunny blanket or matting partitions for 
purposes of privacy. 

The Indian working classes who are not provided with quarters by 
employers usually obtain accommodation in the buildings registered 
in the Municipal books as ‘ Lodging houses.’ It is not unusual to find 
a tenement room 12^' X 40' occupied by as many as 40 or 50 people. 
The practice is for the room to be taken up by a maistry at a fixed rent 
and with a view to making as much profit as possible he crams it with as 
many coolies as it will hold. In some rooms there are two sets of tenants,, 
one set occupying it during the day and the other during the night. 
Families are often found in these lodging houses, gunny blanket partitions 
being erected to secure a certain amount of privacy. In the dry season, 
the men usually sleep on the foot-paths and pavements and use the rooms 
only for cooking food and for storing their belongings. But during the 
rains they crowd into these lodging houses until there is hardly an inch 
of space left either inside the room or outside on the stairs. In view of 
its important bearing on the general health of the City, this matter has 
recently been investigated and reported on by a Special Committee 
appointed by the Local Government to enquire into the public healtK 
of Rangoon. 

SANITATION AND HEALTH 

Except in 3 or 4 big factories where a resident doctor is employed,^ 
very little is done in the way of providing medical assistance to the 
labourers. In the other larger factories there is usually a visiting doctor 
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but he pays very little attention to the coolies and in many cases does not 
know the languages spoken by them. In the smaller factories there is 
no doctor at all. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Most of the married Indian labourers who come to Burma leave their 
wives and families in India. The ratio of males to females at the 1921 
Census varied from about 2 to 1 in the case of Tamils and about 40 to 
1 in the case of Chittagonians. The majority of Indian labourers have 
thus practically no home life during their sojourn in Burma and this is 
apparently largely responsible for many of their vices. 

COMPEimON BETWEEN INDIAN AND BURMESE LABOUR IN INDUSTRY: 

According to the special Industrial Census taken in 1921 it is seen that 
Indians supplied 55 per cent, and the home races 36 per cent, of the 
skilled labour while in the case of unskilled labour Indians supplied 
73 per cent, and home races nearly 23 per cent. Taking skilled and 
unskilled labour together, Indians supplied 69 per cent, and home races 
26 per cent. The reason for the preponderance of Indian labour was 
due to the fact that the indigenous population was confining itself largely 
to agricultural extension. The conditions now appear to have changed. 
The land has not now the same attraction for the Burmans as it used to 
have and it is probable therefore that unless the methods of agriculture 
are improved, a keener competition will take place between the Burman 
and the Indian for a share in the urban life of the province, especially 
in the more skilled occupations. But although the Burmese may be 
expected to take an increasing share in industry, the province will be 
dependent on Indian labour for many years to come, especially for the 
hard monotonous unskilled work which is so distasteful to the Burman. 


The Employment of Married Women in France 

A PART-TIME SCHEME 

The Bordeaux Trades Chamber, in the belief that the proper place for 
married women is the home, but that circumstances often make the 
earnings of such women essential if the family budget is to balance, has 
recently endeavoured to solve the problem of the married woman worker 
by means of what is called a Bureau de Mi-temps (Half-Time Office). 
The object is to encourage the creation of part-time employment in 
industry and commerce which will enable married women, and especially 
those with children, to work daily for a few hours and still have time to 
attend to their household duties and children. The experiment would 
seem to be the first of its kind in Europe, and the result will doubtless be 
watched with interest. {From Industrial and Labour Information, 
Geneva, November 26, 1928.) 
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Industrial Disputes in India 

STATISTICS FOR THE QUARTER ENDED THE 30th JUNE 1928: 

The Government of India in the Department of Industries and Labour 
have published the statistics of industrial disputes in British India for the 
quarter ended the 30th June 1928. There were 52 industrial disputes 
in progress during the quarter, involving 290,654 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss amounting to 13,012,506 working days. The 
following tables show the general effects of the disputes (1) by Provinces 
and (2) by Classes of Establishments :— 


General Effects of Disputes—By Provinces 




Number | 
of disputes! 

1 

Number of 

Number of 

Province 


workpeople 

involved 

working days 
lost 

Bombay 


16 i 

177.115 

9,769,082 

Bengal 


23 

74,576 

2.297,209 

Madras 


4 

6,227 

13,954 

Assam 


1 

561 

1,505 

Bihar and Orissa 


4 

27,450 

815,800 

Burma 



278 

556 

Punjab 


1 ! 

1,500 

65,100 

United Provinces 


2 

1 

2.947 

49,300 


Total .. 

52 

290,654 

13,012,506 

General Effects of Disputes — By Classes 

of Establishments 


1 

1 

Number j 
of disputes 

Number of 

Number of 

Class of Establishments 

1 

! 

i 

workpeople 

involved 

working days 
lost 

Cotton and Woollen Mills 

! 

i 

16 

182,138 . 

9,905,469 

Jute Mills 

1 

9 

40,562 , 

313,292 

Engineering Workshops 


6 

35,170 

1,432,928 

Railways including Railway workshops .. 
Mines 

Other - Miscellaneous 


5 

23,072 ; 

1.290,797 


ib 

9‘7i2 ! 

70,020 


Total .. 

! 

52 ! 

1 

290.654 

13,012,506 


The largest number of disputes, 23, occurred in Bengal. Bombay comes 
next with 16 disputes. The number of workpeople affected by the 
disputes in Bombay was, however, more than twice the number affected 
by those in Bengal and the time loss was more than four times as much. If 
the statistics are considered according to Classes of Establishments 
disputes were most frequent in Cotton and Woollen Mills. The number 
of operatives of Cotton and Woollen Mills affected amounted to over 
60 per cent, of the total number of workpeople affected by all the 
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disputes, and the losi in time suffered by the Cotton and Woollen Mil! 
Industry amounted to more than 75 per cent, of the total time loss. 

CAUSES OF DISPUTES 

About fifty-two per cent, of the disputes arose over questions relating 
to wages and about twenty-one per cent, over questions regarding the 
employment of particular individuals. The causes of the disputes 
classified (1) by Provinces and (2) by Classes of Establishments are 
given in the two following tables :— 


Causes of Disputes—By Provinces. 



Province 

- 

P«y 


Others 

Bombay 



5 

4 

7 

Bengal 



15 


4 

Madras 



2 


2 

Assam 



1 

1 


Bihar and Orissa 



1 4 

1 * * * * 

.. 

Burma 



1 

1 

1 

1 

Punjab 


»• * • 

I 

1 

1 

1 1 ! 

• • 

United Provinces 

•• 

.. 

I 

! 2 .. 1 

•• 



Total .. 

i 

27 

11 

I 

14 * 


Causes of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 


Class of Establishment 

Pay 


Others 

Cotton and Woollen Mills 

4 

6 1 .. 

6 

Jute Mills 

3 


3 

Engineering Workshops .. 

5 


1 

Railways including Railway workshops 

Mines 

3 

‘i !.* 

; 1 

Other—^Miscellaneous .. 

ii 1 

i ‘ i *. * 

3 

Total .. 

27 1 

11 

14 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES 

All but nine disputes ended during the quarter. In none of the disputes 
were the employees entirely successful, while in 12, or about 28 per cent, 
of the disputes they were partially successful. In the remaining disputes 
the results were entirely favourable to the employers. The details of 
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the results (I) by Provinces and (2) by Classes of Establishments* are 
as follows :— 

Results of Disputes—By Provinces 


Province 


Number of disputes in which 
the employees were 


Successful 


Partially 

successful 


Unsuccess¬ 

ful 


' Number 
of 

disputes in 
j progress 
I at end 


Bombay 
Bengal * .. 
Madras 
Assam 

Bihar and Orissa 

Burma 

Punjab 

United Provinces 


! 

1 


I 



10 

14 

2 

1 

2 

I 

1 


4 

3 

! 

‘i 


Total 


12 31 ' 9 

' I 


Results of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 


Class of Establishments 


Cotton and Woollen Mills 
Jute Mills 

Engineering Workshops .. 

Railways including Railway workshops 
Mines 

Other—Miscellaneous 


Total .. 12 1 31 9 


The following table shows the progress and the general effects of the 
disputes according to months :— 


Progress and General Effects of Disputes according to Months 



Number 
of disputes 

Number 
of fresh 
disputes 
begun 

[ 

1 Number 

Number 
of disputes 
in progress 
at end 

Number of 

Number of 

Month 

in progress 
at 

beginning , 

Jof disputes 

1 ended 

1 

workpeople 

involved 

working 
days lost 

April 

12 

16 

14 • 

14 

211,623 

i 

; 2.104.795 

May 

14 

13 ; 

13 

14 

219.794 

! 5.258.090 

June 

14 i 

1 

It 

16 

9 

252.325 

1 5.649,621 

Quarter (April to June 







1928) 

i 

40 

43 

9 

1 

290.654 

13.012306 


Number of disputes 

in which 

Number 

' the employees were 

of disputes 



in 

,Succes.fi,l 

Un- 

successful 

1 

progress 
at end 

' ' 3 

9 ’ 

4 

2 

7 


i 

5 

i 

!! !! i 

1 3 

2 


/ 
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Reviews of Books and Reports 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act in Bihar and 
Orissa for the year 1927, Patna, 1928 ; Price Re, 1, 

The number of registered factories working during the year was 
269 as against 242 during the previous year. 

The average daily number of persons employed in all the factories was 
71,400 as compared with 74,323 during the previous year. Of the persons 
employed 64,155 were adult males, 6288 adult females and 1017 children. 
There was a fall as compared with the previous year both in the number 
of women and children employed and in the absence of any other 
discernible cause, this is ascribed to the enforcement of greater restrictions 
which the Act puts upon their labour as compared with men. 

The general health of employees was normal. As regards ventilation 
and lighting, a considerable number of rice mills received orders to alter 
their arrangements for dealing with dust and in some cases marked 
improvement was made. A certain amount of improvement w«is also 
made in factory lighting in the smaller factories. 

The annual wage returns showed increases in the wages of certain 
classes of workers. 

The total number of accidents was somewhat less than in the preceding 
year, being 2053 as against 2223. Of the accidents, 36 were fatal, 346 
serious and 1671 minor. In the iron and steel industry the accidents 
of all classes totalled 1514 or approximately 75 per cent, of the total 
number of accidents in the province. This figure is a slight improvement 
on the preceding year when there were 1671 accidents in the iron and 
steel industry. It is pointed out that the accident rate in the iron and 
steel industry is at present the subject of a special investigation. 

« * 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act in Burma for 
the year 1927, Rar^oon, 1928 ; Price Rs, 3. 

The number of factories registered under the Factories Act was 1007. 
Of these, 940 were working during the whole or at certain seasons of the 
.year. In addition to the registered factories there were nearly 300 small 
concerns, largely rice and saw mills, employing between 10 and 20 persons 
and escaping all legislative control. The Government of Burma has 
however now approved the proposal that small factories of certain specified 
classes employing fewer than 20 but not fewer than 10 persons, in which 
power machinery is used, should be declared to be factories under 
the Act. 

The average daily number of persons employed was 101,353 of whom 
89,772 were adult males, 10,492 adult females and 1089 children. Of 
all the industries, rice mills employed the largest number of employees, 
the number being 40,302. 

The situation as regards the housing of industrial labour remained very 
.much the same as in the previous year. The general health of the 
industrial workers appeared as usual to have followed closely that of the 
general public. 
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The total number of accidents during the year was 1452 of which 
28 were fatal, 275 serious and 1149 minor. The number of accidents 
during the preceding year was 1388. 

No strike of real importance occurred during the year. 

♦ « Hi 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act in the Punjab 
for the year 1927, Superintendent. Government Printing. Punjab. 1928 ; 

Price Re. l-‘2-0 

The report shows that during the year under report the total number of 
registered factories in the Punjab increased from 563 to 590, the increase 
being noticeable mainly in cotton ginning factories, ice factories and 
printing presses. The number of factories actually working, however,, 
slightly decreased being 548 in 1926 and 546 in 1927. The total number 
of operatives employed in all factories decreased from 52,648 in 1926 to 
50,088 in 1927. The decrease was due chiefly to the centralising of railway 
workshops, resulting in the closing down of loco and carriage and wagon 
workshops at Rawalpindi. 

Water supply was found to be sufficient and satisfactory in all factories 
and lighting in almost all of them was generally found to be sufficient. 
Sanitary conditions in almost all factories were reasonably good. 

The cost of unskilled labour remained unchanged while the wages of 
skilled labour, though better than those of 1925, were slightly below 1926. 
There was no outbreak of disease and the general health of operatives was 
good. It was brought to the notice of the Government that in order to 
ensure healthy conditions of work, it was necessary to control the construc¬ 
tion of new factories and the conversion of existing buildings into factories. 
The matter is now under examination by Government. No improvement 
was noticeable in regard to the provision of quarters for factory employees 
particularly in seasonal factories. 

As regards the hours of employment, in perennial factories they were 
found to be well within the demands of the Factories Act. Cotton ginning 
factories, however, were invariably found working for more than the 
prescribed 11 hours a day or 60 hours a week. The practice with many 
factory occupiers was to work as many hours as possible for two or three 
days, then close their factories until such a time as big stocks had 
accumulated. This method of work made the labourers suffer on account 
of enforced idleness for two or three days a week. 

Thirty cases under the Indian Factories Act were instituted during the 
year against occupiers and managers of cotton ginning factories for working 
beyond prescribed hours. 

The number of accidents rose from 523 in 1926 to 707 in 1927, due 
mainly to an increase in the number of minor accidents reported from the 
railway workshops at Mughalpura. Investigation into the causes of these 
accidents showed that the increase in the number of minor accidents was 
due to the fact that the workers themselves took interest in reporting 
every accident however trifling under the impression that they could 
claim compensation under the Workmen s Compensation Act, whereas 
before the introduction of this Act the operatives took no notice of a slight 
hurt or at the most received first-aid attention and continued their duties.. 
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There was a great increase in the number of prosecutions, which rose 
from 37 in 1926 to 91 in 1927, of which 76 resulted in conviction. Of 
these, 25 cases were for the illegal employment and overworking of 
children and 7 for overworking of women. 


Report on the Administration of the Indian Factories Act in the Central 
Provinces and Berar for the year 1927, Government Press^ Nagpur, 1928 ; 

Price Rs, I•-12-0 

The number of factories under the Act increased during the year from 
747 to 800, the increase being mainly in the seasonal cotton ginning and 
pressing factories. The daily average number of persons employed was 
68,603, of whom 43,276 were men, 23,627 women and 1700 children, as 
compared with 67,106 in 1926. 

A distinct improvement in lighting arrangements was observed during 
the year although the standard in some of the old factories was still very 
low and in some cases it was found necessary to insist upon artificial 
means being used. As regards ventilation arrangements, they were 
satisfactory in the majority of factories. Improvements were also noticed 
in sanitation and flagrant breaches of the rules were not prevalent. 

Many of the larger perennial factories provided ample and adequate 
housing accommodation for the employees. The seasonal factories 
confined their attention to the mechanical staff only and the rest of the 
had to shift for themselves, Of these there were roughly some 
L ^ pointed out that there is room for much Improvement in 

the housing of these workers. 

Six of the larger concerns provide creches in which about 225 babies 
are daily cared for. Only four factories grant maternity benefits to their 
\/ni With the exception of the work done by the Empress 

Mills at Nagpur no appreciable progress was made as regards welfare 
Work. There were ten primary schools attached to perennial factories 
in which 705 half-timers were being educated. It is noticed that there 
IS a regular decrease every year in the number of pupils who are being 
educated in these schools. 

During the year there was a fall in the wages of almost every class of 
vvorker. This was largely due to bad conditions of trade and in the case 
of unskilled labour to the importation of large numbers of coolies from 
the Chhattisgarh division. 

During the year the total number of accidents was 293, of which 
3 were fatal, 44 serious and 246 minor. 

As regards the hours of employment, it is pointed out that in many of 
the seasonal factories it is doubtful whether Section 21 of the Act is 
properly observed and operatives given the rest they deserve and the 
law demands, except on occasions when an Inspector is known to be in 
the district. It is recommended that the only way to put a stop to this 
evil is for the ex-officio Inspectors to pay more surprise visits. 

The number of strikes during the year were four, three of which 
occurred in the spinning and weaving mills and one in a railway 
workshop. 
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Current Periodicals 

Summary of titles and contents of special articles 

THE LABOUR MAGAZINE-VOL. \U, NO. 1, NOVEMBER 1928. (The Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party, London.) 

Special Articles ; (1) The Anglo-French Naval Agreement^ by “ Sigma,” pp. 293-295. 

(2) The Parties in Conference, by Professor Harold J. Laski. pp. 296-298. 

(3) Five Questions, by Edgar f. Whitehead, pp. 299-301. 

(4) Fuel, Power and Transport, by J. T Walton Newbold. pp. 302 and 303. 

(5) Britain s Bread Basket, by Edward Hunter, pp. 304 and 305. 

(6) The Negro Renaissance, by R. M Fox. pp. 306-308. 

(?) The A0air of the ” Stolen ” State Papers, by George Slocombe. pp. 309-311. 

(8) Austrian Socialists Close the Gates to Fascism, by Dr, Oskar Poliak^ pp. 319-321. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE~VOL. X, NO. 119, NOVEMBER 1928. (The Industrial Welfare 
Society, London.) 

Special Articles .* (1) Some Pension-fund Problems. —Retirement before pension age ; minimum 
contributorv service ; retirement after pension age ; pension plus wages, pp. 354-356. 

(2) Mining Accident Research. —Need for research; previous attempts at research ; coal dust 
explosions ; preventive measures; tests for explosibility; firing in the mine ; experiments in the 
laboratories ,* electricity in coal mines, pp. 357-360. 

(3) Absenteeism in Collieries. —Value of the report ; influence of depth of working ; absenteeism 
and air velocity; effect of air velocity on accidents ; temperature and depth of working ; labour 
turnover; how accident frequency varies ; voluntary absenteeism ; seasonal fluctuations; 
further information desirable, pp. 361-364. 

(4) Group Insurance. —Labour turnover; a contributory scheme ; non-contributory scheme ; 
endowment assurance ; insurance at lower rate ; appreciation by employees. pp. 365-369, 

(5) Defective Hand Tools, pp. 373 and 374. 

Routine Matter. —^As in previous issues. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVlEW~VOL.XVin, NOS. 4-5, OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 
1928. (Intcmatioiial Labour Office, GenoTa.) 

Special Articles ; (I) Employers' Organisations in Italy, by G. Olivetii {Deputy ; General Secretary 
of the General Fascist Confederation of Italian Industry ; Member of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office). —Historical review—the consequences of the Act of 3rd April 1926; 
organisation and aims of the General Fascist G>nfederation of Italian industry; the activities of 
the general confederation of industry ; conclusion ; appendices pp. 483-508. 

(2) The Financing of House Building in Countries with Rent Restriction Legislation : II, by Dr. Karl 
Pribram {Chief of the Statistical Section, International Labour Office), pp. 509-528. 

(3) The Progress of Organisation among Intellectual Workers. —^The definition of an intellectual 
worker; the organisation of intellectual workers; social and economic demands of intellectual 
workers ; the “ unity of labour ” and the international labour organisation, pp. 529-551. 

(4) The Agricultural Workers Federation of Palestine, by Dr. Walter Prcuss.-^eneral conditions 
in agriculture ; agricultural workers and their problems ; history of the agricultural workers* 
federation-before the war (1911-1914). during the war (1914-1918). after the war (1918-1928); 
organisation and activities of the agricultural workers’ federation—trade union activities, colonising 
and educational activities, pp. 552-573. 

(5) The Regulation of Hours of Work io European Industry : IV. —Exemptions—^regulations on 
the remuneration for overtime; complete suspension; the enforcement of the regulations—the 
establishment of a time table, factory inspection, penalties; conclusions; appendix. 

pp. 574-610. 

(6) The Finding of Employment for Artistes. —Austria; Belgium ; Czechoslovakia—theatrical 
artistes, musicians; France ; Germany—dramatic and operatic artistes, musicians; Great Britain ; 
Italy ; Japan ; Poland ; Spain ; United States—^general conditions, variety artistes, musicians, 
dramatic and operatic artistes; conclusions, pp. 610-631. 

' (7) Labour Conditions in the Timber Industry in Argentina, Brazil, and the Dutch Indies. 
PP.63L636. 

Routine Matter. —^As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XXVH, NO. 1, JULY 1928. (U. S. 
Department ol Labour, Waibington.) 

Special Articles ; (1) Recreational Opportunities provided by City Park Systems .— Development 
of the park movement; extent of park planning; present park areas ; municipal parks outsiae city 
limits and county park systems; recreation facilities in parks; park finances; early examples of 
town planning in the United States; obstacles to town planning, pp. 1 -7. 
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(2) Industrialization of the Feeble-minded, by Ethe&ert Steward (United States Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics), Mental levels in the population; industrial application of mental tests; 
mental segregation in the schools ; possible effects upon wage levels and employment, pp. 7-14. 

(3) State and City Retirement Systenisfor Teachers. —Scope of systems; date of establishment 
and membership ; employee representation in management; character of plans and source of funds; 
contributions from employees; contributions from state and city; expenses of administration ; 
conditions for retirement—superannuation or service retirement, conditions for disability 
retirement; superannuation retirement allowances ; disability retirement allowances ; refunds ; 
provision for dependents, pp. 15-26. 

(4) Protection of Labour in Soviet Russia. —^Factory committees ; safety and sanitation ; factory 
inspection and administration of labour laws ; working hours and rest periods; protection of women 
and children, pp. 32-35. 

(5) Health Work in Soviet Russia. —^State health insurance; central health organization, 
pp. 43-46. 

(6) English Study of Employability of Claimants for Unemployment Benefit. —Age and unemploy¬ 
ment rates ; degree of employability ; training received ; general character of claimants for benefit, 
pp. 59-61. 

(7) Care of the Unemployed in £u;cdcn.—^Machinery for care of unemployed ; kinds of relief, 
and procedure thereunder; wages on relief works, and unemployment dole; statistics of 
registered unemployed; labour disputes and unemployment; other assistance for unemployed, 
pp. 61-65. 

(8) Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916 to 1927. —Month of occurrence, 1916 to 1927; 
place of occurrence of disputes; sex of persons involved ; relation to labour unions ; causes of 
disputes; size of disputes; industries and occupations involved in labour disputes; termination 
of disputes, by month and result; duration of disputes ; principal strikes and lockouts beginning 
in 1927. pp. 82-96, 

(9) Wages and Hours of Labour in Cottonseed-Oil Mills, 1927. pp. 109-123. 

(10) Labour Oificcs in United States and Foreign Countries. —United States—^Alabama, Alaska, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana. Iowa. Kansas, Kentucky. Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma. Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Philippine islands, Porto Rico, Rhode island. South Carolina, South Dakota. Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia. Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyaming; Albania ; Argentina; 
Australia ; Austria ; Belgium ; Bolivia ; Brazil; Bulgaria ; (Canada—Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, (^ebec, Saskatchewan ; Chile; China; 
Columbia ; Costa Rica ; Cuba ; Czechoslovakia ; £)enmark ; Dominican Republic ; Dutch East 
Indies ; Ecuador ; Egypt; Elstonia ; Finland ; France ; Germany ; Great Britain ; Greece ; 
Guatemala ; Haiti; Honduras ; Hungary ; India ; Irish Free State ; Italy ; japan ; Latvia ; 
Lithuania ; Luxemburg; Mexico ; Netherlands ; New Zealand ; Nicaragua ; Norway ; Panama ;, 
Paraguay; Persia; Peru; Poland; Portugal; Rumania; Salvador, Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes; Siam ; Spam ; Sweden ; Switzerland ; Union of South Africa ; Uruguay 
Venezuela, pp. 178-198. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

THE LABOUR GAZETTE-VOL. XXVHl, NO. 10, OCTOBER 1928. (The Department 

of Labour, Canada.) 

Special Articles ; (1) Report of Nova Scotia Department of Natural Resources for 1927. p. 1069. 

(2) Minimum Wages for Women in Ontario : Annual Report of the Board for 1927. pp. 1070- 
1072. 

(3) Workmen*s Compensation in Manitoba in 1927. —Relation to costs to accident prevention ; 
compensable accidents in 1927. pp. 1072-1074. 

(4) The Mining Industry in British Columbia in 1927. —^Summary of production values; 
labour and employment; fatal accidents in mining industry; mine rescue training and first aid. 

pp. 1074-1076. 

(5) Trades and Labour Congress of Canada : Resume of the Proceedings of the 44th Annual 
Convention. —Report of executive council; report of committee on executive council report ; 
report of secretary-treasurer ; constitution and law; committee on migration ; grants to fraternal 
delegates; union labels; resolutions; marine regulations; fair wages ; industrial disputes 
investigation act; old age pensions; refusal to confer with All-Canadian congress; hours of labour; 
proposed ratification of I. L. 0. conventions ; opposition to war; no recognition of Soviet Russia ; 
organizing campaigns; abolition of child labour; minimum wages; mothers’allowances and 
maternity benefits; workmen's compensation; health and safety; revaluation of Government 
lines ; support to auto workers ; other resolutions ; fraternal greetings ; the Ministry of Labour; 
officers elected, pp. 1077-1090. 

(6) Trades Union Congress of Great Britain. —Co-operation with employers; disruptive activities; 
unemployment; workmen’s compensation; 8-hour day; relations with Russia; public control 
of transport; powers of general council, pp. 1097-1100. 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

INTERNATIONAL 

The Committee of Experts on Native Labour attached to the 
International Labour Office will hold its second session in Geneva on 
4th December. 

The Committee, it will be remembered, was set up by a decision of 
the Governing Body of the Office early in 1926 for the purpose of 
consultation on problems connected with native labour. At its first 
session, held in July 1927 under the chairmanship of Mr. Gohr, Director 
General in the Belgian Ministry of the Colonies, the Committee gave its 
attention mainly to the question of forced labour. It expressed the opinion 
that, while the regulation of the system of forced labour was necessary 
in order to check abuses so long as the system existed, it was essential not 
to lose sight of the real object to be aimed at—to hasten the disappearance 
of forced labour in all its forms. 

Following on this preliminary discussion, the Governing Body of the 
Office decided to place the subject of forced labour on the agenda of the 
1929 General Session of the International Labour Conference, and the 
Office is now engaged in preparing the necessary “ Grey ’’ Report dealing 
with the law and practice in this matter for presentation to the Conference. 

At its coming session, the Committee will be invited to resume its 
consideration of forced labour. It will also begin the study of the position 
of native workers recruited under a contract system—a delicate and 
complex problem but one which, having regard to certain undoubted 
abuses, calls for thorough examination. At the outset it is intended only 
to deal with the questions of recruitment and engagement, and to leave 
for a later session the consideration of the actual terms of contract. 
{From “ Industrial and Labour Injormaiion^'" Geneva, November 26, 1928,) 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation in October resulted in an increase of £1123 in the weekly 
full-time wages of nearly 95,000 workpeople, and in a reduction of £ 1470 
in those of 16,350 workpeople. 

The principal bodies of workpeople whose wages were increased were 
textile bleaching,dyeing, printing,etc., operatives in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Scotland, who obtained small increases under cost-of-living sliding- 
scale arrangements ; the increases amounted in Yorkshire to under i per 
cent, on the current rates, and in Lancashire and Scotland to 3d. and 2d. 
per week in the case of men and women, respectively. 

The principal reduction affected commercial road-transport workers 
in the Liverpool district who sustained a decrease of 2s. per week. The 
temporary deduction of 2i per cent, from gross earnings which was applied 
to most classes of railway workers last August was extended during 
October to employees of the Metropolitan Railway, and to workpeople 
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.employed in electricity generating stations belonging to the four large 
main line companies. {From ^"Ministry of Labour Gazette,'* London, 
November 1928.) 


At 1st November the average level of retail prices of all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 67 per cent, above that of July 1914, as compared with 
66 per cent, a month ago and 69 per cent, a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding figures were 59, 57 and 63. 

The rise in the percentage since 1st October was mainly due to seasonal 
increases in the prices of eggs. (From "'Ministry of Labour Gazette," 
London, November 1928.) 


The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported to 
the Ministry of Labour as beginning in October, was 27. In addition, 
9 disputes which began before October were still in progress at the 
beginning of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all 
disputes in October (including workpeople thrown out of work at the 
establishments where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties 
to the disputes) was about 7000, and the aggregate duration of all disputes 
during October was about 59,000 working days. These figures compare 
with totals of 10,800 workpeople involved and 56,000 working days lost 
in the previous month, and with 10,500 workpeople involved and 40,000 
days lost in October 1927. (From "Ministry of Labour Gazette," London, 
November 1928.) 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

There is at present proceeding in the iron and steel industry of the 
Rhineland and Westphalia a dispute of the first magnitude. Over 200,000 
workers employed in the largest iron and steel works in Germany have 
been locked out by their employers since the beginning of this month as 
the result of a conflict relating to wages. Apart from its gravity from 
the point of view of the industries directly and indirectly aflected, the 
stoppage has an unusual importance in relation to the system of conciliation 
and arbitration as it has existed for some time past in Germany. 

The main facts of the dispute may be stated briefly as follows : 

Towards the end of last September, the metal workers’ unions gave 
notice for the termination of the existing collective agreement in order to 
demand an increase in wages for all adult workers. 

Conciliation proceedings were instituted, and on 26th September an 
award was issued granting increases to certain workers only. 

This award was accepted by the workers, but rejected by the employers. 
Negotiations took place on 4th and 11th October, but no agreement was 
reached. 

On 13th October the employers ’ organisation deeded to declare a general 
lockout as from I st November, 
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On the application of the workers, the Minister of Labour considered* 
the question of declaring the award of 26th September to be of general! 
application, or, in effect, compulsory, and on 3l8t October—on the eve 
of the lockout—this course was taken. 

In spite of this, the lockout took effect and continues. The employers 
have appealed to the labour court at Duisburg to declare the decision of 
the Minister void, on the grounds that it is economically unsound and 
interferes illegally with existing wage agreements. The hearing of the 
case will begin on 16th November. 

From the above outline it will be seen that in Germany, as in a number 
of other countries—Norway and Australia, for example—the question of 
conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes has been brought to the 
forefront. According to a memorandum presented to the Government 
by the German employers, while they are not hostile to the principle of 
State machinery for the settlement of disputes, they are in favour of a 
limitation of the power of the public authorities to declare the decisions of 
arbitrators to be binding. It remains to be seen how far they are successful 
in this movement. (From Industrial and Labour Information,'* Geneva,, 
November 12,1928.) 


Exchange of Student Employees by Great Britain 

and France 

The Governments of Great Britain and France recently concluded a 
new arrangement for facilitating the interchange of student employees 
between the two countries. Arrangements have been made from time 
to time with the authorities of certain countries to facilitate the reciprocal 
admission of student employees, and since March 1923, an arrangement 
of this nature between the British and French authorities has existed, 
allowing a limited number of French student employees to follow 
employment except in connection with hotels, restaurants and hair¬ 
dressing. From the end of 1924, difhculties in carrying out this 
arrangement arose owing to restrictions imposed on the visiting employees 
by both countries under the new arrangement. 

French and British “ Student employees ” may be permitted to take 
up employment in the country visited for a limited period, generally one 
year, in order to perfect themselves in the knowledge of its language 
or commercial and professional customs. 

Student employees may be of either sex. The number of permits is 
limited to 250 employees of each country for the period of July to I^cem- 
ber 31, 1928, and is not thereafter to exceed 500 in a year. Student 
employees will be allowed to follow all employments and professions 
save those in which the employment of foreigners is forbidden by law. 
Special conditions must be observed by those obtaining work in hotels 
and restaurants, hair-dressing establishments, banks and hospitals. The 
competent authorities qf both countries undertake to assist their visitors, 
to find employment. (From “Labour Gazette,” Canada, October 1928.)^ 
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omiLB) STATCMEMT OF THE QUAKniY (» POUNDS) AND THE COUNTS 
(<Mt NUMBERS) OF YARN S>UN 

BOMBAY PRESIECNCY 


Count or 

Number 

Month of October 

1926 i 1927 ; 1928 

' i 

Seven months ended 
October 

1926 ; 1927 ' 1928 

Nos. 1 to 10 

Pounds 

• • •• • ♦ 

(000) 

7.441 

(000) 

6.180 

(000) 

3.484 

(000) j (000) ; (000) 

49365 ! 45351 10356 

Nos. 11 to 20 


19.924 

17321 

10.889 

131379 1125.432 ! 51373 

Nos. 21 to 30 


13.841 

14,722 

10.553 

102394 :107390 ^ 53,123 

Nos. 31 to 40 

• • #• • • ! 

1.783 

2.063 

2.504 

11,978; 14,904 11,705 

Above 40 


998 

860 

820 

6,024 i 6,533 ' 4,024 

Waste* etc. 

1 

% 

74 

74 

754 730 ; 166 

1 


Total ..; 

44.083 

41.220 

28324 301.594 ‘300340 I30M7 

1 


BOMBAY CITY 


Nos. 1 to 10 

Pounds 

(000) 

6.476 

(000) 

5.402 

(000) 

2.676 

(000) 1 (000) ! 
43.760 ! 39.712 j 

(000) 

5.646 

Nos. 11 to 20 


13.487 

10.931 

4324 

89342 ; 83.644 | 

12.194 

Nos. 21 to 30 


8.089 

8.801 

3.981 

62323.66348 

10.493 

Nos. 31 to 40 


768 

964 

986 

5.512 1 

7.033 

1.983 

Above 40 


392 

464 

289 

2.350 ; 

3.163 

706 

Waste, etc. 


88 

74 

74 

686 

729 

166 


Total .. 

29300 

26,636 

1 

12.530 

204,473 200329 

31,188 


AHMEDABAD 



Pounds j 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 1 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 


217 ! 

218 

211 

1,454 

1.328; 

1382 

Nos. 11 to 20 


3,129 

3.468 

3394 

23.134 

22.218 I 22,859 

No*. 21 to 30 


4.101 

4.536 

5,059 

28,839 

32.026 i 33,159 

Nos. 31 to 40 

• • ft • • 

794 

840 

1.090 

5,095 

5.748 j 

7.425 

Above 40 

j 

• • ** 

423 , 

251 

401 

2,812 

2.360 ! 

2,427 

Waste, etc. 

! 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



Total . - j 

8.664 

1 

9,313 

10,355 

1 

61334 

63.680 j 67,252 

i 
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OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 



BOMBAY CITY 
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DETABJED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCR1PT10^ 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED-oontd. 

AHMEDABAD 


Month of October 


Description 


Seven months ended 
October 


1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 


Grey & bleached piecegoods—Pounds 

(00()) 

(000) 

(000) 

((KiO) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

6b 

174 

386 

263 

717 

976 

Chudders 

437 

430 

756 

2,509 

2,550 

3,537 

Dhotis 

3.%2 

4,168 

4,580 

30,085 

29,390 

29,777 

Drills and jeans 

14 

23 

65 

179 

191 

244 

Cambrics and lawns .. 

41 

34 

31 

165 

194 

235 

Printers 

• 

52 

50 

75 

58») 

416 

579 

Shirtings and long cloth .. 

1.376 

1.916 

3,376 

11,681 

13,836 

17.130 

1. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

348 

435 

269 

2,030 

2,151 

2.089 

Tent cloth 



• • 

10 

15 

3 

Other sorts 

99 

9) 

240 

723 

827 

1,081 

Total ., 

6.397 

7,321 

9,778 

48,225 

50,287 

55,651 

Coloured piecegoods 

1,873 

1,764 

l,79i) 

12.324 

12364 

10.916 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods „ 

1 

1 

7 

9 

8 

12 

Jdosicry 

9 

16 

10 

116 

139 

236 

Miscellaneous 

44 

67 

68 

285 

355 

478 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

39 

14 

1‘79 

379 

675 

724 

Grand Total .. 

8.363 

9,183 

11,762 

61.343 

64.028 

68,017 
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WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY BY GROUPS 

Prices in July I9M = 100 
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*Tlie touroes of the price - q uoUitiom used in thi» tabJe are the Monthly Returns of Average Retail Prices Current soppfied by the Director of Agriculture, Poona. 

(DTheBomboy price quotations for rice and wheat since June 1928 are for'Mandla* and * PissiSarbatti 'varieties instead of for* Rangoon small mill* and ' PissiSeoni 'respective!)*. 
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W(HtKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS Of BOMBAY 
BY GROUPS 

Prioet in July 1914 =100 


Months 

Cereal 

s 

Pulses 

Cereal 

and 

pulses 

s Other 
articles 
of food 

All food 


1 

House- 

rent 

Cost of 
living 

it2S 

December 

132 


137 

133 

183 

i 151 

165 

176 

172 

155 

tm 

Jenuary 

132 


140 

j 133 

183 

! 

: 151 

165 

173 

172 

155 

February 

132 


136 

jl32 

181 

150 

165 

172 

172 

154 

March • • 

132 


136 

i 133 

182 

1 151 

165 

174 

172 

155 

April .. • • • •, 

132 


133 

i 132 

180 

150 

165 

175 

172 

153 

May .. 

133 


138 

1 133 

i 177 

150 ; 

164 

170 

172 

153 

June .. 

133 


139 

1 134 

182 

152 1 

164 

162 

172 

153 

July 

134 


145 

: 

187 

155 ; 

164 

160 

172 

157 

August 

135 

1 

141 

1 136 

J 181 

153 1 

164 

160 

172 ‘ 

155 

September 

135 

1 

145 

’ 136 

. 179 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 

135 

, 

150 

j 136 

1 180 

I5i , 

164 

159 ! 

172 ' 

155 

November 

133 


132 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

December 

134 


155 

, 136 

184 

154 j 

166 

148 1 

172 

156 

1927 

January 

134 


149 

i 135 

‘ 188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

156 

February 

134 


154 

i 136 

180 

152 1 

166 

' 148 

172 

155 

March 

134 


159 

! 137 

179 

152 1 

166 1 

152 ! 

172 

155 

April .. 

133 

1 

153 

1 

178 

151 

166 1 

143 

172 

153 

May .. 

133 

' 

154 

. 134 

i 176 

150 

166 ! 

147 , 

172 

152 

June *. 

) 

134 

j 

136 

136 

177 

151 

166 : 

147 , 

172 ; 

154 

July. 

136 

! 

153 

1 138 

181 1 

154 i 

166 

149 i 

172 i 

156 

August 

136 


157 

1 138 

184 1 

155 ' 

166 j 

152 i 

172 

157 

September 

132 

■ 

151 

,134 

180 1 

151 

166 ' 

163 i 

172 

154 

October .. .. i 

127 


151 

' 129 

180 1 

148 

156 

163 j 

172 

151 

November 

125 

1 

151 

i 127 

180 , 

147 

156 ! 

157 i 

172 ’ 

150 

December 

129 


155 

131 j 

178 j 

149 : 

1 

156 ; 

154 ' 

172 

151 

1928 

January . * ; 

132 


160 

1 i 

j 135 ! 

1 

180 ! 

151 

156 1 

152 

172 

154 

February .. .. i 

127 


152 

; 129 1 

174 j 

146 

144 ; 

133 - 

172 

148 

March 

123 


145 

i 126 j 

171 1 

142 1 

144 

tsi i 

172 

145 

April 

121 


147 

■124 i 

168 < 

140 1 

145 1 

153 

172 

144 

M»y • • 

123 


153 

; 126 1 

175 1 

, 44 ! 

145 . 

155 1 

172 i 

147 

June «. .. ..i 

122 


142 

{ 124 

172 1 

142 { 

158 1 

156 1 

172 

146 

July .. .. 

120 i 

1 


144 

j 123 

177 j 

143 1 

158 1 

158 1 

172 ; 

147 

August .. 1 

119 ! 


144 

121 

176 1 

142 ! 

158 ' 

159 : 

172 ■ 

146 

September 

120 1 


143 

122 

174 j 

141 ! 

151 ’ 

157 ^ 

172 

145 

October 

121 1 


155 

124 

174 1 

iii42 ; 

144 ; 

156 : 

172 

146 

November 

122 j 


157 

125 

174 t 

144 ; 

143 

158 

172 

147 

December .» ..: 

125 * 


156 

128 

i 

173 > 

145 

143 

160 : 

172 i 

148 . 
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The Month in Brief 

INDUSTRIAL UNREST IN BOMBAY CITY 

For the first time since the resumption of work after the General 
Strike in the Textile Mills in Bombay City there was, during the last few 
days of January, complete peace and every mill worked with a full 
complement of hands. 1 here were over forty strikes during December. 

The Fawcett Committee continued its sittings during the month. The 
Millowners and the representatives of labour have yet to place their final 
arguments before the Committee but it is expected that the report of the 
Committee will be completed before the middle of March. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, as a whole the supply of labour was equal to the 
demand during the month of December 1928. The average absenteeism 
was 6*88 per cent, for Bombay City, 3*84 per cent, for Ahmedabad, 
15*44 per cent, for Sholapur and 6*47 per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 12*45 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 15*47 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 8*80 per cent, in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 10*7. 

WORKING CLASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBER 

In January 1929, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 149 as against 148 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 146. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for December 1928 
was 145. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

There were forty-four industrial disputes in the month of 
December 1928. The number of workpeople involved was 73,861 and 
the number of working days lost 364,875. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During December 1928, the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
in favour of India amounted to Rs. 88 lakhs. 
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The Cost of Living Index for January 1929 


A RISE OF ONE POINT 
Increawow July 1914 


.. 49 per cent. 
.. 46 per cent. 


In January 1929,* the average level of retail prices for all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for the working 
classes in Bombay City was one point higher than in the preceding month. 
Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914, the general index number 
was 148 in December 1928 and 149 in January 1929. The general index 
number is thus 44 points below the high-water mark (193) reached in 
October 1920 and 2 points higher than the twelve-monthly average for the 
year 1928. 

As compared with December 1928, the index number for all food articles 
advanced by 1 point to 146. The index number for Cereals rose by 2 
points due to an Increase in the price of all the four commodities included 
under that head. Pulses went up by 7 points owing to a rise of 9 points 
in gram and of 5 points in turdal. The combined average for all food 
grains stood at 130 as against 128 in the preceding month. Among other 
food articles, refined sugar, raw sugar (gul), salt, ghee and cocoanut oil 
declined by 15, 7, 5, 3 and 2 points respectively ; but potatoes were higher 
by 14 points and onions by 38 points. The index number for the “ Other 
food** group remained stationary at 173. 

The “ Fuel and lighting ’* index number rose by 5 points to 148 mainly 
due to a rise in the price of kerosene oil. The index number for the 
“Clothing” group remained stationary at 160. 


All items : Percentage increase over July 1914 


— 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 1929 

! 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

January .. 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 49 

February .. 

65 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

March 

65 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

April 

May 

62 

56 

50 

58 

53 

53 

44 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 

June 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 

July 

65 i 

53 

57 

57 

57 

56 1 

47 

August 

64 i 

54 

61 

52 

‘ 55 

57 

46 

September . 

65 

54 

bl 

51 

55 

54 

45 

October .. 

62 

52 

61 

53 

55 

51 

46 

November . 

60 

53 

61 

53 I 

54 

50 

47 

December.. 

Yearly 

61 

57 , 

60 

55 ; 

1 

56 

51 

48 

average .. 

64 

" 1 

57 

55 ^ 

55 

54 

47 i 


The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
food, fuel and lighting, clothing and house-rent. The articles have been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total ail** India 
aggregate expenditure. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 


* The price? on ivkich the index is bated are thow collected between December 16 and January 13. 
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WCmONG CLASS GOST OF UVIKG 1NDEX~.JANUARY 



; 

Annual 

con> 

Price per Unit of Quantity 

Price 

X Mass Unit 

Artklof 

; Unit of 
, quantity 

sump¬ 

tion 

(Mas* 

Units) 



1 

! 






Dec. 

Jan. ! 

July 

Dec. 

Jan. 



Un 

crores) 

1914 

1928 

1929 1 

i 

1914 

1928 

1929 

Cctm/t- 


__ 

R«. * 

Ra. 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Kiev 

Maund 70 

5*594 

6*943 

7*026 

391*58 ; 

486*01 

491*82 

Wbeat 

t* 

71 

5*594 

7*333 

7*417 i 

117*47 1 

153*99 

155*76 

JOWNTI 

B«jn 

«• 

11 

4*354 

4*917 

5*167 J 

47*89 I 

54*09 

56*84 


6 

4*313 

5*719 - 

5*964 1 

25*88 1 

34*31 

35*78 

Tut«l*~*Cerc«lt 

t 

.. 




582*82 

728*40 

740*20 

Index Numhen -•CereaU .. 

** 


*• 

“ i 

• 

100 

12i 

127 

PuUer- 

Gram 

Maund 

10 

4*^02 

7*031 

7-380 1 

43*02 

70*31 

73 *80 

Furdal 

•• 

3 

5 .-s4 

8*089 , 

8-333 

17*53 

24*27 

25*00 

Total—Pubei .. 






60*55 

94*58 

98*fc0 

Index Numbers—Pulm .. 

• • 





100 

156 

163 

Other load arUdee — 

Sugar (rebned) 

Maund 

2 

7*620 

11*906 

10*714 

15*24 

23*81 

21*43 

Raw Sugar iGul) .. 

•• 

7 

8*557 

13*693 

13*094 ; 

59*90 

9>*85 

91*66 

Tea •. •• 

»• 


40*000 

76*068 

;6*068 

1*00 

1*90 

1*90 

Sail 

Se^’r 

5 

2b 

2*130 

3*313 

3*^19 

10 65 

16*57 

16*10 

Deei 

0*323 

0*510 

0*510 

9*04 

14*28 

14*28 

Mutum 

Maund 

33 

0*417 

0*740 

0*740 , 

13*76 

24*42 

24*42 

Milk 

14 

9* 198 

17*583 

17*583 

128*77 

246*16 

246*16 

Ghee 

M 


50*792 

88*693 

87*500 , 

76 19 

133*04 

131 25 

Potatoes 

•« 

11 

4*479 

7*141 

7*740 ; 

49*27 

78*55 

83*14 

Onion* 

.1 

3 

1*552 

3*573 

4*167 ■ 

4*66 

1072 

12 50 

G>coanut Oil 

*• 

3 

25*3% 

27*974 

27*380 

12*70 

13*99 

13*69 

Total—Other lood article^ 

Index Nuntben—Other food 

articles 

•• 

.. 


•• 

. . 

381*18 

100 

659 29 

173 

658*53 

ns 

Total~AII food arliclei 






1.024*55 

1,482*27 

1.497*53 

Index Ntanhers—AU food orlicfc* 






100 

Ni 

146 

Fuel and liglUint— 

Karoaene oil 

Case 

5 

4*375 

6*594 , 

7*250 

21*88 

32*97 

36 25 

Firewood 

Maund 

48 

0*792 

1*099 

1 099 

33*02 

52*75 

52 /5 

Coal .. 

*• , 

1 

0*542 

0*760 

0*661 , 

0*54 

076 

0*66 

To^—Fuel and lighting .. 
Index Numbers—fuel and kglding , 






60*44 

100 

86*48 

143 

89*66 

148 

Clothtna^ 

(^uddera . . ,. 

Shirting* 

T.aoih* .. 

i 

U. 

27 

0*594 

0*953 i 

0*953 

16*04 

25*73 

25*73 

j 

25 

0*641 , 

1*042 

1*042 

16*03 

26*05 

26*05 

; *’ 1 

36 

0*583 

6*922 

0*922 

20*99 

:)3*19 

?3*I9 

/ j Kt Totaf-Glothang .. 


.• i 

< 


.. i 

53 06 

84*97 

84*97 

Index Numhae—Ctoihm ..! 

1 

i ■■ ’ 

I 

•• 


.. i 

100 

160 

160 

House-rent 

i P” ■ 

10 

11*302 

19*440 

19*440 i 

113*02 

194*40 

194*40 

Index Numhers—House^ent ,. j 

1 month, 1 

.. 1 

I 

.. 1 

•• 

i 

) 

• 1 

100 

172 

112 

CnadTatal .. 

.. i 

1 

1 

... 

.. : 

.. 1^1-07 !i.M8-12 : 

1.866*56 

CmI at Li«iat bdni Nwtbm. 

: •• i 

1 

•• 1 

“1 

! 

j 

I 

100: 

1 

148 < 

149 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in 
December 1928 and January 1929 as compared with the price level for 
July 1914, which is taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the 
prices of articles per standard (or railway) maund or seer:— 






Increase 



' 


Increase 





(+) or 





(+)or 





decrease 





idecreaae 





(-)of 





(-)of 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Dec. 

1928 

Jan 

1929 

points in 
Jan. 
1929 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Dec. 

1928 

Jan. 

1929 

points in 
Jan. 
1929 





over or 





over or 





below 





below 





Dec. 





Dec. 





1928 





1928 

Rice 

100 , 

124 

126 

-f 2 

Salt .. .. 

100 

156 

151 

- 5 

Wheal .. 

100 

131 

133 

4- 2 

Beef .. .. 

100 

158 

158 

, , 

Jowari .. 

100 

113 

119 

4 - 6 

Mutton .. 

100 

177 

177 


Bajri 

100 

133 

138 

' + 3 

Milk .. .. 

100 

191 

191 

, . 

Gram .. 

100 ' 

163 

172 

-i- 9 

Ghee 

100 

175 

172 

-3 

Turdal .. 

100 

138 

143 

r 5 

Potatoes .. 

100 

159 

173 

4*14 

Sugar (refined). 1 

100 

156 

141 

-15 

Onions .. 

100 

230 

268 

4-38 

Raw sugar (gul).| 

100 

160 

153 

- 7 

Cocoanut oil .. 

100 

no 

108 

- 2 

Te. .. 

100 ' 

190 

190 


All lood articles 










(weigh ted 
average).. 

100 

145 

__I 

146 

+ 1 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 21, Wheat 25, Jowari 16, Bajri 28, Gram 42, Turdal 30, Sugar 
(refined) 29, Raw Sugar (gul) 35, Tea 47, Salt 34, Beef 37, Mutton 44, 
Milk 48, Ghee 42, Potatoes 42, Onions 63 and Cocoanut Oil 7. 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
Its purchasing power in the month under review was 10 annas and 
9 pies for all items and 11 annas for food articles only. 


Logarilkmic Chari showing cost of living in Bombay (July 1914 ^100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative levels ofthecostof living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certain other world centres from the middle of 1923. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depreciation 
of currency. 



The following are the sources of the Index No*?.- (1) United Kingdom—Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, (2) New Zealand-~C^n8U8 and Statistics (Mice, Vi^eliinglon (by cable), (3) South Africa— 
Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, (4) U.S.A.—Monthly Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, (5) Canada—The Labour Gazette, published by the Department of Labour, Canada, 
(6) Aitttralia—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published by the League of Nations, (7) All other 
countries—from the Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom, In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. TTic India hgure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes only. The actual Index Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found among the tables nt the end of the volume. The centres for which 
figures are published arc India (Bombay), the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, France (Pari$)and the United States of America. 
The Labour Office also maintains a register wberem the Index Numbers for all countries for which 
figurca are available are recorded. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICES IN BOMBAY • 

Increase over July ltll4 .. 45 per cent. 

In December 1928, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay 
was 145 as against 149 in the previous month. As compared with 
November 1928, there was a fall of 5 points in the food group and of 3 
points in the non-food group. The general index number was 118 points 
below the highest peak (263) reached in August 1918 and 2 points lower 
than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1927. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for food 
grains advanced by 1 point to 145. Jowari recorded a rise of 10 points 
and barley and bajri of 13 points each ; but wheat and turdal declined by 
7 and 4 points respectively. The price of rice and gram was practically 
unchanged during the month under review. 

The index number for the “ Sugar ** group fell by 16 points to 129 due 
to a heavy fall in the price of raw sugar (gul). Turmeric and ghee declined 
by 65 and 6 points respectively while salt rose by 9 points. The index 
number for the “ other food ’’ group thus declined by 21 points to 168. 

Under the “ non-food ’ group. Cotton manufactures. Metals and 
Other textiles advanced by I, 1 and 2 points respectively. Raw cotton 
and Hides and skins registered a decrease of 6 and 21 points respectively 
while the index number for Oilseeds remained the same. The index 
number for the non-food group stood at 144. 

The subjoined table compares December 1928 prices with those of 
the preceding month and the corresponding month last year. 

Wholesale Market Prices in Bombay t_ 100 Average of J927 



Groups 

l'^ 0 . of 

+ or — % + or— %' 

compared compared ’ r', ...... 

Dec. Mar. June 

Sept No\ 

Dtc. 


itcn s 

VMlh Nov, 
1926 

with Dec. 
1927 

vjivupe 

I927jl928 192819281928 1928 

1. 

Cereals 

7 

4- 1 

+ 9 

1. Cereals 

94} 

90 

96 

99 

101 

103 

2. 

Pulses 

2 

- 1 

+ 3 

2. Pulses 

105 

98 

95 

102 

109 

108 

3. 

Sugai 

3 

-11 

-2 

; 3. Sugar 

97 

90 

113 

iOi 

107 

% 

4, 

Other food .. 

3 

-11 

•+■ 7 

, 4. Other food .. 

loll 

103 

126 

124 

121 

108 


All food .. 

15 

- 3 

+ 6 

; All food .. 

971 

94 

105 

105 

107 

103 

5. 

Oilseeds 

4 


+ 3 

; 5. Oilseedi 

93 ! 

89 

93 

94 

% 

96 

6. 

Raw cotton .. 

5 

-*4 

-15 

' 6. Raw cotton .. 

112 

108 

ill 

100 

99 

95 

7. 

Cotton manu¬ 




' 7. Cotton manu¬ 

t 






factures 

6 

-h 1 

+ 4 

factures 

100 

99 

103 

102 104 

104 

8. 

Other textiles . 

2 

i’ 2 : 

- 6 

J 6. Other textiles. 

95 

91 

94 

88 

113- 

88, 

89 

9. 

Hides and skins 

3 

-13 

+ 17 

1 9. Hides & skins. 

881 

102 

107 

118 

103 

10. 

Metals 

5 


+ 5 

jlO. Metals 

92 

92 

97 


% 

97 

11. 

Other raw and 




'll. Other raw and 

! 





manufactured 




manufactured 








articles 

4 

- 4 

- 1 

articles 

1 

91 

86| 

92 

93 

93, 

90 


All non-food .. 

29 

I 

-2 j 

.... 

1 

All non-food .. 

97 

t 

97* 

101 

99 

99 ! 

97 

General Index No. 

44 

1 

-3 j 

+ 1 

1 

jCeneral Index No.' 

97,1 

1 

95 

j 

101 

lOlj 

lOli 

99 


* Actual pricea will be found on pages 510-511. t Wholaaale prioet in Karachi will be found on pages 512*^13, 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements in 
food, non»food and general wholesale prices:— 

July 1914 >> 100 


— 

Food Index 
No. 

Non-food 
Index No. 

General 
Index No. 

Twdve-monthlytvengc for 1918 .. 

171 

275 

239 

.. .. 1919 .. 

202 

234 

223 

.. 1920 .. 

206 

219 

216 

M „ 1921 • 

193 

201 

198 

1922 .. 

186 

187 

187 

1923 .. 

179 

182 

181 

. .. 1924 .. 

173 

188 

182 

1925 .. 

155 

167 

163 

.. .. 1920 .. 

145 

152 

149 

1927 

143 

148 

147 

.. 1928 .. 

144 

146 

145 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Index 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesale 
market from September 1920. 

WhoUialc Prtci Index Numhers, Bon boy 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Gilcutta. The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (1 item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, i.e., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and 1927 the two curves temporarily crossed. 
Prices in Bombay were lower than those in Calcutta between June 1927 
and May 1928 and in July 1928. 

The diagram is on an arithmetic and not a logarithmic scale 
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COMPARISON WITH WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

The following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are:—Bombay, the Labour 
Office ; United Kingdom, the Board of Trade ; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics ; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are :—Canada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; China (Shanghai), Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-Indies; Australia, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the League of Nations ; Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures republished 
in the Statists 

The Labour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London Times, and the three for the United States of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2. RETAIL PiUCES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 


Article 

Grade 

Rate per 

t 

! 

Equtva'I 
lent in I 
tolas 1 

July 

1914 

Nov. 

1928 

1 

Dec. 1928 

! Increase (4- ) or 
dacreaae in Dec. 

1928 over or below 




1 


1 


July 1914 

Nov. 1928 




1 

Aa. p. 

As.p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p 

Rice .a .a 

Rangoon Small-milL* 

Playlee . 

204 

5 10 

7 0 

7 1 

+ 1 3 

40 1 

WhMt a. a. 

Pusi Seoni * .. 

• 

200 

5 10 

7 0 

7 4 

-bl 6 

40 4 

Jkmari 

Best Shofaipuri 


200 

4 3 

4 9 

4 11 

40 8 

4C 2 

Bqjri 

Ghati a a 


204 

4 7 

5 4 

5 10 

-bl 3 , 

40 6 

Gmm 

Delhi* 


192 

4 4 

6 9 

6 9 

42 5 , 

a. 

Tunkl 

Giwnpore 

a. : 

204 

5 11 

8 4 

8 3 

42 4 i 

-0 1 

Sufor (rafined) .. 

java, white .. 

Seer .. 

28 

i 1 

I 8 

i 8 

+ 0 7 

- 

Raw Sugar (Gul).. 

Sangii, middle quality 

a. .. 

28 

1 2 

2 0 

1 II 

♦ 0 9 

-0 1 

Tea aa a. 

1 

Loose.Ceylon, powder; l.b .. 

39 

7 10 

14 il 

14 10 

4 7 0 

-0 1 

Sdt .. .. 1 

Bombay, black 

Paylee . 

176 

1 9 

2 10 

2 li 

+ 1 2 

40 1 

Beef a. .. I 

..a* ' 

Lb. a. 

39 

2 6 

4 0 

4 0 

4 1 6 


Mutton .. a. i 

1 

aa 

39 

3 0 

5 8 

5 9 

4 2 9 

40 1 

MUk aa aa 

1 

Medium .. a. I 

Seer .. 

56 

2 9 

4 1) 

4 11 

12 2 

aa 

Ghee 

Belgeum, superior #. ' 


28 

7 1 

12 7 

12 5 

4 3 4 

—C 2 

Potatoes a. 

Ordinary .. .. | 

,, 

28 

0 8 

i 0 

1 0 

40 4 


Onions 

NaSik a. a ! 

a. 

28 

0 3 

0 6 

0 b 

1 0 3 

a. 

Gxoenut oil 

Middle quality . ! 

„ 

28 

3 7 

3 11 

3 II 

t 0 4 

, . 


Coiltctiwi o/pnu$.-^The iolloy'ing are il c ar a* and ttreets in which price quoUtiona aie ohtaintd (or articiea other 
(ban butcher’e meat.— 

1. Dadai—^Dadar Station Roaci. 7. Fergubson Road. 

2. Kumbharwada—Kumbharwada Hood (North Enc). b. DeLibia Road. 

3. ^itan Chowkt—Kumbiwrwada Hoad (South End), 9. Suparibag—SupanboK Road 

4. Elfdimatonc Road. ^ 10 Chinchpokii-Parel Road. 

3 . Naigani—Naigoiii Cross Road and Development (^lawls. 11. Grant Road. 

6. Parel'~ Poibawdi. 12 Nal Ha ar. 

The prices (oi muUon and beef are collected from the Central Muntcipai Markets. 1 i,i number ofquouiictis 
collected for each article during the month is, on an average, 100. The prices are collected by the Investigalois 
of the Labour Office. 

The variations in prices during December 1928, as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Under food grains, all the 
cereals advanced in price, viz., rice by I pie per paylee, jowari by 2 pies 
per paylee, wheat by 4 pies per paylee and bajri by 6 pies per paylee. 
Turdal declined by I pie per paylee while the price of gram remained the 
same. Among other food articles, raw sugar (gul) and ghee fell by I and 2 
pies respectively per seer and tea by I pie per lb. Salt advanced by 1 pie 
per paylee and mutton by I pie per lb. The price of the remaining 
articles was practically stationary during the month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Onions 
are double the prewar price. Tea, mutton and milk have risen by more 
than 75 per cent.; ghee, refined sugar, raw sugar (gul), beef and salt by 
more than 50 per cent.; and potatoes by 50 per cent. The price of 
cocoanut oil is only 9 per cent, above its prewar level. 

*lii the CMC oI whe#t and gram, the etaiivaleiita in tolas slobn in cchiiin 4 relate to 
“ Mandia,'" Pisai Sarabatti and " Punjab ” variety respectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES DOffiX NUMBERS OF FOOD ARTICLES IN nVE CENTRES 
W THE BOMBAY PRESH^CY Ouly 1914^100) 

Nootaier 1928 Dtcenher 1928 


1 

Articlet 

] 

f 

1 1 

1 


Articles 

1 


1 

1 

i 

1 

m 


m 

J 1 


ci 




^ ' 


£ 

Uce(1) 

150 

DO ' 130 

159 

151 

Rice (1) .. 

155 

105 

130 

159 

151 

.. 

143 

148 { 148 

123 

136 

Wheat (1).. 

153 

153 

160 < 

123 

138 

owan .. .. 

1)8 

130 , 117 

110 

104 

^wari 

120 

138 

117 

120 

121 

iajn .. .. 

132 

136 131 

95 

106 

Bajri .. 

139 

136 

136 

101 

121 

oam ., .. 

168 

175 ; 125 

133 

133 

Gram.. .. 

177 

177 

133 

132 

133 

urdal.. .. 

153 

123 ' 144 

138 

140 

Turdal 

159 

120 

144 

145 

140 

ugar (re¬ 

lied) .. 

167 

138 138 

119 

113 

Sugar (re- 
hned) 

159 

138 

131 

114 

113 

igri (Gul) .. 

167 

135 138 

153 

150 

Jagri (Gul). 

153 

137 

133 

137 

150 

ea 

190 

225 200 

171 

200 

Tea .. 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

alt 

13) 

145 151 

150 

159 

Salt .. .. 

131 

145 

151 

150 

159 


179 

180 100 

201 

141 

Beel .. .. 

179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

lutton 

169 

167 167 

133 

158 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

158 

lillc .. .. 

191 

195 200 

142 

133 

Milk .. .. 

191 

190 

200 

138 

133 

ihee .. 

170 

156 144 

163 

129 

Ghee . 

162 

156 

144 

163 

129 

Dtatoes 

159 

Ml ,210 

125 

104 

Potatoes .. 

159 

134 

210 

182 

168 

nions 

184 

166 89 

123 

131 

Onions 

184 

169 

138 

123 

131 

ocoanut oil. 

112 

108 160 

109 

100 

Cocoanut oil 

112 

108 

160 

109 

100 

▼erafe— 

i 




Average— , 






All Ibod 





All food 






uticict .. 

158 

151 147 

138 

135 

articlet .. 

158 

152 

150 

141 

140 


Chart showing the mweighled Retail Prices food Index Numbers (17 articles) in five centres of 
the Bombay Presidesicy (\ulv 1914 prices 100) 
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Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

Disputes in December .. 44 Workpeople involved .. 73,861 

At the end of this issue will be found a slalement of each dispute in 
progress during December 1928, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word “ dispute,” in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with ” strike.” A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table I shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
December 1928, and the number of working days lost. 

L—Industrial Disputes Classified by Trades 


Trade 


Textile 
Transport 
Engineering .. 
Metal 

Miscellaneous 


Number of disputes in progress in 

Numl>er of 

Aggregate 


December 1928 

workpeople 

duration 



involved 

in working 



in all 

days of all 



disputes in 

disputes in 

Started 

Started x . i 

n i f ol^l 

in Uecember 

progress in 

progress in 

before 

December 

Dec. 1928 

Dec. 1928 


7 36 43 72.071 336.634 


1,790 28.241 


Total ..I 7 37 44 73.861 364.875 

During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
forty-four of which forty-one occurred in Bombay City, two in 
Ahmedabad, and one in Jalgaon. The number of workpeople involved 
in these disputes was 73,861 and the number of working days lost 
the number of workpeople multiplied by the number of working days, 
less workers replaced) was 364,875. 
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Table 11 shows the causes and results of the disputes. 

11-—Industrial Ditimtst~Causet and Resuks, August 1928 to December 1928 



August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Number of strikes and 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

lock-outs • . 

Disputes in progress at 

6 

5 

14 

23 

44 

b^inning .. 

3 

3 

4 

3 

7 

Fresh disputes begun 

3 

2 

10 

20 

37 

Disputes ended 

3 

1 1 

11 

16 

37 

Disputes in progress at end. 

3 

4 

3 

7 

7 

Number of workpeople 

involved 

170.982 

171,289 

I75.%5 

37.414 

73.861 

Aggregate duration in 

working days 

4,151.788 

4.088,637 

1.258581 

156,855 

364.875 

Demands— 

Pay 

3 

4 

6 

16 

29 

Bonus 



.... 



Personal 

1 

.... 

4 

6 

10 

Leave and hours 





1 

Others 

) 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Results— 

In favour of etnplovecs. . 

1 


1 

4 

12 

Compromised 



4 

3 

3 

In favour of employers. . 

i 

i 

6 

9 

i 

22 


The last table shows, among other things, the proportion of strikes 
settled in favour of the employers, the employees, or compromised. 


Ul'^Industrial Disputes—Progress for last 12 months f 


Disputes Settled 


Month 

Disputes 

in 

progiess 

i ^tspuits 
which 
began 
during 
the 

month 

Disputes 

ended 

during 

the 

month 

Aggregate 
number of 
working days 
lost 

In favour In favour Compro- 
of of mised 

employers employees (Per 





(Percent.) (Percent.) 

cent.) 

January 1928 

3 

3 

1 

377.121 



100 

February „ 

..- 10 

8 

8 

249,083 

87 

1*3 


March „ 

14 

12 

12 

72,239 

92 

8 


April „ 

.. 10 

8 

3 

1,314,041 

100 

,, 

a • 

May „ 

8 

6 

4 

4,243,194 

50 

,, 

50 

June ,, 

7* 

3 

3 

4^11,847 

100 

•. 

,, 

July „ 

6 

2 

3 

4,141,454 


33 

67 

August „ 

6 

3 

3 

4,151,788 

67 

33 

,, 

September „ 

5 

2 

1 

4,088,637 , 

100 


, , 

October „ 

.. 14 

10 

11 

1,258,581 

55 

9 

36 

November .. 

.. 23 

20 

16 

156,855 

56 

25 

19 

December „ 

... 44 , 

37 

37 

364,875 

59 ; 

32 ' 

9 


* Three individual disputes which merged into the General Strike are not counted separately. 

tThis table diders from the tables published till January 1927 in two respects. Firstly, the 
third and the fourth columns are newly added, and secondly, the totals at the end have been omitted, 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243J94) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DISPUTES 

The number of industrial disputes involving stoppages of work, 
reported as beginning in the month of December 1928 was 37 as against 
20 reported for the previous month. The number of workpeople 
involved was 59,795 and the number of working days lost amounted to 
2%,744 man-days. Twenty-four of these disputes arose over wages 
questions, eight over questions regarding the employment of individuals, 
one over a question regarding hours of work and the remaining 4 disputes 
were due to “ Other causes. * In addition, seven disputes, involving 
14,066 workpeople, were in progress at the beginning of the month under 
review and resulted in a time loss amounting to 68,131 man-days. Out 
of the 44 old and new disputes, 37 terminated during the month. The 
employers were successful in 22 disputes, the workers in 12 disputes and 
compromises were effected in the remaining 3 disputes. 

Progress of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY CITY 

There were 41 disputes in progress in Bombay City during the month 
under review. One of these was the continuation of the dispute in the 
Standard Mill which had begun in the previous month. There was no 
change in the situation and the mill continued to remain closed till the 
20th, on which date, as a result of an assurance given by the Secretary 
of the Bombay Glrni Kamgar Union to the management to the effect that 
there would be no further lightning strikes, the mill was reopened. All 
the strikers resumed work on the old rates of wages. The strike thus 
ended in favour of the employers. 

The second was the continuation of the dispute in the Simplex Mill. 
On the 3rd, the management agreed to increase the rates for new sorts 
of cloth produced and consequently, all the strikers resumed work in the 
morning. The strike ended in favour of the workers. 

The third which was the continuation of the dispute in the Gold Mohur 
Mill terminated during the month. On the 3rd, the strikers were advised 
by one of their leaders to resume work as there was no reduction in their 
wages. Accordingly all the strikers resumed work on the next day. The 
result of the dispute was in favour of the workers. 

The fourth was a dispute which was in progress in the Currimbhoy 
Mill at the beginning of the month. Negotiations for a settlement were 
carried on by the labour leaders with the management. All the strikers 
resumed work on the morning of the 4th, pending the result of the 
negotiations, but after the recess, they again struck work and the mill 
remained closed. On the management agreeing to grant an increase in 
the rates for ** dhotis," the men resumed work on the 6th and the strike 
ended in their favour. 
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TTte fifth was the continuation of the strike in the Pabaney Mill. The 
mill remained closed on account oi the strike, till the 6th, on which date 
work was resumed as a result of the management promising to grant an 
increase in the rates of wages for ** dhotis.’* The result of this dispute 
was also in favour of the workers. 

The sixth dispute which was in pi ogress in the Pearl Mill at the 
beginning of the month also terminated on the 6th. The strikers resumed 
work on the management promising to grant an increase in the rates for 
“ dhotis,” the dispute ending in favour of the workers. 

The seventh dispute took place in the Madhorao Scindia Mill on the 
1st. In the afternoon, 300 weavers stopped work demanding an increase 
in the rates of wages. As their request was not granted, they brought out 
the men working in the spinning department also. G>nsequently, the 
mill remained closed. On the 6th, work was resumed by the strikers 
as a result of the management granting their demand. The result of the 
dispute was in favour of the workers. 

The eighth dispute was in the Mathradas Mill. On the 1st, all the 
weavers, numbering 482, struck work suddenly after the recess and 
demanded an increase in the rates of wages. Some of them disturbed 
the spinning department and caused a stoppage of work there also. The 
mill therefore remained closed till the 6th when as a result of the manage¬ 
ment agreeing to grant an increase in the rates for “ dhotis,” all the 
strikers resumed work. The strike ended in favour of the workers. 

The ninth was a dispute in the Fazulbhoy Mill. On the 1st, there was 
a sudden strike of the weavers who demanded an increase in the lates of 
wages. The strikers induced the spinners also to go on strike and as a 
result, the entire mill remained closed. On the 4th, the strikers resumed 
work in the morning pending the result of the negotiations carried on 
by their leaders with the management. In the afternoon of the same day, 
however, the men again struck work. On an increase being granted in 
the rates for dhotis,” all the strikers resumed work on the 6th and the 
strike ended. The lesult of the dispute was in favour of the workers. 

The tenth dispute began on the‘1st December in the Kohinoor Mill. 
The weavers, numbering 800, struck work demanding better wages. 
The other operatives were also compelled by the strikers to stop woik. 
As a result, the mill remained closed till the 26th. The strikers resumed 
work only after the management readjusted the rates in respect of certain 
new sorts of cloth introduced. The strike ended in a compromise. 

The eleventh dispute which occurred in the Framji Petit Mill also arose 
over a demand for increased wages. One hundred and twenty-five 
women winders struck work on the 1st but they all resumed work 
unconditionally on the 3rd, the strike ending in favour of the employers. 

The twelfth dispute occurred in the Manchester Mill. On the 4th, 
360 weavers struck work demanding that a list of rates should be put up 
in the department. The stiikers also forced the other operatives in the 
mill to stop work. Some operatives were willing to resume work on the 
5th but the mill was not opened. On a promuse given by the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union that, in future, the men would not go on strike 
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without first making a representation of their grievances to the manage^* 
ment, the mill was reopened on the 6th and all the men resumed work. 
The strike ended in favour of the employers. 

The thirteenth was a dispute in the Edward Sassoon Mill where, on 
the 4th, 488 weavers struck work demanding the discontinuance of the 
use of “ cops ” instead of “ wefts ** in the manufacture of cloth. The 
weavers alleged that the use of “ cops ” affected the output and thereby 
reduced their earnings. Their request was not granted. The manage-' 
ment received an assurance from the men’s leaders that they would not, 
in future, strike work without due representation of their grievances. 
Thereupon, the mill was reopened on the 6th and the men were allowed to 
resume work. The strike ended in favour of the employers. 

The fourteenth dispute took place on the 4th, in the Alexandra Mill. 
A head jobber of the mill was dismissed for Inefficiency whereupon 155 
men struck work demanding his reinstatement. The dismissed jobber 
was re-engaged on the 6th and all the strikers resumed work on the same 
day. The result of the dispute was in favour of the workers. 

The fifteenth dispute occurred in the Apollo Mill. On the 4th, 316 
weavers struck work demanding better wages. The management 
permitted the strikers to resume work on the 6th, on an undertaking given 
by the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union to the effect that there would be no 
such lightning strikes in future. The strike ended in favour of the 
employers. 

The sixteenth dispute which took place in the Maneckjl Petit Mill, 
arose over a question relating to hours of attendance. On the 5th, 
145 operatives of the folding department struck work demanding that 
the time of morning attendance should be changed from 7 a.m. to 8 a.m. 
This request was not acceded to, and all of them resumed work uncon¬ 
ditionally on the next day. 1 he strike ended in favour of the employers. 

The Moon Mill strike was the seventeenth. The weavers of the mill 
struck work on the 5th demanding the dismissal of a head jobber on the 
ground that he ill-treated them. The spinners also struck work resenting 
the action of the management in dismissing two spinners for assaulting 
the weaving master. After the strikers left the mill, a number of bamboos 
were reported to have been discovered in various departments indicating 
premeditation on the part of the oi>eratlves to attack the authorities. 
The management closed the mill and proposed not to reopen it until the 
men gave an assurance to work peacefully and on the old terms. On the 
8th, the strikers gave up their demand regarding the employment of the 
individuals concerned, in view of the management agreeing to grant 
certain increases in the rates of wages, and all of them resumed work. 
The strike ended in a compromise. 

The eighteenth was a dispute in the Shri Luxmi Mill where 100 
operatives of the Ring Department struck work on the 5th demanding 
immediate payment of the arrears of November wages. The management 
offered to pay them on the 15th but the men were not satisfied and they 
did not resume work. Owing to the strike of the spinners, there was 
no material for the other hands to work with and the mill was therefore 
closed on the 6th. Work was resumed unconditionally by all the strikers 
on the 7th and the strike ended in favour of the employers. 
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The nineteenth dispute was in the Bradbury Mill. On the 6th, 400 
weavers stopped work in the entire mill in order to enforce their demand 
for an increase in the rates of wages. There was no change in the 
situation during the subsequent 14 days. On the 21 st, 250 strikers resumed 
work unconditionally, 130 additional strikers resumed work on the 22nd, 
and 158 more on the 26th. All the remaining operatives returned to work 
on the 29th and the strike ended in favour of the employers. 

The twentieth dispute occurred in the David Mills where owing to some 
delay in the payment of the arrears of November wages, 900 spinners 
struck work on the 7th and also brought out the other operatives working 
in the mill. The mill remained closed during the following three days 
and was reopened on the 1 Ith only after the men’s leaders had apologised 
to the management for the workers having struck work without cause. 
The strike ended in favour of the employers. 

The twenty-first dispute was in the Tata Mill. Nineteen Doffer 
Jobbers struck work on the 7th demanding either an increase in pay or 
additional assistance. The spinning department was closed on account 
of the strike. As the spinning department did not work, the management 
closed the entire mill on the 8th. The strike terminated on the 13th by 
the management agreeing to grant an increase of Rs. 3 in the rates of 
wages of the Doffer jobbers. The result of the dispute was in favour of 
the workers. 

The twenty-second was a dispute which affected three factories of the 
Oil Companies in Bombay City. The dispute began in the Burma Shell 
Oil Storage and Distributing Company on the 7th and spread to the 
Standard Oil Company and the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company. The 
cause of the dispute was that the management had announced that the 
' services of 18 workmen would not be required. As a protest against the 
policy of retrenchment adopted by the management, 1150 workmen of the 
Burma Shell Oil Company struck w^ork on the 7th and 375 additional 
workers joined the strikers on the 8th. Meetings of the strikers were held 
daily and the men were exhorted to remain firm and to induce the 
employees of the other Oil Companies in the city to strike work in sympathy. 
On the I Ith, 230 hands of the Standard Oil Company joined the strikers 
in sympathy and on the 13th, 35 workers of the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Company also struck wwk. The management of the Burma Shell Oil 
Company engaged 50 new hands on the 12lh, 35 more on the 14th while 
70 strikers resumed work on the 26th. In the Standard Oil Company, 
10 strikers resumed work on the 15th, 23 more on the 20th, 13 more again 
on the 22nd, and 24 others on the 26th. Twenty strikers of the Indo- 
Burma Petroleum Company resumed w'ork on the 14th and the manage¬ 
ment engaged 15 new hands on the next day. Picketing was carried 
on at the factories, under the auspices of the Oil Workers Union. The 
leaders of the men demanded that the Union should be recognised by 
the employers and the negotiations for a settlement should be carried on 
through the Union. Towards the close of the month, the management 
of the Burma Shell Oil Company notified the strikers that if they did not 
apply early for re**engagement, new hands would be employed in their 
place. This dispute continued into the next month. 
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The twenty-third dispute took place in the Swan Mill. On the Sth, 
663 weavers struck work demanding increases in the rates of wages. The 
entire mill was closed on the 10th on account of the strike. There was 
no change in the situation till the 14th, when all the strikers resumed work 
unconditionally and the strike ended. The result of this dispute was in 
favour of the employers. 

The twenty-fourth was the strike in the New China Mill. On the 8th, 
530 weavers stopped work in the entire mill, demanding the dismissal of 
a head jobber who was alleged to have ill-treated them. The mill 
remained closed till the 17th, on which date the strikers resumed work 
unconditionally in accordance with the advice of their leaders. The strike 
thus ended in favour of the employers. 

The Finlay Mill strike was the twenty-fifth dispute. The spinners, 
numbering 661, struck work on the 11th on the allegation that their wages 
had been reduced. The working in the rest of the mill was also stopped 
on the 12th, on account of the strike of the spinners. On the 15th, all the 
strikers resumed work unconditionally, the strike ending in favour of the 
employers. 

The twenty-sixth dispute occurred in the Century Mill on the 14th. 
The operatives of the Roving Department, 350 in number, struck work 
demanding payment of arrears of wages for two days in November. On 
their leaders informing them that the wages of the two days in question 
had been included in the pay tickets for November, the strikers agreed to 
resume work but the mill remained closed. The Secretary of the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union assured the management that there would be no 
more lightning strikes. Thereupon the mill was reopened on the 19th 
and the men were allowed to resume work. The result of this dispute 
was in favour of the employers. 

The twenty-seventh dispute was the Crown Mill strike. On the 14th, 
540 weavers struck work demanding payment of the arrears of wages for 
two days in November. The management explained to them that the 
wages of the two days in question had been included in the pay tickets 
for November but the weavers were not satisfied and they left the Mill 
quietly in the evening. The entire mill was closed on the 15lh on account 
of the strike. On the 18th, the strikers resumed work unconditionally 
and the mill worked normally. The result of this dispute was in favour 
of the employers. 

The twenty-eighth dispute took place in the Atlas Mill. On the I4th 
when the pay tickets for November were distributed to the operatives, 
all of them struck work demanding an increase in the rates of wages. 
The wages for November were disbursed on the 15th and the Mill remained 
closed till the 24th. On that date work was resumed by the strikers on 
the management agreeing to grant an increase of 2 per cent, in their wages. 
The strike thus ended in favour of the workers. 

The twenty-ninth was a dispute which affected the David Mills for 
the second time during the month. On the 15th, 100 operatives of the 
mule department struck work alleging reductions in their wages. The 
management assured the strikers that no reductions had been made, but 
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the men were not satisfied. The strikers were paid their outstanding 
wages on the 19th and the mill continued working except in the mule 
department. As the strikers did not resume work, the management 
employed 72 new hands before the end of the month. This strike 
continued into the next month. 

The thirtieth dispute took place in-the Dinshaw Petit Mill where, 
on the 15th, 550 weavers did not lesume work after the recess, demanding 
an increase in their wages. They also stopped woik in the other 
departments by means of whistling and shouting. The mill therefore 
remained closed till the 18th, on which date all the strikers resumed 
work on the management agreeing to consider their giievances. The 
strike thus ended in a compromise. 

The thirty-first dispute occuried in the Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills. 
On the 15th, 540 weavers stopped work in the entire mill on the ground 
that their wages for November had been reduced. The mill therefore 
remained closed, and was restarted on the 18th when only the operatives 
of the spinning department resumed work. There was no change in the 
situation during the next 3 days. The management notified the strikers that 
their outstanding wages would be paid to them on the 21st and that the 
weaving department would be restarted from the 22nd. When the 
weaving department was restarted all the strikers resumed work 
unconditionally and the strike ended. The result of this dispute was in 
favour of the employers. 

The thirty-second dispute which occurred in the Sassoon Spinning 
and Weaving mills, also arose over a question of alleged reductions in 
wages. On the 15th, 250 operatives ol the Ring Department struck vcork 
after the recess and left the mill quietly in the evening. As the operatives 
of the other departments did not also work properly the management 
closed the entire mill on the 17th. All the strikers resumed work 
unconditionally on the 21st and the strike ended. The result cf the 
dispute was in favour of the employers. 

The thirty-third was a dispute which affected the Pearl Mill for the 
second time during the month under review. The weavers, numbering 
990, struck work on the 15th, and demanded an increase in the rates of 
wages. The management asked them to put up their demands in writing 
for consideration, and to resume work. But the weavers refused to do 
so and, by means of whistling and shouting, stopped work in the other 
departments as well. The entire mill remained closed till the 19th, 
on which date work was resumed unconditionally by all the strikers. 
The dispute thus ended in favour of the employers. 

The thirty-fourth was a dispute which affected the Pabaney Mill for 
the second time during the month. The weavers, 1044 in number, 
struck work on the 15th, demanding an increase in the rates of wages which 
was however refused by the management. The other departments of 
the mill were not affected. On the 20th, the weavers on strike returned 
to work unconditionally and the strike ended. The result of this dispute 
also was in favour of the employers. 

The thirty-fifth dispute occurred in the Crescent Mill where, oii the 
f7th, 527 weavers struck work demanding better wages. The strikers 

MO R 32—2a • 
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were asked by the management to put up their demands in writing but 
they refused to do so and left the mill quietly. The other departments of 
the mill were not affected. On the 20th, work was resumed unconditionally 
by the strikers and the strike terminated. The result of this dispute was 
also in favour of the employers. 

The thirty-sixth was a dispute which affected the Swan Mill for the 
second time during the month. As the spinners suspended work on 
the afternoon of the 10th November without any cause, the management 
proposed to cut their wages for the half day. On the 19th, 670 spinners 
struck work in protest, and caused the other departments of the mill also 
to close down. The entire mill continued to remain closed till the 25th 
on which date, work was resumed by all the strikers unconditionally. 
The strike thus ended in favour of the employers. 

The thirty-seventh dispute took place in the Toyo Podar Mill. On 
the 21st, the operatives of the Ring Department struck work demanding 
the grant of weekly bonus, introduction of the system of fixed pay, and 
full wages for the Divali holidays during November. Their request was 
refused by the management and the strikers began to disturb the other 
departments of the mill. Consequently, the entire mill was closed. 
On the 22nd, the strikers were paid their outstanding wages and disch^ rged ; 
but they were re-engaged on the 25th on an undertaking given by them in 
writing to the effect that they would work on the old rates. The strike 
thus ended in favour of the employers. 

The thirty-eighth was a dispute which affected the Pearl Mill for the 
third time during the month. On the 22nd, 880 weavers struck w^ork 
demanding the reinstatement of a Jacquard operative. On the manage¬ 
ment agreeing to re-engage the operative in question, the strikers resumed 
work on the 26th. The result of the dispute was in favour of the 
workers. 

The thirty-ninth dispute took place in the Imperial Mill where an 
operative of the Roving Department was discharged by the management 
for absence for 6 days without leave. On the 24th, 52 employees of the 
Department struck work demanding the reinstatement of the dismissed 
operative. On the 26th, 33 more workers joined the strikers. There was 
no change in the situation till the end of the month and the strike continued 
into the next month. 

The fortieth dispute took place in the Jacob Mill. The management 
of the mill introduced new spinning frames containing 372 spindles 
instead of 360 as before. They also asked five slders who were working 
single frames on 10s counts to work double frames on 2Is counts. The 
spinners refused to w^ork two sides of the new frames and struck work on 
the 28th. The men stated that the demand of the management amounted 
to a breach of the agreement arrived at for ending the General Strike on 
the 4th October because the s/a/us (/uo of March 1928 was disturbed by 
extending the system of double frame working. The management, on the 
other hand, contended that the practice introduced some time prior to the 
General Strike in this mill was that when the mill was producing yarn of 
I Os counts single frames should be worked and that when any machines 
which were taken oft I Os and put on to 208 or higher counts such machines 
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should be worked two sides to one spinner. Although the strikers were 
offered an increase in wages on account of the new frames, they refused 
to resume work and the management decided to keep the mill closed till 
the 4th Jainuary 1929. This dispute continued into the next month. 

The forty-first was a dispute which affected the New China Mill for 
the second time during the month. On the 28th, 100 Muhammadan 
weavers struck work demanding the reinstatement of a Muhammadan 
line jobber. The management did not accede to the demand on the 
ground that the Hindu weavers were opposed to his re-engagement. The 
Hindu weavers, on the other hand, demanded the dismissal of all the 
Muhammadan line jobbers. The management objected to this demand 
and closed the entire mill on the same day. There was no change in the 
situation during the remaining days of the month. The strike continued 
into the next month. 

AHMEDABAD 

There were two industrial disputes in progress in Ahmedabad during 
the month under review. One of these was the continuation of the 
dispute in the Bechardas Spinning and Weaving Mills, which had begun in 
October 1928. Picketing was carried on by the Labour Union and as 
a result, a few workers refrained from going to the mills for work. But 
the management employed new hands in the place of almost all the strikers 
and the strike terminated on the 22nd. The result of the dispute was in 
favour of the employers. 

The second dispute occurred in the Gujarat Ginning and Manufacturing 
Mill. The spinners of the mill complained of ill-treatment by a head 
jobber and demanded that he should be dismissed. As their request was 
refused, 763 spinners struck work on the 17th. The management began to 
recruit new hands in place of the strikers and on the 21st there were 225 
operatives working in the Spinning Department. The attendance in the 
same department rose to 420 on the 31st. On account of the strike, a large 
number of the other operatives in the mill were left without any work to 
do. The Labour Union referred the dispute to the Millowners’ Association 
with a view to placing the case before an Arbitration Board, but the 
Association were not in favour of the idea. The Labour Union again 
requested the Millowners’ Association on the 28th to refer the matter 
in dispute to Arbitration and in response, the Managing Committee 
of the Association decided that the question “ Whether the strike in the 
Gujarat Ginning Mill was legal ” might be referred to arbitration. 
Before the close of the month. 30 strikers in all resumed work. The 
management served notices on the strikers to vacate the company’s huts, 
and did not permit outsiders to visit the workers residing in the mill 
chawl. The officials of the Labour Union, however, were reported to 
have decided to commit trespass. This dispute continued into the next 
month. 

JALGAON 

During the month under review there was a dispute in progress in 
the Bhagirath Spinning and WWving Mill. The operatives of the mill 
demanded that the compensatory allowance given to them should be 
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increased from 6 per cent, to 12 percent. As the management refused 
to grant their request, 71 operatives struck work on the 3rd. By the 
5th, 189 other workers also joined the strikers. The management closed 
the entire mill from the 7th on account of the strike. A deputation of the 
strikers waited on the Agent of the mill and requested him to increase 
the rate of the compensatory allowance. The deputationists were told 
that their request would be considered only if all the strikers resumed work 
unconditionally. The representatives of the strikers interviewed the 
Agent again and again but no settlement was reached. Some of the 
strikers resumed work unconditionally but as the number of hands 
available was not sufficient to work the mill, the management declared 
a lockout on the 20th. The strikers were notified on the 23rd that those 
who were willing to resume work on the 2nd January 1929 when the mill 
would be reopened, should intimate their intention to the Time-keeper by 
the 30th. It was also notified that those strikers who resumed work 
without previous intimation would forfeit their outstanding wages. 
There was no change in the situation during the remaining days of the 
month and the strike continued into the next month. 


Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the 
period ending 20th January 1929 has been supplied by the Director of 
Agriculture :— 

Gujarat .—There was no rain during the period under review. The 
standing crops were generally in a satisfactory condition. The harvesting 
of kf^arif crops was completed. The crops helped by irrigation were 
progressing well on the whole. 

Konkan .—With the exception of some light rain in places in North 
Kanara district on the 9th and 10th of January, there was no rain elsewhere 
in the division during the period under review and the situation as described 
in the last report remained generally unchanged. Harvesting and threshing 
of kharif crops were completed everywhere, while harvesting of cardamom^ 
sugarcane, betelnut, etc., was started in parts of the Kanara district. 
The irrigated crops were doing well generally. 

Deccan and Karnatal ^.—Since submission of the last report some light 
scattered showers were received mostly on 9th and 10th of January in 
places in East Khandesh, Ahmednagar, Satara and Belgaum districts. 
There was practically no rain elsewhere in both the divisions. In the 
Deccan the standing rabi crops were progressing well in the north and 
west of the division but they were only in fair condition in the south-east 
due to insufficient moisture in the soil and some rain was needed to help 
the crops in these areas for their proper development. In the Kamatak, 
^ standing rabi crops were generally in a satisfactory condition ex^pt 
in parts of Belgaum district where they were only fair due to insufficient 
moistuie and unfavourable winds. The irrigated crops were pr<^(ressing 
satisfactorily in both the divisions. 
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Accidents 

STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER 1928 
(Supplied by the Chief Impector of Factories) 

The statistics of accidents in factories and workshops in the Bombay 
Presidency published at the end of this issue, contain details of accidents 
reported during the four months. September to December 1928, in 
Bombay City, Ahmedabad, Karachi and other centres of the Presidency. 
During September to December 1928 there were 1148 accidents in 
Bombay City, The injuries caused by these accidents were fatal in 
7 cases, serious in 92 and minor in 1054 cases. Two hundred and fifty 
or 22 per cent, of the accidents were due to machinery in motion and the 
rest to other causes. The largest number of accidents occurred in work¬ 
shops, the percentages in different classes of factories being 78 per cent, 
in workshops, 20 per cent, in textile mills and 2 per cent, in miscellaneous 
concerns. 

During the four months under review there were in all 138 accidents 
in Ahmedabad of which 132 occurred in textile mills and the rest in 
miscellaneous concerns. Out of the total number of accidents, 94 were 
due to machinery in motion and 44 to other causes. Four of these 
accidents proved fatal, 88 caused serious and the rest minor injuries. 

In Karachi there were 23 accidents, out of which 10 occurred in 
workshops and 15 in miscellaneous concerns. Out of the total number 
of accidents, 12 were due to machinery in motion and the remaining 
13 to other causes. The injuries caused by these accidents were fatal 
in two cases, serious in 12 cases and minor in 11 cases. 

In the other centres of the Presidency there occurred 228 accidents 
of which 81 were in textile mills, 112 in workshops and 35 in miscellaneous 
concerns. Machinery in motion was the cause of 81 accidents, while 
other causes were responsible for the remaining 147 accidents. The 
injuries caused by these accidents were fatal in 6 case , serious in 
49 cases and mino*' in 173 cases. 


Employment Situation in December 

THE TEXTILE INDUSIHY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent 
in by the various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every 
month. Returns were received from 119 or 78*81 per cent, of the mills 
reported as working during the month of December 1928. The average 
absenteeism in the textile industry as a whole amounted to 7 *25 per cent. 

In Bombay City out of 80 mills which were working during the month. 
76.or 95*00 per cent, furnished returns. The supply of labour was 
reported as adequate by a large majority of the mills and the average 
absenteeism amounted to 6*88 per cent, during the month under review. 
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In Ahmedabad 61 mills were working during the month and 34 or 
55*74 per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3*84 
per cent, as against 3*88 per cent, in November 1928. The supply of 
labour was equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by all the mills in Sholapur. There was no 
shortage in the supply of labour and the average percentage absenteeism 
amounted to 15 *44 as against 14*63 in the previous month. 

One of the three mills in Broach which furnished information reported 
that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism amounted 
to 6*47 per cent, as against 6*66 per cent, in the preceding month. 


Chart sh'jivinjt the average perLcntasie absenUeism in Cotton Mill Industrtj in th,* Presidenetj 



In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of labour 
was adequate. The average absenteeism in representative workshops 
was 12*45 per cent, as against 13*20 per cent, in the previous month. 
In the Marine Lines Reclamation Scheme absenteeism was 5 per cent, 
and in the Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 15*47 per cent. 
The average absenteeism in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust was 8 *80. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour 
available in plenty. On an average 10*7 per cent, of the labourers 
absented themselves from work during the month under review. 

Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act 

There were no prosecutions instituted in the Bombay Presidency under 
.the Indian Factories Act during the mondi of December 1928. 
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Labour News from Ahmedabad 

DEMAND FOR INCREASED WAGES 

THE LABOUR UNION 

The Labour Union has communicated to the Millowners* Association 
the resolutions of the Council of Representatives of the Frame and the 
Throstle Unions demanding increased wages. The scale of pay demanded 
per hafta of sixteen days is as follows :— 


Card 


Room 


Grinder and Stripper 
Lap Minder 
Card Tenter 
Sweeper 


Rs. a. p. 
16 0 0 
15 0 0 
14 8 0 
14 8 0 


Blow Room 

Finisher, Scutcher and Willowman 
Sweeper (doffer’s wages) 


16 0 0 
10 8 0 


Frame Department 

The wages of workers in the Frame Department should be increased 
by I5i per cent, but in no mill should the scale of pay be less than that 
shown below :— 


Slubbini^ Frame Tenter {84 spindles) 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Front Sider 

18 

0 

0 

Back Sider 

17 

12 

0 

Intermediate Frame Tenter {124 spindles)- 




Front Sider 

17 

0 

0 

Back Sider 

16 

12 

0 

Drawing Frame Tenter {One worker only) .. 

17 

0 

0 

Roving Frame Tenter {160 spindles)- 




Front Sider 

16 

0 

0 

Back Sider (doffer’s wages) .. 

10 

8 

0 

Bobbin carrier .. 

14 

0 

0 

Doffer 

10 

8 

0 

Sweeper 

10 

8 

0 


Where back siders are not employed the men attending to both sides 
should be paid 80 per cent, more. 

Ring Spinning 


Warp piecers — Rs. a. p. 

340 to 380 spindles .. .. 16 0 0 

Less than 340 spindles . ^ 15 12 0 

More than 380 spindles 16 4 0 
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Weft piecers, —^Ten annas more than the scale for warp piecers varying 
according to the number of spindles attended to. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bobbin carrier .. .. 14 0 0 

Doffer (full timer) .. .. 10 8 0 

Doffer (half-timer) .. .. 5 4 0 

Sweeper (doffer s wages). 

The question of bonus for good attendance is not taken into consideration 
in the scale shown above. It is suggested that the present hafta of sixteen 
days in the Frame and the Throstle Departments may be changed into a 
hafta of fourteen days as in the case of the Weaving Department and that 
wages may be paid every alternate Saturday. If the hafta is changed the 
rates shown above are to be altered accordingly. 

The Millowners* Association is considering the demand for increased 
wages. If the Millowners’ Association and the Labour Union do not 
agree the question will be referred to arbitration. 

THE MUNICIPAL SWEEPERS' UNION 

The pay of Municipal sweepers has been increased by Rs. 3 per 
mensem. 

A meeting of sweepers was held on 16th December 1928 when several 
important resolutions were passed. The substance of the main resolutions 
is given below :— 

Every sweeper is requested to take a vow of abstaining from drink 
on all occasions—marriage, funeral, caste dinner, etc. Those who 
drink are to be fined. The custom of drinking tea on public roads in 
front of hotels is condemned. All children should be sent to school. 
Parents who fail to do so are to be punished by the caste. All sweepers 
are to abstain from eating refuse of food and keep themselves clean by 
bathing daily and wearing clothes washed properly. All caste disputes 
are to be settled by arbitration. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedir^s 

Information furnished by all the Commissioners in the Presidency 
for the month of December 1928 shows that out of 42 cases disposed of 
during the month 38 were reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commissioner in Bombay. The cases which were transferred from one 
Commissioner to another have not been included in the statistics. The 
gross amount of compensation awarded in lump sums was Rs. 15,301>10>2 
as against Rs. 18,276-0-0 in the previous month and Rs. 11,945-11-0 
in December 1927. Out of the 42 cases in which compensation was 
claimed, 5 were in respect of fatal accidents, two of temporary disablement, 
one of permanent total disablement and 34 of permanent partial disable¬ 
ment. No case of occupational disease has been reported since January 
1925. The number of compensation cases in the textile industry 
amounted to 21 and in other industries to 21. The corresponding figures 
for December 1927 were 8 and 28. 
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The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 42 of whom 40 were adult males and two adult 
fenudes. 

put of the cases disposed of during the month under review, 24 were 
original claims, 17 registrations of agreements and one a miscellaneous 
application. G>mpensation was awarded in 24 cases, agreements were 
registered in 17 cases and one case was dismissed. 


Labour Problem in Assam 

FUTURE RECRUITMENT 

At the thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the Assam Branch Tea 
Association held at Tczpur, the Secretary made a statement regarding the 
question of coolies’ wages and future recruitment to the industry. 

The Secretary said that at the request of the Gilcutta Association in 
1926, an inquiry into coolies’earnings was instituted and the returns 
forwarded to that Association. The figures in these returns were examined 
closely by the General G)mmittee who confirmed the opinion that the 
earnings of coolies during the rainy season were quite adequate although 
there were instances where the cold weather earnings might be improved 
with advantage. This opinion was duly communicated to the Indian Tea 
Association in London. The question was therefore now closed. 

With regard to recruitment, the Secretary said that in October last the 
Indian Tea Association at Calcutta forwarded to the Government of 
India for consideration two alternative schemes for future recruitment. 
So far as he was aware, the schemes were still under the consideration of 
the Government of India. 

Kachari Coolies 

In June last, the Tea Districts’ Labour Association issued a note on the 
subject of Kachari recruiting, making certain suggestions for improving 
the system of working. The General Committee of the Assam Branch 
Tea Association considered the note in August last, and passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution :— 

“ That the scheme be given a further trial in accordance with the 
Tea Districts' Labour Association’s circular but the Local i^ent at 
Gauhati be instructed to pay all Kachari coolies their advance individually 
instead of paying over lump sums to Kachari dqffadars. Further that 
all members of this Association should obtain their Kachari labour 
through the Gauhati Agency.” 

Continuing, the Secretary said that objection was taken by the Tea 
Districts’ LalK)ur Association to that portion of the resolution requiring 
that advances should be paid to coolies individually and that no lump 
sums were to be given to daffadars on the ground that this condition would 
eliminate the d<^adar altogether both as a collector of coolies and a 
supervisor of the labour of Kacharis on the tea garden. In th^c 
circumstances the Committee had agreed to the withdrawal of thia 
condition. (From **Statesmant' Calcutta^ Decmber 22, 1928.) 
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Working Class Cost of Living in Bombay City 

AN ALL-ROUND FALL IN PRICES DURING 1928 

During 1928, the average level of retail prices for all the commodities 
ncluded in the working class cost of living index number compiled by 
the Labour Office was approximately 47 per cent, above the level of July 
1914 as compared with 54 per cent, in the previous year. The index 
number declined from 154 In January to 144 in April, thus reaching its 
lowest level since April 1918. A rather sharp rise in May was followed by 
only slight fluctuations during the next seven months, the index number 
having varied during that period between 145 in September and 148 in 
December 1928. 

The table on page 410 shows the percentage increase over July 

1914 in the prices of “ All items ** included in the index for each month 
during the last 7 years, while the table on page 520 shows the changes 
in the index numbers for the different groups and sub-groups since the 
beginning of 1926. The annual average cost of living index numbers since 

1915 are as follows :— 


(Prices in July 1914—100) 


Year 

Index No. 

Year 

Index No. 

Year 

Index No. 

1915 

107 

1920 

183 

1925 

155 

1916 

no 

1921 

173 

1926 

155 

1917 

119 

1922 

164 

1927 

154 

1918 

134 

1923 

154 

1928 

147 

1919 

175 

1924 

157 




Food ,—The index number for “ All food articles,” though throughout 
less than the general average, moved more or less in conformity with it 
and fell from 151 in January to 140 in April, then sharply rose to 144 in 
May and thereafter varied between 141 in September and 145 in December. 
As compared with the previous year, there was a decrease of 9 points in the 
index number for cereals. Gram and turdal recorded a decrease of 2 
and 8 points respectively and the weighted index number for all food- 
grains declined by 8 points to 126. Under the ” Other food ” group, 
the only appreciable variations were a fall of 15 points in refined sugar, 
12 points in potatoes, and 48 points in onions. Ghee declined by 9 points, 
while the remaining articles with the exception of milk and beef, which 
were practically stationary, registered a fall of between 1 and 7 points as 
compared with the preceding year. The “ Other food ” and “All food ” 
index numbers were lower by 6 and 7 points respectively than in 1927. 

Fuel and Lighting .—^The “ fuel and lighting ” index fluctuated greatly 
•during the year mainly due to the variations in the price of firewood and 
kerosene oil and the annual average index number for that group declined 
from 164 to 149. 

Clothing .—The annual index number for the clothing group stood at 
156 as against 152 in 1927. The index number fluctuated from 131 in 
March to 160 in December. 
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House-rent. —The index number for house-rent was taken to be the 
same as in 1924. 

The following table shows the annual averages of the index numbers 
of the various groups tmd items included in the Bombay Working Class 
Cost of Living Index Number for the years 1926, 1927 and 1928 :— 

Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Commodities included in the 
Bombay Wording Class Cost of Living Index Number 
(July 1914-100) 


Croup or item 

' Annual 
. average 

Annual 

average 

1 Annual 
! average 

Percentage 
rise (+)or 
fall (—) in 



for 1926 

for 1927 

for 1928 

i 

1 

1928 over or 
: below 1927 

Rice 


134 

134 

i 124 

— 7-5 

Wheat 


132 

130 

122 

- 6*2 

Jowari 


128 

129 

115 

-10*9 

Bajri 


140 

132 

120 

‘ - 9*1 

Cereals 


..i 133 

132 

123 

- 6*8 

Cram 


146 

154 

152 

- 1 3 

1 urdal 


133 

152 

144 

- 5 3 

Pulses 


142 

154 

150 

- 2*6 

Cereals and Pulses 


.. 134 

134 

126 

— 6*0 

Sugar (rc lined) 


182 

180 

165 

- 8*3 

Cul 


166 

159 

152 

- 4*4 

"I ea 


196 

197 

195 

- 1*0 

Salt 


154 

158 

157 

~ 0*( 

Heef 


162 

159 

159 


Mutton 


180 

197 

190 

-*3*6 

Milk 


191 

191 

191 


Chee 


190 

192 

183 

—‘4*7 

Pfilatoes 


174 

169 

157 

- 7*1 

Cmons 


329 

278 

230 ^ 

—17*3 

C ocoanut oil . 


113 

112 

110 

- 1*8 

Other articles of food 


181 

180 

174 

— 3 3 

All articles of food 


152 

151 

144 

— 4*6 

Fuel and lighting 


165 

164 

149 

- 9*1 

Clothing 


164 ; 

152 ^ 

156 

-r 2*6 

House-rent 


172 ! 

172 ’ 

172 


Cost of LlVlIUl . . 


155 

154 , 

147 

—’ 4*5 


Family Allowances in Spain 

The Spanish Government recently adopted a Decree proposed by 
Mr. Aunos, Minister of Labour, amending the Act of 21st July 1926 
relating to the granting of allowances to large families. 

The amendment affects workers and officials of either sex who 
have between 8 and 18 children. The allowances granted vary from 
100 to 1000 pesetas, and provision is made for free admission of the 
children of such persons to the schools and for immunity from certain 
taxes. The Decree applies to peasants as well as to wage-earners. 
(From Industrial and Labour Information^** Geneva, September 3,1928) 
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The Efficiency of Indian Labour 

A representative of the Indian Daily Mail visited the new plant of General 
Motors India, Limited, at Sewree on the afternoon of the 14th where he 
saw hundreds of Indian workmen busy at various operations in connection 
with the manufacture of motor cars. 

It should be stated that assembly operations demanded dexterity, 
concentration and thoroughness and the Indian workmen appeared to 
be thoroughly up to the mark. 

Mr, R. G. Jones, the Regional Production Manager of General Motors 
in the East, was later interviewed by our representative on some of the 
points relating to Indian labour. In passing it might be mentioned that 
he has had considerable experience of labour in all parts of the world, 
particularly Japan, Poland, Java and China. Asked about the efficiency 
of local labour, Mr. Jones said that it was quite satisfactory and added : 

“ The Indian labour as I see it here, varies more in capacity than any 
country I have been. Some of the men have never had an opportunity 
to learn our kind of work and naturally pick it up very slowly, but the 
average ability and intelligence is as good as in other countries. We have 
had no difficulty in getting men able to handle our most Important posi¬ 
tions. We have a sufficient number of men who are exceptionally 
good.” 

He averred that what was required was education and patience to train 
them at the right speed. It was obvious that the men should not be 
required to go too fast as they were not used to this kind of work. 

To another question, he said that Indian labour could adapt itself 
absolutely to new methods and conditions of work. It appeared to him 
that the men showed keenness in learning, which was a satisfactory feature 
so far as their training was concerned. 

To the query: “ Is there great absenteeism? ”, Mr. Jones replied 
that it was not much more than one found elsewhere. He added that the 
rren liked the work and he had no serious corr plaint to make in this respect. 
Continuing, he pointed out that as regards the question of wasting time, 
whether in loitering or smoking, during working hours, the present labour 
at the plant was in the same position as he had found it in other parts of 
the world. He stated, however, that there was a normal percentage cf 
men who wasted time, but that was also the case in the United Stales and 
in England. Accounting for this, he believed that it was due to the fact 
that the men did not distinctly understand what was expected of them. 
But he said that the men who knew what was exactly required of them did 
their work satisfactorily. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

To a series of questions as to the working conditions at the plant, he 
replied: " We do everything we can to create a pleasant atmosphere and 
do not allow any executive or foreman to abuse workmen either in a 
physical, mental or any other way. And the result is that the men like 
coming to work regularly.” (From “Indian Daily Mail,” BonJ)ay, 
January 15,1929.) 
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Definition of Building 

IN THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

Rabia, widow of Mahomed Tobir . * .. Applicant 

against 

Messrs, W. T. Henley*s Telegraph Works, Imperial 
Chambers, Ballard Elstate, Bombay .. .. Opposite party» 

Claim—Rs. 1950. 

In this case the mother of Usman Mahomed claims compensation for 
the death of her son who was killed while working for Messrs. W. T. 
Henley 8 Telegraph Works Limited, the latter being contractors for the 
construction of a transmission line to carry electric power from the power 
station near Kalyan to various sub-stations on the G. I. P. Railway. The 
application was made against the Railway Company who claimed to be 
indemnified by Messrs. W. T. Henleys, the contractors, under Section 12 
of the Indian Workmen s Compensation Act. On a reference made to it, 
the High Court has decided that the Railway Company is not liable as a 
principal because the work being done is not ordinarily part of their trade 
or business. The action, therefore, should have been brought in the first 
place against the contractors, but the contractors, Messrs. W. T. Henleys, 
have agreed that if compensation is found to be payable because the 
deceased was a workman and was killed by an accident arising out of and 
in the course of his employment, they will pay compensation on this 
application. The issues to be decided, therefore, are :— 

(1) Was the deceased a workman within the meaning of the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; and 

(2) Was he killed by an accident arising out of and in the course of 
his employment ? 

Taking the second Issue first, 1 find that at the time of his death he was 
engaged in carrying materials to and from the site of the work; that in 
using the railway track he was following the usual custom among workrnen 
engaged on the work and that there was no prohibition against his doing 
so. That being so, I find that the accident arose out of and in the course 
of his employment. 

As regards the issue as to whether or not the man is a workman, I am 
prepared to find that he was a workman undei two of the headings in the 
Act, Schedule II. The first of these is paragraph 7 where a man can 
recover compensation if he is employed in setting up, repairing, 
maintaining or taking down any telegraph or telephone line or post or any 
overhead electric cable.” Mr. Salisbury argued that the absence of any 
reference to post in connection «vith an overhead electric cable and its 
presence in connection with a telegraph or telephone line indi^tes that a 
man who is engaged in erecting a support for a transmission line cannot 
recover compensation. That there is considerable doubt as to the meaning 
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of this Section is shown by the fact that the Act is now proposed to be 
amended by adding the word “ post ” after “ cable ” ; but in my mind a 
reference to the Indian Electricity Act and the rules made thereunder 
makes it quite clear that an overhead electric cable cannot be set up without 
the use of a post or other support. Under those rules any power line must 
be at least 15 feet from the ground. If such transmission line passes over 
a street it has to be 20 feet frcm the g'ound; while it is laid down 
that no transmission line shall be accessible either from the ground 
or from any building or structure, whether permanent or temporary, 
except by the aid of a ladder or other special appliance. That being so, 

I find that the workman was engaged in setting up an overhead electric 
cable. 

If, however, I am wrong in this, I think he will be entitled to recover 
under paragraph 6 (6) which says a workman can recover compensation 
if he is “employed in the construction of a building which is used, has been 
used or is designed to be used for industrial or commercial purposes 
and is, has been or is designed to be, not less than 20 feet in height measured 
from ground level to apex of the roof.’’ These transmission towers 
are made of steel. They are 62 feet in height and stand on a base 10 feet 
square, tapering at the top to about 2 square feet. In this connection 
I should like to quote the remarks of Mr. Justice Byles in Stevens v. 
Gourlcy,7C.B.(N.S.)page 112. ” One may say of this or that structure 
this or that is not a building, but no general definition can be given and 
lexicographers do not attempt it. Without, therefore, presuming to do 
what others have failed to do, I may venture to suggest that by a building 
is usually understood “ a structure of considerable size and intended to 
be permanent or at least to endure for a considerable time.’’ What may 
be a building depends upon the circumstances under which a consideration 
of the word arises. In this case we are dealing with an Act which has 
for its object the giving of compensation to workmen Injured while 
engaged in hazardous occupations. Where we find a workman engaged 
upon a structure made of steel 62 feet high and 10 feet square at the base, 
I do not think I am unduly stretching the meaning of the word by calling 
that structure a building within the meaning of the Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. There are not many cases in England to guide 
one, but 1 remember a case, reference to which for the moment escapes 
me, where a wooden gantry used tor carrying a crane during the 
construction of a hotel was held to be a building within the meaning of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. That being so, I hold that the deceased 
was a workman within the meaning of the Act and that his dependents 
are entitled to recover compensation. 

Wages being agreed at Rs. 35, there will be an award for Rs. 1050. 

(Signed) J.F.GENNINGS, 
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All-India Trade Union Congress 

NINTH SESSION 

The ninth session of the All-India Trade Union Congress was opened 
on 18th .December at Jharia with Mr. M. Daud in the chair. More than 
150 delegates of various Labour Unions from all over India attended. 
A large number of visitors was also present, distinguished amongst these 
being Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Messrs. J. B. Sen, Bhupen Dutta, 
Chamanial, Ramananda Chatterjee, Mr. Ryan and Mr. F. W. Johnstone. 
The delegates and visitors squatted on the floor. 

Mr. Gunendranath Roy, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
the course of a short speech, made special mention of the conditions of 
labourers in Jharia coal fields which he characterised as deplorable, owing 
to the depression in the coal industry. 

The President then delivered his address, which comprised 47 closely 
printed pages. At the outset he elaborately dealt with the history of 
industries and labour and the development of the factory system in India. 
Touching on the growth of the labour movement in India, the President 
observed that the present labour movement in India fell into four distinct 
periods according to the dominant forces which influenced the course of 
its appearance and development. The first period, he said, was the closing 
chapter of the old Panchayat system. The second started with the object 
of regulating child and women labour in factories during 1875 to 1891. 
The abolition of the indentured system was the main purpose of the third 
period, while the fourth period started with the principal aim of organising 
workers into trade unions. 

WHAT THE REFORMS DID 

Referring to the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, the President observed 
that reforms gave labour recognition for the first time which gave more 
impetus to the labour movement in India. 

Discussing the various labour unions formed in India, the President 
said there were about 95,000 workers under the various unions in transport 
work, such as Railway Workers’ Unions, Tramway Workers’ Unions and 
Port Trust Workers’ Unions, The President made references to the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners marine workers’ strike, the Lilooah strike, 
the Bauria Jute mills strike, the Bombay textile industry strike and the 
Jamshedpur strike. He condemned the action of the Swaraj Party in the 
Calcutta Corporation in opposing the increment of one and a half rupee in 
the pay of scavengers and expressed sympathy with the workers of the 
South Indian Railway in respect of the strike and appealed that the cases 
now pending against workers and union men should be dropped. The 
President pleaded for the abolition of racial inequalities in railway service 
and for the establishment of a Wages Board and a Council of representa¬ 
tives of workers and employers for settling matters affecting living, housing 
and terms of service. He condemned the plea that labour Interests and 
politics were widely divergent. 

INDEPENDENCE OPPOSED 

Speaking about the three constitutions for India proposed by the 
Moderates, the Independent Party and the All-Parties Conference, the 
MO R 32—3 
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President remarked that they could accept neither the Independent Party s 
proposition of complete independence, as it was not feasible under present 
conditions, nor that of the Moderates. The constitution of Dominion 
Status was acceptable to them but they suggested universal adult franchise 
for men and women with guaranteed seats for labour representation in the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, the provision of a Labour Ministry 
in those bodies and the protection of labour interests. 

The Congress resumed its sitting at about 5 p.m. on the 19th. A 
resolution expressing grief at the irreparable loss suffered by the country 
and the congress by the death of Lala Lajpatrai, who was the President 
of the first session of the Trade Union Congress, was passed. 

After the annual report of the General Secretary had been adopted, 
Dewan Chamanlal moved a resolution condemning the action of Govern¬ 
ment in arresting Mr. Johnston, a representative of the League against 
Imperialism. The arrest was considered a deliberate attack against 
labour organisations in the country. Mr. Chamanlal said that it was a 
dangerous move on the part of Government from the point of view that 
such a move might lead workers to violence. 

THREAT OF VIOLENCE 

Whilst deploring the murder of the European police officer at Lahore, 
whose name, he said, was mentioned in connection with the assault on 
Lala Lajpatrai, he warned Government that though they were following a 
policy of non-violence, if the time came and the need arose and if there 
would be no other way than violence for their interests, then they would 
little hesitate to take up this course. Government looked upon the strength 
of labour organisations with a suspicious eye, and it was this that had 
inspired the arrest of Mr. Johnston. The speaker characterised the 
action of Government as vindictive and declared that if Government was 
vindictive they, on their part, would be vindictive too. He appealed to 
the House not to be excited, butt o form more powerful Trade Unions 
throughout the country as an answer to such an action. 

“ A MISGUIDED POUCY 

Mr. E. Kirk, of the Madras Tramway and Electric Employees’ Union, 
supporting the resolution, said it was a misguided policy. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also supported the resolution. He appealed 
for more solidarity and co-ordinated activity in labour organisations as a 
real answer to Mr. Johnston s arrest. 

The resolution was passed unanimously and the President was authorised 
to communicate the resolution to the League Mr. Johnston represented. 

Resolutions were also passed condemning the policy of employers in 
reducing cost of production, thereby entailing more work on operatives, 
and opposing the methods of retrenching workers and reducing their 
wages. 

A protest was made against Imperialism in a resolution moved by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

A demand was made in another resolution which asked for immediate 
legislation for adult franchise, eight-hour day or 44-hour week, the fixing 
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of minimum wage, the provision of old age and widows* and orphans’ 
pensions, maternity benefit and weekly payment of wages. 

On the night of the 20th the Congress passed a resolution approving 
the action of Messrs. Chamanlal, Andrews, Bakhle, Mahabubal Huq and 
P. C. Bose in withdrawing from the British Commonwealth Labour 
Conference in London. The resolution charged the British Labour 
Party with grave betrayal of the working class in India. 

Mr. Mrlnalkanti Bose then moved a resolution asking Government 
immediately to promulgate legislation for the destruction of slum areas in 
industrial centres and offering subsidies and loans for building sanitary 
houses in those areas for the better housing of workers. He said that the 
high mortality amongst Indians working in industrial towns was due to 
the growing deterioration in their physical, moral and material conditions. 
A large number of delegates spoke supporting the resolution, which 
was passed. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with the Port Trust Mariners’ strike, 
the Scavengers’ strike and other strikes in Calcutta, the Lilooah strike, 
the Kharagpur strike, the South Indian Railway strike, the Bombay mill 
strike and the Bauria mill strike was moved from the chair and passed. 

ALLEGED INTIMIDATION 

Dewan Chamanlal moved the last resolution of the day which ran as 
follows :— 

This Congress emphatically protests against the employment of police 
and military forces on almost every important occasion of strike or lockout 
in order to intimidate the strikers into submission resulting, in many 
cases, in the death of and grievous injury to unarmed workers. This 
Congress is of opinion that the use of police force in the interests of the 
employers and the withholding of protection of which workers often stand 
in need against the employers are inconsistent with that declared policy 
of neutrality and impartiality of Government in industrial disputes. I his 
Congress warns Government against the grave discontent that is spreading 
among workers as a result of the unwarranted use of force against them. 
This Congress draws the attention of all provincial Trade Union Federa¬ 
tions to the necessity of organising effectually for the declaration of a general 
strike in the eventuality of force being employed against w^orkers. 

The mover said that he w^as tired of speeches, protests and condemna¬ 
tions. The only thing necessary for the w^orkers was to organise 
themselves strongly, which alone would save them from such things. 

The resolution was carried. 

{From Times of India^" Bombay^ December 20 and 21 y 1928.) 


Trade Union Reorganisation in Italy 

By a decision of the Head of the Italian Government, extensive changes 
are to be made in the Fascist trade union organisation in order to comply 
with the Administrative Regulation in execution of the Trade Unions Act. 
(From **Industrial and Labour Information," Geneva, December 17, 1928.) 
MO R 32—3a , 
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Note on the working of the Factories Act during 1927. 

The Factories Act remained unaltered during the year. 

2. _ The total number of factories rose from 7251 to 7515, all the major 
provinces showing an Increase with the exception of the Punjab where there 
was a decrease of 2. The increase of 121 In the number of rice mills is 
the only outstanding individual item. The total number of factories 
notified by local Governments under the provisions of section 2 (3) (6) of 
the Act rose from 122 in the preceding year to 160. But this is due 
mainly to an increase of 32 in the Central Provinces and Berar. No 
factories have yet been notified by the Government of Burma, but a special 
enquiry was made during the year in order to enable the Local Government 
to decide to what extent section 2 (3) (6) of the Act should be applied to 
the Increasingly large number of small concerns, chiefly rice mills and saw 
mills, employing between 1 Oand 20 persons. The question of the notifica¬ 
tion of such factories is receiving the consideration of the Local Govcrn- 
ment, but this will necessitate an increase in the factory inspection staff of 
the piovince, as the number of such factories is reported to be about 300, 

3. The factoiy population has now risen from 1,518,391 to 1,533,382. 
The table below indicates the steady Increase maintained in recent years :— 


Year 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 


Factory population 

1,409,173 

1,455,592 

1,494,958 

1,518,391 

1,533,382 


There was however a decrease during the j^ear in Bombay, the Punjab, 
the North-West Frontier Province, Ajmer-Merwara and in Bangalore and 
Coorg, though the only substantial reduction was in the Punjab where the 
decrease of 2560 is ascribed to the poor cotton crop and to the centralization 
of the railway workshops resulting in the closing down of the Loco, carriage 
and wagon workshops at Rawalpindi. In Bombay, the decrease was mainly 
in the ginning and pressing industry owing to a poor crop in several areas, 
but the development in the bleaching and dyeing Industry in the 
Ahmedabad mills resulted in increased employment and the number of 
operatives in the Bombay cotton mills also showed a small increase during 
the year. Inspite of the further reduction in the number of employees in 
the jute factories in Bengal, there was a substantial increase in the factory 
population of the province, owing to the increased employment in iron 
and steel smelting works and allied engineering concerns. There was 
also a notable increase in Madras which was due to the increase in the 
number of factories. 

4. There was a further increase during the year in the employment of 
women in factories, the total number having risen from 249,669 in 1926 to 
253,158, But had it not been for the very substantial Increase in Madras, 
the alLIndia total for 1927 would have shown a decrease, as there were 
reductions in the corresponding numbers for most of the other provinces 
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and administrations. The increase in Madras is ascribed mainly to the 
increase of female and child labour in the coffee-curing works, coir rope 
works, tea, cashew and groundnut factories in the western circle and to the 
presence of women and children in factories newly registered during the 
year. The number of children employed in factories fell from 60,094 in 
1926 to 57,562, thereby maintaining the downward trend in the employment 
of children, to which reference was made in last year s report. The decrease 
is no doubt due to the greater restrictions which the Act imposes on the 
employment of children as compared to the employment of adults and also 
to the increasing efficiency of the arrangements for the certification of 
children. There was a decrease in all the major provinces except Madras 
where an increase of 867 is ascribed to the same causes which during the 
year led to an increase in the number of women employed in factories. 

5. The percentage of factories maintaining a week of 48 hours for men 
is 27. In 14 per cent, more, men employed worked for 54 hours or less. 
The number working more than 54 hours a week is 59 per cent. For women 
the corresponding percentages are 31, 13 and 56. These figures do not 
indicate any material change in the situation as regards adults, but the 
Government of India are pleased to find that the percentage of factories 
which limit the hours of work of children to 30 in the week Increased from 
30 in 1926 to 36. Local Governments were engaged during the year in 
reviewing, at the request of the Government of India, the exemptions 
previously granted from various sections of the Act. It is hoped that, 
when the examination is completed and the revised notifications are issued 
in all provinces, the figures relating to exemptions will show a substantial 
improvement. In a number of cases, where it has not been found practi¬ 
cable to withdraw the previous exemptions, suitable conditions are being 
imposed to secure, as far as possible, compensatory benefits for the 
employees. So far as the year under report is concerned, there is no 
reduction in the number of factories in which the majority of operatives 
were exempted from certain sections of the Act and, in fact, the figures 
show a general increase except in regard to exemptions from section 27, 
the striking reduction under which is partly counterbalanced by the new 
exemptions from the provisions of section 26 appearing against Bengal 
and Assam. This is due to the fact that during the year the tea garden 
factories were allowed exemptions from the provisions of section 26 in 
lieu of the exemptions previously granted from the more important 
provisions of section 27 prescribing weekly hours of work. The reduc¬ 
tion from 330 to 2 in the number of exemptions from the provisions of 
section 27 in the Punjab is due to the fact that the short period exemptions 
which were granted annually to cotton ginning factories were apparently 
not found necessary in 1927. 

6. The number of reported accidents of all kinds rose from 14,866 in 1926 
to 15,711 though the number of fatal accidents fell from 270 to 242. The 
increased all-India totafis due largely to increases in Bombay where the 
1927 figures show an excess of 816 over the 1926 figures and in Bengal 
where the corresponding increase is 541. The causes of the increase m 
Bom^y are stated to be improved reporting, increasing carefulness on the 
part of employers in the treatment of accidents and the liberality of the 
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railways in taking into account minor injuries. In Bengal the explanation 
given for the increase is better reporting as a consequence of the strict watch 
by the Inspectorate and the moral effect of prorecutions for failure to report 
accidents. On the other hand, there was a considerable decrease in the total 
number of reported accidents in the United Provinces and in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The decrease in the United Provinces was principally in the 
railway workshops, while the decrease in Ajmer-Merwara was similarly 
confined principally to the workshops of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway. In Bihar and Orissa though the number of accidents was 
somewhat less than in the preceding year, the progressive Increase of 
accidents in the iron and steel industry since 1923 is viewed with concern 
and is the subject of special investigation. The reports of several provinces 
contain interesting discussions on the causes of accidents, but opinions 
vary as to the relative culpability of the employer and workman. Thus 
the Madras report states :— 

“ A great many of the accidents are due to the carelessness and 
ignorance of the operatives and accidents could, to a great 
extent, be avoided, if the persons concerned would take 
reasonable care.” 

The United Provinces report confirms this view : — 

” A large number of accidents are of a trifling nature within the 
control of the workmen themselves and it is in this direction 
that difficulty in effecting improvement lies.” 

On the other hand, the Punjab Government :— 

” Notices with great regret that there are still some factory owners 
who exhibit a lamentable disregard for the essential and oft- 
repeated precautions against accidents.” 

While the Burma report states that :— 

” Experience indicates that a large number of accidents are due to 
lack of supervision and indulgence in unsafe practices.” 

It is, however, clear that the closest co-operation is necessary betw'een 
employers, employees and the factory departments, if a substantial 
reduction is to be effected in the accident rate. It is satisfactory to note 
that progress in the fencing of dangerous machinery is being maintained 
in all provinces and that the Factory Inspectors are doing all they can to 
influence and encourage the managements with which they deal to give 
attention to safety measures. The value of safety posters as an aid in the 
reduction of accidents is gaining increasing recognition particularly in 
the railway workshops, and it is interesting to find that the Millowners 
Mutual Assurance Association in Bombay have agreed to bear the cost of 
the preparation of some of these posters for the textile Industry. 

7. There was no marked advance in welfare work during the year and 
some of the provincial reports indicate that the factory owners have not 
been able to incur any considerable expendituref for this purpose owing to 
the present state of trade depression. In Bombay, however, the progress 
made in previous years is being maintained. New hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries have been opened in some of the mills in Ahmedabad and the 
treatment provided for the operatives is on a liberal scale. Six additional 
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creches were opened during the year in the Bombay mills for the infants 
of the women operatives and the creches started in previous years have 
made considerable progress. 

In the matter of housing the progress made during the year is incon¬ 
siderable. Mention may, however, be made of the housing scheme under¬ 
taken by the Government of India at Nasik Road for their employees 
in the factories for the printing of stamps and currency notes. A new 
town has arisen in this place housing nearly 3,000 persons in comfort. 
Referring to this scheme, the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, 
observes :— 

“ One is impressed by the order and cleanliness prevailing 
everywhere. The scheme is the best of its kind in the 
Presidency and particularly illustrates how most of the 
difficulties of modern industrialization may be avoided.’’ 

The question of ventilation continues to receive the attention of factory 
owners, and provincial reports indicate that textile mills are now being 
properly equipped with hygrometers and Kata thermometers and are 
recording readings systematically. Here too, the progress has been most 
marked in Bombay and particularly in Ahmedabad where the Millowners 
are rapidly recognising the need of efficient ventilating and cooling arrange¬ 
ments to neutralise the trying climatic conditions of that centre. The 
expenditure incurred on the installation of efficient cooling and ventilating 
plants is reported to have resulted in increased production and a more 
contented labour force. 

8. The number of convictions obtained during the year for the 
contravention of the Factories Act was 1,420, the number of persons 
convicted being 432. The corresponding figures for 1926 were 1417 and 
349. Advance in this respect is particularly marked in Madras and the 
Punjab. There are satisfactory indications of increasing strictness in the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Act, though there are continued 
complaints as to the inadequacy of fines imposed by Magistrates on factory 
managers convicted of offences under the Act. Some of the provincial 
reports rightly point out that inadequate fines, instead of having a deterrent 
effect, encourage the offenders to defy the law writh profit to themselves and 
to pay willingly the light penalties imposed on them. 

9. The percentage of factories inspected during the year rose from 88 in 
1926 to 89, the total number of factories inspected being 6692 as compared 
with 6399 in 1926. There was also a satisfactory increase in the number of 
factories which were inspected more than once. As in previous years, the 
largest number of uninspected factories are in Assam and Bengal, but a 
measure of improvement has been achieved in both these provinces and it 
must be admitted that there are special difficulties connected with the 
application of the Act to the tea-garden factories. The Jalpaiguri office in 
Bengal was opened during the year under review for the more efficient 
administration of the Act in the tea-gardens of the province, and the 
Government of Assam are at the present moment endeavouring to find a 
suitable candidate to discharge the combined duties of Electrical Inspector 
and Inspector of Factories in Assam. If a suitable officer can be found, 
the appointment will doubtless effect an improvement in the work of 
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factory inspection in that province. In Bihar and Orissa the number of 
uninspected factories rose from 50 in 1926 to 140. This was mainly due 
to the absence of an Inspector on leave without a substitute being appointed 
in his place. The report of the Chief Inspector of Factories draws attention 
to the necessity for an increase in the staff of the Department. The 
Factories Department in the Punjab received an addition by the appoint" 
ment of a Personal Assistant to the Inspector of Factories who is utilized 
partly in making prompt investigations of fatal and serious accidents and 
in dealing with matters connected with prosecutions. The work of factory 
inspection is increasing in every province, and the Government of India 
consider that satisfactory progress has been maintained during the year in 
the administration of the Act. 


Japan and Sickness Insurance 

By letter of 26th November 1928 the Japanese Government Delegation 
to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office informed the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations, in accordance with Article 
405, paragraph 6, of the Treaty of Versailles, of the action taken by the 
Japanese Government upon the Recommendation concerning the general 
principles of sickness insurance adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its Tenth (1927) Session. 

Sickness insurance legislation in Japan consists at present of the Sickness 
Insurance Act and the Regulations under it and a number of Decrees 
concerning mutual-aid associations in Government enterprises. 

Only persons employed in industrial undertakings are insured in Japan, 
Insurance does not therefore cover “ every person who performs.... work 
under a contract of service or apprenticeship,” as the Recommendation 
provides. National legislation is not in accordance with the Recommenda¬ 
tion as regards the scope of insurance benefits.* The Japanese insurance 
system has been so recently Introduced that the revision of it, to bring 
it into conformity with the principles of the Recommendation, could not 
be undertaken without great difficulty. In these circumstances, it is not 
considered possible to adopt the Recommendation at present. (From 

Industrial and Labour Information^"' Geneva^ December 17, 1928) 


Industrial Census in Argentina 

On 12th September 1928 the Argentine Chamber of Deputies approved 
a Bill providing for a census of employers and workers in commerce and 
industry. The Bill has been referred to the Senate. The proposed 
census is to be undertaken by the Social Welfare Fund, and is to be carried 
out for the whole territory of the Republic within one year, {From 
''Industrial and Labour Information," Geneva, October, 29,1928.) 

Japanese Act differs from the Recommendation in two respects : the latter recommends that 
the duration of sickness benefit, in the absence of a system of invalidity insurance, should be one 
year, instead of six months as provided by the Act; and the Act does not contain provisions 
enabling insurance institutions to grant additional benefits. 
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Maternity Benefit for Factory Women 

Report of the Select Committee 

In the September 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette the text of 
Mr. Asavale^s Bill to regulate the employment of women in factories some¬ 
time before and sometime after confinement and to make provision for 
the payment of maternity benefit was printed together with the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons. It was also pointed out in the same issue that 
the Bill was read for the first time and referred to a Select Committee. 
The following is the Report of the Select Committee :— 

We, the undersigned membersof the select committee appointed to 
consider Bill No. VI of 1928 (a Bill to regulate the employment of women 
in factories some time before and some time after confinement and to 
provide for the payment of maternity benefit to them), have the honour 
to report as follows :— 

We have carefully considered the bill and have made various changes 
in it. The reasons for the principal changes are noted against the clauses 
mentioned below. 

Clause L —We do not think that the Act should apply to the whole of 
the presidency at once. We propose that it should apply in the first 
instance to the principal industrial towns of the presidency and that 
Government should have power to extend it to such other places as it 
thinks fit. Sub-clause (i) has therefore been deleted and we have drafted 
a new clause 2 to give effect to the above proposal. 

Clause 3 .—Original clause 2 has been recast. The definition of 
“ maternity benefit ” has been made more precise. The definition of 
“ qualified medical practitioner has been omitted as under the new 
procedure proposed by us, a certificate from a medical practitioner 
becomes unnecessary. 

Clause 4 ,—^The principle of the original clause 3 (a) is embodied in 
the new clause 4. We consider that a period of compulsory rest for four 
weeks following the confinement is sufficient rest fgr the mother. We also 
propose to make it illegal for her to work in any factory during this period. 

Clause 5.—The proposals made in the original clause 3 (c) have been 
considerably altered and have now been incorporated in the new clause 5. 
We think that there is no necessity to establish a maternity benefit fund 
as, in our opinion, the benefit should be paid directly by the employer 
at a fixed rate and for a fixed period. We suggest that it should be paid 
at the rate of annas 8 per day for the actual period of absence not exceeding 
three weeks before confinement and for four weeks immediately after 
confinement. We think, however, that before a woman is entitled to 
maternity benefit under this Act, she should have been employed in the 
factory of the employer from whom she claims maternity benefit for not 
less than six months immediately preceding the date on which she gives 
notice under the new clause 6. 

Clause 6.—The procedure suggested in original clause 3 (b) of the bill 
seems to us to present many practical difficulties. We therefore prop^e 

The liinature* of Messw. J. B. Petit. K, F. Nariman. W. S. Mukadam. Lalji Naran ji 
<nd Dr. B, R. Ambedicar will be noticed when received. 
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a new procedure embodied in the new clause 6 of the bill under which a 
pregnant woman can absent herself from work after notifying her intention 
to do so owing to approaching confinement. In view of the provision 
made in new clause 5 of the bill that she should not be entitled to maternity 
benefit for more than three weeks before confinement, and that maternity 
benefit for the three weeks should be paid on production of a certified 
extract from a birth register, we think that the period of her absence from 
work will, in her own interest, approximate as nearly as possible to the 
period of three weeks immediately preceding her confinement. 

Clause 7.—While retaining the proposal in the original clause 4, we have 
in drafting this clause proposed a new provision under which even if the 
child does not survive the mother the maternity benefit due will be paid 
to the legal representative of the mother. 

Clause 8 .—The original clause 5 has been retained with slight verbal 
alterations. 

Clauses 9 ,10 and II .—While retaining old clause 6 as new clause 10, we 
have proposed new clauses 9 and 11 under which penalties have been 
suggested for the infringement by the woman herself of the provision of 
the bill Intended solely for her benefit. 

Clauses 12, 13 and 15 .—These provisions are in conformity with 

similar provisions (sections 48, 49 and 36) in the Indian Factories 
Act XII of 1911, and seem to us to be salutary. 

Clause 14 .—We have modified the original clause 7 in order to make it 
accord with the new procedure suggested by us. We have provided that 
the rules framed by Government should be submitted to the Bombay 
Legislative Council after previous publication. 

We have deleted original clause 8 as being unnecessary. 

We recommend that this report, with a copy of the bill as amended, 
together with the minutes of dissent, if any, be published in English, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese and Urdu in the Bombay Government Gazette 
and in Sindhl in the Sind Official Gazette. 

(Signed) Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah. 

( „ ) A. M. Mansuri, 

( ,. ) R. S. Asavale. 

( „ ) F. W. Allison. 

( „ ) R. G. Pradhan. 

( „ ) Jethalal Chimanlal Swaminarayan. 

( „ ) S. K. Bole. 

( „ ) Narayandas Anandji Bechar. 

( ,, ) Syed Mcnawar {subject to a minute of dissent). 

( „ ) B. G. Pahaujani. 

( ,, ) Sakarlal Balabhai {subject to a minute of dissent). 

( „ ) Jairamdas Doulatram {subject to a minute of dissent). 

{ „ ) K. M. Mun.shi. 

( „ ) S. A. Sardesai. 

( „ ) R. M. Maxwell. 

{Minute of dissent by Mr. Syed Munawar, M.L.C.) 

In the draft prepared by the Select Committee as the payment of the 
benefit is left to the employer there is a danger of an unscrupulous employer 
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dismissing a woman after third or fourth month of pregnancy when 
pregnancy can easily be observed and before the period of three weeks 
when she can give notice of her intention to remain and when it is illegal 
for the employer to dismiss her. This is the real defect of the scheme 
of the Select Committee and it is for this purpose that the original Bill 
had provided the establishment of a Maternity Benefit Fund under public 
control. If the scheme of the Select Committee is to be retained, it will 
have to be made illegal for the employer to dismiss a woman after the 
3rd month of pregnancy and not after three weeks before confinement. 

(Signed) Syed MuNAWAR. 

(Minute of dissent by Mr. Sakarlal Balabhai, M.L.C.) 

The penalty provided for breach of the provisions of this Act by an 
employer, under clause 10, is very high. I suggest that this should not 
exceed Rs. 100 (one hundred) only. 

(Signed) Sakarlal Balabhai. 

{Minute of dissent by Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, M.L.C.) 

I hold the view that the State should share with the employer the 
burden of the maternity benefit. An undertaking to this effect had been 
given to the Council by the late General Member, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 
That undertaking should now be carried out. 

I would delete clause (e) of sub-section (/) of section 14. The power 
given to the Governor in Council under this clause is too wide. 

3rd November 1928. (Signed) Jairamdas DoulatraM. 

The following is the text of the Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee :— 

WHEREIAS it is expedient to regulate the employment of women in 
factories some time before and some time after confinement and to provide 
for the payment of maternity benefit to them in the manner hereinafter 
provided; And Whereas the previous sanction of the Governor General 
required by sub-section (?) of section 80-A of the Government of India 
Act (5 and 6 Geo. V, c. 61), and the previous sanction of the Governor 
required by section 80-C of the said Act have been obtained for the 
passing of this Act ; It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. Short title. —This Act ma> be called the Bombay Maternity Benefit 
Act, 192 . 

2. Extent and operation. —(/) This Act shall apply in the first instance 
to the Bombay Suburban District and the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Viramgam, Surat, Broach, Jalgaon, Sholapur, Belgaum, Amalner and 
Karachi. The Government may, from time to time, by notification in the 
Bombay Government Gazette extend this Act to such other places as 
it thinks fit. 

(2) It shall come into operation on the day of 192 . 

3. Definitions. —In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subject or context,-^ 

(o) ** Employer * includes an occupier of a factory as defined in the 
Indian Factories Act, 1911 (Xll of 1911), and the manager of a factory ; 
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(b) the expressions “ employ/* “employed,” “factory,”and“ inspector 
of factories ” shall have the same meanings as are respectively assigned to 
them under the Indian Factories Act, 1911 (XII of 1911), 

(c) “ maternity benefit” means the amount.of money payable under 
the provisions of this Act to a woman employed in a factory, 

4. After this Act comes into operation,— 

(7) Employment of or work by women in factories prohibited during certain 
period. —No employer shall knowingly employ a woman in any factory 
during the four weeks immediately following the day of her delivery ; and 

(2) no woman shall work in any factory during the four weeks immediately 
following the day of her delivery. 

5. Right to payment of maternity benefit. —(/) Subject to the provisions 
of this Act, every woman employed in a factory shall be entitled to the 
payment of maternity benefit at the rate of eight annas a day for the actual 
days of her absence for the period immediately preceding her confinement 
and for the four weeks Immediately following her confinement as 
mentioned in sub-section (2). 

Provided that a woman shall not be entitled to maternity benefit unless 
she has been employed in the factory of the employer from whom she 
claims maternity benefit for a period of not less than six months 
immediately preceding the date on which she notifies her intention under 
sub-section (7) of section 6. 

(2) The maximum period for which any woman shall be entitled to the 
payment of maternity benefit shall be seven weeks, that is to say, three 
weeks up to and including the day of her delivery and four weeks 
Immediately following that day. If a woman dies during this period the 
maternity benefit shall be payable only for the days up to and including 
the day of her death. 

6. Procedure regarding payment of maternity benefit. —(7) Any woman 
employed in a factory and entitled to maternity benefit under the provisions 
of this Act, who is pregnant may, on any day, give notice in writing to her 
employer stating that she expects to be confined within one month next 
following, that her maternity benefit may be paid to her, and that she will 
not work in any employment during the period for which she receives 
maternity benefit. 

(2) The employer shall thereupon permit such woman to absent herself 
from the factory from the following day until four weeks after the day of 
her delivery, 

(i) The amount of maternity benefit for the period up to and including 
the day of delivery shall be paid by the employer to the woman within 
forty-eight hours of the production of a certified extract from a birth 
register stating that the woman has given birth to a child. The amount 
due for the subsequent period shall be paid punctually each fortnight in 
arrear. 

7. Payment of maternity benefit in case of a womans death. —If a 
woman entitled to maternity benefit under this Act dies during the period 
for which she is entitled to maternity benefit the employer shall pay the 
amount of maternity benefit due, if the newly born child survives her» 
to the person who undertakes the care of the child ; and if the child does 
not survive her to her legal representative. 
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8. No notice of dismissal to be given to a woman during period of maternity 
benefit, —When a wonian absents herself from work in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act it shall not be lawful for her employer to give 
her notice of dismissal during such absence or on such a day that the 
notice will expire during such absence. 

9. Forfeiture of maternity benefit, —If a woman works in any factory 
after she has been permitted by her employer to absent herself under the 
provisions of section 6 she shall forfeit her ckim to- the payment of the 
maternity benefit to which she is entitled. 

10. Penalty for contravention of the Act by an employer. — If any 
employer contravencb the provisions of this Act he shall, on conviction, 
be liable to a fine which may extend to five hundred rupees. 

11. Penalty for contravention of the Act by a woman. —If any woman 
works in any factory within four weeks of the date of her delivery she shall 
be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding ten rupees. 

12. Cognisance of offences, —(I) No prosecution under this Act shall 
be instituted except by or with the previous sanction of the inspector 
of factories. 

(2) No Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or of a Magistrate 
of the First Cla.s shall try any offence against this Act or any rules 
thereunder. 

13. Limitation of prosecutions. —No Court shall take cognisance of any 
offence against this Act or any rule thereunder unless complaint thereof 
is made within six months of the date on which the offence is alleged to 
have been committed. 

14. Rules, —(1) The Governor in Council may make rules for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of this Act. 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
power, such rules may provide for,—(a) the preparation and mainten¬ 
ance of a muster roll and the particulars to be entered in such roll; 
{b) the inspection of factories for the purposes of tKi;> Act by inspectors 
of factories; (c) the exercise of powers and the performance of duties 
by inspectors of factories for the purposes of this Act; (d) the method 
of payment of maternity benefit in so far as provision has not been made 
in this Art; and (e) any other matter for which no provision has been 
made in this Act and for which provision is, in the opinion of the 
Governor in Council, necessary. 

(3) Any such rule may provide that a contravention thereof shall be 
punishable with fine which may extend to fifty rupees, 

(4) The making of rules under this section shall be subject to the 
condition of previous publication. Such rules shall be laid on the table 
of the Bombay Legislative Council for one month previous to the next 
session thereof and shall be liable to be rescinded or modified. If any 
rule is modified the Governor in Council may accept the modification 
and reissue the rule accordingly or may rescind the rule. 

15. Copies of this Act and rules thereunder to be exhibited.—A copy ot 
the provisions of this Act and the rules thereunder in the local vernacular 
shall be exhibited in a conspicuous place by the employer in every factory 
in which women are employed. 
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Amendment of the Indian Trade Unions Act 

A Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 4th September 
1928 with a view to amending Section II of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926. It was pointed out in the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
that the existing Section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt in two respects, 
namely : (1) It did not indicate clearly whether the first appeal lay to the 
judge appointed for the area within which the Registrar s office is situated 
or to the judge appointed for the area within which the head office of the 
trade union is situated. The amendment is intended to make it clear 
that the latter is the competent court ,* (2) It did not indicate clearly what 
judge might be appointed to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and in 
Rangoon. The amendment is designed to make it clear that in such areas 
the appeal lies to the High Court and there is no second appeal. The 
opportunity has also been taken to define clearly the powers of the 
High Court in second appeals. 

The Bill passed into an Act and received the assent of the Governor 
General on 25th September 1928. The following is the text of the Act. 

ACT No. XV OF 1928. 

An Act to amend the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, for a certain 
purpose. 

WHEREAS it is expedient to amend the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
(XVI of 1926.) 1926, for the purpose hereinafter appearing ; It is hereby 
enacted as follows :— 

1. Short title, —This Act may be called the Indian Trade Unions 
(Amendment) Act, 1928. 

2. Substitution of new section for section //, Act XVI of 1926, —For 
Section II of the Indian Trade Unions Act, (XVI of 1926) 1926, the 
following section shall be substituted, namely :— 

“II. Appeal. —(I) Any person aggrieved by any refusal of the 
Registrar to register a Trade Union or by the withdrawal or cancellation 
of a certificate of registration may, within such period as may be prescribed, 
appeal— 

(a) where the head office of the Trade Union is situated within the 
limits of a Presidency-town or of Rangoon, to the High Court, or 

(b) where the head office is situated in any other area, to such Court, 
not inferior to the Court of an additional or assistant Judge of a 
principal Civil Court of original jurisdiction, as the Local (Government 
may appoint in this behalf for that area. 

(2) The appellate Court may dismiss the appeal, or pass an order 
directing the Registrar to register the Union and to issue a certificate 
of registration under the provisions of section 9 or setting aside the 
order for withdrawal or cancellation of the certificate, as the case may 
be, and the Registrar shall comply with such order. 

(3) For the purpose of an appeal under sub-section (1) an appellate 
Court shall, so far as may be, follow the same procedure and have the 
same powers as it follows and has when trying a suit under the Code of 
Civil Procedure, (V of 1908) 1908, and may direct by whom the whole 
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or any part of the costs of the appeal shall be paid, and such costs shall 
be recovered as if they had been awarded in a suit under the said Code. 

(4) In the event of the dismissal of an appeal by any Court appointed 
under clause {b) of sub-section (I). the person aggrieved shall have a 
right of appeal to the High Court, and the High Court shall, for the 
purpose of such appeal, have all the powers of an appellate Court under 
sub-sections (2) and (3), and the provisions of those sub-sections shall 
apply accordingly.” 

International Labour Office 

RATinCATIONS OF CONVENTIONS 

The total number of ratifications registered on 1st December 1928 
was 333 ; the number registered in the course of 1928 was 84, as against 
34 in 1927, and 30 in 1926. 

The 84 registered in 1928 were ratifications by the following States : 
Luxemburg (25), Cuba (16), Hungary (12), France (6), Germany (4), Japan 
and the Netherlands (3), Austria, Belgium, Latvia and Portugal (2), 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, India, Italy, and Poland (1). 

The Conventions which obtained the largest number of ratifications 
in 1928 were the following : the Convention concerning equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen s compensation 
for accidents (II), the Convention concerning workmen*s compensation for 
occupational diseases (7), the Convention concerning the compulsory medical 
examination of children and young persons employed at sea (3), the Convention 
concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship 
(3), the Convention fixing the minimum age for the admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers or stokers (4), and the Convention 
concerning workmens compensation for accidents (4). 

The following Conventions came into force in consequence of ratifica¬ 
tions registered in 1928 : the Convention concerning night work in bakeries 
(26th May 1928), the Convention concerning seamen s articles of agreement 
(4th April 1928), the Convention concerning the repatriation of seamen 
(16th April 1928), the Convention concerning sickness insurance for workers 
in industry and commerce and domestic servants, and the Convention 
concerning sickness insurance for agricultural workers (13th July 1928). 

The Conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its 1927 Session (those relating to sickness insurance), were first ratified 
by Germany and Luxemburg. One of them has also been ratified 
by Hungary. {From "^Industrial and Labour Information,** Geneva, 
December 3, 1928,) 

The British Unemployment Insurance Act, 1928, received the Royal 
Assent on 28th November. 

The Act, which has only one operative clause, increases temporarily 
the borrowing powers of the Unemployment Fund from £30,000,(X)0 
to £40,(X)0,()00. No alteration was made in the Bill, which has now 
become an Act, during its passage through Parliament, (from Ministry 
of Labour Gazette,*' London, December 1928,) 
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Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 

Returns for Fourth Quarter 1928 

AN INCREASE OF NEARLY 70 PER CENT. IN MEMBERSHIP 

The Quarterly Reviews of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 
prepared by the Labour Office are published in the issues of the Labour 
Gazette for the months of January, April, July and October. Prior to 
the Review for the Third Quarter of the year 1927 which was published 
in the issue of the Labour Gazette for October 1927, these reviews were 
published in the issues for the months of March, June, September and 
December. The information for these reviews in the case of the Unions 
in Bombay City and Ahmedabad used to be procured by the Investigators 
of the Labour Office personally from the officers of the Unions concerned, 
and through District officers in the case of the Unions in the rest of the 
Presidency. In view, however, of the large increase in the number of 
Unions, particularly in Bombay City, it was becoming almost impossible 
to collect the Information required personally. A change in the manner 
of collecting the information was made by adopting the schedule method. 
It is gratifying to note that almost all Unions in the Bombay Presidency 
returned the information required in the schedules which were circulated 
for the necessary information for the fourth quarter of the year 1928. 
Every endeavour is made to include in these reviews all known Trade 
Unions in the Bombay Presidency, but it often happens that some Unions 
do not notify their existence to the authorities concerned with the 
collection of the necessary information. It would be desirable both in the 
interests of the Unions themselves and of the Labour Office if the persons 
who are concerned with the creation of new Unions notify their formation 
either to the Director of Information and Labour Intelligence (Labour 
Office) at Bombay or to the Labour Investigator of the Government of 
Bombay at Ahmedabad. 

The latest information regarding Trade Unions in this Presidency for 
the fourth quarter of the year 1928, based upon the returns furnished by 
the Trade Unions, is summarised in three tables on pages 472 
to 500 of this issue. Table I gives the names of the Federations or 
Associations of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency, the names of 
the principal office-bearers of each Federation, and the names of the 
affiliated Unions in each case. Table II gives, by localities or centres, 
the names of all Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency, the number of 
members in each Union and the names and addresses of the principal 
office-bearers. Table III shows the rates of membership fees for different 
classes of members, the average monthly income for the latest quarter for 
which information is available and the average monthly expenditure in 
the same way for each of the Unions given in Table 11. 

The most important events associated with the Trade Union movement 
in the Bombay Presidency since the publication of the last review are :— 

(a) The creation of a new Union covering the workers employed by 
the Oil Companies in Bombay ; 

(b) The continuation of acute labour unrest in the Bombay Textile 
Mills notwithstanding the settlement arrived at on the 4th (Dctol^r 1928; 
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(c) TTie conduct by the Joint Strike Committee of the proceedings 
before the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee ; 

(d) The formation of six new Unions in the Presidency; and 
(c) The unprecedented expansion of Trade Union organisations 

among textile workers in Bombay City. 

Chart shotvtng Growth of Trade Union Member^ip m the Bombay Presidency {Figures in Thousands) 



There has been a phenomenal increase in the membership of the Bombay 
Gimi Kamgar Union from 324, as reported for the third quarter of the 
year 1928 in the October issue of the Labour Gazette to 54,000 as at 
1st December. At the moment of writing, the membership of this Union 
IS reported to have increased to 65,000. The following six Unions 
were formed during the quarter under review : (1) The Maz^on Dock 
Employees’ Union. Bombay ; (2) The Bombay Oil Companies’ Employees’ 
Union, Bombay ; (3) The Customs Clerical Employees’ Union ; (4) The 
Karachi Port Trust Labour Union, Karachi; (5) The Sind Workers 
Union, Hyderabad and (6) The Khandesh Postmen’s and Lower Grade 
Staff Union, Jalgaon. 
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Chari Aoaing Percentage Dalriiation cf Trade Ihuon Merrlenldp in the Bewiay Preetiencg. 
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The tendency amongst employers to recognise Unions of their employees 
only after registration under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, is 
increasing. The following three Unions were registered under the Act 
since the publication of the names of the registered Unions given on page 
168 of the October 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette :— 

(1) The Bombay Oil Companies’ Employees’ Union, Bombay ; 

(2) The Bombay Port Trust Employees* Union, Bombay ; and 

(3) The Mazagon Dock Employees* Union, Bombay. 

The total number of Unions registered in the Bombay Presidency amounts 
to 33 but the amalgamation of the G. I. P. Railway Workmen’s Union and 
the G. I. P. Railway Employees’ General Union into the G. I. P. Railway- 
men’s Union reduces the total number of Unions in the Presidency on 
the Register to 31. 

The total number of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency, as 
incorporated in Tables II and III, now stands at 94 as compared with 88 
as reported in the October 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette and as 
compared with 38 Unions reported just a little over three years ago in the 
issue of the Labour Gazette for December 1925. Of these 94 Unions, 45 
are in Bombay City, 10 in Ahmedabad and 39 in the rest of the Presidency. 
The total membership of these Unions stands at 198,072 as compared with 
117,004 for the previous quarter, showing an increase of 69‘29 per cent. 
The number of members in the Unions having their offices in Bombay 
City rose from 84,743 to 160,787 or by 89*73 per cent. The membership 
of the Ahmedabad Unions increased from 17,943 to 23,594 or by 31*49 
per cent., mainly owing to the membership of the Throstle Union increasing 
from 7055 to 11,180. The number of members in the Unions in the rest 
of the Presidency fell from 14,318 to 13,691 notwithstanding the increase 
in the number of Unions from 36 to 39. The following table summarises 
the position in regard to the membership of the Unions :— 

Sununary Table showing the Membership of the Unions 


Three 

months 

ended 

Isl 

[ 

1 

Number 

of 

Unions 

Member* 
ship at 
eno of 
quarter 

Percent- I 
age in¬ 
crease (-h) 
or decrease 
(~-)on 
previous 
quarter 

Three 

months 

ended 

1st 

Number 

of 

, Unions 

i 

Member- ' 
ship at 
end of 
quarter 

Percent- 
1 age in¬ 
crease (+) 
or decrease 
(—)on 
previous 
: quarter 

June 1922 .. 

22 

57.914 i 


Dec 1925.. 

5 38 

i 49.318 i 

i - 8-97 

Sept 1922 .. 

23 

52.776 ! 

- 8-87 

Mar 1926.. 


1 59,544 

+20-73 

Dec 1922 .. 

22 

51.472 

- 2-47 

June 1926.. 


64,572 

+ 8-44 

M.r 1923 .. 

22 

48.669 

- 5*45 

Sept 1926.. 

56 

i 72,411 

+12-14 

June 1923 .. 

21 

51,276 

4“ 5*08 

Dec 1926.. 

1 56 

' 74,875 

+ 3-4 

Sept 1923 .. 

19 

41,6^ 

I -18*77 

Mar 1927.. 

: 56 

, 75,602 

+ 0-97 

Dec 1923 .. 

19 

46.037 

+ 10*54 

June 1927.. 

66 

75,847 

+ 0-32 

Mar 1924 .. 

21 

48.502 

+ 5*4 

Sept 1927.. 

! 68 

81,107 

+ 6-94 

June 1924 .. 

21 

49,729 

+ 2*5 

Dec 1927.. 

72 i 

! 87340 

+ 7-68 

Sept 1924 .. 

21 

47.242 

-5*0 

Mar 1928.. 


95,321 

+ 9-|4 

Dec 1924 .. 

36 

52,227 

+10*7 

June 1928.. 

1 87 

111320 

+ 16-78 

Mar 1925 .. 

36 

51,625 

- 1*25 

Sept 1928.. 

! 88 

117,004 

+ 5 11 

June 1925 .. 

38 

53.591 

+ 3*8 

Dec 1928.. 

94 

I 198,072 

+69-29 


38 

54,175 

+ 1*09 






{To be contimed*) 
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Mofussil Labour and Wages, 1927-28 

Prices expressed in terms of the Cost of Living Index for Working 
Classes in Bombay City reached their peak during the year 1920. 
The Cost of Living Index fell steadily from an average of 183 
Guly 1914” 100) during the year 1920, to 154 in 1923, rose to 157 
in 1924, remained steady at 155 during the years 1925 and 1926 and fell to 
154 in 1927. With the exception of slight falls in the wages of ordinary 
labour in the year 1919 and field labour in 1921 in the rural areas of 
the Presidency and in the wages of both ordinary and field labour 
in urban areas in 1924, the average daily wages of all classes of 
mofussil labour rose steadily from 1914 till the end of the year 1925. 
During the year 1926 the wages of field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
labour in rural areas remained steady but skilled labour in rural areas was 
able to command slightly higher wages owing to the migration of artisans 
to centres where new constructional works created a demand. The year 
1926 showed a definite check in the upward trend of mofussil wages and 
in the year 1927 the daily wages of all classes of labour, as expressed in 
terms of averages for the whole Presidency, showed decreases ranging 
from three to ten per cent. 
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Skilled and unskilled labour in the rural areas of the Konkan Circle 
and unskilled labour in Sind were, notwithstanding the general fall in the 
average daily wages of all classes of labour in the Presidency, able to 
command their former high wages owing to the demand from the Railways 
in Bombay City in connexion with the electrification of the local services 
of both the G, I. P. and the B. B. & C. I. lines and the works in connexion 
with the Lloyd Barrage in Sind. Field labour in the rural areas of Sind 
suffered the most severe set-back, losing more than four annas in the rupee 
in wages as compared with 1926. On the other hand, both skilled and 
unskilled labour in Gujarat were able to command slightly higher rates 
during the last few months of the year owing to the keen demand for 
labour on reconstruction work consequent on the heavy floods during the 
1927 monsoon, but the daily average wages for the year for the whole 
Division were lower than those in the previous year. The following 
table shows the index numbers of the daily average wages of all classes of 
mofussil labour in the year 1927 as compared with the year 1926, by 
Divisions and Economic Circles and for the Presidency, with and without 
Sind :— 

Index Numbers of Daily Average Wages in 1927 
(l926-!00) 



-^- 

' 

Field Labour 

Unskilled (Ordinary) 

Skilled Labour 

Divisions 

Url>an 

Rural 

Labour 

j 

Urban | Rural 

Urban 

Rural 


areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

Political Divisions — 
Northt*rn Division 

98 

85 

90 

90 

97 

85 

Gintral Division 

80 

100 

90 

94 

97 

100 

Southern Division 

91 

100 

93 

94 

94 

104 

Economic Circles — 
Gujarat Circle 

102 ' 

81 

88 

83 

97 

83 

Deccan Circle 

84 

% 

92 

93 

95 

I 101 

Konkan Circle 

91 

100 

100 

108 

95 

j 103 

Presidency Proper 

90 

94 

91 

94 

97 

1 % 

Sind 

102 

74 

100 

102 

99 

1 97 

Whole Presidency 

90 : 

91 

94 

97 

1 97 

1 % 


Although District wages suffered a set-back during the year 1927 the 
percentage increases in the average daily wages of each class of labour for 
the Presidency considered as a whole as compared with the pre-war year 
were substantially higher than the percentage increase in the Cost of 
Living Index. There are, however, cases where the purchasing power 
of the labourers has gone down substantially e.g., for held labourers in 
the rural areas of the Central Division where the real wage index, on the 
basis of the Bombay City Cost of Living Index, as compared with the 
pre-war year was 91 ’5*. The following table shows the index numbers 
of the dally average wages in 1926 and 1927 with the year 1913 as base 
in the same way as in the preceding table :— 

* It » important to point out that in arriving at thi» figure the pre-war year (1913) has been 
taken as the base for wages and the pre-war month (July 1914) as the base for the G>st of Living 
index. 
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Index Ntmbers of Daily Average Wages in 1926and / 927. 


(1913—100) 



Field Labour 

Unskilled (Ordinary) 
Labour 


1^26 

1927 

1926 

Divisions 







Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 


areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

Political Divisions — 





281 

247 

Northern Division 

258 

267 

253 

227 

Central Division 

200 

188 

160 

188 

170 

178 

Southern Division 
Economic Circles — 

219 

150 

200 

150 

183 

174 

263 

Gujarat Circle 

261 

280 

26V 

227 

271 

Deccan Circle 

206 

169 

172 

163 

170 

167 

Konkan Circle 

219 

200 

200 

200 

200 

190 

Presidency Proper 

216 

200 

195 

188 

1% 

194 

Sind 

206 

206 

210 1 

153 

209 

169 

Whole Presidency 

1 

221 ! 

194 

200 1 

i 

176 ! 

204 

181 



Unskilled (Ordinary) 
Labour 


Skilled Labour 


Divisions 

1927 

1926 

1927 


Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 


areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

^oliiica 1 Divisions — 
Northern Division 

252 

224 

256 

277 

249 

236 

Central Division 

152 

167 

194 

202 

188 

2Q2 

Southern Division 

170 

163 

195 

185 

184 

192 

Economic Circles — 

Gujarat Circle 

238 

219 

252 

270 

244 

226 

Deccan Circle 

157 

156 

194 

190 

183 

193 

Konkan Circle .. i 

200 

205 

238 

260 

227 

269 

Residency Proper 

178 

183 

216 

221 

210 

212 

nnd 

209 

172 

209 

181 

207 

175 

Vhole Presidency 

1 

192 

1 

176 

216 

215 

211 

206 


Collectors of almost all Districts report that the economic condition 
of the labouring classes was, on the whole, good, except in Gujarat, 
where both the agriculturists and the labourers suffered heavily during 
the second half of the year 1927 on account of the floods. There is an 
increasing tendency on the part of labour in the Northern Division to be 
attracted towards industrial rather than agricultural work owing to the 
inducement of a higher wage, the amenities of town life and the opportunities 
for whole families to be employed in the same business. The employment 
of industrial labour on a wholly cash wage is steadily leading to the decline 
of the payment of wages in kind in agriculture as the labourers in places 
adjacent to district towns demand a consolidated wage in fash instead 
of remuneration partly in cash and partly in grain or a noon^y meal 
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although the employment of Haris (annual servants) m most Districts 
in the Northern Division continues. There are signs of an impiove^^ 
ment in the standard of life and in ideas of sanitation although no 
District has reported any improvement in efficiency during the last few 
years. In some Districts where the economic situation is as acute as 
ever persons of little education dislike field work and manual labour 
and prefer clerical employment in Government or commercial offices 
but the Collector of the Kolaba District observes that primary education 
in rural areas shows no signs yet of any influence on the labour market. 
The introduction of cheap motor services throughout the Presidency has 
led to an unusual increase in the mobility of labour but the independence 
of mofussil labour and its high bargaining power, which were so manifest 
during the years 1923 to 1926 have been somewhat checked in 
consequence of the inevitable fail in wages which generally follows 
a decline in the Cost of Living. Migration in the Presidency during 
the year under report was more inter-District than mter-Divisional and 
with the exception of the normal movements according to seasons and 
the influx of labour into the British Districts from the Native States 
particularly in Gujarat, there was no migration of importance in the 
Presidency during the year under report. 

Agricultural Labour ,—In the Northern Division the heavy rains of 1927 
caused considerable damage to the agriculturists in almost all Talukas 
of the Ahmedabad District and in the Amod, Vagra and Jambusar 
Talukas of the Broach District. In some tracts where there were chances 
of saving the crops, held labourers were able to command as high a wage 
as a rupee per day. Much of the field labour in the Broach District is 
done by permanent servants called Haris. They render service in return 
for cash advances with stipulations for food and clothing. They are 
prone to absconding and this tendency was much more in evidence 
during the year under report on account of the demand created by the 
floods. The classes that generally offer their services as Haris are the 
Kolis, the Bhils, the Talavias and members of the backward classes. In 
tracts where the crops were totally ruined, field labourers were able to 
secure employment as unskilled labourers on reconstruction work. In 
the Thana District most of the original field labourers generally secure 
employment nowadays as unskilled workers and they found ample work 
during the year 1927 in Rice, Brick and Match factories; in the timber 
and charcoal business ; and in Railway works such as the remodelling 
of stations and yards consequent on electrification, particularly the 
terminal station of the G. I. P. Railway at Bombay, the construction 
of a big power house at Kalyan and the new railway alignment at Bhor 
Ghat. The cultivators in this District had to import their field labour 
during the transplanting and harvesting periods from the surrounding 
districts. Such labourers received a rupee per day including cash payment, 
cooked rations and the expenses of the outward journey. 

In the Central Division there was ample employment for field labourers 
in all districts owing to a favourable monsoon. The annual labourers 
(SalJarst as they are called in this Division) demanded higher wages than 
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ever before in consequence of Government granting lands to the Bhils 
in the West Khandesh District. It is this fact which probably led 
Mr. Bhonsle, M.L.C., from the West Khandesh District to introduce a Bill 
in the Bombay Legislative Council to provide that the Saldars should be 
prohibited from leaving the service of their employers during the periods 
for which they have undertaken agreements for service in writing. In 
the Nasik District the operations of the Forest Department in the Feint 
Taluka provided ample employment for field labourers from the whole 
District during the off-season. 

In the Southern Division there was a shortage of labour, as usual, in 
the above-ghat talukas of the Kanara District whereas the supply in the 
coastal talukas was greater than the demand, Some field labourers from 
the Dharwar, Navalgund and Kod Talukas in the Dharwar District had 
to migrate in search of work owing to the unfavourable character of the 
monsoon. The grant of ta^avi loans on an extensive scale in the 
Bijapur District created a great demand for labour in all Talukas. In 
spite of the fall in wages in this Division, thisre was no appreciable change 
in the economic condition of labour. 

The condition of the crops in most districts in Sind was not satisfactory 
on the whole during the year owing to the late rise and early fall of the 
river which necessitated a heavy remission of land revenue and adversely 
affected the condition of agricultural labourers to some extent. There 
wa$ consequently some migration of the tenants-at-will from the Rohri 
and Ubauro Talukas to Sukkur to seek a livelihood on the Lloyd Barrage 
works where plenty of employment was available. The following table 
shows the daily average wages of field labourers during the years 1913, 
1926 and 1927 in the neighbourhood of District Headquarters towns 
(urban areas) and in the more rural areas by Divisions and Economic 
Circles and for the Presidency with and without Sind :— 

Field Labour 

Daily average wages in 


Divisions ; 1913 j 1926 ' 1927 

j 

Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban I Rural 

areas areas | areas areas ' areas | areas 


Political Divisiom — 

|Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

'Rs. a. 

p. 

Rs, 

> a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

!rs. 

1 

a. 

p. 

Northern Division 

.. 0 

4 

9 

0 

3 

9 

1 0 12 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

I 0 

8 

6 

Central Division 

.. 0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 0 10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

!o 

8 

0 

Southern Division 
Economic Circles — 

• 10 

i 

4 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

4 

0 

j 0 8 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Gujarat Circle 

.. 0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

9 

0 11 

9 

0 

10 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Deccan Circle 

.. 0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 9 

3 

0 

6 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

6 

6 

Konlcan Circle 

.. 0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 11 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Presidency Proper 

.. 0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 10 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

3 

0 

7 

6 

Sind 

.. 0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

3 

0 

12 

3 

Whole Presidency 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

3 

0 10 

6 

0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

6 

0 

7 

6 
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Unskilled or Ordinary Labour .—In spile of the higher wages that 
unskilled labourers were able to get in all Districts of the Northern 
Division during the last few months of the year 1927 on account of the 
heavy demand for repairing and rebuilding houses and property damaged 
or destroyed by the floods, the average daily wages for the whole year fell 
from fourteen annas and nine pies in 1926 to thirteen annas and three 
pies in 1927 in urban areas and from ten annas six pies to nine annas six 
pies in rural areas. In the Broach District factory labour was tempted 
to take up building work in preference to employment in the factories 
owing to the allurement of higher wages and as a result, factory owners 
had to import labour from outside the District. 

In the Central Division, unskilled labourers found plenty of work in 
the Textile Mills and in the Cotton Gins and Presses in the two Khandesh 
Districts. In the Nasik District, the Railway Workshops at Igatpuri, 
Manmad and Nandgaon, the Central Jail and the Security Printing Press 
Building Works at Nasik Road, the Pressing and Ginning Factories at 
Malegaon, Nandgaon and Satara, the bidi manufacture at Sinnar and 
the gold and silver thread industry at Yeola gave a good opening for 
employment to those who wanted work. Ordinary labourers were har<i 
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to procure in tKe Mawal Taluka and the Mulshi Petha of the Poona District 
owing to the higher wages paid by the Tata G>mpany*8 Hydro Electric 
Power Works in both Talukas and the G. I. P. Railway Works in the 
Mawal Taluka. The construction of the Bhima Giuseway and the Water 
Supply Works of the G. I. P. Railway at Dhond supported a large number 
of ordinary labourers throughout the year. Unskilled labour was attracted 
as usual to the various mills and factories in the Sholapur District. 

In the Southern Division the supply of labour was equal to the demand 
in all parts of the Belgaum District except at BaibHongal where the 
cotton ginning and pressing factories attracted a large number of labourers 
during the cotton season. The Criminal Tribes Settlements at Gokak 
and Khanapur continued to supply labour to the Gokak Falls Mills and 
the Forest Works in the Khanapur Taluka. In the Dharwar District, 
there was sufficient work for ordinary labourers in the Kalghatgi and 
Bankapur Talukas and even for some immigrant workers from the other 
Talukas of this District and from the Bijapur District but two famine 
works were undertaken in the Navalgund Taluka which were opened in 
August and closed on the 15th October. 

As already stated in previous paragraphs there was ample employment 
for unskilled labour in the various work of the Lloyd Barrage. Karachi 
City continued, as usual, to attract a considerable number of labourers 
from the surrounding districts. The following table shows the average 
daily earnings of ordinary labourers in the same way as in the case of field 
labourers :— 

Unskilled (Ordinary) Labour 


Daily average vrages in 


Divisions 



1913 




1926 



1927 



Urban 

areas 

Rural 

areas 

Urban 

areas 

Rural 

areas 

Urban 

areas 

Rural 

areas 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P> 

Political Divisions — 















Northern Division 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

3 

0 14 

9 

0 10 

6 

0 13 

3 

0 9 

6 

Central Division .. , 

0 

5 

9 

0 

4 

6 

0 9 

9 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

9 

0 7 

6 

Southern Division 

0 

5 

9 

0 

4 

9 

0 10 

6 

0 8 

3 

0 9 

9 

0 7 

9 

Economic Circles — 















Gujarat Circle 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 14 

3 

0 10 

6 

0 12 

6 

0 8 

9 

Deccan Circle 

0 

5 

9 

0 

4 

6 

0 9 

9 

0 7 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 7 

0 

Konkan Circle 

0 

6 

3 

0 

5 

3 

0 12 

6 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

6 

0 10 

9 

Presidency Proper 

0 

5 

9 

0 

4 

6 

0 11 

3 

0 8 

9 

0 10 

3 

0 8 

3 

Sind 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

3 

1 0 

9 

0 12 

3 

1 0 

9 

0 12 

6 

Whole Presidency 

0 

6 

3 

1 

0 

5 

3 

0 12 

9 

0 9 

6 

0 12 

0 

0 9 

3 


Skilled Labour—Then is nothing of particular interest to record in 
connexion with skilled labourers in the Presidency during the year under 
report. There was no dearth of ^ployment for artisans particularly 
in view of the active demmd created in the various districts of the Northern 
Division for reconstruction work. The following table gives die average 
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daily earnings of skilled labourers in the same way as in the two preceding 
tables:— 


Skilled Labour 




Daily average wages in 



Divisions 

1913 

1926 

1927 


Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 


areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

Political DivisioM — 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Northern Division 

0 13 9 

0 119 

2 3 3 

2 0 6 

2 2 3 

1 11 9 

Gintral Division 

0 13 0 

0 10 6 

1 9 3 

1 5 3 

1 8 6 

1 5 3 

Southern Division 
Economic Circles — 

0 10 9 

0 9 9 

1 5 0 

1 2 0 

1 3 9 

1 2 9 

Gujarat Circle 

0 13 6 

0 119 

2 2 0 

1 15 9 

2 1 0 

1 10 6 

Deccan Circle 

0 119 

0 10 0 

,16 9 

113 0 

1 5 6 j 

1 3 3 

Konkan Circle 

0 13 9 

0 113! 

2 0 9 

‘ 1 13 3 ! 

1 15 3 1 

1 14 3 

Presidency Proper 

‘ 0 12 6 

0 10 9 

1 11 0 

1 7 9 

I 10 3 

1 6 9 

Sind 

14 6 

12 0: 

2 10 9 

2 0 6 

2 10 6 

1 15 6 

^hole Presidency 

1 0 13 9 

0 119 

1 13 9 

i 

1 9 3 

1 13 0 

1 8 3 


The two charts on pages 460 and 465 illustrate the tendencies referred 
to in the introductory paragraphs of this article in connexion with the 
movements of wages in urban and rural areas as compared with the Cost 
of Living Index for Working Classes in Bombay City. 

An Enquiry into Unemployment in New Zealand 

The National Industrial Conference in New Zealand had suggested, 
in view of the complexity of the unemployment problem, that a committee 
of enquiry should be appointed by the Government. In accordance with 
the Recommendation of the Conference the Prime Minister recently 
announced the appointment of a special committee, which will include 
two representatives each of employers and workers, and in addition the 
Government Statistician and the Under-Secretary for Emigration as 
representatives of the Government. The investigation to be undertaken 
by the committee is to be of the most comprehensive kind, and is expected 
to furnish a basis for remedial action in meeting both temporary and 
periodic unemployment. {From Industrial and Labour Information,'' 
Genevat December 17,1928.) 


Investigations made by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Women and 
Children show that in 1927 there were in that State 161 accidents to 
illegally employed children under the age of eighteen years sufficiently 
serious to have come under the Workmen s Compensation Act if the 
employment had been legal. {From Industrial and Labour Information,'' 
Geneoa, November 26,1928) 
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Reviews of Books and Reports 

The Work of the International Labour Organization, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc. New York, 1928, 

Pages 197 

The present volume is a welcome addition to the list of valuable 
publications of international interest published by the Board. It contains 
a succinct but clear and critical account of the structure and work of the 
International Labour Organization. 

An analysis of the draft conventions and recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference and the action taken by the 
member nations in complying with their provisions shows that during 
the nine years of its existence the International Labour Conference had 
adopted 25 conventions and 29 recommendations and has submitted 
them to the member nations for ratification or consideration. All the 
politically or industrially important nation members have ratified at least 
five of the twenty-five conventions. Belgium, with a record of 18 
ratifications, is the only important country which has unconditionally 
accepted a large majority of the proposals. Great Britain has ratified 
thirteen conventions ; France, Italy and Sweden, eleven ; Netherlands, 
nine ; and Germany and Austria, seven and eight respectively. India 
has ratified eleven conventions and Japan six, but several of these 
conventions contain provisions limiting or modifying the restrictions in the 
case of these two countries. 

It is pointed out that although the accomplishments of the International 
Labour Organization in the field of international labour legislation have 
been relatively small, in fields other than that of legislation, the contributions 
of the Organization to social progress have been more significant. The 
International Labour Office has provided an agency for the centralization 
of information concerning all phases of the labour problem and as a fact¬ 
finding and research agency it has functioned very satisfactorily. 

The question of the advisability of the formal participation of the 
United States in the work of the International Labour Organization is 
discussed and the following conclusion has been reached : “ Affiliation 
of this country with the International Labour Organization does not at 
present seem necessary or desirable, but co-operation in the research 
activities of the International Labour Office and in an exchange of 
information and views is not only practicable but also desirable and 
should be encouraged.” The main reasons for this conclusion are : 
(1) that the submission of the conventions to the forty-eight states of the 
Union would be a cumbersome and impracticable procedure and that the 
constitution of the United States would prove a bar to the ratification of 
the majority of the conventions ; (2) the lack of organization on the part 
of American wage-earners and their philosophy of individualism precludes 
them from officially participating in the work of an organization which 
is based upon a different conception of industrial relationships; and 
(3) that the progress in the improvement in labour conditions in the 
United States has not lagged behind the rest of the world and it would 
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therefore be unwise to substitute for this spontaneous and voluntary mode 
of achievement any system of compulsion from a remote international 
source. 

-t3 

Current Periodicals 

Summary of titles and contents of special articles 

THE LABOUR MAGAZINE-VOL. VIL NO. 8, DECEMBER 1928. (The Trades 
Union Congress and the Labour Party, London.) 

Special Articles : (1) A New Attack on State Enterprise, by Walter Baker, M, P, pp. 339-341. 

(2) Towards a National Central Library, by R. B, Suthers. pp. 342-344. 

(3) Tenderwies in Industry To-day, by Walter M. Citrine (General Secretary o] the Trades Union 
Congress General Council.) pp. 345-347. 

(4) The Sack of London, by LJ. W alton Newbold. pp. 348-350. 

(5) The Workers* Part in the Campaign against Rheumatism, by Winifrede T. Thompson, pp. 351- 
353. 

(6) The Strategy of the Communist International, by Edgar T. Whitehead, pp. 354-357. 

Routine Matter. As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE-VOL.X, NO. 120, DECEMBER 1928. (Industrial Welfare 
Society, London.) 

Special Articles : (1) Lighting Problem in Factories, pp. 385-392. 

(2) Factory Lighting by Gas, by an Engineering Correspondent, pp. 393-397. 

(3) Mobolising Daylight, pp. 398-401. 

(4) Welfare Work in the Potteries, pp. 402-404. 

(5) Group Games for Camps, pp. 405-407. 

(6) Three Aspects of the Safety Problem, pp. 408-411. 

(7) A Stenographic Department at Work. pp. 412 and 413. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

THEJOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE-VOL. X, NO. 9, NOVEMBBR 1928. 
(Harvard School of Public Health, Baltimore.) 

Special Articles ; (1) Catarrhal Prophylaxis in Industry, by N. Howard Mummery, M. R. C. S. 
(Eng.), L. R. C. P. (Land ) (Medical Officer in Charge of Clinic of J. Lyons and Company, Cadby 
Hall, London), pp. 295 and 2%. 

(2) .Some Queries about Respiratory Disease in Industry, by R. M. Hutton (Senior Investigator, 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, Ontario Department of Health, Toronto, Canada), pp. 297-304. 

(3) Medical and Industrial Findings among Spray Painters and Others in the Automobile Refinishing 
Trade in Manhattan, Greater New York, by Jerome Meyers, M. D. (Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Department of Health, City of New York). Conclusions ; recommendations, pp. 305-313. 

(4) Phosphorus Necrosis in the Manufacture of Fireworks, by Emma France Ward. pp. 314-330. 
Routine Matter ,—As in previous issues. 

THE LABOUR GAZETTE- VOL. XXVHl, NO. 11, NOVEMBER 1928. (The Depart¬ 
ment of Labour, Canada.) 

Special Articles : (1) Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Coimtries .—Great Britain ; 
Belgium ; France ; Germany ; Poland ; Australia ; United Stales, pp. 1195 and 11%. 

(2) Purposes, Accomplishments and Possibilities of the International Association of Public 
Empli^ment ScrPices.—Origin and progress of public employment offices; evils of fee-charging 
agencies ; aims of the international association ; recent developments in employment service ; need 
for centralixed organization ; the Canadian employment service system ; the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. pp. 1200-1205. 

(3) Industrial Hygiene in Ontario in 1927. —Work in Northern Ontario; medical service 
discussed, pp. 1209 and 1210. 

(4) National Insurance in Australia : Provisions of Bill to provide for old age and disability. 
Benefits ; administration ; contributions ; contributions and finance; criticism invittd. pp. 1214 

and 1215. 

(5) /?ecen/ Industrial Agreements and Schedules of Wages. — Manufacturing : printing and 
publishing; construction : buildings and structures ; transportation and public utilities . electric 
railways; service : custom and repair, pp. 1261-1263. 

(6) Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada daring the third quarter of 1928, —Fatalities by industrial 

groups: disasters, pp. 1286-12%. 

(7) Census of Industry in Canada : Summary Tables for Manpfaciuring and Mining in Recent 
Years, pp. 1298-1309. 

RoiUine Mqtter,—-As in previous issues. 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

INTERNATIONAL 

The &)minittee of Experts on Native Labour attached to the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office held its second session in the Office from 4th to 8th 
December. 

The session, which was opened by the Deputy-Director of the Office, 
Mr. H. B. Butler, was presided over by Mr. Albrecht Gohr, Director- 
General in the Belgian Ministry of the Colonies. 

The Committee took note of the draft questionnaire accompanying a 
report prepared by the Office in view of the discussion which is to take 
place at the 1929 Session of the International Labour Conference. The 
purpose of the questionnaire is to ascertain, by consultation of the various 
Governments, whether it is possible to secure the adoption of a Draft 
Convention limiting and regulating the use of forced or compulsory 
labour, pending the complete disappearance of such forms of labour, 
which is the real object sought. Various suggestions for the improvement 
of the draft were discussed and adopted. 

The Committee also began the study of the problems raised by those 
forms of labour which are commonly known as “ indentured labour,” 
“ contract labour," etc., and to which recourse is had in certain localities 
and in the employment of certain races. Attention was given mainly to 
the conditions of recruiting of native workers. Agreement was reached 
on a number of principles, including the liberty of the native to take 
employment or not, honesty in recruiting methods, and the functions of 
officials of the administration, native chiefs, and recruiting agents. (From 
"Industrial and Labour Information," Geneva, December 17, 1928.) 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation in November resulted in an increase of £4400 in the weekly 
full-time wages of nearly 69,000 workpeople, and in a reduction of 
£570 in those of 10,000 workpeople. 

The increases which occurred were mainly due to the operation of cost- 
of-living sliding scales. Under such scales coopers in various towns in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland received an increase of Id. per hour 
on time rates and 6i per cent, on basis piece rates ; in the boot and shoe 
repairing trade the minimum piece rates fixed under the Trade Boards 
Acts were increased by 5 or per cent.; and there were also increases in 
the minimum time and piecework rates fixed under the Trade Boards 
Acts for various classes of workpeople employed in the brush and broom 
trade. 

Other bodies of workpeople whose wages were increased included 
higher-paid men employed in the Siemens steel industry in South-West 
Wales, machine calico printers, and leather belt makers. The principal 
bodies of workpeople whose wages were reduced were blastfumacemen 
in Cumberland and Lincolnshire and iron puddlers and millmen in the 
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Noith'Eut Coast area, in all of which cases the reductions took place 
under sliding scales dependent on selling prices. {From “Ministry of 
Labour Gazette,” London, December 1928.) 


At 1st December the average level of retail prices of all the conunodities 
taken into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 68 per cent, above that of July 1914, u compared with 
67 per cent, a month ago and 69 per cent, a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding figures were 60, 59 and 63. (From “Ministry of Labour 
Gazette,” London, December 1928.) 


The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported 
to the Ministry of Labour as beginning in November, was 18. In addition, 
12 disputes which began before November were still in progress at the 
beginning of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all 
disputes in November (including work|>eople thrown out of work at the 
establishments where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties 
to the disputes) was about 7000, and the aggregate duration of all disputes 
during November was about 64,000 working days. These figures compare 
with totals of 7000 workpeople involved and 59,000 working days lost in 
the previous month, and with 10,600 workpeople involved and 51,000 
days lost in November 1927. {From “Ministry of labour Gazette,” 
London, December 1928.) 


Census of Industry in Canada 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under the Statistics Act of 1918, 
takes annually by mail an industrial census covering statistics of fisheries, 
mines, forestry and general manufactures in Canada. The Bureau has 
issued summary figures for all manufacturing industries for the years 
1925 and 1926, while for the manufacture of mineral products, and for 
chemical and chemical products figures are available for the year 1927 
also. It is seen that the largest number of employees appear in the wood 
and paper groups, followed by textile group and the iron and steel group. 
An examination of the figures as to value of products shows the pulp and 
paper industry to be the greatest followed by flour and grist mills 
slaughtering and meat packing, sawmilling, automobiles, butter and 
cheese and electric light and power, all have a production exceeding one 
hundred million in value. For the year 1926 the figures show an increase 
over 1925 in each item, the percentage increase in wages paid, value of 
products, and value added by manufacture being approximately ten per 
cent., cost of materials being up approximately eight per cent., salaries 
over six per cent, and the other items about five per cent. The figures 
by provinces and groups of industries also show increases in most of the 
items. {From “Lebour Gazette,” Canada, November, 1928.) 
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TABLE I~FEDERATIONS OF HUDE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY 


Centre ! Neme of Federetion j 


i ! 

Bombay .. 1. The Central | 1. G. I. P. Railway-^ 

Labour Board. | men's Union. 

i 2. B.B.&C. 1. Rail- 

I way Employees' 

I Union. 

; 3. Bombay Port Trust 
I Enmloyees' Union. 

, 4. The Bombay Prc- 

' sidcncy Telegraph 
I Peons’ Union. 

2. The Bombay' 1. Bombay Postal 

Presidency Postal Union. 

and R. M. S., 2. Ahmedabad Postal 

Association. | and R. M. S. Union. 

3. Poona Postal I 

• j and R. M. S. Union. 

4. Poona R. M. S. 

B'Division Union. 

' 5. Ahmednagar Postal 
I and R. M. S. Union. 

! 6. Belgaum Postal 

j Union. 

! 7. Dharwar Postal and 
j R. M. S. Union. 

I 8. Jalgaon Postal and 
I R. M. S. Union. 

I 9. Nasik Postal and 
! R. M. S. Union. 

I 10. Ratnagiri Postal 
j Union. 

I 11. Satara Postal and 
I R. M. S. Union. 

12. Surat Postal and 
R. M. S. Union. 

13. Baroda Postal 
Union. 

14. Baroda R. M. S. 
Union. 

15. Bliavnagar Postal 
! and R. M. S. Union. 

{ 16. Rajkot Postal and 
j R.M,S. Union. 

3. T^e Bombay! I, T^c Bombay Post- 
Presidency Post- men's Union. 

men’s and Lower I 2. Poona District 

Grade Staff Union. ' Postmen's and Lower 
{ Grade Staff Union. 

I 3. Broach District 

j Postmen's and Lower 
I Grade Staff Union. 

I 4. Belgaum District 

Postmen's and Lower 

I Grade Staff Union. 

j ' 5. Nasik^ Divisional 

I Postmen's and Lower 
Grade Staff Union, 


Names of Principal 
Office-bearers 


President —^Rai Saheb 
Chandrika Prasad. 
Vice-President —F. J. 
Ginwala, M.A., 
LLB., M.L.C. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —S. H. 
Jhabvala, B.A. 


President —Professor V. 
G. Kale (Poona). 
General Treasurer —G. 
K. Rahalkar (P. 0. 
clerk). 

Honorary Secretary — 

S. C. Joshi. M.A.. 
LL.B., Advocate, 
M.L.C. 

General Secretary —D. 
S. Joshi (P. 0. clerk). 
Joint Secretary —L. N. 
Tapaswi. 

Assistant Secretary-^ 
V. G.Kulkami. B.A. 
(P.O. clerk). 


Presiden I —C'. M. 
Gandhi. B.A.. LL.B.. 
Advocate, Surat. 

Vice-Presidents —(I) V. 
G. Dalvi, B.A., LL.B., 
Bar.-at-Law. 

(2) M. K. Kantawala, 
M.A., Baroda. 

T r e a s u r e r —^E. M. 
Bahadurji, B.A., 
LL.B., ^licitor. 
Honorary General 

Secretar l/•*“S. G. 
Warty, M A 
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TABLE 1~FEDERAT10NS OF TRADE UNICR^S IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY-contd. 


Centre Name of Federation affiliated Names of Principal 

1 ; Unions Utnee-bearers 


Bombay— contd. .. 3. Tbe Bombayi 6. Surat District Post- Assistant Secretaries — 

Presidency Post-! men’s and Lower (I) Dhondu Keshav 

men's and Lower, Grade Staff Union. Tendulkar. 

Grade Staff Unionj 7. Baroda Divisional (2) Hari Shanker Rane. 

— contd. 1 Postmens and Lower 

Grade Staff Union. 

I I B. Kanara District 

j I Postmen’s and Lower 

} Grade Staff Union. 

I 9. Satara Divisional 
I ; Postmen’s and Lower 

I Grade Staff Union. 

' I 10. Konkan Divisional 

I ! Postmen’s and Lower 

! Grade Staff Union. 

II. Dharwar District 

, Postmen’s and Lower’ 

I Grade Staff Union | 

, 12. Khandesh Posl-| 

1 men’s and Lower| 

Grade Staff Union. j 

' I 

‘ 4 The G. I. P. I. The Wadi Bundarj President —N. M. Joshi, 
Railway Staff Union. Staff Union M.L.A., J.P. 

-- 1921. [Regit-* (G. I.P. Rly.) , Honorary Secretary —^S. 

tered on I7tb 2. The Victoria Ter-j C. Joshi, MA , LL.B., 

August 1928.] minus Commerciali Advocate, M.L.C. 

1 Section Staff Unionj General Secretary^ 

^ (G. I. P. Railway). P. S. Bakhale, B..A., 

, 3. The G. 1. P. Rail-i LL.B., Soman Build- 

way Cabin btaff, ins^. Girj?aiim Road, 

Union. Bombay. | Bombay No. 4. 

4. The G. 1. P. Assistant Secretary — 

Railway Poona Staffj P. M. Gharpure. 

; Union, Poona. ! Treasurer-A. H. 

I j 5. The G. I.P. Railway! Kirtiker, H.A., LL.R, 

Audit Staff Union. Bar.-at-law. 

I 6. The G. I.P. Railway 
! Dhond Staff Union. 

' 7. The G. I. P. Railway 
* Sholapur Staff Union.! 

8. The G. I. P. Railway! 

! j .Administrative Office! 

I Staff Union, Bombay. i 

, 9, The G. 1. P. Rail-; 
way Mechanical' 
j I Department Office! 

‘ ' Staff Union. 

5. The Bombay, 1. The Bombay Port President —S. H. Jhab- 
Tradcs Council. . Trust Employees’ vala. 

! I Union. Secretaries — 

! 2. The Bombay Port (1) R. S. Nimbkar. 

I Trust Railway- (2) Marcel Fernandes, 

men’s Union. Room No. L Improve- 

3. The G. I. P. Rail- ment 7 rust Chawl, 

way men's Union. Block No. 17, Foras 

4. The Bombay Kasbi Road. 

Karigars* Union. Treasaret — 

Syed Hussein. 


MO R 32—5 
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TABLE I-FEDERATIONS OF TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY-concld. 


Name of Federation 


Names of affiliated 
Unions 


Names of Principal 
Office-bearers 


Bombay— concld. 5. The Bombay; 5. The Jari Workers’! 

Trades Council— (Gold Thread Work-j 

contd. I ers*) Union. ^ j 

j 6. The Bombay Muni-| 
I cipal Workmen’s! 
I Union. I 

' 7. Ihe Bombay *Mill, 
Workers’ Union. j 

8. The Bombay Engi- 

' neering Men’s Union.| 

9. The Bombay Press, 
Workers’ Union. 

to. The B.B.&C. 1. 

! Railway Employees’ 

I Union. 

|I1. The Ek>mbay Tram- 
; {waymen’s Union. 


Ahmedabad .. 6. Ahmedahadil. The Weavers’ President —Miss Ann- 

Labour Union. ; Union. suya Sarabhai. 

j 2. The Winders’ Secretary —Gulzari La) 

' Union. Nanda. 

j 3. The Throstle Ahmedabad. 

j Union. Assistant Secretary — 

4. The Card Room, Khandubhai Kasan- 

Blow Room andi bhai Desai. 

' Frame Department 

' Union. 

5. The Drivers’, 

Oilmen’s and 

Firemen’s Union. 

6. The Jobbers* and 

Mukadams’ Union. 

7. T he Municipal 

Sweepers* Union. 
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TABLE B-PBINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOAffBAY PRESIDENCY 


Centre 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


; Serial 
I number 

1 

i 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


Number 

of 

members 


President or Chur- 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


BomliayCity .. 1 ; The Bombay 

Textile Labour 
Union—January 

1926. (Regis¬ 
tered on 23rd 
December 

1927. ) 


6.749 ! President —^N. M.' General Secret 

I Jo8hi,M.LA., J.P.| R. 

I Vice-Presidents — fiakhale, Servants 

! 1. R. S. Asavale, of India Society, 

i Mi-.C., J.P. Sandhurst Road, 

! 2. F. j. Ginwala, Bombay. 

M,A., LL.B., Organising Secre- 

M.L.C. tar y —S y e d 

3. S. A. Brelvi, Munawar, B.A-, 

i MA,LL.B. M.L.C. 

! 4. Mahomed Um- Assistant Secretary 
ar Rajah. —S V. Parulc- 

Treasurers — kar, M.A. 

1. S. M. Rane. 

2. Moulavi Abdul 
Row Khan Saheb. 


2 ' The National 

Union of Rail¬ 
way men of In¬ 
dia and Burma 
-April 1897. 
(Registered on 
22nd August 
1928.) 

3 The Indian 

men’s Union— 
April 1919. 

(Registered on 
1st December 
1927.) 


1,653 President —C.W. A, Secretary —E.CIark- 
Gidncy. ' son, 275, Hornby 

Vice-Presidc n t —R. Road, Fort, 
Freeman. Bom bay. 

Treasurer—G. A. 

Culler. 


21,187 President —N. M. GeneralSecretary— 

Joshi,M.L.A., J.P. Syed Munawar, 
Vice-Presidents — B.A., M.L.C., 

(1) L. G. Pradhan, Keshavji Building, 
B.A., LL.B. 2nd Floor, Carnac 

(2) R. S. Asavale. Bridge, Bombay 3. 

M.L.C., J.P. Secretaries — 

(3) J. W. Jacob. (1) Mahomed Ib- 

Treasurei —S. V. rahim. 

J Parulekar, M.A. (2) H a v a s a b 
Ameersab. 

(3) A. H. Moraes. 


4 The B. B. & 
C. 1. Railway 
E m p lo y e es’ 
Union—August 
19^. [Regis¬ 
tered on 31st 
October 1927.] 


5,230 Preside ni —Rai Honorary General 
Saheb Chandrika Secretary —S. H. 

Prasad of Ajmer. Jhabvala. 

Vice-Presidents — Secretaries — 

^ (I) F. J. Ginwala, 1. R. V. Nadkar- 
M.A,. LL.B., ni. Beryl House, 

I M.L.C. Lower Parel, 

' (2) B. F. Bradley. Bombay 13. 

; (3) S. Y. Served- 2. D. N. Dalvi. 

: l»r. 3. Marcel Fer- 

ffi Bhairoo. nandcs. 

norary Treasar- 4. R. Purandare, 


eri— 

(1) Sanmukh 1 a 1 
Ranchoddas. 

(2) T. Uttamram. 


MO R 32—5a 
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TABLE n—PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY— contd. 


Centre 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


' Serial 
number 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


Number 

of 

members! 


President or Chair- ' 
man* Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer i 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay City—' 

contd. 


5 


The G. 1. P. 

Railwa y m e n*s 
Union—Aufifusl 
1928. (Amalga¬ 
mation of the 

G, 1. P. Rjy. 

Wor k m e n ’ s 
Union and the 
G.I.P. Rly. Em¬ 
ployees’General 
Union.) fRe- 
gister^ on 5th 
October 1928.] 


41*000 


President —F, J.{ General Secretary — 

Ginwala* M.A J S. H. Jhabvala* 
LL.B.* M.LC. I B.A., Shetye 
Vice-Presidents — Building.Po iba\ di, 
(1) B. F. Bradley. Parel* Bombay 
U) D.B.Kulkarni. No. 12. 

(3) V. B. Puran- Organising Secre- 
dare. tary —K. N. 

Treasurers — Joglekar 

(1) B. D. Marathe. Secretaries - 

(2) G.S. Shirod- (1) Z. R. Chaw- 

kar. dhary. 

(2) V. P. Rele. 
Assistant Secre¬ 
taries — 

(1) K. G. Kul- 

karni. 

(2) J. L. Fatil. 


6 The Bombay 

Port Trust 
Emp 1 o y e e s’' 
Union—arch 
1920. [Regis**, 
tered on 4th 
January 1929.] 


1,893 President —F. J. Secretary —S. H. 

Ginwala, M.A.. Jhabvala, B.A.. 
LL.B, M.L.C. K.8uf Building, 
Treasurer —E. M. D’L .ima Street, 
Bahadurji. B. \ . M a 7 a g o n , 
LL.B Bomba \ 

Joint Treasure )— Assistant Secre- 

Vishnu Mahadse. tary —Sada n a n d 
Woman Gadker. 


7 The Clerks’ 
Union—A p r i 1 
1918. [Regis¬ 
tered on 8th 

October 1928.]! 

I 


327 President —a vji Jt. Hinorarij Secre- 
Govindji Shet. taries — 
Vice-President - (1) A Krishna Rao. 

K. r. Desai, B.A., (2) J. M Thakorc. 
LL.I5. ^ 22, Apollo St. 

Treasurer—A. S. Fort, Bombay. 

; Krishnan.G.D.A. 


8 ' The Bombay: 
Postmen’s i 
U n i on—J a n-\ 
uary I926.i 
(This Union; 
has taken over 
the Bombay; 
members of the 
Bomb^ Presi-i 
dency Postmen’s' 
: (including; 
I Packers) Union' 
I founded in April' 
! 19I8.J j 

i ' 


1,786 President —F. j. Homrary General 
1 Ginwala* M A., Secretaries — 

! LIJL,M.L.C. , (1)K.R. Upadhye. 
i Vice-Presid enl s — B.A., L.L.B. 

, (1) V. G. Dalvi* (2)K.S.Parulekaf, 
; B.A.. LL.B.. Bar.- 2-2A, Khotach) 

; at-Law. i Wadi, Girgaon 

(2) M. C. Chhagla*, Boml-wy 4. 

B.A., LL.B. Bar.-i Assistant Secre- 
at-Law. j tori/— 

Honorary Treasurer K. G. Rane. 

—E.M. Bahadurji*! 

B.A., LL.B. j 
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TABLE n-PRINOPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-~contd. 


Serial 

number 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Name of Union Number 

and dale of of President or Chair- 
formation members Vice-Presi- 

dent. Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay City- 

con td. 


Gimi Kamgar 
Mahamandal — 
December 192i. 

[Registered on 
21st May 
1928.1 


The Bombay 
Currency Asso¬ 
ciation—March 
1923. 


President —Kas h i-1 Secretary —Dataram 
nath Kaka! Ramchandra Ma- 


Bombav Postal 
U n i on-1907 
(Formerly 
known as the 
Bombay Postal 
Clerks’ Club). 

The Bombay 
Presidency 
T e 1 e g r a p h 
\\' o r k rtf 0 n’s 
Union—192n. 


13 fhe Govern¬ 
ment Peons’ 
and Menial; 
Service Union' 
—Fc b r u a r y, 
i 1926. i 


Tandal. 

Vice-Presi dent 


yekar, Nana Raju’s 
House, Ghorup- 


Shanker Khashi-j deo. Post No. 10, 
ram Moorkar. | Bombay. 
Treasurers — I Asstt. >ecrefary 

(1) J. B. Chawan. | S. J. Khamkar. 

(2) K. B. Aglawt. ' 


President —R. M. | 
Dongre. i 

Ficc - President— \ 
M. D. Batli\\’ala. j 
7 reasurer—S, E. | 
Kuinana. ; 


President —F. J. 

Ginwala, M.A., 
LL.B., M.L.C. 
Treasurer —R. L. 

Surve, 


Honorary General 
Secretary —S. C. 
Joshi, M.A.. 
LL.B., Advocate, 
M.L.C 

Joint Honora ry 
Secretaries — 

(1) B. B. Acharya, 

(2) B. B. Shroff, 
Currency Office, 
Esplanade Road, 
Bombay, 

Secretary—D. S. 

Joshi, Soman 
Buildings, G i r - 
gaum Road, 
Bombay No. 4. 


General Secretary — 
S. H, Jhah\ala, 


President —F. j. 

Ginwala, M.A., 
LL.B., M.L.C. 
Vice-President— 

R. S. Asa vale, 

M.LC.,j.P. 

Hon, Treasurer— 
R. F. Gorvala, 

M.A. 


B.A.. Mapla 
Mahal, Girgaiim 
; Road, Bombay 
' No. 4. 

Secretary —B. D. 
Mistry, B.A., 
LL.B. 

I /Iss// Secretary— 
I R. L. Surve. 
i Hon, General 
Secretary —S. H. 
Jhabvala, B.A., 
I Mapla Mahal, 
T h a k u r d w ar, 
Bombay. 

Jt, Hony. Secretary 
—R. F. Gorvala, 
M.A.^ 

! Asstt, Secretaries— 

; (I) N.G.Rane. 
i (2) B. B. Bhosale. 
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TABLE n-4>RINClPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PREStDENCY-^ntd 


Centre 


Bombay City*-| 

contd. 


Serial 

number 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


INumber 

! President or Chair- 
m«n,Vice-Pre»i. 
dent. Directors 
and Treasurer 


The Bombay 
Seamen’s Union' 
—March 1926. 


The Bombay Port. 
Trust Railway- 
men’s Union 
—June 1920. 

[Registered on 
10th October 
1928] 


The Bombay 
Port Trust 
Docks Staff 
U n i o n—July 
1926. 


The Wadi Bun- 
dar Staff Union 
(G. 1. P. Rly.) 
—January 1920, 

[Registered on 
7th Novem-, 
berl927.] 


The Vi c t o r 1 a| 
Terminus Com-, 
mercial Section! 
Staff Union 
(G. I. P. Rly.) 
-July \926. 
[Registered ( 
iZth October! 
1928d 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


8,548 ; President—}, B. General Secretary — 
DeSa. I A. P. DeSa, 262, 

Vice-PrcH dent — Frere Road 
J. H. Halland. ! Bombay. 

Treasurer —A. M., 

Furtado. 


I 


543 


942 


520 


135 


President —F. J. 

Ginwala, M.A., 
LL.B.. M.L.C. 
Fice-Pres ide nts — 

(1) A. Saunders. 

(2) 0. E. Godfrey.' 

( 3 ) E.L.D. Wise. ( 
Treasurer —S. S. 

Parab. 

AsstL Treasurer— 
S. H. Kharc. 

President —^F. J. 

Ginwala, M.A., 
LL.B., M.LC. 
yice^Preside nts — 

(1) N. M. Joshi, 
M.L.A., J.P. 

(2) C C. D’Sa. 

(3) C. S. Mandvi- 
iur. 

Treasurers — (1) 

T u k a r a m 
Khrishnaii. 

(2) y. .M. F. Eas- 

tellino. 

I 

President —S. C. 
Joshi, MA., 
LX..B., Advocate, 
M.LC. 

Vice-'Presi dent — 
M. G. Kulkarni. 
Treasu rer —L. 
Hanmant Ram- 
chandra. , 


General Secretary — 
S. H. IhabvaU, 
B.A., Reay 

Chamber, 0pp. 
Dockyard Road 
Station, Mazagon, 
Bombay 10. 

S ccr e t a r y —F. 
Elliot. ^ 

Asstt, Secretary — 
B. K. Parab. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —^S. H. 
Jhabvala. B.A. 
Secretary—P, P. 

Carvalho, 
Phirosha Build¬ 
ing, 0pp. Princess 
Dock Clock 

Tower, Wadi 

Bunder, Bombay. 
Assistant Secretary 
—^S. B. Singh. 


President — S, C. 
Joshi, M.A., 
LLB., Advocate,' 
M.L.C. I 

Treasurer —D. K.i 
Joshi. j 


Honorary General 
Secretary —P. Si 
Bakhale, BA, 
LLB., Soman 
Building, Gir- 
gaum Road, 
Bomb^ No. 4. 
Joint Secretaries— 

(1) D. S. Vaidya. 

(2) G. H. Kale. 

Hon. General Secret 
taru-P. S. Bakha¬ 
le. BA. LLB. 

Ji, Secretaries — 

(1) S. R. Mirashi, 

(2) D. G. Ambde- 
Inr, Soman Build¬ 
ing, Girgaum, 
Bombay No. 4, 
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TABLE nHPRlNCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-t»ntd. 


Centre 


Bombay City—| 

contd. 


Serial 

number 


22 


23 


Name of Union !Nimiber 
and date of of 
formation membersi 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


19 ' The Bombay 
M unic i p a 1 
Workmen’s 
Union— March 
1927. [Regis¬ 
tered on 21th 
August 1927.1 


20 The Jari Workers’ 

(^Id ^ thread 
workers’) Union 
-March 1927. 

21 The Bombay 

Municipal Offi¬ 
cials’ Associ¬ 
ation— A p r i 1 
1927. 


The British 
India Steam 
Na V i g a t i o n 
Coy.’s Staff 
Union—^M a y 
1927. 


The Bombav 
Taxi Orivcib’ 
Union—^August 
1928. [Regis¬ 
tered on 12th 
Sept e m h e r 
1928.] 


President or Chair-. 
man, Vice-Presi- ! 
dent. Directors ' 
and Treasurer I 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


2,109 


President —^S. H. 

Jhabvala. 

V ice-Presidenis — ' 

(1) N.R. Babu. , 

(2) S. V. Chate, 
BA 


120 Presideni —^S. H. 

Jhabvala. 


615 President —H. P. 

Mody, M.A., 
LL.B., Advocate. 
Treasurer- M. A. 
Deo. 


President —S. H. 

Jhabvala. 

Legal Adviser —B. 
D. Mistry. 


650 President^ B h a i 
Kehar Singh. 

Vice^Presid ent— 
1. Machado. 

Treas ur e rs—(1) 
Abdul Rahaman- 
khan. 

i (2) Sk. Dawood 
Abdul Rahaman 
Khan. 


Hony. General 
Secreiary—R, S. 
Nimbkar. 

Secrelary and 
Treasurer—D, M. 
Pangarkar, Im¬ 
provement Trust 
Chawls, Block 
No. 17, Room 
No. 1, Bombay 8. 
Assistant Secretary 
-• G. K. Savant. 
Secretary —a fi z 
Mahomed Ragi, 
Ghoghri Mhola, 
Nal Bazar. 
Honorary General 
Secretary —S. C. 
Joshi,MA.,LLJ}., 
Advocate.M.L.C,, 
Soman Building, 
Girgaum Road, 
Bombay No. 4. 
General Secretary 
—G. A. Vyava- 
harkar, B.A. 

Asstt. Secretary — 
J. V.Phadkc. B.A. 
Secreiarif—S, S. 
Mira)kar, Pheroze 
Building, Frere 
Road, Bombay. 
Asstt, Secretary — 
Beiliappa, Pheroze 
Building, Frere 
Road, £>mbay. 
Honorary General 
Secretary —^S. H. 
Jhabvala. B.A. 
Secretaries — 

1. P. G. Joshi, 
Devidas Lallubhai 
Building. Kenedy 
Bridge. Bombay, 

2. Sohanlal Thuma. 
S.Narayandas Lalji. 

4. V. I^mchandra- 
rao. 

5. Sakhawat 
Hussen. 

6. Sir a j u d d i n 
M a h a m a d 
Shahuddin. 

^sstsun/ Secretary 
—Amir Huesen. 
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Centre 


Serial 
I number 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


Number 
I of 
members 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors j 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Se<;rctaries 


Bombay City— 

contd. 


24 I The Bombay! 
' Kasbi Karigars’ 

* Union —March I 
i 1927. [Regis-: 
tered on 2&d. 
De c e m b e r! 
1927.] ( 

25 The Prei »8 Work-j 

ers* Union— j 
March 1927.; 
[Registered on 
j 20th Septem-| 
berl928.] j 


26 The Shop Assist-! 
ants’ Union—i 
May 1927. ■ 


27 TheG.l.P.RaiI-: 
way Cabin Staff 
U n i o n—J uly 
1927. [Regis¬ 
tered on 19th 
January 1928.] 


I 28 All India and; 
j I Burmah Covc- 

I nan ted Non- 

! Gazetted Rail-j 

j way Services: 

{ ‘ Associa t i o n—' 

i June 1926. 

{ [Registered on 

8th Mardb 
1928.] 

! 29 The G. I. P. 

' Railway Audit 

Staff Union— 
December 1927.! 


600 President "^S. H.| 

j Jhabvala, B.A. | 
7 reasurer —S y e dl 
I Ashak Hussein. 


322 


284 


Hon> Secretary — 
Syed Ashak 
Hussein, Ibrahim 
Building, 2nd floor, 
opp* J* J* Hospital, 
Bombay 9. 


310 Presidents. H, Honorary General 

Jhabvala, B.A. Secretary—B- L. 
Treasurer—V. G. Sarang, Mapla 

Rane. Mahal, Thakurd- 

j war, Bombay 4. 

; Secretaries — 

1. Kumudlal C. 
Nanavaty. 

2. Ramchan d r a 
: G. Kale. 

H. SccretaTy—V. 

Marfatia, Aspar’s 
House, 7, Khct- 
wadi, Bombay. 


150 President — ^S. 
jhabvala. B.A. 


President —S. C. 
joshi, MA.. 

LL.B., Advocate, 
M.LC. 

Vice-PrcA ident — 
C, H. Patwardhan, 
B.A. LL.B. 

T reamrer —P. S. 
Bakhale, B.A., 
LL.B. 


President —R. Bell. 
Vice-Preside n t —F. 
Mawer. 

Treasurer —^A D. 
Ellis. 


Honorary General 
Secretary —A. H, 


B.A., 

Bar.-at- 

Soman 

Gir- 

Road, 


300 


N . m: 

M.L.A..; 


President 
joshi, 

j.P. 

Vice-Preside n /—A. 
H. Kirtikar, Bar.-, 
at-Law. I 

Treasurers^. S.j 
Paithankar. j 


Kirtikar, 

LL.B., 

Law, 

Building, 
gaum 
Bombay 4. 

Joint Secretaries — 

(1) K. R. Karve. 

(2) D. V. Bhide. 

Hrmorary General 
Secretary—Ga. E . 
Townsend, 
C. 4, Wenden 
Avenue. Matunga, 
Bombay. 


General Secretary— 
S.C. joshi, MA., 
LLB., Advocate* 
M.L.C., Soman 
Building, Girgaum 
Road, Bombay 4. 
Joint Secretariesr— 

(1) M, B. Tillu. 

(2) B.G. Sule. 
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Centre 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 



Number 

® L President or Chair- 
members n,an.Vice-Pre8i- 

dent» Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay City— 30 The Bombay 
contd. Dock Workers’ 

Union “ F e b - 
ruary 1928. 

[Registered on 
24th May 
1928.] 


31 The Bombay 

Elngin e e r i n g 
Men's Union— 
February 1928. 

32 I he l^inbay 
Mill Workers’ 
Union —March 
1928. [Regis¬ 
tered on 1st 
June 1928.] 

33 The Tramw<i>- 

incn’s UnKtn. 
Bomba> -Apr 1 1 
1927. [Regis¬ 
tered on ^th 
May 1928.] 


34 ' The Royal Indian 
Marine Sea¬ 
men’s Union 
May 1928. 


839 j President—F. J. Honorary General 
i Ginwala, M.A., Secretary—S y e d 

I LL.B.,M.L.C. Muna^^ar, B.A.. 

j Vice-Presidents — M.L.C.. Khatao 

(1) R. S. Asavale, Building, First 

I M.L.C., J.P. floor, Room No.8, 

(2) S. C. Joshi, Marine Street, 

i M.A., LL.B., Fort, Bombay. 

, Advocate.M.L.C. Hony. Secretary— 
Treasarer—S. V. B. D. Mistry, 
Paruleker, M.A. B.A., LL.B, ^ 

, Assistant Secre- 
I tary —Maho m ed 

Hussein. 

250 i * * 


848 Presidents. H. decretory—Baburao 
Jhabvala, B.A. Dhondu. Shetye 

7 reasurer— Tr i m- Building,Poibavdi, 

bakrao Keshavrao. Parel, Bombay 12. 


824 Presidents. H. General Secretary— 
Jhabvald, B.A. S. A. Dange, B.A., 

VkC’Presiden t —V. Aspar Building, 

H. Joshi. , Poibavdi, Parel, 

Treasurer —P. M. Bombay 12. 

Khadilkar. SecretaryS. R. 

Shinde. 

250 President —N. M. General Secretary— 
Joshi, M.L.A. Syed Munawar, 

Vice-President —R. B,A., M.L.C., 

S. A s a \ a 1 e, Keshavji Building, 

M.L.C. 2nd floor, Carnac 

Treasure r —Sheikh Bridge, Bombay 3. 

Hussein. ' 5ecre/ari/—Sheik h 

Alh, 


35 The Bombay 488 ‘ President —N. M. Honorary General 
Mill Clerks’ i joshi, M.L.A.. Secretary- 

Union-May J. P. S. B. augale, 

1928. , Treasurer—M. K. Damodar / 

Palav. kersey Hall, Parel, 

] Bombay. 

1 SecretaryS. W. 

i Patankar. 


• Not yet appointed. 
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Centre 


I 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Number I 
of I 
jmembersj 


Bombay Qty—! 

contd. 


36 . The Bank Peons’ 
Union—J u n e 
1928. [Regis¬ 
tered on 16th 
August 1928.] 


ftresidentor Chair¬ 
man. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


315 President —S. H.! Honorary General 


Jhabvala, B.A, 
yice-Presidents — ‘ 

(1) F. J. GinwalaJ 

M.A.. LL.B.,1 

M.LC. I 

(2) S. K. Bole.' 

M.L.C. : 

Treasurer —R. Bj 
Parab. 


Secretary —S. H. 
jhabvala. B.A., 
Mapla Mahal. 
First floor, Tha- 
kurdwar. Bombay 
No. 4, 

Secretary —R. B. 
Parab. 

Assistant Secretary 
—K. A. Savant. 


37 


The Professional 
Letter-write r s*. 
Union—January 
1927. 


62 


President —S. 
joshi, M.A., 
LL.B,, Advocate,I 
M.L.C. j 

Tr e a s u r e r —P.i 
D, Kumtc. I 


C.; General Secretary 
—Pu r s h o t a in 
Dinkar Kumte, 
Soman Building. 
Girgaum Road, 
Bombay No. 4. 
Asstt, Secretary- - 
M. N. Risbad. 


38 


39 


The Bombay. 139 

Branch of All! 

India Tele-| 
graph Union —\ 

June 1928. 


The Bombay; 54,000 
Girni Kamgar! 

U n 1 o n—May 
1928. [Regis-! 
tered on 23rd 
May 1928.] 


40 


The Bombay Tc-1 
lephone Com-1 
pany £mplo-| 
yees’ Union 
March 1928. 
[Registered on 
21st Angnei 
1928.] 


195 


President —N. M.l Hony. Secretary — 
Io8hi,M.LA.J.P. S.C. Joshi. M.A., 

Vice-Prestd e n t — LL.B., Advocate, 

N A. Inamdar. M.L.C. 

Treasurers--(\) D. Assistant Secretary 
S. Kulkarni. —Gunaji Govind, 

(2) K. M. Naik. Soman Building, 

Girgaum. Bombay 
No. 4. 


A. 


General Secretary 
—S. A. Dangc. 
Secretaries — 

(1) G. S. Satam. 

(2) V.K.Tawadc. 

(3) K. N. Jogl^ 

kar, Kondaji 
Building, Pare!, 
Bombay. 


President —A. 

Alve. 

Vtce-Presid en t s — 

(1) S. H. Jhab¬ 
vala. 

(2) B. F.Bradley. 

(3) R. S. Nimb- 
lur. 

(4) P. T. Tam- 
bhanekar. 

T reasurers — 

(1) B.T. Alve. 

(2) S.V.Ghate. 


President —F. J. Honorary General 
Ginwala, M.A., Secretary-~B, D. 


LL.B.. M.LC. 

Treasurer —P. S. 
Lobo. i 


Mistry, BA„ 
LL£„ 510, Kal- 
badevi Road, 

Bombay 2,* 
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Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Centre 


I Serial 
{number 


Name of Union ! Number 
and date of of 
formation I members 

. j 

! i 

j 

__ _ i 


President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay City—*; 
concld. ! 


4i j The G. I. P. 
Railway Ad¬ 
min ist r a t iv c 
Office Staff 

Uni o n—M a y 
1928. 


42 > The G. I, P. 
Railway Mecha- 
i nical Depart- 
j ment Office 
Staff Union— 
1 July 1928. 
[Registered on 
13th October 
1928.] 

43 The Customs 
Clerical Em¬ 
ployees’ Union 
—Nov e m b e r 
1927. 


1 

i 


150 ! President —S. C. General Secretary — 

1 Joshi, M.A., P. S. Bakhale, 
I LL.B., M.L.C. Soman Building, 

, Vice-Preside ni — Girgaum, Bom- 

Dr. Mac Donald. bay No. 4. 

' Treasurer —N. G. Asstt. Secretaries — 
Kale. (1) Green. 

(2) Patwardhan, 

216 President —P. S. Hony, Gtneral 

Balchle, B.A., Secretary —P. S. 

LL.B. Kolhatkar, B.A., 

Vice -President —A. Soman Building, 

H. Kirtikar, B.A., Girgaum Road, 

LL.B., Bar.-at Bombay No. 4. 
Law. Joint Secretaries^ 

T r e as u r e r s— 1. D. M. Kharkar. 

I. T. A. AJve. 2. G. P. Shete. 

2. N. R. Hatode. 

* President—N, M. Secretaries —(1) S 

Joshi, M.LA., C. Joshi, M.A., 

J. P. LL.B., Advocate, 

T reasurer —R. V. M.L.C. 

Borgaonker. (2) A. S. Devas- 

ihali. 

Asstt, Secretaries — 

(1) R. R. Chitre. 

(2) B.M.Parliker. 

(3) D. M. Sarpot- 
dar. 


i 

! 


i 


1 


44 ! I hc Mazagon 
I Dock Envj 
ployees’ Lin ion 

—March 1928. 

i [Registered on 
I 8th January 
1929.1 


1 

45 ‘ The Bombay Oil 
! C o m p a n 1 cs’ 
I E m p 1 o y e cs* 
! Union-Octobc r 
i 1928. [Regis- 
I tered on 18th 
December 
I 1928.1 


1,153 I Pre rdcnf—F. J. General Secretary 

i Ginv>'ala. M.A.. -S. H. Jhabvala, 

LL.B., M.L.C. B.A. 

yice~Pres ident — Hiitiy, Secretary — 
R. A. Gole. S. B. Phulsoonge, 

Treasurer —A. V. Esoof Building, 
D Souza. Nawab Tank. 

, Bridge, Bombay 

No. 10. 

169 i President —R. S. Hcny, General 

. Nimbkar. i Seer ei ary—D, 

' Vice-Preside n I s — M. Pangarkar. 

’ (1) S. H. Jhab-' Asstt. Secretary— 

{ vala,B.A. R. P. Naik. 

I (2) N a r a y a n 
{ Shiwaji. 
j Treasurer-D, M. 
i Pangarkar. 


Total Members, 

Bombay City. 160,787 


• Not reported. 
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! ' ' '! .. .' 1 


I 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


Number 

of 

members 


President or Chair- I 
man, Vice-Presi- ! 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


46 The Weavers* 825 Presid e n t —M i s s, Secreta r C» u 1- 
U n i o n—Feb- Anusuya Sarabhai,< zari Lai Nan^, 

ruary 1920. Sewa Ashram, Labour Union 

Ahmedabad. Office, Mirzapur 

Road, Ahmedabad. 

Assistant Secre* 
tar y —K ban du- 
bhai Kasanbhai 
Desai, Solicitor 
G i r d h u r 1 a Ps 
House, Mandvini 
Pole, Ahmedabad. 


i 47 

1 

TTc Winders* 
Un i 0 n— June 
1920, 

120 

Do. 

Do. 

; 48 

l*he Throstle 

U n i o n—Feb¬ 
ruary 1920. 

11,180 

Do. 

Do. 

49 

The Card Room, 
Blow Room and 
Frame Depart¬ 
ment Union— 
August 1920. 

3.725 

Do. 

Do. 

50 

1 

The Drivers’, Oil 

1 men’s and Fire¬ 
men’s Union— 
S eptember 
1920. 

525 

Do. 

Do. 

51 

The Jobbers’, 700 
and Mukadams’l 

Union—^March’ 

1926. 

Do. 

i;o, 

52 

The Municipal 
S w e e p e r 8* 
Un io n — Jan¬ 
uary 1928. 

200 

Do. 

Do 

53 

The B. B. &C.I. 
Railway Em¬ 
ployees’ Asso- 
1 ciation—F e b - 

6,032 

President— J. 
Patel, Bar.-at-law. 

Honorary General 
Secretary — ^M. V. 
Kothari. Old Parsi 
Chawl, Panch 

i 

ruary^ I920.j 

[Registered on; 

1 27th October, 

1 1927.1 1 


Koova, Ahmed¬ 
abad. 

54 

i 

' Ahmedabad 
Postal and R. 

: M. S. Union- 
January 1924. 

1 

160 

Presidmt —^N. M.; 
Desai, BA.i 

LL.B. 1 

1 Vice-Presideni — ^W,' 

I S. Pascoe. 

1 Treasurer—]. G.j 

1 Patel. 

Secretary— D. S, 
Patel. Office of the 
Superinte n d e n t 
of Post Offices, 
Ahmedabad. 

Asstt. Secretary— 
P. B.Shah. 
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A hmedabad 

—contd. 


55 Gujarat Post-I 127 j President —V. J.: Secretary —V. 

i men's Unionj 1 Patel. Bar.-at-l Kothari. 0 I d 

—^Siptember! j Law. I Parsi Chawl, 

1927. ! Punch K oo V a, 

Ahmedabad. 


Total Members, i 

Ahmedabad .. 23,594 j 


Karachi 


Hyderabad 


56 , N. W. Railway 955 Divisional President Honorary Divisional 

(Recognised) i —^Radhakishan A.; Secretary—• jeiha- 

Union (Karachi Mathrani. | nand. Clerk. Divi- 

District)—1920. Vice-President — sional Su^rinten- 

j Khemchand. dent’s Office Com- 

! Treasurer — mercial, Karachi, 
Govtrdharidas. N. W. R. 

I Organising Secretary 
—Pahdajiai, 

' , Henorary Joint 

Secretary’'R K. 
S)dh\a. 

57 The Karachi 91)0 President —Narayan- General Secretary — 

Municipal das Anandjee, P o o n a b h a i 

Sweepers'Union \LLC. Manaiya, Karachi 

—January 1927 Vice-President — , Municipal 

[Registered on Shivji Narain. ! Sweepers’ quar- 

Sth January Hony. Treasurer— ters. Nabibux 

1928.] Lalchand Pana- Road, Karachi. 

chand. i Secretary —J. K. 

’ Champ a n e r i a, 

B.A. (National). 

58 TTie Indian 25 Pr c $ i d e n t —Dr. Hony, Secretary — 

Seam e n ’ s Tarachand j. Abdul Rahiman 

Union, Karachi Lalwanl, Robson Dr, Lalw-ani’s 

—July 1927, Road, Karachi. Dispensaiy,Indian 

Village, Keamari. 


59 The Karachi 
Port Trust 
l..abour Union 
—Nov ember 
1928. 


60 The Sind 
Worker’s Union| 
“-October 1927.1 

I 

I 


, President -Narain- * 

das Anandjee, 

M.LC. 

Vice-Preside n t s — 

: (1) Dr. Tarachand. 

(2) Bhagwan Babli. 

■ (3) H. Charan- 
j singh. 

' (4) Suleman Valim. 

T re asurei —K. 

1 

240 President —Vishin- Secretary —T. A. 
I sing Atmasing. M a h t a n i , 

! Khuhbati Street, 

j Hyderabad (Sind). 


* Not reoorted. 
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Centre 


Serial 
(number 


Name of Union ; Number| 
and date of of 
formation Imembersl 


I 


PoOlM 


61 


The Press Work-, 
ers’ Union—, 
February 1921. 


62 The Mi 1 i t a r y 
Accounts Asso- 
ciati o n—a n- 
uary 1920. 


63 The Poona Post 
and R. M. S. 
Union—January 
1919. 


64 


The Poona 
R. M. S. B- 
Division Union 
-April 1926. 


63 


The Poona Dis¬ 
trict Postmen's 
and Lower 
Grade Staff 
Union—1923. ! 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi- ; 
dent. Directors 
and Treasurer ’ 


75 I President — John! 
Mathews. 


Secretory and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Secretary —G. T. 
Sakpal, 1394, 
Kasba, Poo.'ia 
City. 


1,738 I President —G. G.j General Secretary — 

, Purandare. | (I) G. S. Kulkami, 

, Vice-Presidents — i 210, Shukrawar 

(1) B. A. Bendre. j Peth, Poona City. 

(2) K. K. Kale. ! Secre/orics — 

, (I) P. V. Malay. 

(2) G. T. Phadnis. 

’ (3) D. G. Bade. 


280 


303 


I President — ^N. C. Hontj. Secretary — 
Kclkar, M.Lj\..j N.‘ V. Bhonde. 
Editor, “ Kesari." B..\., LL.B. 
ice-President— ' ( eneral Secretary — 

S. G. Vaze. BA, B. V Maybhale. 
Treasurer "R. H. Secrefuries — 
Dand-Ur. 0) G. K. Kanadc. 

(2)M. R. Inamdar. 

! , /Iwri'an/ Secretary 

~V. H. Kelkar. 
170, Bud h war 

( Peth, Poona City, 

President — C. V. Honorary General 
I Rajan, B.A. Secretary —R. M. 

; Vice-President—P. ’ K a r 1 e k a r, 9, 

; '\. Vaidya. Shukrawar Peth, 

Treasurer—B, N.j Poona City. 

Belhr. I Hnny. Secretary — 

' ' P. S, Karnlapur- 

‘ kar. 

Joint General 
I Secretary —D. P. 

I Brahme. 


336 , President —G. K. Honorary General 

j Gadgil, Bar.-at- Secretary —^S. S. 
, Law. i More. B.A., 

I Vice-President — i LL.B. 

D. V. Ambekar. Honorary Secre- 

Honorary Treasurer] taries— 

-P.K.Sherc. (1) R G. Jadhav, 
240, Budhv^ar 
Peth, Poona City. 
(2) D. S. Desh- 
Dande. 

Assktani Secretary 
—^Sk, Baboo 
Shaikh Hyder. 
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Centre 


Poona—contd. 


Names and addresses of prindpal 
Office-bearers 


, Serial 
! number 


Name of Union Number (-- 


and date of 
formation 


members! 



President or Chair¬ 
man» Vi<»-Presi- 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


I 


66 ; The G. I. P. 
Railway Poona 
} Staff Union— 
August 1927. 

[Registered on 
2l8t May 
1928.] 


694 Presideni —^S. C. 

• Joshi, M.A.,j 
LL.B., Advocate,; 
M.L.C. 

Vice-President — 

D. Shivsbankar. | 
Treasurer —S ha i k' 
Abdul Rahiman. i 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Hcnorary General 
Secretary —N. V. 
Bhonde, B,A., 
LL.B.. 

Joint Secretaries — 

(1) B. S. Manda- 
vale. 

(2) S. W. Vaidya, 
487, Ravivar Peth, 
Poona Gty. 


67 The Kirkec 
Arsenal Work¬ 
men’s Union. 
Kirkee, f'oona 
-July 1928. 


499 President —D. R. General Secretary — 

Thergdi. Jadhav, 133 Bazar 

Vice-President —M. Street, Kirkee. 

V. Chumare. Secretary —R a m - 

Treasurer — chandra Nar&u. 

Narayan Babec. 


Broach 


68 Broach District 
Postmen's and 
Lower Grade 
Staff Union. 


24 President —H. D. Honorary General 
Thakore, Secretary —K. ]. 

LL.B. Mishra, t,o 

Vice-President —R. Gopaljee’s Man- 
C. Sheth, B.A.. dir, Broach. 

LLB. 

H(norary Treasurer 
—Tribhuwand a s 
Namchand. 


Ahmednagar 


Belgaum 


69 Ahm e d n a g a r 

Postal and R. 
M. S. Union— 
1920. 

70 Belgaum Postal 

Union-1920, 


71 i Belgaum District 
j Postmen's and 
j Lower Grade 
I Staff Union— 
January 1924. 


448 Presideni —K. S. Secret a r y —S. D. 

Mrodia. Bhave, Ahmed- 

Vice-P resident —Y. nagar, 

S. Patki. 

118 President —D. V. Secretary—Q, V. 

Belvl, M.L.A. Vaidya. Belgaum. 

I ice-President — K. i 
G. Sahasrabudhe. 

91 President —^B. K. Honorary Secretary 

Dalvi, B.A., LL.B., -0. R. Patil, c.o 
, Vice-President —V.' BelgaumP.Office. 
; S.Yardi, 

Treasura —M. S.| 

; Taini. , 


Dhanvar 


72 


Dharwar Postal 
and R. M. S. 
Union—^August 
1919. 


156 President—W. N.i 

S g, BA, LL.B.,| 
.L.C., Dharwar.! 
Vke-Prtsiden /—P.i 
Y. Deshmukh. 

! Treasurer—K, A. 

I Koti. 


General Secretary — 

R. N Bctgiri. 
Secretary-^. H. 

Ghaisas, Mangal- 
war Peth. Gandhi 
Chowk, Dharwar. 
/Iss/f. Secretary— 

S. D.Gadre. 
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TABLE n-PRlNaPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-contd. 


Centre 


Hubli 


Jalgaon 


Serial 

number 


73 


Nasik 


Ratnagiri 

Malwan 


Name of Union Number 
and cate of of 
formation members 


Dharwar District 
Postmen's and 
L-owcr Grade 
Staff Union 
June 1927. 


74 I Jalgaon Postal! 
and R. M. SJ 
Union—r i I 
1919. 


75 The Khandeshj 
' Postmen’s andj 
Lower Grade 
Staff Union—I 
Se p t e m b e rj 

1928. I 


76 Nasik Postal and, 

R. M. S- Union, 
—1920, 

j 

77 Nasik Divisional' 

Postmen’s and* 
Lower Grade I 
Staff Union™- 
.Inly 1918. j 

1 


78 I Ratnagiri Postal 
! Union-1922. > 


79 ; Konkan 
I sional 


Divi-. 
Post¬ 
men's and 
Lower Grade 
Staff Union— 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


100 ; President —S. A.i Honorary Secretary 

Pirjadc, Vakil, i —G. R. Pawar. 

Hubli. I Assistant Secretary 

Vice-President — Y.i —^K. K. Pawar. 

S. Syed. 


156 


122 


President —H. V.! 

Kolhatkar, B.A., 
LL.B. * 

Vice-PreUde n t ~- 
V. S. Agashe. 
Treasurer —R. H. 
Date. 


Secretary —^N. G. 

Nephadkar, Bali- 
ram Peth, Jalgaon, 
East-Khandesh. 
Assit. Secretary — 
R. D. Mendki. 


Presiden —S. M. General Secretary — 
Sonalkar. V. V Gandhi, 

k ice-Presid e n t — B..\. 

K. M. Sonalkar. 

Tre usurer — D.' 

Naravan Shet, 

B.A.' 

Asstt. Treasure — 

M. R. Cbaudfari. 


155 : Preside nt —Rao Secretary—-R, T. 
j Saheb Gogatc. Lele, Nasik. 


105 


108 


219 







Nenirker. 

Asstt. Treasurer — 
A. A. Rane. 

Satani 

•• 

80 

Satara Postal and 
R.M.S. Union 
-1919. 

278 

President —R, V, 

Deshpande. 


Pre^ddent —R. B. 
Gogate, B.A., 
l.L.B. 

P iie-President- D 
I. Kaly»<sbi. 
Treasurer—}. M. 
joshi. 


President —Dr. R.i 
K. Gawande.j 

Vice-President — V.; 
S. Kuikarni. | 
Hony. General 
Treasurer —R. 


Secretary —W. N. 
Nagpurkar, New 
Market. Nasik. 
Assistant Secretary 
—A. f*. Shrotriya. 


Secretary—A. K. 
Murtuza, Ratna¬ 
giri. 

General Secretary 
—R. S. Karmal- 
ker, Malwan. 
Ratnagiri. 
Assistant Secre¬ 
taries — 

(1) S. K.Teli, 

(2) P. G. Kidye, 


Secretary-^, K. 
Datye, Satara. 


Information not received. 
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Gjntre 


Sunit 


Baroda 


Miraj 


Sholapor 


' Serial 
I number 


Bi 


Bhatmafar 

Karwar 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Name of Union 

and date of , oi n • j . r-i • 
formation imembers Chair- 


Number i 
of ‘ 


I 


Surat Postal and 
R. M. S. Union 
—!92L 

82 I Surat District 
Postmen *8 and 
Lower Grade 
Staff Union— 
No V e m b e r 
1923. 


83 Baroda Postal 

Union—1920. 

84 Baroda R. M. S. 

Union—1924. 

83 Baroda Division- 
a! Postmen *8 
and Lower 
Grade Staff' 
! Union. 


86 


Bhavnagar Postal 
and R. M. S. 
Union—1923. 


87 Rajkot Postal 
I and R. M. S. 

I Union—1923. 

88 I Kanara District 
j Postmen's and 
I Lower Grade, 

Staff Union— 
j August 1924. 


89 


90 


Satara Divisional, 
Postmen's and: 
Lower Grade, 
Staff Union 
-1926. 


The G. I. P. 

Railway Shola-' 
pur Staff Union 
—Dec ember; 
1927. 


Jw 


192S.1 


man. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


103 


96 Presiden i —Rao 
Saheb V. C. 
Jadhav. B.A. 
Vict-Presidmt — K. 
N. Desai. 

Honorary General 
Treasurer—C, N. 
Saraiya. 

187 President —C. M. 
Doctor. 


Sectary—B, N. 
Mistry, Surat. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —^S. V. 
Vohora, B.A.. 
LL.B.. Nanpura. 
Surat. 

Secretary —Ganga - 
ram Vishram. 
Assistant Secretary 
-N. R. More. 
Secretary— V. 
joshi. 


293 President —K. L. 

N. Iyer. 


50 President —^D. 
Chitre, Vakil. 


93 


143 Vice^Presi d ent- 
D. R. Ulkaka. 


63 


N. Honoraiy Secretary 
—^B. B. Palekar. 
Editor. “ Jagriti ** 
Assistant Senary 
—G. R. Bhurte. 

Secretary—T, J. 
Parelch, Bhav** 
nagar. 

Secretary —^P. P. 
Dheban. Rajkot 


President —M, G. 
Chandaw a r k a r. 
Vke-President — S. 
S. Nagarkatte.l 
B.A., LL.B. 
Treasurer —A. V. 
Prabhu. 


Honorary Secretary 
—^T. A. MahaUar. 
^4jsu/anf Secretary 
—D. R. Telang. 
Habbu Road. 
Karwar. 


149 j President—B, K. Honorary Generd 

i joshi. High Court Secretary —Ismail 
VaUl. I Saheb Salati. 

I Miraj. 

1 Honorary Secretary 
I -K.G.Arge. 


944 


President —V. N. 
Mohall»r. B.A., 
LLJB. ! 

y fce-Presidenf—K. 
B. Antrolikar. 
M.B. B.S. 
Treasurer —G. W. 
Abhyankar. | 


Honorary General 
Secretary —N. T. 
Vaishampa y a n. 
444. South 
Kasba. Sholapur 
City. 

Secreiary — 
P, V. Chaphalkar. 


MO g 32—6 
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TABLE n-PRlNClPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY— concld . 

Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 

Serial Name of Union * Number --- 

numUr Secretai^ md 

I man, Vice-Presi- Assistant 

dent. Directors Secretaries 

I i and T reasurer 


Sholapur- 91 The Bombay ^000 j President--Dr. K. General Secretary^ 

contd. Textile Labour , B. Antrolikar, R. R. Bakbale. 

Union (Sho- 1 M.B. B.S. Secretaries— 

lapur Branch)' i Treasurer —R. V. (1) V. B. Khedgi- 

—May 1928. ' Lalit, B.A., LL.B. kar, B.A., Hajumai 

I Chowk, 244, 

I , South Kasha, 

1 I Sholapur City. 

! . j(2) A. R. Kurban 

J I Hissain. 

Kurla .. 92 The Kurlaj 500 j Presidcrit~N . M.| General Secretary 

Match Factory! , Joshi,M.L.A. | —S. V.Parulekar. 

Labour Union' y'ice-^Presidents — I Assistant Secretary 

-May 1928. | (1) G. N. Sahas-! --K. V. Bandal. 

rabudhe. Servants of India 

(2) C. N. Kal- Society’s Home, 

yankar. Sandhurst Road, 

Treasurer —R R Bombay, 
i^khale. 

Ambernath .. 93 , The Ambernath 733 President—N. M.j General Secretary 

' Labour Union Joshi, M.L.A.,j —G. N. Sahasra- 

-May 1928. J.P. I budhe, B.A., 

! Vice-President —S. ' Khuntavli, Am- 

K. Bole, M.L.C. bernath Kalyan. 

I i Treasurer —G. N. 

Sahasr a b u d h e, 

1 b.a. 

Dhond 94 The G. I. P.' 212 President-'S. C. Honorary General 

RalWay Dhondi Joshi, M.A., Secretary —L. P. 

i ; Staff Union—| LL.B., Advocate, A. Mudliar, 

December 1927.' M.L.C. Dhond. 

I Treasurer —D. P.i Assistant Secretary 

' Joshi, —D. A. Bhaga-> 

wat. 

Total members,! 13,691 

Rest of thej 
' Presidency. I- 

Total members,; 198,072 
; Bombay Presi-| 

dency. 
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TABLE m-lNCOME AND EXPENDITURE OE PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Centre 

1 

1 Serial 
i number 

i 

1 Average 
' monthly 
income for 

Name of Union latwt 

quarter 

for which 
information! 
is available! 

i 

Sum paid per i 
member 

Average 
monthl> 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 


1 

1 

Rs. 1 


Rs. 

Bombay City 

.. 1 1 

The Elombay Tex- 923 ! 

tile Labour Union. 

[Registered on 

23rd December 

1927.] 

As. 4 per month 
for men ; 2 as. for 
women. 

1,310 


llie National 
Union of Railway- 
men of India and 
Burma. [Regis¬ 
tered on 22nd 
August 1928.J 


3,450 


3 The Indian Sea¬ 

men’s Union. 

(Rostered on 
1st December 
1927.] 

4 ! The B. B. & C. I. 

Railway £m- 
; ployees’ Union. 

! [Registered on 
31st October 
; 1927.] 


1,158 


Rs. 1-8-0 per 2,850 

month for those 
earning over 
Rs. 100 (“A" class 
members) ; Re. 1, 
per month for 
those earning be-, 
tween Rs. 75 and 
Rs. 100 r B” 
class members); 

As. 12 per month' 
for those eaming| 
between Rs. 50. 
and Rs. 75 (“ C 
class members); 

As. 6 per month 
for those earning 
between Rs. 25 
and Rs. 50 (“ D ** 
class members); 
and As. 3 fori 
those earning less! 
thanRs. 25rE** 
class members). 


1,353 Rs. 3 per year 


1 

5 i The 

G. I. P. 

1,984 

1 Railwa y 

men’s 


j Union. 

[Regis** 


1 tered < 

on 5di 


: October 

1928.] 



As. 2 for those 
earning Rs. 25 and 
under per month; 
As. 4 for those 
earning between 
Rs. 25 and Rs. 50' 
per month ; As. 8! 
for those earning 
over Rs. 50. En-i 
trance fws^ same 
as subscriptions. 

As. 2, As. 4 and 
As. 6. per month 
as per income. 


1,222 


1,185 


1,214 


MO R 32-“6a 
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TABLE nt-lNCOME AND EXPENOTTURE (XF PRINCIPAL TKAIffi UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-^nta. 





Average 

! 

Average 




monthly 


monthly 




income for 


expenditure 

Centre 

Serial 

number 

Name of Union 

latest 

quarter 

Sum paid per 
member 

for latest 
quarter 




for which 


for which 




information 

j information 




is available 


1 is avaiUbie 




Rs. 


1 

Rs. 

Bombay City— 

6 

The Bombay Port 

371 

' As. 2 for those 

210 

contd* 


Trust Employees* 


1 earning Rs. 23 




Union. [Regis** 


1 and under ; As. 4 




. tered on 4th 

1 

. for those earning! 


' 

1 January 1929] 

1 

Rs. 50 and under ; 

1 As. 8 for those 

1 earning above 

! Rs. 50 per month. 



! 7 

The Clerks* Union. 

76 

I As. 4 per month .. 

206 



[Registered on 
8th October 



j 



1928.] 





i ® 

1 Hie Bombay Po8t-| 

582 

As. 8 per month for 

542 


1 

1 

1 men's Union. | 

1 

i 

postmen (over¬ 
seers, readers, 

j sorting postmen; 



1 

1 


and postmen) 



j 1 

I 1 

1 


As. 2 per monthj 
for packers, 



' 

1 1 



(runners, local; 

peons, boy. 



1 

i 



messengers andj 
packers). | 



1 ^ 

Gimi Kamgar 

661 i 

As. 4 per month ..j 

210 


j 

Mah a m a n d a 1 





[Registered on 
2l8t May 1928.] 


! 

Rs. 3 for clerks and! 



! 

! The Bombay Cur* 

33 

84 



rency Association. 


annas 8 for; 

menials per year, j 



11 

1 Bombay Postal 

555 

As. 8 per clerk ;| 

28a 



Union. 


A8.4per postman;i 
As. 2 for inferior; 






employee. i 



12 

The Bombay Presi¬ 
dency Telegraph 

144 

As. 4, As. 6 and! 

8a 




As. 8 per month' 




Workmen’s 

Un’on. 


as per income. j 




The Government 

175 

As. 4 per month.. 

7a 


1 

Peons' and Menial 
Service Union. 





14 

The Bombay 

1,722 

Rs. 5 per year 

846 



1 Seamen’s Union. 




15 

The Bombay Port 

128 

As. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 

91 


1 

Trust Kailif^y- 
men’s Union. 

[Registered on 
10th October 


per month accord¬ 
ing to pay. 




1 

1928.] 


i 
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TABLE m-INa»lE AND EXPENDnDRE OT PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-ooiitd. 





Average 

j 

i 

Average 




1 monthly 

1 

monthly 




income for, 

expenditure 

Centre 

Serial 

number 

Name of Union 

latest 

quarter 

j Sum paid per 
j member 

for latest 
quarter 




for which 

1 

for which 




information 

I information 



1 

is available 

1 

1 is available 



i 

Rs. 


Ri. 

Bombay Gty— 

16 j 

i The Bombay Port 

290 

1 As. 8 per month 
for derks and 

206 

contd. 


Trust Docks Stai^ 





Union. 

1 


1 Superior Staff; 

; As. 4 for adult 






menials and As. 2 


1 

i 




' for boy menials 
1 per month. 



17 i 

The Wadi Bundar 

243 

As. 4 per month 

213 



Staff Union (G. 1. 
P. Rly.) [Ragis^ 
fared on 7th 


for clerical staff 
and As. 2 per 
month below 

1 



Novambar 19Z7»]| 

1 

clerical. 



18 

The Victoria' 

27 

As. 4 per month for 

12 



Terminus Com- 


! clerical staff and 




merdal Section 
Staff Union 

1 

As. 2 per month 
' below clerical. 




(G. I. P. Rly.). 

1 

1 




(Regiaterad on 
12th October 

1 





1928.] 


1 



19 

The Bombay 

! 209 

1 As. 2 per month 

13 



Municipal Work¬ 

1 

1 for those earning 




men's Union. 


below Rs. 20; As. 4 




[Ragittared on 


for those earning 




24th Augnat 


between Rs. 20 to 




1927.1 


. Rs. 50; As.6for 
j those earning 

above Rs. 50. 

} 



20 

The Jari Workers* 
(Gold thread! 
workers) Union. ' 

75 

' Rs. 2 per annum .. 

75 



21 

The ^ Bombay 

129 

! Rs. 4 per year 

163 

1 


Municipal Offi¬ 
cials* Association. 


1 



22 

1 The B r i t i 8 h| 

30 

' As. 2 per month 

10 



' India Steam 


I for those earning 

I 

1 


N a V i gatiori 


below Rs. 20; As. 4 

! 



Coy. *8 Staff 


for those earning 




Union. 


between Rs. 20 



j 



to Rs.^; As. 8 
for those earning 
above Rs. 50. 



23 

The Bombay Taxi 

915 

Re. 1 per month.. 

251 



Drivers* Union. 





[Ragittared on 
12di Saptambar 

: 





1928.] 
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TABl£Il^>mCOM£ AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
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Centre 

Serial 

number 

1 

Average 
monthly 
income for 

Name of Union lat^t 

quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 

i 

1 

Sum paid per } 
member | 

1 

1 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 



, Rs. , 

1 

Rs. 

Bombay City— 
contd. 

24 

1 

The Bombay Kasbij 142 

Karigars* Union. 

[Registered on 

22nd December 

1927.] 

As. 8 per month .. 

126 


25 

The Press Work-' 28 

ers* Union. 

[Registered on 

20th September 

1928.] 

i 

As. 4 for those 
earning Rs. 20 or 
more and As. 2 
for those earning 
less than Rs. 20 
per month. 

14 


26 

The Shop Assis- 30 

tants’ Union. 

As. 4 per month 
for those earning 
under Rs. 25; As. 8 

15 


27 


28 


The G. I. P. Rail^ 
way Cabin Staff 
Union. [Regit« 
tercd on 19th 
January 1928.] 
All India and 
Burma-Covenant¬ 
ed Non-Gazetted 
I Railway Services 
' Association. 
(Registered on 

««_1. 4AOO 1 


31 


345 


for those earning 
over Rs, 25. 

As. 4 per Cabin- 
man and Record¬ 
ers and As. 2 per 
leverman per 

month. 

Rs. 5 entrance fee 
and Re. 1 per 
member per 

month. 


Workers* Union.' 

; [Registered on! 
24th May 1928.] | 

31 i The Bombay} 
I Eng i n e e r i n g| 
Men’s Union. I 


32 ; The Bombay MiU| 
I Workers* Union.: 

i (Registered oii{ 
1st June 1928 ] • 


83 


As. 4 for those 
earning Rs. 10 or 
nrore and Anna 1, 
for those earnins' 
less than Rs. tOi 
per month. 

As. 4 per month .. 


51 


227 


29 

The G. I. P, Rail¬ 

65 

As. 4 per clerk 

43 


way Audit Staff 


and As. 2 for 



Union. 


others. ' 


30 

T he Bon bay Dock 

79 

As. 4 per month. 

42 


19 


* Not reported. 
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TABLE 11I-1NCX>ME AMD EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-<ontd. 


Centre 

Serial 

number 

i 

Average 
monthly 
income for 

N«t.eo{ Union ' 

; for which 
information; 
is available 

Sum paid per 
member 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 


1 

1 

I 

1 

, R*- , 


Rs 

Bombay City—j 

1 33 

The Tramway- 123 

Annas two for those' 

61 


concld. 


I men 8 Union.' 

[Registered on 
; 24th May 1928.] 


earning below 
Rs. 25 and As. 4 
for those earning 
Rs.25 and above 
per month. 


I ^4 

The Royal Indian 
Marine Seamen’s 
Union. 

* 

Rs. 3 per year 


1 

The Bombay Mill 
Clerks’ Union. 

41 

As. 4 per month .. 

9 

' 36 

The Bank Peons* 

66 

As. 2 for those 

54 


Union. [Regis¬ 
tered on 16th 
August 1928.] 


37 The Professional 

l^etter-wr iters* 
Union, ’ 

38 The Bombay, 

Branch of .Alli 
India Telegraph 
Union. I 


39 The Bombay Girni 

Kamgar Union. 

[Registered on 
23rd May 1928.] 

40 The Bombay Telc-i 

phone Companv 
' Employees*' 
{ Union. [Rcfis- 
! tered on Zlsti 
I August 1928.] 


earning below 
Rs. 20 and as. 4 
for those earning 
above Rs. 20 per 
month. 

30 As. 8 per month .. 


70 As. 4 for those 
! earning less than’ 
Rs. 50; As. 8 for 

those earning 
between Rs. 50i 
and Rs. 100; As. 
12 for those 

earning Rs. 100 
and Rs. 150; and' 
Re. 1 for those 
I earning Rs. 150 
and above per 
month. 

• As. 4 per month .. 


45 I As. 4 for those 
! earning between 
: R8.5to49;As.6| 
for those between 
i Rs. 50 to 99 ; and 
I As. 8 for thosej 
' earning Rs, 100| 
j and above per 
I month. 

I 


56 


28 


• Not reported. 
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TABLE mHMCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESmENCY-contd. 


Centre 


Serial 

number 


Bombay City—j 
concld. 


Abmedabad 


41 


42 


43 


44 


Name of Union 


I Average 
I monthly 
income forj 
latest 
quarter j 
for which j 
information 
is available! 


45 


46 

47 

48 


49 


The G. I. P. Rail, 
way Administra^j 
live Office Staff] 
Union. 

The G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way Mechanical 
Department Office, 
Staff Union. I 
[Registered onj 
13th October! 
1928.] I 

The Customs! 
Clerical Employ^ 
ees* Union. 

The M a z a g o n 
Dock Employees' 
Union. [RegiS'' 
tered on 8th 
January 1929.] 


The Bombay Oil] 
Companies' Em¬ 
ployees’ Union. 

[Registered on 
18th December 
1928.] 


The Weavers' 

Union. 

The Winders'! 

Union. 

The Throstle! 

Union. 


The Card Room, 
Blow Room and 
Frame Depart¬ 
ment Union. 


Rs. 


49 


778 

20 


541 


Sum paid per 
member 


Avera^ 
monthly 
expenditure 
; for latest 
I quarter 
' for which 
I information 
is available 


As. 4 for clerks! 
and As. 2 for! 
others. | 


( ! 

I As. 4 per month .. j 


As. 4 for those 
earning below 
Rs. 5C, As. 8 for 
those earning bet¬ 
ween Rs. 50 andl 
R8.99. Re. 1 fori 
those eamingi 

Rs. 100 and above! 
per month. 

As. 4 for thosej 
earning below! 
Rs. 30, As. 8 for 
those earning bet -1 
ween Rs. 30 andi 
I Rs. 49. As. 12 forj 
those earning bet¬ 
ween Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 74, Re. 1 for 
those earning 
Rs. 100 and above 
per month. 

As. 4 per month ., 

As. 2 per month .. 


1,221 I As, 4 per labourer ; 

' A_ O_J 


na, T pci wDourcr ; 

As. 2 per doffer; 
Anna 1 per half¬ 
day worker 
fortnight. 

As. 4 per month 


per 


Re. 


37 


1,333 

12 


2,041 


776 


Not reported. 
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TABIJE 11^-DIC0M£ AND EXPENDITUIUB OF IWNCIPAL TR^ 
THE BOMBAY PREIHDENCY-tiontil. 


Centre 


Ah m • d a b a d- 

contd. 



Name of Union 


Karachi 


1 Average ' 

Average 

' monthly , 

monthly 

income for! 

expenditure 

latest Sum paid per 

for latest 

quarter member 

quarter 

for whi^ ; 

for which 

information, | 

information 

is available' 

is available 


50 1 The Drivers*, Oil-, 
men's and Fire¬ 
men's Union. 


51 


52 

53 


The Jobbers' and 
M u k a dams*' 
Union. 

The Muni^al 
Sweepers* Union. 
The B.B. &C.I. 
Railway £ m- 
pioyees* A s s o 
dation. dUgU. 
terad on ^th, 
Octobar 1927.] ; 


Rs. 

36 


90 


681 


As. 6 per oilman; 
As. 8 per driver or| 
fireman peri 
month. j 

As. 8 per jobber or! 
mukadam per! 
month. ’ 

As. 4 per month .. | 

As. 8 per year for! 
workers eamingl 
Rs. 35 or less and; 
Rs. 2 for those; 
aaming R8.36 to 
Rs. 50; Rs. 3 for; 
those earning! 
Rs. 51 to 100;! 
Rs. 4 for those; 
earning Rs. 101 1 
and upwards per' 
month. 


earning Rs. 21 tO| 
Rs. 40. 

As. 4 for those> 
earning Rs. 41 to 
Rs. 80. 

As. 6 for those, 
earning Rs. 81 to, 
Rs. 120. 

As, 8 for those 
earning Rs. 121 to 
R8.200. 

As. 12 for those 
earning Rs. 201 
to Rs. 300. I 

Re. 1 for those, 
earning Rs. 3011 
and upwards per! 
month. ! 


Rs. 

I 


579 


54 

Ahmedabad Postal 

69 

Rs. 4 per annum! 

24 


and R. M. S.‘ 


per clerk and 



Union. 


i Re. 1 for others. 


55 

Gujwat Postmens 

Nil 

, Re. 1 per annum} 

Nil 


Union. < 

1 


^ per postman and 
As. 8 per annum ! 



i 


: per packer. 


56 

N.W. Railway (^-! 

167 

Anna 1 for those 

172 


1 cognised) Union j 

1 (Karachi District}.! 

1 


earning Rs. 20 or^ 
j less. ' 




i As. 2 for those 



• Not reported, 
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TABU m-mCOM£Ara>£XP£NDrnjRE OF PmNOPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-contd. 





Average 

monthly 


Average 

monthly 


1 

1 Serial 

1 number 

I income for 


expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 

Centre 

Name of Union 

latest 

quarter 

Sum paid per 
member 




for which 


for which 



information 


information 



is available 

1 

is available 




Rs. 

‘ 

Rs. 

Karachi —ccntd... 

57 

The Karachi Muni- 

333 

As. 4 for man and 

344 



cipal Sweepers 
Union. 


As. 2 for woman, 
per month. 




tered on 5th 
January 1928.] 





58 

1 he Indian Sea- 

4 

From As. 4 to 

5 


' 

men's Union, 

Karachi. 


Re. 1 per year. 



59 

The Karachi Port 
Trust Labour 

Union. 


♦ 

* 

Hyderabad 

60 

The Sind Workers* 

♦ 

Rs. 2 per vtar pier 

40 



Union. 


member. 


Poona 

61 ! 

I he Press Workers* 

♦ 

One anna per 

He 



Union. 


month. 



62 ' 

The Military 

463 

Rs. 6 and 3 per 

218 


1 

Accounts Associa- 


year for subordi- 



1 

tion. 


nate accounts 

service and clerical 
establis h m e n t s 
respectively. 



63 

I he Poona Post 

86 

Anna 1, As. 2 and 

130 



and R. M. S. 


As. 8 per month 



Union. 


as per income. 



64 

1 he Poona R.M.S. 

152 

As. 8 per clerk, 

81 



B—i V i s i o n 


sorter or inspec¬ 



1 

Union. 

Poona District 


tor ; As. 2 per 
mailguard and 

Anna 1 per peon 
or porter per 
month. 



65 

14 

As. 5 per month per 

26 



Postmen’s and 


postman and As. 3 




Lower Grade Staff 


per month for 




Union. 


member of the, 
lower grade staff. 



66 

The G. I. P. 

76 

As. 4 per month for 

88 



Railway Poona 


clerks imd As. 2 



Statf Union. 


for menials. 




[Registered on 
21st May 1928.] 





67 

The Kirkee Arsenal 

238 

As. 2 for skilled 

233 



Workmen’s Union, 


labourers and 

Broach 


Kirkee, Poona. 


As.4 for Artificers, 
per month. 


68 

Broach District 

6 

As. 4 per month .., 

Nil 

1 

1 

Postmen's and 
Lower Grade Staff 
Union. 


1 


Ahmednagar 

69 

Ahmednagar Postal | 

97 

As. b per clerk;! 
As. 2 br others! 

18 



and R. M, S. 



1 

1 

Union. ' 


per month, i 



• Not reported. 
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TABLE m-lNCOM£ AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-contd. 


Centre 

1 1 

! i 

1 .Serial 

1 number 

t * 

! 

Name of Union 

Average 
monthly ’ 
income for 
latest 
quarter 
j for which 
'information 
|is available 

irum paid per 
member 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 


i 

1 

1 

i Rs. ; 


1 Rs. 

Belgaum 

70 

1 Belgaum Postal 

1 Union. 

j 48 ; 

As. 8 per clerk; 
As. 2 for others 

1 34 

1 


Dharwar 


Hubli 


Jalgaon 


Naiik 


Ratnagiri 

Malwan 

Satara 

Surat 

Baroda 


71 I Belgaum Districtj 

Postmen's and 
Lx)wcr Grade Staff ^ 
Union. I 

72 . ©harwar Postal' 
I and R. M. S.l 

Union. 


36 


per nronth- 
As. 4 and As. 3 pen 
month as per in-' 


As. 8 for those; 
drawing abovei 
Rs. 60 and As. 4 
for others per 


63 



1 - . i 


month. 


73 

Dharwar District 

' 15 

As. 4 per postman 

21 


Postmen’s and] 


and As. 2 per 



L.ower Grade Staff! 


member of the 


i Union. 1 


1 lower grade staff 





per month. 


74 

, Jalgaon Postal and 

56 

! As. 8 per month.! 

47 


! R. M. S. Union. 




75 ! 

The Khandesh 

43 

Rs. 3 for postman 1 

3 


Postmen and 


and Re. 1-8-0 for| 


1 

i 

Lower Grade' 

j 

others per month. i 



Staff Union. 




76 

Nasik Postal and 

33 

As. 8 v>er clerk; 

21 


R. M. S. Union. 

1 

As. 2 for others 





per month. 


77 

Nasik Divisional 

37 ; 

As. 8 for clerk and 

7 


Postmen’s and 

i 

As. 2 for postman 



Lower Grade Staff 

1 

per month. 



Union. 

1 



78 

Ratnagiri Postal. 

33 i 

As. 8 per clerk; 

24 


Union. 


As. 2 for others 





per month. 


79 

Konkan Divisional, 

33 1 

Rs. 2 per postman 

16 


Postmen’s and 

1 

and Re. 1 per 



Lower Grade Statf 

{ 

member of the 



Union. 

i 

lower grade staff 




1 

per year. 


80 I Satara Postal and 

* ; 

As. 8 per clerk; 

« 

1 

R.M,S. Union. 


As. 2 for others 





per month. 


81 1 

Surat Postal and 

59 

Do 

19 

1 

1 

R. M. S. Union, 




82 ; 

Surat District 

25 

As. 4 per postman 

8 

i 

Postmens and 


and As. 2 per 



Lower Grade Sta^, 

member of the 



Union. 

i 

lower grade staff 




1 

per month. 


83 

Baro^ Postal 

46 

As. 8 per clerk; 

18 


Union. 


Ab. 2 for others 





per month. j 



* Not reported. 
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TABLE m-mCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-iconcld. 


Centre 

Serial 1 
number i 

1 

1 

1 

Name of Union 

i 

1 

Average 
monthly I 
income for 
latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 


I 


Rs. 

Baroda —contd. 

84 1 

i Baroda R. M. S. 
Union. > 

• 


85 

1 i 

j j 

1 j 

1 Baroda Divisional; 
Postmens andj 
Lower Grade 

Staff Union. 

11 

j 

Bhavnagar 

86 

1 

Bhavnagar Postali 
and R. M. S. 
Union. 

27 

Riultot 

87 

Rajkot Postal and 
R. M.S. Union. 

23 

i 

Karwar 

88 

Kanara District 
Postmen's andj 
Lower Grade Staff 
Union. 

1 * ' 

1 

Mirid 

1 

89 

i 

Satara Divisional 
Postmens and 

Lower Grade Staff 
i Union. 

21 : 

1 

I 

Sholapur 

1 90 

: The G. 1. P. Rail- 

36 ' 


Sum paid per 
member 


Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available 


Ambernath 


Dhond 


way Sholapur 
Staff Union. 
[Regiatercd on 
13th June 1928.] 

91 The Bombay 
' Textile Labour 

Union (Sholapur 
Branch). 

92 The Kurla Match 
I Factory Labour 
I Union, 

93 I The Ambernath 
t Labour Union. 


94 ’ The G. 1. P. Rail-l 
way Ohond StafFj 
Union. 


As. 8 per clerk; 
As. 2 for others 
er month. 

As. 4 per month .. 


As. 8 per clerk; 
As. 2 for others 
per oKHith. 


As. 2 per month .. 


I As. 4 per postman' 
I and As. 2 per 
I member of the 
I lower grade staff 
! per month. 

As. 4 for clerical 
, staff and As, 2 
j for those below 
, clerks. 


* As. 4 for man and 

and As. 2 for 
woman per 

{ month. 

* ' As. 4 per month 

for men and 
1 As. 2 for 
I women. 

232 1 As. 2 for those 
' earning R8.25 and 
below and As. 4 
, for those earning 
Rs. 26 and above; 
per month. j 

* As. 4 for clerks andl 
, As. 2 for others. 


• Not reported. 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND THE COUNTS 
(OR NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 



! 

1 

Month of November 

Eight months ended 
November 

Count or 

Nuniber i 

1 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

: 1927 

1928 


Pounds 1 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(COO) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

.. „ .. 

6,535 

6,141 

5.860 

55.800 

51.452 

16,116 

Nos. 11 to 20 


17.367 

17.234 

14,258 

148,646 

142.666 

65,631 

Nos. 21 to 30 

1 

• • •• • • ) 

12,249 

15.344 

12,581 

114,543 

122,734 

65,704 

Nos. 31 to 40 


1.562 

1,918 

2.676 1 

13,540 

16,822 

14381 

Above 40 

• • »» • • 

855 

857 

937 

6.879 

7,390 

4.%1 

Waste, etc. 

• • tl • • 

82 

92 

% ; 

836 

822 

262 


Total ..' 

38.650 

41,586 

1 

36,408 1 340,244 341,926 

167.055 


BOMBAY CITY 



Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 


5.684 

5340 

5,139 

49,444 

45,052 

10,785 

Not. 11 to 20 

.. „ .. 

11,928 

10,852 

8377 

101370 

94,496 

20.571 

Nos. 21 to 30 

.. ,, .. 

7,241 

9.048 

6.675 

70,064 

75.296 

17,168 

Nos. 31 to 40 


674 

942 

1.385 

6,186 

7,975 

3368 

Above 40 

• . •• • . 

305 

437 

452 

2,655 

3,600 

1,158 

Waste, etc. 

. . ,, . . 

74 

92 

% 

760 

821 

262 


Total ..i 

i 

25.906 , 

26,711 

22,124 

230379 

227,240 

53312 

1 

AHMEDABAD 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

.. „ . • 

227 

200 

191 

1,681 

1.528 ' 1,573 

Nos. 11 to 20 

• • »• • • 

2,661 

3,469 

3,110 

25,795 

25.687 

j 25,969 

Nos. 21 to 30 

. . .. . . 

3,635 

4,8^ 

4,640 

32,474 

36,914 

37,799 

Nos. 31 to 40 

. • ,f . . 

754 

698 

947 

5.849 

6.446 j 8372 

Above 40 

. . », . . 

411 

278 

335 

3323 

2,638 

2,762 

Waste, etc. 



•• 

•• 



•• 


Total .. 

7,688 ' 

1 

9,533 

9,223 

69,022 

73313 

76.475 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


I 

I Month of November 


Description 


Eight months ended 
November 



1926 

1 1927 

1 

' 1928 

’ 1926 

1927 

1928 

1 

Grey & bleached piecegoods— 

■Founds (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(uOO) 

! (000) 

Khadi 

.. .. 2,565 

2349 

1.726 

i 13,484 

1 18.143 

5,208 

Chudders 

.. .. 1.491 

i 1,622 

1,653 

12.765 

13,588 

7,557 

Dhotis 

.. .. 6.533 

8,000 

6,979 

59,975 

i 65,196 

• 46,603 

Drills and jeans 

.. .. 1,058 

1,372 

1.296 

7,932 

1 10,299 

4.472 

Cambrics and lawns 

.... 32 

61 

71 

227 

463 

370 

Printers 

» .. 120 

209 

175 

1,238 

1,198 

; 1,273 

Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

.. .. 6,956 

9,760 

8,552 

75,581 

78,373 

37.684 

sheetings 

1.335 

1,426 

1,105 

10.507 

11,594 

5,289 

Tent cloth 

.. .. 185 

58 

89 

740 

1 410 

369 

Other sorts 

M .. 449 

393 

575 

3.453 

! 3.629 

1 

2,941 

1 otal 

. .. 20.724 

25.250 

22.221 

185.902 

202.893 

111,766 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods. 

.. .. 10,492 

10,075 

7,788 

77,509 

82,549 

34,042 

other than piecegoods 

.. .. 136 I 

216 

201 

1,852 

1,769 

704 

Hosiery 

.. .. 16 1 

23 

24 

167 , 

228 

286 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

.. 229 ; 

278 

176 

1,886 

2,302 

959 

silk or wool 

.. .. 135 

278 

205 

1,258 

2,441 

1,227 

Grand Total 31,732 i 

36,120 

30,615 , 

268,574 

292.182 

148,984 


BOMBAY CITY 


Grey & bleached piecegoods— 

Pounds 

j (000) 

(000) 

■ (000) 

(000) 

; (000) 

1 (000) 

Khadi 

tt 

2,230 

1,827 

1,140 

i ll.%5 

14,393 

; 2.453 

Chudders 

f» • • 

1,015 

1,131 

817 

8,952 

' 9,537 

2.116 

Dhotis 

ft • • 

1 1,905 

2,552 

: 1.944 

18.538 

1 22,764 

5,806 

Drills and jeans 

Pf 

958 

1,311 

1,177 

7.260 

I 9.656 

3,500 

Cambrics and lawns 

Pf 

9 

40 

, 54 

35 

i 243 

102 

Printers 

PP • • 

, , 


1 


1 

Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 


5,455 

6,982 

j 5.095 

58,535 

1 57.257 

i 13,490 

sheetings 

Pf • • 

; %0 

978 

644 

7.502 

8,208 

2,011 

Tent cloth 

Pf 

168 

50 

i 

629 

357 

331 

Other sorts 

Pf 

229 

238 

272 

1,907 

2,121 

862 

Total 

M .. 

j 12.929 

15,109 

1 __ 

11,230 

115,323 1124.536 

30,671 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods. 

PP • • 

! 7,773 

1 

7,015 

4,929 

' 

55,466 

* 

58.438 

13,473 

other than piecegoods 

ff • • 

’ 125 

211 

175 

1,783 

1,745 

553 

Hosiery 

PP 

6 

11 

9 

41 

77 

35 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

PP 

180 

220 

121 

1,531 

1,843 

369 

silk or wool 

.. .. 

117 

159 

128 

851 

1,630 

416 

Grand Total .. 

21.130 

22,725 

16,592 

174,995 

188,269 

45.517 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCm-wntd. 

AHMEDABAD 


Description 


Month of November 

Eight months ended 
November 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Grey & bleached piecegoods—Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

*1 • • 

123 

201 , 

315 

386 

918 

1,291 

Chudders 


402 

357 

632 

2.911 

2,907 ' 

4,189 

Dhotis 

»» • • 

3.7/2 

4,401 

4.094 

33,857 

33,791 

33,871 

Drills and jeans 

» • • 

22 

18 

74 

201 

209 

318 

Cambrics and lawns 

i» • ■ 

22 

22 

18 

187 

216 

253 

Printers 

»* • * 

56 

105 

84 

636 

521 

663 

Shirtings and lung cloth 

M .. 

1.065 

2,148 

2.868 

12,746 

15,984 

19,998 

T. cloth* domestics, and 
sheetings 

»f • • 

313 

417 

335 

2,343 

2,568 

2,424 

Tent cloth 

H • • 

• • 

• • 


10 

15 

3 

Other sorts 

.. .. 

102 

96 

P.8 

825 

923 

1,279 

Total 

.. .. 

5,877 

7,765 

8,638 

54,102 

58,052 

64389 

Coloured piecegoods 


1.655 

1,765 

1.365 

13.584 

14329 , 

12.481 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

l» • • 

2 

1 

21 

11 

9 

33 

Hosiery 

M .. 

11 

13 

15 

127 

152 

251 

Miscellaneous 


40 

44 

50 

325 

399 

528 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

II • • 

16 

117 

76 

395 

792 

800 

Grand Total .. 

7,601 1 

9,705 

10.365 

68,944 

73J33 

78,382 
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ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES * 
1* Bombay City 



No. of accidents due to 



Nature of injury 


! 



— 


— 

! 






_ 

Total No. of 


, Machinery 

Other causes ' 

Fatal 

Serious 

1 Minor 

persona injured 

Class of Factory 







1 


[ 


1 

— 


Jan 

1 Sept 

Jan i 

Sept 1 

Jan 

j Sept 

. Jan 

1 Sept 

i 

1 Jan 

' Sepi 

1 Jan 

Sept 


to 

1 to 

to j 

to 

to 

1 to 

• to 

1 to 

1 to 

to 

to 

to 


i Aug 

' Dec 

Aug 

Dec ■ 

Aug 

1 Dec 

: Aug 

1 Dec 

.9^ 

Dec 

1 Aug 

, 193 

1 

Dec 


1928 

1928 

i 

1928 , 

1928 

1928 

j 1928 

! 1928 

i 

1928 

19^8 

1928 

I. Textile Mills- 

1 


j 

4i 

2 


1 





1 

-203 


Cotton Mills 

106 

' 138 

i 93(a)i 

87(«;. 

4 

. 6 

; 92 

34 

107 

187 

227 

Woollen Mills .. 

2 

1 

1 .. [ 



' . . 

: 2 



1 

i o 

1 

Others 

1 

3(a) 

bfaV 

3 





5 

7 


7 

Total .. 

; 109 

' 142(a) 

99^a>| 

90(a) 

4 

' 6 

97 

34 

112 

195 

213 

235 

11. Workshops- 



2 ] 

1 







299 


Engineering 

j 28 

. 16 

269(a)! 119(a> 

5' 2 

1 

.. 

58 

16 

2<0 

.20 

136 

Railway 

! 

; 80 

1.385a! 648(a): 

i 

** 

.35 


1.403 

692 

11.541 

729 

Mint 

1 

i 

2 1 


1 


1 

. 



' 2 


Others 

!'' 

, 2 


24 


•• 

10 


33 

25 

43 

26 

Total .. 

; 183 

1 98 

I.6d8a' 791(a) 

5 

j 

204 

54 ’ 

1.676 

837 

-1.885 1 

891 

Ill, Miscellaneous — 



vo/j 



1 ’’ 1 

1 j 


1 




Chemical Works. 


1 1 

2 ! 

1 



1 

2 i 

1 ! 


! 2 

2 

Flour Mills 

i 

: 1 

1 ! 

i 


1 * * 1 

2 

.. 1 


4 

i 2 

4 

Printing Presses.. 

5 

1 .. 

3 : 

54(<rt 

1 ; 

- 


6 

.. i 

1 

2 

1 

> 8 

1 

Others .. 

! 20 

8 

12 i 

1 

t 1 

36 

1 

2 i 

45 1 

17 

; 82 

20 


1 




i 

i ! 

i 

! 

1 




Total .. 

26 

10 ' 

60(a)i 

17 , 

1 

1 ) 

45 j 

4 I 

48 j 

22 

i 94 

27 




(c) 


1 

1 


1 






i 


14 

4. 



1 

i 





Total, All Factories .. 

318 

230(a); 1.847a |898(a)l 

10 

i 7 

346 ! 

92 1 

1,836 

i 

I,C54 

2,192 

1,153 

1 


(c)| 


j 

1 

1 





— 


1 

1 1 

1 

' 

1 





Clait of Factory 


2. Ahmedobad 


No. of accidents due to | Nature of injury 


F««»I ; Swiou. 


I Total No. of 
'persons injured 



Jan 

to 

Aug 

193 

Sept 

to 

Dec 

1928 

Jan 

to 

Aug 

1928 

Sept 

to 

Dec 

1928 

Jan 

to 

Aug 

193 

Sept 

to 

Dec 

1928 

Jan 

to 

1 Aug 

1 1928 

! Sept 
to 
Dec 
1928 

Jan 

to 

Aug 

1928 

1 Sept 
to 
Dec 
1928 

Jan 

to 

Aug 

193 

Sept 

to 

Dec 

1928 

1. Textile Mills— 

Ckuton 

178 

91(e) 

100 

<1 

7 

4 

.86 

84 

85 

48 

278 

136 

Total .. 

178 

91(e) 

100 

41 

7 

4 

186 

84 

85 

48 

278 

136 

11. Miscellaneout— , 

Match Factories.. 
Hour Milk .. j 

QUMilk .. 1 

Engineering 

Others .. 1 

1 , 

’i 

2 

'i 

1 

3 

:: ! 

•* j 


.. 1 
.. i 

1 ’ 

3 

'i 

:: ! 

‘i 1 

*• 1 

! 2 

1 

*2 

1 

1 5 

i 

Toul .. 

2 

3 

2 

3 


•• 

3 1 

j 

4 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Total. AUFKtariM .. 

180 1 

94(e) 

102 

44 

7 

4 

IS9 I 

1 

88 

86 

50 

282 j 

142 


* The hgurea for September to December are preliminary. 

Eaplanation r^n) 2 penons injured by one accident, (c) 7 persons injured by one accident, (d) 8 persons 
injured by one accident, fe) 6 persons iniured by two accidents. 
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ACCIDENTS IN FACTORlESMcofifi/.) 
3« Karmdii City 



No. of accidents doe to 


Nature of injury 









1 






Total No of 


Machinery 

j 

Other causes' 

Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

persona injured 

Qass of Factory 




, 









Jan 

Sept 

Jan 

Sept 1 

Jan 

Sept 

Jan 1 Sept < 

Jan 

1 

Sept 

Jan ^ 

Sept 


to 

to 

to 

to 1 

to 

to 

to ‘ to 

to 

1 to 

to 

to 


Aug 

Dec 

Aug 

1928 

De< 

Aug 

1928 

Dec 

Aug ’ Dec , 

Aug 

Dec 

Aug 

Dec 


1923 

1928 

1928 ! 

1928 

19% ; 1928 

' ) 

1928 

! 1928 

1928 

1928 

I. Worlnfaope— 









' 



Railway and Port 









1 



Trust 

2 

1 

10 

5 



5 3 

7 

1 3 

12 : 

6 

Engineering 

1 

1 

4 

3 


2 

2 2 

3 

! 

5 

4 

Total .. 

3 

2 

14 

8 


2 

7 5 ' 

10 

' 3 

17 

10 

11. Miaoellaneous— .. 

8 1 

10 

18 

5 



4 7 

22 

< 8 

26 

15 

Total .. 


10 

18 

5 ; 

•• 

i 

4 7 

22 

1 8 ' 
1 

26 

15 

T otal. All Factories .. 

li 1 

12 

32 

13 


2 ' 

11 12 

32 

! II 

1 

43 . 

25 


4. Other Centres 



No. of accidents due to 


Nature of 

in ury 



Total No. of 

Class of Factory 

Machinery 
in motion 

Other causes 

Petal 

Serious 

Minor 

peraons injured 


Jan 

Sept 

Jan ( Sept 

Jan 

Sept 

Jan 

Sept 

Jan 

Sept 

Jan 

Sept 


to 

to 

to to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1. Textile Mills— 

Aug 

1928 

D.C 

1928 

Aug 1 Det 
1928 ! 1928 

2i 

Aug 

1928 

Dec 

1928 

Aug 

1928 

Dec 

1928 

Aug 

1928 

, Dec 

1928 

Aug 

1926 

Dec 

1928 

Cotton Mills 

72 

34 

43(6 34 

1 

1 

61 

31 

57 

36 

119 

68 

Others 

10 

10 

10 3 


•• 

5 


15 

13 

20 

13 

Total .. 

82 

44 

2' 

53(ij 37 

1 

1 

66 

31 

72 

49 

139 

i g, 

1 ol 

n. Woricthooa- ' _ _ 

Railway 

Arma and Am- 

28 

i 

13 

1 193 j 80 


•• , 

34 

6 

187 

87 

221 

93 

munition 

2 

1 

9 : 4 


1 

3 


8 

4 

II 

5 

Others 

4 

5 

27 , 9 


1 

7 

3 

24 

10 

31 

14 

Total .. 

HI. Mbceilaneoua— 

Ginning and Pres> ' 

34 

; i 

i 

' 

1 i 

i 

229 93 

•• 

2 

44 

9 

219 

101 

263 

112 

ains Factoriea.. 
Paint Worlea .. I 

6 

9 

6(6. 9 

I 

2 

13 

5 

•• 

If 

14 


Othera 

34 

1 9 

2b(o) 8 

i 

i 

34 

4 

20 

12 

55 

; u 

Total .. 1 

40 

' 18 ' 

308u! 147 i 
(W 

2 

3 

47 1 

9 

20 

23 

69 { 

35 

Total. All Factories *. i 

1 

! 

156 

81 • 

1 

' j 

3 

i 

6 , 

157 

i 

49 

311 ! 

173 

1 

471 

228 


Explanation-(a) 2 partont injured by one accident- ih) 3 persons injured by one accident, 

MO R 32—7 
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•Yarn <40 Grey. Plough) has been onutted from tf e index for ^ant of quotation. (I) Quotation for Sulckur t^hile, since August 1926. (2) Quotation for 3 per cent, mutual since April 1924. 
(3) Quotadonfor September 1927. C4) Quotation for May 19^. (5) Quotation for August 1928. 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS FOR INDIA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 



(a) From 1914 to 1926 figttres relate to second quarter. (4) First half of 1914. (c) April 1914. (d) From 1915 to 1919 June figures arc given, (e) June 1914=100. (J) Average for 1914=100. 
(f) Average 1913 is the base. (4) Tlhe figures for Italy from July 1923 are for Milan, (i) Revised series frem March 1922. (k) Revised figures. (/) Figures from 1915 to 1926 refer to August, (m) Figures 
from 1915 to 1926 refer to December, (n) F^irst half of the year, (o) Yearly averages for the years 1918-1926. (p) June figures. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FOOD IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1K8* 

Note. —The figures in italics are index numbers of prices taking July 1914 prices as 100 in each case 



Index No. —PtJu$ 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 
BY GROUPS 

Price* in July 1914 >= 100 


Months 

: Ceroils 

Pulses 

Cereals 

and 

pulses 

O^er 

articles 

oHood 

All food 

Fuel and 
lighting 

Clothing 

House- 

rent 

CostoJ 

living 

— - ' - 

- - - 

1 - 



__ 


— - 




1926 

January 


.. 132 

140 

133 

183 

151 

165 

173 

172 

155 

February 


.. 132 

136 

132 

181 

150 

165 

172 

172 

154 

March 


..1 132 

136 

133 

182 

151 

165 

174 

172 

155 

April .. 


.. 132 

133 

132 

180 

150 

165 

175 

172 

153 

May .. 


.. 133 

138 

133 

177 

150 

164 

170 

172 

153 

June .. 


.. 133 

139 

134 

182 

152 

164 

162 

172 

155 

July .. 


.. 134 

145 

135 

187 

155 

164 

160 

172 

157 

August 


135 

141 

136 

181 

153 

164 

160 

172 

155 

September 


135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 


... 135 

150 

136 

180 

153 

164 

159 

172 

155 

November 


.. 133 

152 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

December 


.. 134 

155 

136 

184 

154 

166 

148 

172 

156 

1927 

January 


.. 134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

156 

February 


.. 134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March 


.. 134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April .. 


.. 133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

172 

153 

May .. 


.. 133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

172 

152 

June .. 


.. 134 

156 

136 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July .. 


.. 136 , 

153 

i 138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

Aufust 


..1 136 

157 

: 138 

184 

155 

166 

152 ; 

172 

157 

September 


. ! 132 

151 

134 

180 ' 

151 

166 

163 

172 

154 

October 


127 

1 151 

! 129 

180 

148 

156 

163 

172 

151 

November 


.. 125 

151 

127 

180 

147 

156 

157 : 

172 

150 

December 


.. 129 

155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 i 

172 

151 

1928 

January 


.. 132 

160 

' 135 

j 

180 1 

151 

156 

1 152 

172 

154 

February 


.. 127 

152 

; 129 ! 

; 

H6 1 

1 144 

153 

172 ; 

148 

March 


..1 123 

146 

! 126 

! ‘21 , 

142 

144 

151 

172 

145 

April 


.. 121 

147 

1 124 

' 168 1 

140 

' 145 I 

j 153 

172 

144 

May .. 


.. 123 

153 

! 126 : 

: 175 ! 

144 I 

145 

155 

172 

147 

June .. 


122 

142 

124 

172 

1 

158 

156 

172 

146 

July .. 


120 1 

144 1 

123 

177 

143 

158 

158 

172 

147 

August 

.. 

.. 119 ; 

144 

121 , 

176 , 

142 

158 ! 

159 

172 

146 

September 


..i 120 

143 

122 

174 ■ 

141 1 

151 1 

1 157 

1 

172 

145 

October 


121 I 

155 

124 

174 ' 

142 

; 144 j 

! -56 

172 

146 

November 


.. 122 ; 

157 

i 125 

174 1 

144 

1 143 

1 158 

172 j 

147 

Decembei 


-i ‘25 i 

156 i 

; 128 

173 ! 

145 i 

1 143 

160 

172 

‘ 148 

1929 

January 


.. 127 

163 

1 

130 

173 

146 

148 

1 

160 

172 

149 
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The Month in Brief 

RIOTING IN BOMBAY CITY 

There was considerable unrest among the workers in Bombay City 
during the first ten days of February due, not to industrial causes, but 
to a scare that children were being kidnapped by Pathans, which 
subsequently developed into serious rioting, necessitating the calling out 
of the military and the Auxiliary Force. For several days many of the 
mills and other industrial concerns were closed as the workers did not 
attend. 

The report of the Fawcett Committee will, it is expected, be ready for 
submission to Government on March 15. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, as a whole the supply of labour was equal to the 
demand during the month of January 1929. The average absenteeism 
was 6’67 per cent, for Bombay City, 3*65 per cent, for Ahmedabad, 
15*79 per cent, for Sholapur, 2*82 per cent, for Viramgaum and 7*08 
per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour w'as adequate. Absenteeism was 10*91 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, f pe^ cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 11 54 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 8*60 per cent, in the Chief Engineers Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops cif the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 9*30. 

WORKING CLASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBER 

In February 1929, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 149, the same as in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 146. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for January 1929 
was 148. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

There were sixteen industrial disputes in the month of January 1929. 
The number of workpeople involved was 20,8^0 and the number of 
working days lost 134,018. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During January 1929, the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
against India amounted to Rs. 140 lakhs. 

MO R 33—I 
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The Cost of Living Index for February 1929 


PRICES REMAIN STATIONARY 
Increue over July 1914 .. ^ 


49 percent. 
46 percent. 


In February 1929* the average level of retail prices for all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for the working 
classes in Bombay City was the same as in the previous month. Taking 
100 to represent the level in July 1914, the general index number was 149 
both in January and February 1929. The general index number is thus 
44 points below the high water mark (193) reached in October 1920 and 
2 points higher than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with January 1929, the index number for all food articles 
remained the same. The index number for Cereals declined by 1 point 
due to a fall of 2 points in rice being partially counterbalanced by a rise of 

2 points in jowari. Pulses also went down by 1 point owing to a fall of 

3 points in turdal. The combined average for all food-grains stood 
at 130, being the same as in the previous month. Among other food 
articles, there was a rise of 7 points in refined sugar but raw sugar (gul) was 
steady at 153. Tea was higher by 4 points and cocoanut oil by 2 points 
while salt registered a decrease of 4 points. The index number for the 

Other food ” group remained stationary at 173. 

The “ Fuel and lighting ” index number fell by 5 points to 143. The 
index number for the “ Clothing ” group remained stationary at 160. 


All Hems : Percentage increase over July 1914 


— 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Januaiy .. 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

49 

February .. 

65 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

49 

March 

65 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 


April 

62 

56 

50 

58 

53 

53 

44 


May 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 


June 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 


July 

65 

53 

57 

57 

57 

! 56 

47 


August 

64 1 

54 

61 

i : 

55 

57 

46 

1 

September . 

65 

54 

61 

’ 51 

55 

54 

45 


October .. 

62 

52 

61 

53 

55 

51 

46 


November . 

60 

53 

61 

53 

54 

50 

47 

j 

December.. 

61 

57 

60 

55 

56 

I 

51 

I 

48 

1 


Yearly 

- 


— 

— 




— 

average ,. 

64 

54 

57 

55 

55 

54 

47 



The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
food, fuel and lighting, clothing and house-rent. The articles have been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total all-India 
aggregate expenditure. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 

*The prices on which the index is based are those collected between January 16 and February 15. 
Owing to the riots in the city, the number of price quotations used for the index is smaller 
than usual. 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF UVING INDEX—FEBRUARY 




Annual 

con- 

Price per Unit of Quantity 

Prio 

X Mass Unit 



sump* 







AfticJet 

Unit of 

tion 

(Mass 

Units) 

1 




I 


Quantity 

July j 

Jan. 

Feb. 

July 

Jan. 

Feb. 



(m 

1914 1 

1929 

1929 

1914 

1929 

1929 



crores) 

j 





Ctrmtt— 



1 

Rs. j 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice 

Maund 

70 

5*594 I 

7*026 

6*943 

391*58 

491*82 

486*01 

Wbewt 

•• 

21 

5-594 i 

7*417 

7*417 

117*47 

155*76 

155*76 

Jownri 

tiajri 


11 

4*354 ! 

5*167 

5*250 

47*89 

56*84 

57*75 


6 

4*313 j 

5 964 

5*964 

25*88 

35*78 

35*78 

Total—Cereeli 



I 

■ 


582*82 

740*x0 

735*30 

Index Numben---CereaU .. 

** 

•• 

*’ 1. 

•• 

•• 

m 

127 

126 

Paint- 

Gram .. •. 

Maund 

10 

4-302 1 

7*380 

7*380 

43*02 

73*80 

73*80 

Turdal 

•• 

3 

5-844 ; 

8*333 

8*172 

17*53 

25*00 

24*52 

Total—^Pulaea .. 






60*55 

98*£0 

98*32 

index Numberr-Puim .. 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

100 

163 

162 

OUkt food artieUe— 

Maund 


1 

1 



15*24 


22*61 

Sugar Crefaned) .. 

2 

7*620 

10*7(4 

11*307 

21*43 

Raw Sugar (Gul) ,. 

*• 

7 

8*557 , 

13*094 

13*094 

59*90 

91*66 

91*66 

1 ea • • «• 


I 

s'" 

40*000 ' 

76*068 

77*776 

1*00 

1*90 

1*94 

Salt •. 

Seer 

2*130 i 

3*zl9 

3*125 

10*65 

16*10 

15*63 

Beel •. .. 

28 

0-323 ; 

0*510 

0*510 

9 04 

14*28 

14*26 

Mutton *. • • 


33 

0*417 

0*740 

0*740 

13*76 

24*42 

24*42 

Mtlk •. •. 

Maund 

14 

9-198 

17*583 

17*583 

128*77 

246*16 

246*16 

Ghee . • 


13 

50-792 ; 

87*500 

87*307 

76*19 

131*25 

130*96 

Potatoes •. •. 

•• 

11 

4*479 

7*740 

7*/40 

49*27 

85*14 

85*14 

Onions «. .. 


3 

1*552 ! 

4*167 

4*167 

4*66 

12*50 

12*50 

CocoanutOil .. 

" i 

3 

25*396 1 

27*380 

27*974 

12*70 

13*69 

13*99 

Total—Other iootl articles ..; 
index Numbere—Other food, 

1 

•• 



.. 

381*18 

658*53 

659*29 

artklee .. .. i 


•• 


1 

•• 

100 

173 

173 

Total—^All food articles 




i 


1.024*55 

1.497*53 

1,492*91 

Index Nundms—Ail food arlidee 


•• 


•• 

•• 

m 

146 

146 

Fuel and Ugltting— 


1 

i 

1 






Keroaene oil .. 

Case 

5 

4*375 

7 250 

6*i.94 

21*88 

36 25 

32*97 

Firewood 

Maund 

48 

I 

0*792 1 

1*099 

1*099 

38*02 

52 75 

52*75 

Coal .. 


0*542 ; 

[_. 

0*661 

0*641 

0*54 

0*66 j 

0*64 

Total—Fuel and lighting .. | 






60*44 

89*66 I 

86*36 

index Flumben^fuet and Itghting .! 

•• 

*• 


- 

•• 

700 

148 

143 

Clothing 

Chudders .. ..! 

! 

1 

27 

; 

0*594 j 

0*953 1 

1 0*953 

16*04 

25*73 

25*73 

Shirtings .. .J 

25 

0*641 ! 

1*042 

1*042 

16*03 

26*05 

26*05 

T. Goths .. 

•• 

36 

0*583 j 

0*922 

0*922 

!_ 

20*99 

33*19 

33*19 

Total—Clotlnng .. 






53 06 

84*^7 1 

84*97 

index Numben—Cloihmg .. 

• 


•• ; 

•• 

•• 

m 

160 

160 

HouM<rent 

Per 

month. 

10 

11*302 ; 

19*440 

l9-4« 

113*02 

194*40 

194*40 

Index Numben-^Houee^rent 

•• 

••; 

•• 


100 

172 

172 

Grand Totnl 



a a 



1 . 251*07 

1 . 800*56 

1.888 04 

Coat nfliviBg Max Numbara* 

•• 

•• 

.. ! 

1 

•• 

•• 

100 

140 

141 


mor 33—lo 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in 
January and February 1929 as compared with the price level for 
July 1914, which is t9ken as 100. The levels are calculated from the 
prices of articles per standard (or railway) maund or seer:— 






Increase 





Increase 





(+) or 





(+) or 





decrease 





.decrease 





(~) of 





{-) of 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Jan. 

1929 

Feb. 

1929 

points in 
Feb. 
1929 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Jan. 

1929 

Feb. 

1929 

points in 
Feb. 
1929 





over or 





over or 





below 





below 





Jan. 





Jan. 





1929 





1929 

Rice 

““ 

100 ' 

126 1 

1 

124 

_ 

1 

-2 

Salt .. .. 

100 

151 

147 

“ 4 

Wheat .. .. 

100 ' 

133 ' 

133 


Beef .. .. 

100 

158 

158 


Jowari .. 

Bajri 

100 

119 ' 

121 

+ 2 

Mutton .. 

100 

177 

177 


100 1 

138 

138 


Milk .. .. 

100 1 

191 , 

191 


Gram .. 

100 

172 

172 


Ghee 

100 

172 ' 

172 


Turdal .. 

100 1 

143 

140 


Potatoes .. 

100 

173 

173 


Sugar (refined). 

100 ' 

141 

148 

+ 7 

Onions .. 

100 ' 

268 

268 


Raw sugar (gul). 

100 

153 

153 , 


Cocoanut oil .. 

100 

108 1 

no 

+ 2 

Tea 

lOU 

190 

194 

•f *4 

All food articles 







1 

1 


(weigh ted 
average).. 

100 

146 

1 

146 

•• 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 19, Wheat 23, Jowari 17, Bajri 28, Gram 42, Turdal 29, Sugar 
(refined) 32, Raw Sugar (gul) 35, Tea 48, Salt 32, Beef 37, Mutton 44, 
Milk 48, Ghee 42, Potatoes 42, Onions 63 and Cocoanut Oil 9. 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power in the month under review was 10 annas and 
9 pies for all items and 11 annas for food articles only. 


Lofiariihmic Chari showing cost of living in Bcmbay {July 1914 « 100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 


The diagram on this page shows the comparative levels of the cost of living Index Nos, in Bombay 
and certain other world centres from the middle of 1924. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depreciation 
of currency. 



The following arc the sources of the Tndex Nos.: (1) United Kingdom—^Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, (2) New Zlealand—Census and Statistics Office, Wellington (by cable), (3) South Afriw— 
Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, (4) U. S. A.—Monthly Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Laly r 
Statistics, (5) Canada—The Labour Gazette, published by the Department of Labour, ^ada, 
(6) Australia—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published by the League of Nations. (7) All other 
countries—from the Ministry of Labour Csazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. The India figure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes only. The actual Ind^ Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found among the tables at the end of the volume. The 
figures are published are India (l^mbay), the Unit^ Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, France (PariOand the United States of Americy 
The Labour CMce also maintains a register wherein the Index Numbers for all countries tor wnicti 
figures are availaUe are recorded. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICES IN BOMBAY * 

Increaie over July 1914 .. 48 per cent. 

In January 1929, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay was 
148 as against 147 in the previous month. As compared with December 
1928, there was a rise of 6 points in the food group and a fall of 1 point in 
the non-food group. The general index number was 115 points below 
the highest peak (263) reached in August 1918 and 2 points higher than 
the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for food grains 
advanced by 5 points to 150. Wheat recorded a rise of 19 points and 
jowari and gram of 3 points each while rice and barley fell by 15 and 3 
points respectively. The price of bajri and turdal showed no change. 

The index number for the “ Sugar ” group rose by 2 points to 131 due 
to a rise of 5 points in the price of gul. The “ Other food *’ index advanced 
by 12 points to 180 owing to a rise of 29 points in turmeric and of 6 points 
in ghee. 

Under the “ non-food ** group. Oilseeds advanced by 3 points. Metals 
and Raw cotton registered a decrease of 1 and 2 points respectively and 
Other textiles, Hides and skins and Other raw and manufactured articles 
of 3 points each, while the index number for Cotton manufactures 
remained the same. The index number for the non-food group stood 
at 146. 

The subjoined table compares January 1929 prices with those of the 
preceding month and the corresponding month last year. 

WhoUude Market Prices in Bombay t_ 100 ^ Average of 1928 



Groups 

No. of 

t-or-% 

compared 

+ or~-% 
compared 

Groups 

Jan. 

Apr.July Oct.iDec. Jan. 


items 

with Dm:. 

1928 

with Jan. 
1928 

1928 

1928; 19281928 

19281929 

\. 

1 

Cereals 

7 

+ 4 

+17 

1. Cereals 

% 

96 

96 

109 

107 112 

2 . 

Pulses 

2 

+ 1 

+ 2 

2. Pulses 

104 

10) 

93 

107 

106: 107 

3. 

Sugar 

3 

+ 2 

+ 7 

3. Sugar 

92 

95 

97| 

111 

97; 98 

4. 

Other food .. 

3 

+ 7 

+ 18 

4. Other food .. 

86 

91 

no 

lie 

94 101 


All food .. 

“15“ 

±14' 

+ 13 

All food .. 

94 

95 

.99 

109 

103T07 

5. 

Oilseeds .., 

4 

+ 2 

+ 6 

5. Oilseeds 

99 

98 

101 

103 

103) 103 

6. 

Raw cotton .. 

5 

- 1 

-15 

6. Raw cotton .. 

105 

100 

107 

% 

91 89 

7. 

Cotton manu-i 




7. Cotton manu¬ 



8. 

factures .. ! 

6 1 

.... 

+ 4 

factures 

98 

97 

103 

102 

96 

102 102 

Other textiles . 

2 : 

-2 

-4 

8. Other textiles. 

100 

102 

99 

98 96 

9. 

Hides and skins 

3 ; 

~2 

+ 15 

9. Hides & skins.' 

: 92 

ICO 

95 

104 

108! IC6 

10. 

Meuls 

5 

- 1 

+ 4 

10. Metals 

i 

98 

101 

101 

lOll 101 

1 

1 1. 

Other raw and 




11. Other raw and 

1 

1 



manufactured) 

1 

1 


manufactured 

1 




1 

1 


articles 

4 1 

1 

- 2 

+ 2 

articles 

i % 

95 

101 

100 

99j 97 


All non-food .. 

25^1 

1 

'“+J"" 

All non-food •. 

99 

“99 

102 

ToT 

idifioo 

Genera) Index No. ; 

1 

44 

+ 1 

+ 5 

Genera) Index No. 

97| 

97 

101 

1 

103 

101 101 


• Actual pru«i will be {pund on pawes 622-623. t Wholeaele prioM in Karachi will be found on paget 624-625. 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements in 
food, non-food and general wholesale prices:— 

July 1914 ^ 100 



— 



Food Index 
No. 

Non-food 
Index No. 

General 
Index No. 

Twelve-monthly average for 1918 .. 


171 

275 

239 

St 

St 

1919 .. 

.. 

202 

234 

223 

%» 

«t 

1920 .. 


206 

219 

216 

St 

It 

1921 .. 


193 

201 

198 

. 

ft 

1922 .. 


186 

187 

187 

tl 

»• 

1923 .. 

o » 

1 

179 

182 

181 


ft 

1924 .. 

1 

173 ] 

188 

182 


ft 

1925 .. 


155 

167 

163 

M 


1926 .. 

.1 

145 

152 

149 


«• 

1927 .. 


143 

148 

147 

St 

9% 

1928 .. 


144 

146 i 

1 146(a) 

VIonthly 

f9 

1929 . 


154 

146 

148 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Inde5 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesali 
market from September 1920. 


Wholesale Price Index Numbers, Bombay 



(a) Revised figure. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Calcutta. The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (1 item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, t.c., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and 1927 the two curves temporarily crossed. 
Prices in Bombay were lower than those in Calcutta between June 1927 
and May 1928 and in July 1928. 

The diagram « on an arithmetic and not a logarithmic scale 
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COMPARISON WITH WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

The following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Ja]>an figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are:—^Bombay, the Labour 
Office : United Kingdom, the Board of Trade ; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are:—Canada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; China (Shanghai), Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.'Indies; Australia, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the League of Nations ; Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures republished 
in the Statist. 

The Labour Ofiice also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London Times, and the three for the United States of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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Article 


Rice . • 

Wheet 

Jowari •• •• 

Bairi 

Giani • • 

Turda’ .. •• 

Sugar (refined) .. 

Raw Sugar (Gul).. 
Tea •• •• 

Sah 

Beef *. .« 

Mutton .. •. 

Milk •. .. 

Ghee .. »• 

Potatoes ,. *. 

Onioni .. .. 

Cocoanut oil 


2. RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 


Graile 

Rate per 

Eqtitva' 
lent in 
tolaa 

July 

1914 

Dec. 1928 

41 

1 Increase (+ ) or 

1 decreaee (—) in Jan. 

I 1929 over or below 

1 







1 July 1914 

Dec. 19.8 


— 


At. p. 

Aa. p. 

Aa. p. 

At. p. 

A..P. 

Rangoon Small-mill.* 

Paylee . 

204 

5 10 

7 1 

7 2 

-hi 4 

+0 1 

PiuiSeom*.. .. 


200 

3 10 

7 4 

7 5 

1+17 

+ 0 1 

Bett Sholapuri 

»# 

200 

4 3 

4 ll 

5 2 

1 +0 11 

+ 0 3 

Ghati 

„ 

204 

4 7 

3 10 

6 1 

: +1 6 

+ 0 3 

Delhi* 

„ 

192 

4 4 

6 9 1 

7 1 

: +2 9 

40 4 

(3awnpore .. 

.. 

204 

3 11 

8 3 

8 6 

+ 2 7 

+ 0 3 

Java, white .. 

Seer .. 

28 

1 1 

1 8 

1 6 

+0 5 

“0 2 

Sangli, middle quality 

.. 

28 

1 2 

1 li 

1 10 

1 to 8 

-0 I 

Loose, Ceylon, powder 

Lb 

39 

7 10 

14 10 

14 10 

4 7 0 

.. 

Bombay, black 

Paylee . 

176 

1 9 

2 11 

2 10 

+ 1 1 1 

-0 1 

• ••• 

Lh. .. 

39 

2 6 

4 0 

4 0 

4 1 6 1 

[ 

.. 

• • . 


39 

3 0 

5 9 

5 9 

4 2 9 j 


Medium .. •. 

Seer .. 

56 

2 9 

4 II 

4 II 

f2 2 j 


Belgaum, superior .. 


28 

7 1 

12 5 

12 3 

■+ 32 ! 

—0 2 

Ordinary 

», • • 

28 

0 8 

1 0 

1 1 

+ 0 5 

+ 0 1 

Nasik 

M .. 

28 

0 3 

0 6 

0 7 

404 : 

+ 0 1 

Middle quality .. 


28 

3 7 

3 11 

3 10 

10 3 

—0 1 







CoUtcUon of pricetr^Tho following are the areas and streets in which price quotations are obtained for articles other 
than butcher's meat:— 

1. Dadar~-Dadar Station Road. 7. Fergusson Road. 

2. Kumbhorwada—Kumbharw'ada Road (North End). 6. DeLisle Road. 

3. Saitan Chowki—Kumbharwada Road (South End). 9. Suparibag—Suparibag Road. 

4. Eli^instone Road. 10. Chinchpokli—Pare] Road. 

3. Naigam—Naigam Ooss Road and Development Ghawls. 11. Grant Road. 

6. Parel—Poibawdi. 12. NalBa/ar. 

The prices (or mutton and beef are collected from the Gentral Municipal Markets. 1 he number of quuutions 
collected (or each article dunng the month is, on an average, 100. The prices are collected by the Investigatois 
of the Labour Office. 


TTie variations in prices during January 1929, as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Under food grains, gram 
and turdal advanced by 4 and 3 pies respectively per paylee ; rice and 
wheat recorded a rise of 1 pie each per paylee and jowari and bajri rose 
by 3 pies each per paylee. Amongst other food articles, gul and ccKoanut 
oil fell by 1 pie each per seer and salt by 1 pie per paylee ; but potatoes 
and onions registered a rise of 1 pie each per seer. Sugar (refined) and 
ghee were cheaper by 2 pies each per seer. The price of the remaining 
articles was practically stationary during the month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Onions 
are 133 per cent, above the prewar price. Tea, mutton and milk have 
risen by more than 75 per cent.; gul, salt, beef, ghee and potatoes by 
more than 50 per cent; and sugar (refined) by 38 per cent. The price 
of cocoanut oil is only 7 per cent, above its prewar level. 


*In the case of rice, wheat and gram, the equivalents in tolas shown in column 4 relate to 

** Mandia,** “ Pissi Sarabatti ** and “ Punjab ” variety respectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES INDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD ARTICLES IN HVE CENTRES 
OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY QvAy 1914-^100) 


December 1928 January 1929 


Articles 

1 

g 

1 

1 

1 

<8 

Articles 

1 ' 

1 

1 

1 



I 



1 



J ' 

J 



J 

^ice(l) .. 

155 

105 

130 

159 ’ 

151 

Rice (1) .. 

160 

109 

130 

159 

132 

^heat(l) .. 

153 

158 

160 

123 

138 

Wheat (1).. 

163 , 

155 

170 

128 

144 

owari.. 

120 

138 

117 

120 

121 

jowari 

122 

138 

117 

128 

134 

lajri .. .. 

139 

138 

136 

101 

121 

Bajri .. 

146 

136 

142 

127 

135 

Iram . .. 

177 

177 

133 

132 

133 

Gram.. .. 

182 

175 

133 

141 

135 

furdal.. .. 

15? 

120 

144 

145 

140 

Ttirdal .. 

165 

120 

144 

151 

135 

iugar (re¬ 

fined) .. 

159 

138 

131 

114 

113 

Sugar (re¬ 
fined) 

150 

138 

129 

107 

113 

agri (Cui) .. 

i 153 

137 

133 

137 

150 

Jagri (Gul). 

141 

135 

: 129 

129 

145 

Tea .. .. 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Tea .. .. 

190 

225 

1200 

171 

200 

ialt . .. 

i ^31 

145 

151 j 

150 

159 

Salt .. .. 

131 

145 

i 151 

150 

156 

Ie<i 

179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

Beef .. .. 

179 

180 

! 100 

201 

141 

button ..; 

169 

167 

167 1 

133 

158 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

167 

4illt .. 

191 

190 

200 ‘ 

138 

133 

Milk.. 

191 

190 

200 

138 

133 

jhee ..' 

162 

156 

144 1 

163 

129 

Ghee .. .. 

154 

156 

144 

152 

129 

Potatoes 

159 

134 

263(«, 

182 

168 

Potatoes .. 

159 

no 

191 

182 

182 

)nion8 

184 

169 

138 

123 

131 

Onions 

' 184 

198 

200 

156 

131 

'ocoanut oil. | 

112 

108 

160 

109 

100 

Cocoanut oil 

: 112 

108 ! 

160 

109 

100 

Average— i 






Average— 






AU foodi 






AU food 






articles ..| 

158 

152 

153(6): 

141 

140 

articles .. 

159 

152 

153 

145 

142 


Chart showing the unweighted Retail Prices Jood Index Numbers (17 articles) in five centres of 
the Bombay Presidency (}\i\y 1914 prices—100) 



(1) The Bombay index numbers for rice and wheat June 1928 are for ** Mandla md ** Pitsi 
Sarabatti varieties instead of for “ Rangoon Small Mill ** and “ Pissi Seoni'* respectively. ^ 
(B Revised figures. ^ 
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Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

DisputM in January .. 16 Workpeopla involvad .. 20>890 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during January 1929, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word dispute,** in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with “ strike.** A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv** 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours* duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table 1 shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
January 1929, and the number of working days lost. 


L—Indutlrial DUputet Qattified by Trades 


Trade 

1 

Number of disputes in progress in 
January 1929 

1 Started o. * j 

before Total 

January j 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved 
in ail 

disputes in 
progress in 
Jan. 1929 

1 

Aggregate 
duration 
in working 
days of all 
, disputes in 
progress in 
Jan. 1929 

1 

Textile • • 

6 

i 8 1 

i 

14 

19,018 

1 

92,626 

Transport 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Engineering .. 

. ••« 

• t • • 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

Metal 

.... 

i 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Miscellaneous 

1 

I 

2 

1,872 

1 

41,392 

Total .. 

7 

9 ' 

1 

16 

; 20.890 i 

i 

134.018 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
sixteen of which thirteen occurred in Bombay City and one each in 
Ambernath, Ahmedabad and Jalgaon. The number of workpeople involved 
in these disputes was 20,890 and the number of working days lost (i.e., 
the number of workpeople multiplied by the number of working days, 
less workers replaced) was 134,018, 
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Table II shows the causes and results of the disputes. 

11'—Industrial Dfspates*—Causes and Results, September 1928 to January 1829 

I 

September 

October 

November 

December i 

January 


1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1929 

1 

Number of strikes and 
lock-outs .. 

5 

14 

23 

44 

16 

Disputes in progress at 






beginning .. 

3 

4 

3 

7 

7 

Fresh disputes begun 

2 

10 

20 

37 

9 

Disputes ended 

1 

11 

16 

37 

14 

Disputes in progress at end. 

4 

3 

7 

7 

2 

Number of workpeople | 

involved 

171.269 

I75.%5 

37.414 

73361 

20.890 

Aggregate duration in 

working days .. 1 

4.088.637 

1.258381 

156355 

364,875 

134.018 

Demands— i 

Pay 

4 

6 

16 

29 

4 

Bonus 

• • « • 




• • • • 

Persona] 

- t • 

4 

6 

10 

7 

Leave and hours 




1 

t * * - 

Others 

1 

4 

1 

4 

5 

Results— 

In favour of employees.. 

• • • • 

1 

4 

12 

3 

Compromised 

• • • a 

4 

3 

3 

3 

In favour of employers.. 

! 

1 

6 

9 

22 

8 


The last table shows, among other things, the proportion of strikes 
settled in favour of the employers, the employees, or compromised* 

lil-^lnduttrud Dit]iatet^^ Progress for last 12 months f 


Month 


Depute. 

Disputes ended ”k.r f 

m I during 

rkiinnff ** 

progress 


Disputes Settled 


curing 

the 

month 


I. j f in favour In favour .Compro- 
the lay., ^ j 

month : employers i employees i (Per 

' (Per cent.), (Per cent.) i cent.) 


February 1928 


10 

8 

8 

: 249.083 , 

87 

13 


March 

$$ 


14 

12 

12 

72.239 ! 

92 

8 


April 

»» 


10 

8 

5 

1,314,041 

100 

• • 


May 

•• 


8 

6 

4 

4.243,194 1 

50 

a • 

50 

June 



7* 

3 

3 

4.211.847 

100 



July 

»» 


6 

2 

3 

4.141,454 

, , 

33 

67 

August 

•» 


6 

3 

3 

4.151.788 1 

67 

33 


September 

»» 


5 

1 2 

I 

4.088.t37 

100 

,, 

,, 

October 



*4 i 

10 

11 

1358.581 : 

55 

9 

36 

November 



23 1 

20 

16 

' 156.855 : 

56 

25 

19 

December 

1929 


44 1 

37 

37 

1 364,875 

59 

32 

9 

January 


16 

1 

9 

14 

, 134.018 , 

1 1 

57 

1 ^'->1 

21 -5 


* Three individuBl disputes which merged into the General Strike are not counted separately. 

f This table difters from the tables published till January 1927 in two respects. Firstly, the 
third and the fourth columns are newly added, and secondly, the totals at the end have been omitted. 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243,194) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DISPUTES 

The number of industrial disputes involving stoppages of work reported 
as beginning in the month of January 1929 was 9 as against 37 reported 
for the previous month. The number of workpeople involved was 11,892 
and the number of working days lost amounted to 33,208 man-days. 
Two of these disputes arose over wages questions, three over questions 
regarding the employment of individuals, one over a question of granting 
leave for a day and the remaining three were due to “ Other causes.’* 
In addition, seven disputes involving 8998 workpeople were in progress 
at the beginning of the month and resulted in a time loss amounting to 
100,810 man-days. Out of the 16 old and new disputes, 14 terminated 
during the month. The employers were successful in 8 disputes, the 
workers in 3 disputes and compromises were effected in the remaining 
3 disputes. 

Progress of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY CITY 

There were 13 disputes in progress in Bombay City during the month 
under review. One of these was a continuation of the dispute which 
affected 3 factories of the Oil Companies in Bombay City, On the 4th, 
the management of the Burma Shell Oil Storage and Distributing 
Company employed 14 Pathans in place of the strikers and 20 more on the 
7th. All the affected establishments continued working partially during 
the month. Meetings of the strikers were held almost daily and the 
extremist labour leaders advised the men to remain firm and to carry 
on vigorous picketing. Fatal assaults were made by the strikers on 3 of 
the Pathans engaged in their place. Towards the close of the month, 
the labour leaders proposed to distribute rations to the needy strikers 
and to request Government s intervention to settle the dispute. This 
strike continued into the next month. 

The second was a continuation of the dispute in the David Mills. On 
the 3rd, 13 additional new hands were employed by the management and 
12 strikers resumed work unconditionally on the 5th. The remaining 
vacancies were filled by recruitment of more new hands and the strike 
ended in favour of the employers. 

The third dispute which had begun in the Imperial Mill during the 
previous month was in progress during the month under review. There 
was no change in the situation till the 10th, on which date all the strikers 
resumed work unconditionally and the strike terminated. The result of 
this dispute was in favour of the employers. 

The fourth was a dispute in the Jacob Sassoon Mill which carried 
forward from the previous month. There was no change in the situation 
till the 8th and the mill continued to remain closed. On the 9th, some 
strikers attempted to stop the oil men, fitters and mechanics from going 
into the mill for work. One of the strikers was arrested for disorderly 
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behaviour and was convicted and sentenced to one week s rigorous 
imprisonment on the 10th. There was no change during the subsequent 
3 days and on the 14th, a settlement was arrived at on the following 
terms :— 

(1) The men should not attempt to induce peaceful workers to strike 
work; 

(2) In the case of certain altered frames in the Throstle Department, 
it would be left to the choice of the workers to work double^-sides when 
yarn of 10s. or inferior quality is used, but when yarn of higher counts 
is used it would be compulsory to work double-'sides ; 

(3) Men creating unrest on behalf of the Union would not be 
admitted into the mill; 

(4) Any worker leaving his work and liotering about in the other 
departments would be dismissed without notice ; and 

(5) Any workman having any grievances should communicate them 
to the leaders concerned who would look into the matter. 

In pursuance of this settlement, work was resumed on the 14th and the 
strike ended. The result of the dispute was a compromise. 

The fifth was the continuation of the dispute in the New China Mill 
which remained closed during the first three days of the month. On the 
4th, the management agreed to appoint a Muhammadan weaver in the 
mill as a Line Jobber in place of the Line Jobber in question and, as a 
result, all the strikers resumed work on the same day. The strike thus 
ended in a compromise. 

The sixth dispute occurred in the Manchester Mill. On the 2nd, all 
the weavers stopped work after the recess refusing to work the three loom 
system. The management explained to them that they should work the 
new system until the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee gave its decision ; 
but the men were not satisfied and they tried to stop work in the other depart¬ 
ments by whistling and shouting. On the arrival of the Police they left the 
mill quietly in the afternoon. The mill was entirely closed on the 3rd and 
the 4th as the operatives of the Spinning Department were afraid to carry 
on work. On the 5th, the mill restarted work in the Spinning Department. 
The strikers were paid their outstanding wages on the 7th. There was 
no change in the situation till the 16th, on which date the management 
notified that the Weaving Department would be restarted with the three 
and four loom system as before, from the 17th. In accordance with the 
notice put up, 130 strikers resumed work on the 17th and the rest followed 
suit on the I8th. The strike thus ended in favour of the employers. 

The seventh dispute occurred in the Jam Mill No. 2 where the weavers 
numbering 230, struck work after the recess on the 10th demanding an 
increase of one pie in the rates of wages. Their request was refused and 
the mill was closed in the evening. There was no change in the situation 
till the 22nd on which date all the strikers resumed work unconditionally 
and the strike terminated. The result of the dispute was in favour of the 
employers. 

The eighth dispute took place in the Finlay Mill on the 12th. The 
management asked the operatives to clean their machines but the men 
refus^ to do so and struck work after the recess. The mill therefore 
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remained closed till the 15th on which date the management reopened the 
mill on the strikers agreeing to clean the machines. The strike thus ended 
in favour of the employers. 

The ninth dispute occurred in the Swan Mill on the 12th. Here again, 
the operatives struck work after the recess refusing to clean their machines 
as heretofore. The mill remained closed till the 15th and was restarted 
on that date on the strikers agreeing to clean the machines. This strike 
also ended in favour of the employers. 

The tenth dispute took place in the Edward Sassoon Mill. The weavers 
attended the mill as usual on the 14th but did not resume work demanding 
a holiday for “ Sankranti.” Although the management explained that the 
holiday was cancelled at the men’s own request, the strikers were not 
satisfied and they forced the Spinning Department also to stop work, but 
on the arrival of the Police, they left the mill quietly at about 7-30 a.m. 
The entire mill remained closed till the 17th, on which date four strikers 
who were responsible for the strike were dismissed and the rest were 
allowed to resume work. The strike thus ended in favour of the 
employers. 

The eleventh dispute occurred in the Kastoorchand Mill where on the 
morning of the 17th, 100 winders struck work demanding an increase in the 
rates of wages. As their request was not granted, the strikers persuaded 
the operatives of the other departments also to stop work in sympathy. 
On the management agreeing to grant certain increases in the rates 
of 10 s and 20*s yarn, all the strikers resumed work on the 19th. The 
strike thus ended in favour of the workers. 

The twelfth was a dispute which affected the New China Mill for the 
second time during the month under review. On the 21st, the manage¬ 
ment appointed one Zainulla as a Fancy Jobber to supervise the newly 
introduced “ dobby ” work in the mill. The Hindu mill hands objected 
to the appointment of Zainulla and struck work on the 22nd. In spite of 
the promise made by the management to look into the grievances of the 
strikers, the latter did not resume work but left the mill in the morning. 
There was no change in the situation till the 25th, on which date the strikers 
resumed work on the management agreeing not to engage Zainulla as a 
Fancy Jobber. The result of this dispute was in favour of the workers. 

The thirteenth dispute took place in the Dinshaw Petit Mill. The 
management dispensed with the services of the Manager of the mill. 
On the 25th, all the operatives struck work in sympathy and demanded 
the reinstatement of the dismissed Manager. As their request was not 
granted, the workers left the mill quietly and the mill remained closed. 
Subsequently, the strikers also demanded an increase in wages and the 
enlistment of more hands for work. The management refused to reinstate 
the dismissed Manager but agreed to grant increases of one or two pies 
in the rates of wages in respect of two new sorts of cloth. Thereupon, 
all the strikers resumed work on the 27th and the strike terminated. The 
result of the dispute was a compromise. 

AMBERNATH 

There was a dispute in progress in the Western India Match Factory 
during the month under review. The head office of the Factory 
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complained of shortages in match box bundles and consequendy a worker 
who was mainly responsible, was served with 14 days’ notice of discharge 
while two other operatives were warned. As a result, 82 men of the 
Packing Department refused to resume work on the morning of the 5th 
and demanded that an enquiry should be held into the allegations made 
against the dismissed man. On the 7th, the workers of the Box Filling 
Department also struck work in sympathy. The management carried 
on negotiations with the Secretary of the Ambernath Labour Union and, 
as a result, agreed to reinstate the dismissed operative. Thereupon all 
the strikers resumed work at 10 a.m. on the same day and the strike 
terminated in favour of the workers. 

AHMEDABAD 

The dispute in the Gujarat Ginning and Manufacturing Mill which 
had begun in December 1928 was in progress during the month under 
review. Some of the strikers resumed work during the course of the 
month and the management continued to recruit new hands. The total 
strength of the Spinning Department stood at 450 at the beginning and 
rose to 750 by the close of the month. Picketing was carried on by the 
strikers as usual. Owing to an incessant demand from the Labour Union 
the dispute was referred to an Arbitration Board consisting of Mr. M. K, 
Gandhi and Seth Mangaldas G. Parekh, on the 9th. The Board gave their 
preliminary award on the 19th directing that all the strikers should be 
taken back to work, on and from the 21st, and that the points in dispute 
would only be taken up for consideration thereafter. The Agent of the 
mill apprehended trouble from the new hands already engaged and did 
not therefore come to any decision in the matter. The Labour Union, 
however, proposed that in case the Agent did not abide by the award 
before the 25th, to bring out the mill-hands of the Hathising and other 
mills which were helping the mill in question and also to bring about a 
general strike in the textile industry in Ahmedabad, if necessary. As the 
Agent did not give any definite reply in the matter, the Labour Union 
organised a huge procession of the labourers on the 26th. On the same 
day, the Agent agreed to take the strikers back and to dispense with the 
services of the new men, and a notice was put up to this effect on the 29th. 
The new hands who were offered payment of their outstanding wages on 
the 30th, refused to accept the same but on the Agent promising to 
re-employ about 200 of them they accepted their wages. Work was 
not resumed by the strikers on the 31st and the strike continued into the 
next month. 

JALGAON 

The dispute in the Bhagirath Spinning and Weaving Mill which 
commenced during the month of December was in progress during the 
month under review. On the 2nd, 157 operatives resumed work 
unconditionally and by the 7th the number of operatives working in the 
mill rose to 187. On the 8th, some of the strikers asked the Agent to 
discharge certain old employees who had been previously dismissed but 
not re-employed, and to increase the compensatory allowance. The Agent 
said that he would consider the first request provided all the strikers 
MO R 33—2 • 
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resumed work but that he could not promise to increase the allowance. 
All the remaining strikers resumed work unconditionally on the 9th, and 
the strike terminated. The result of this dispute was in favour of the 
employers. 


A Correction 

On page 422 of the issue of the Labour Gazette for January 1929 it 
was reported that the result of the dispute in the Gold Mohur Mill, 
Bombay, was in favour of the workers. The result was in favour of the 
employers. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the G)mmissioners in the Presidency 
for the month of January 1929 shows that out of 38 cases disposed of 
during the month 34 were reported by the Workmen s Compensation 
Commissioner in Bombay. The gross amount of compensation awarded 
in lump sums was Rs. 20,906-1-0 as against Rs. 15,301-10-2 in the 
previous month and Rs. 20,806-5-0 in January 1928. Out of the 38 
cases in which compensation was claimed, 14 were in respect of fatal 
accidents, one of permanent total disablement and 23 of permanent 
partial disablement. No case of occupational disease has been reported 
since January 1925. The number of compensation cases in the textile 
industry amounted to 13 and in other industries to 25. TTie correspond¬ 
ing figures for January 1928 were 15 and 32, 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all cases disposed 
of during the month was 39 of whom 38 were adult males and one 
an adult female. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review 24 were 
original claims and 14 registrations of agreements. Compensation was 
awarded in 19 cases, agreements were registered in 14 cases, 4 cases were 
dismissed and one case was allowed to be withdrawn. 


Employment Situation in January 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent in 
by the various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every month. 
Returns were received from 118 or 78' 15 per cent, of the mills reported 
as working during the month of January 1929. The average absenteeism 
in the textile industry as a whole amounted to 7*06 per cent. 

In Bombay City out of 80 mills which were working during the month, 
74 or 92*50 per cent, furnished retunis. The supply of labour was 
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reported as adequate by a large majority of the mills and the average 
absenteeism amounted to 6'67 per cent, as against 6*88 per cent, in the 
previous month. 

In Ahmedabad 61 mills were working during the month and 34 or 
55*74 per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3*65 
per cent, as against 3*84 per cent, in December 1928. The supply of 
labour was equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by all the mills in Sholapur. Except in the 
case of one mill, the supply of labour was reported as adequate. The 
average percentage absenteeism amounted to 15*79 as against 15*44 in 
the previous month. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Viramgaum which was 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted 
to 2*82. 

One of the three mills in Broach which furnished information reported 
that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism amounted 
to 7*08 per cent, as against 6*47 per cent, in the preceding month. 


Chart Stowing the avcragt percentage aheenteeism in the Cotton Mill Incbtttry in the Presidency 



THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

In the engineering Industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate. The average absenteeism in representative Workshops was 
10*91 per cent, as against 12*45 per cent, in the previous month. In the 
Marine Lines Reclamation Scheme absenteeism was 5 per cent, and 
in the Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 11*54 per cent. The 
average absenteeism in the Chief Engineer s Department of the Bombay 
Port Trust was 8*60 per cent. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour 
available in plenty. On an average 9*30 per cent, of the labourers 
absented themselves from work during the month under review. 

MO R 33—2€I 
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Wholesale Market Prices 

VARIATIONS IN BOMBAY DURING 1928 

The decline in wholesale commodity prices which began in 1918 but 
underwent a slight check in 1924 continued during the past four years. 
As will be seen, however, from the chart on page 527, the year 1928 
showed a definite check in the downward trend of wholesale prices in 
Bombay and the general index number after having touched its lowest 
level (140) in March 1928, rapidly recovered to 150 in October 1928. 

The annual average level for 1928 for all the commodities included in 
the wholesale prices index number compiled by the Labour Office was 46 
per cent, above the level of July 1914 as compared with 47 per cent, in the 
previous year. The general index number was 146, being 1 point less 
than the average for 1927 and 3 points below the average for the year 1926. 
The monthly variations in the index numbers for the main groups during 
the last two years will be found on page 626 at the end of the Gazette. 
It will be seen that the general index of wholesale prices fluctuated about 
141 during the first four months of the past year, sharply rose to 145 in 
May, thereafter varied between 146 in August and 150 in October, and 
again dropped to 147 in the month of December. 

Foods ,—As compared with the previous year, the annual index number 
for all food articles recorded a rise of one point. But the monthly foods 
index number fluctuated greatly between 136 in January and 157 in 
October and was 148 in December 1928. Cereals fell by 6 points owing 
to a decrease in the prices of all the commodities included in that group. 
On the other hand. Pulses advanced by 2 points, largely due to a rise of 7 
points in the price of gram. The combined average for all foodgrains 
was 135, being 5 points below the average for 1927 and 7 points less than 
the average for the year 1926. The sugar group declined by 2 points to 
133. There was an appreciable rise of 84 points in turmeric and of 4 
points in salt which offset a fall of 20 points in ghee and the index number 
for the “ other food ” group thus advanced by 22 points to 178. The 
“ all foods ” index number stood at 144 as compared with 143 in 1927 
and 145 in 1926. 

Non-foods .—Unlike the index number for the foods group, the non¬ 
foods index varied within narrow limits. The non-foods average declined 
from 144 in January to a minimum of 143 in March, gradually recovered 
to a maximum of 149 in June and July and was stationary at 147 
from August to December 1928. Among the various sub-groups 
included under “ non-foods,’* the index number for Oilseeds fluctuated 
between 124 in February and 134 in December and the annual average 
for 1928 declined by 10 points to 130. The index numbers for 
Raw cotton and Cotton manufactures stood at 166 and 164 respectively 
in January 1928 and at 143 and 171 respectively in December 1928; and 
the annual averages for the two groups recorded a rise of 8 and 3 points 
respectively as compared with the previous year. On the other hand, the 
“ other textiles ** average declined by 13 points to 124. The “ Hides and 
Skins index figure varied between 140 in March and 165 in December 
and the annual average for that group (153) was 16 points higher than in 
1927. Metals advanced from 132 in January to 138 in December, though 
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the twelve-monthly average for the group (136) showed a further decrease 
of 7 points during the year under review. The index number for “ Other 
raw and manufactured articles ” declined by 15 points to 138, the range 
of variation of the index being between 131 in February and April and 146 
in August 1928. The total “ non-foods index averaged 146 as against 
148 in 1927 and 152 in 1926. 

The following table shows the annual index numbers of the various 
groups and items included in the Bombay wholesale prices index number 
for the years 1926, 1927 and 1928 :— 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Bombay 

(Prices In July I914--100) 



Annual 1 

Annual 

Annual 

Percentage 
rise (+) or 

Group or item 

average 

average 

average 

fall (-) in 


(or 1926 

for 1927 ; 

for 1928 

1928 over or 


. 

1 


below 1927 

Rite 

140 

13i 

118 

-11 

Wheat 

152 

151 

149 

— 1 

jowari 

135 , 

140 

122 

-13 

Barley 

136 i 

130 

126 

- 3 

Bajri 

164 

141 

134 

- 5 

Cereals 

146 , 

142 

136 

— 4 

Gram 

121 

117 

124 

+ 6 

Turdal 

no 

146 

144 

- 1 

Pulses 

126 

132 

134 

+ 2 

All food grains .. 

142 

140 

135 

- 4 

Sugar 

130 

135 

133 

- 1 

Turmeric 

144 

155 

239 

-1-54 

Ghee 

172 

177 

157 

-11 

Sait 

158 

135 . 

139 

-1- 3 

Other food 

15! , 

156 

178 

+ 14 

All foods 

: 145 

14^ 

144 

+ 1 

Oilseeds 

: 134 

140 

130 

- 7 

Raiv cotton 

1 140 

150 

158 

+ 5 

Cotton Manufactuje<i 

176 

164 

167 

-1- 2 

Other Textiles .. 

137 

137 

124 

- 9 

Hides and Skins .. 

148 

137 

153 

+ 12 

Metals 

15! 

143 

136 

, 5 

Other raw and manufactured articles 

152 , 

!53 

138 

— 10 

Total non-foods .. 

152 ! 

148 

146 

- 1 

General average .. 

149 1 

147 

146 

- 1 


Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the 
period ending 20th February 1929 has been supplied by the Director 
of Agriculture :— 

The most characteristic feature of the weather of the period under 
review was the very severe frost which occurred on the 30th and 31st 
January and 1st February and which was responsible for a good deal of 
damage to crops in a large part of Sind and Gujarat and in places in the 
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Deccan. As a result of this frost, tobacco was nearly burnt up in the 
Kaira district, late sown cotton was damaged to the extent of 50 per cent, 
or more in areas north of the Narbada river while fruits, vegetables, 
etc., were damaged from 25 to 50 per cent, in Gujarat and Sind and in 
parts of Nasik, Ahmednagar and Poona, and Sugarcane was seriously 
checked in growth on the canal areas in the North Deccan. The above 
percentages are, no doubt rough but will still indicate the general position. 
The details regarding weather conditions in general will be found in the 
following notes on the various divisions of the Presidency :— 

Gujarat .—Excepting some few cents in places, mostly in the north, 
on the 26th and 27th of January, there was practically no rain anywhere 
in the division during the period under review. Unprecedented severe 
cold and frost occurred on the last two days of January which caused 
serious damage particularly to tobacco and cotton as far south as the 
Narbada. Other crops were comparatively less affected but nevertheless, 
the damage was considerable. Full details regarding the damage 
to different crops in different areas are not yet to hand but from information 
so far received it is clear that except wheat which was not so seriously 
damaged and the grown up crops which could stand the frost, all the crops 
were damaged to a varying extent. 

Konkan .—The whole period under review was almost dry. The late 
crops were progressing generally well. The harvesting of sugarcane, 
cardamom, betelnut and other garden crops continued in parts of the 
Kanara district. The garden crops and those under irrigation were doing 
well generally. 

Deccan and Karnatak *—Since the submission of the last report, some 
light to fair rain was received between the 5th and 7th February in places 
mostly in East Khandesh, eastern part of the Nasik and Poona districts, 
in a few places in the Ahmednagar district and almost the whole of Sholapur 
and Bijapur districts. There was no rain elsewhere. This rain was 
somewhat injurious to the advanced rabi crops in places where it was 
received to a considerable extent. Severe cold and frost on the last 
two days of January caused serious damage to the grape vines in the 
Nasik district, to fruits and vegetables in parts of North Deccan, and to 
the sugarcane crop on the Godavari and Pravara Canals. Damage to a 
varying extent was also done to other crops in various places in the North 
Deccan. 


Labour News from Ahmedabad 

THE LABOUR UNION 

The demand for increase in wages is being discussed between the 
Labour Union and a Sub-Committee of the Millowners’ Association. 
The question will be referred to arbitration when Mr. Gandhi arrives here 
about the middle of February. 

A strike fund is being raised in order to meet the extraordinary 
expenditure that has to be incurred during times of strikes. Every member 
of the Union has been asked to contribute one rupee to this fund. 
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With a view to assisting labour leaders in Baroda in their representations 
to the Baroda Government regarding the hours of work, etc., of factory 
workers in that state, Messrs. Sankarlal Banker and Gulzarilal Nanda of 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union paid a visit to Baroda during the last week 
of January. 

THE B. B. & C. I. RAILWAY EMPLOYEES' ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the Loco. Running and Shed staff was held on 23rd 
January 1929 at Kankaria with Mr. Vallabhai Patel in the chair. Resolu^ 
tions were passed supporting the Association, condemning the formation 
of District and General Staff Committees and advising the staff all over 
the line to refrain from associating with, or taking any assistance from, 
such committees. 

THE GUJARAT POSTMEN'S UNION 

It is proposed to send a deputation of postmen to different parts of 
Gujarat towards the end of February in order to enrol postmen in other 
centres as members of the above Union. 


Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act 
in January 1929 

BOMBAY 

The foreman in charge of a boiler shop in an Engineering Works was 
prosecuted under section 41 (/) of the Factories Act for breach of section 
18 (3) for not maintaining the fencing on an emery wheel whereby an 
operative was injured. The foreman was convicted and fined Rs. 75. 

NAWABSHAH 

The manager of a Cotton Ginning Factory was prosecuted under 
section 41 (a) for breach of section 24 (a) read with Rule 75 for employ¬ 
ing certain women at 4-45 a.m. The manager was convicted and fined 
Rs. 50 in each of ten cases. 


Rural Labour Conditions in H. E. H. the Nizam’s 

Dominions 

{Supplied by the Director of Industries and Commerce, Hyderabad, Deccan) 

Rural labour in these Dominions may be divided into two parts, 
agricultural and industrial, and conditions of either have not changed 
to any marked degree since the great famines of 1896-1901, except that 
forced labour was abolished and made illegal by an order of H. E. H. the 
Nizam in May 1926. 

The number of agricultural labourers has, during the decade ending 
with 1921, diminish^ by more than half a million as compared with that 
in the preceding decade. The reason is two-fold. One is the spread 
of education which has caught the imagination of the working classes as 
a sure means of securing a better living, comfort and happiness ; the other 
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is the increasing tendency of villagers to migrate to towns and industrial 
cities in quest of more lucrative employment. 

Agricultural labour is of two kinds, permanent and temporary. 
Permanent servants are engaged for a period of not less than one year, 
the contract being renewable at the close of it; but invariably the moral 
and economic obligations of the servant to the master become so intricate 
during the time that disengagement is almost impossible. In times of 
prosperity and adversity both the employer and employee adjust their 
relationship to mutual advantage. 

Permanent servants get a fixed annual wage, say between Rs. 50 to 75 
according to the size of the family and the number of persons fit to serve 
the master. They are paid in cash or a combination of cash, food and 
perquisites. At any rate, a part of it is paid in cash in advance so that 
the servant may free himself from encumbrances which he may have got 
into with the previous employer. The combination-wage means food, 
water and five articles of wear (a pair of dhoties, a pair of country 
foot wear, a blanket, a piece of cloth for head gear and a scarf). Food 
represents daily rations of jawar and pulses. All his other requirements 
and incidental charges are met by the master and debited to his account, 
for the liquidation of which he sends his wife or any grown-up child to do 
odd jobs. The servant works in his master’s farm from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
with an hour’s interval at noon for food. 

Temporary agricultural labourers are engaged for dally wages during 
the season. They are paid in cash except at harvest time when a quantity 
of grain is given in part payment, the value of both not exceeding six to 
eight annas per male, three to four annas for a female and two annas for 
a child. 

In non-agricultural seasons this class of labourers is engaged on odd 
jobs as cart drivers, messengers, watchmen, graziers, metal workers and 
quarriers under road contractors, the rate of wages being six to ten annas 
a day. Graziers are paid at two annas a cow and four annas a buffalo for 
a month. 

Industrial concerns and manufactories in rural parts are not open to 
all classes of people. Caste is an insuperable barrier and lack of skill in 
a particular work is another. Except cotton ginning and pressing 
factories, other occupations such as weaving, dyeing or metal working 
demand caste labourers. 

The rates of wages vary according to the class of work done. 
Carpenters and blacksmiths earn 12 annas a day and sunars (Gold and 
Silversmiths) get a rupee plus a small proportion of gold dust. 

© " ' 

On 5th November 1928, the Conventions concerning sickness insurance 
for workers in industry and commerce and domestic servants and concerning 
sickness insurance for agricultural workers^ adopted at the Tenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1927) were submitted to 
the Japanese Privy Council with a view to ratification. 

The Cabinet decided, at its sitting of 2nd November 1928, not to adopt 
the Recommendation concerning the general principles of sickness insurance. 
(From Industrial and Labour Information,*' Geneva, November 19,1928.) 
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Japanese General Federation of Labour 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS 

The seventeenth Annual Congress of the Japanese General Federation 
of Labour was held in Osaka from 7th to 9th October 1928, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Bunji Suzuki. About 280 delegates were present. 
It was reported that the membership at the end of September was 38,549. 

It may be recalled that there has been a division of opinion in the 
Federation on the subject of proposals for the amalgamation of all Japanese 
workers’ organisations in a single confederation. At the Congress, the 
representatives of the Western District Federation advocated the 
establishment of a confederation to include all organisations except those 
of extreme views ; the Eastern District Federation delegates maintained 
their previous attitude and insisted that only the more conservative organi¬ 
sations should be admitted to affiliation. The matter was referred to 
the Central Committee. 

RATIONALISATION 

The following resolution was adopted on the subject of rationalisation : 
With a view to preventing the rationalisation of industry from becoming 
a mere tool of capitalistic employers for the exploitation of workers, the 
Congress demands and will strive to secure : 

(1) That the rationalisation of Industry shall begin with the 
rationalisation of relations between employers and workers ; 

(2) That, since one-sided control of industry can never lead to 
rational relations between employers and workers, industry shall be 
democratised ; 

(3) That, with a view to the democratisation of industry, strong and 
sound trade unions shall be organised, and officially recognised as 
machinery for collective bargaining; 

(4) That, since the capitalistic method of production for profit, 
subject to no national or social regulation, gives rise to lamentable 
injustice and enormous waste, the inherent evils of this system shall 
be abolished. 

OTHER DEMANDS 

The Congress also called for the following measures : 

The abolition of differences in wages for work of the same nature ; 
The speedy amendment of election laws ; 

The introduction of the eight-hour day ; 

The speedy adoption of legislation for the protection of the workers ; 
The speedy amendment of the Health Insurance Act; 

The repeal of the Public Peace and Safety Maintenance Act; 

The creation of strike funds ; 

The speedy adoption of a Trade Unions Act; 

The re-engagement of workers after the completion of military service; 
The abolition of the system of temporary employment; 

Prevention of the reduction of wages as a result of the abolition of 
night work; 

Reform or abolition of the dormitory system in factories. 
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Mr. M. Yonekubo, Japanese workers’ delegate to the Eleventh Session 
of the International Labour Conference, submitted a report, which was 
approved, on the negotiations in progress for a Far Eastern Labour 
Conference. At the same time, he presented to the Chairman the 
presidential gavel used at the Eleventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 

Mr, Bunji Suzuki was re-elected president. {From Industrial and 

Labour Information.'' Geneva. December 3. 1928.) 

~. 

Labour in Bihar and Orissa 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIES FOR 18Z7.28 

During the year under report the supply of both skilled and unskilled 
labour was satisfactory. Wages remained almost stationary with slight 
variations in certain localities. As usual, the rate of wages paid to labourers 
working in the mines was higher than that paid to agricultural labour. 
The prices of food-grains and various other food stuffs consumed by the 
working classes remained more or less stationary. The relations between 
employers and employees were apparently satisfactory during the period 
from April to December 1927. But since January 1928, there has been 
considerable unrest amongst labourers at the Tata Works at Jamshedpur. 

As regards the welfare of labour, the health of the labouring population 
continued to be generally satisfactory throughout the year under review. 
Owners of large collieries were, on the whole, found to be taking as keen 
an interest in the matter of sanitation, medical relief, lighting arrangements 
and water-supply as in the previous year. Some of them established 
dispensaries attended by qualified doctors for the treatment of miners 
and others distributed medicines and made arrangements for free first-aid 
only. Owing to continued depression in the coal trade, progress in the 
provision of sanitary housing accommodation was slow, but was, on the 
whole, satisfactory. Some colliery proprietors also made arrangements 
during the year for imparting free primary education to the children of 
the miners. 

The index numbers compiled by the Department show that as compared 
with the previous year the average cost of living during the year under 
report was almost stationary in three centres, namely, Patna, Muzaffarpur 
and Monghyr, while it registered a further fall of five points at Jamshedpur, 
nine points each at Jharia and Cuttack, and a further fall of fourteen 
points at Ranchi. During the year under review, the average price of 
food-grains showed a further rise at Patna, Monghyr, Jamshedpur and 
Cuttack while it was stationary at Muzaffarpur and Jharia and lower at 
Ranchi. The average price of other articles of food was lower in all the 
centres except Monghyr where it was stationary. The price of clothing 
registered a further fall in all the centres of between 8 to 31 points. Only 
at Ranchi did the general index number fall by fourteen points. Taking 
the mean average of the whole year, Cuttack continued to maintain its 
position as the cheapest centre for the workmen to live in, while Jamshedpur 
and Jharia were almost equally the dearest, the difference between the 
two extremes being as much as 41 points. The three centres in the Bihar 
Division and Ranchi were almost equally cheap. 
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Questions in the Legislature 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Prompt Payment of Wages 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan : (a) Will the Government 
be pleased to state if they have arrived at a decision in the matter of 
“ Prompt payment of wages ” (vide Government reply to starred question 
No. 263 in the Assembly on 8th September 1928) ? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate their decision to the House ? 

(c) If not, by what time do they expect to arrive at a decision in the 
matter. 

The Honourable Sir B. N. Mitra : (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) Government is not yet in a position to say when a decision is likely 
to be reached. 

Minimum Wa^es 

Diwan Chaman Lall: Will Government state whether they intend to 
ratify the minimum wage convention passed by the International Labour 
Conference ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : Not at present. 

Labour Representatives at the International Labour Conference 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the names of delegates 
and advisers recommended by the Jheria Session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress for the International Labour Conference, were adopted 
by the President, without putting the names to the vote in spite of protests 
and cancelling certain names that were adopted by the Executive Council 
originally ? 

(b) If so, do the Government propose to enquire into the regularity 
of the proceedings before considering the recommendations sent by the 
Secretary as the recommendation of Labour in India? 

(c) Do Government propose to invite recommendations from the 
various labour unions individually for the proper representation of Indian 
labour in the International Labour Conference ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to secure the representation of labour 
by consulting the members of the Central Legislature and such other 
methods as may be feasible. 

TTie Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : (a) to (d) Government 
have no information and do not propose to hold any enquiry into the 
matter. All organised representative associations of employers and 
employed were asked to submit their recommendations for the noinina- 
tion of the non-Government delegates and advisers to the International 
Labour Conference by the 15th January 1929, and in making such 
nominations the Government of India are bound by the provisions of 
Article 389 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Ratifications of the Hours of Work and Weekly Rest Conventions 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Will the Government be pieced to 
state the date from which they incurred the obligation of enforcing the 
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provisions of the Washington Hours Convention and Geneva Weekly 
Rest Convention, by ratifying them ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : 14th July 1921 in the 
case of the Washington Hours of Work Convention and 19th June 1923 
in the case of the Weekly Rest Day Convention. 

Amendment of the Workmen s Compensation Act 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) With reference to the reply to my starred 
question No. 266, regarding the amendment of the Workmen’s Compens¬ 
ation Act, on 8th September 1928, will Government be pleased to state 
if they have addressed the Provincial Governments in the matter ? 

(6) If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : (a) The answer is in 
the affirmative. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Labour Exchanges 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : (a) With reference to the reply given to my starred 
question No. 258 on 4th September 1928, regarding Labour Exchanges, 
will Government be pleased to say if they have received replies from the 
Local Governments ? 

(b) If the reply be in the affirmative will Government be pleased to 
keep a copy of the correspondence in the Library ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what action they would be 
pleased to take on the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c) As the Honourable Member is aware Government hope to 
discuss this matter with the Standing Advisory Committee attached to 
the Department of Industries and Labour. Copies of the correspondence 
will be supplied to the members of that Committee. Government do not 
consider it necessary to place a copy in the library. 


Increases In Working-Class Rents in Great Britain, 

1914-1928 

As a result of the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (War 
Restrictions) Act, 1915, rents of working-class dwellings were at the same 
level as immediately before the war, apart from increases on account of 
increased rates and water charges, from the end of 1915 up to the entry 
into operation of the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) 
Act, 1920. The general effect of this Act, which came into operation in 
July 1920, was to restrict increases in the inclusive rents of pre-war 
working-class dwellings to an amount equal to the excess of the current 
rates and water charges over the rates and water charges of August 1914, 
and in addition an amount equal to 30 per cent, of the pre-war net rents* 
with a further 10 per cent, on pre-war net rents as from July 192L 

In the great majority of cases rates and water charges on working-class properties are paid 
by the landlord and the tenant pays an inclusive sum, known to him as the “ rent,” which 
covers rent, plus rates and water charges. In this article this inclusive sum is described as the 
gross rent, and the rent exclusive of rates and water charges is described as the net rent. 
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The foregoing restrictions on increases in rents are still applicable in 
the case of the great majority of working-class dwellings. The Rent 
and Mortgage Interest Restrictions Act, 1923, however, removed from the 
controlling restrictions the rents of houses or parts of houses in actual 
possession of the landlord on 31st July 1923, or which have come into the 
actual possession of the landlord subsequently to that date, except in 
certain circumstances. The proportion of cases of de-control is now 
becoming appreciable, and accordingly inquiries have recently been made 
as to the rents of de-controlled tenancies, in addition to the inquiries into 
controlled rents which have been made regularly for some years past. 

CONTROLLED RENTS 

In order to ascertain the extent of the increases in controlled rents, 
inquiries have been made, from time to “time, of Property Owners’ 
Associations, Trades Councils and Tenants’ Associations, and Town 
Clerks and other officials of Local Authorities ; and the Department 
is indebted to them for their valuable assistance. 

From the information received as a result of these inquiries, it is 
calculated that the net rent of urban working-class dwellings in 1914 
was, on the average, about three-quarters of the gross rent, and the 
permissible increase of 40 per cent, on net rent is thus equivalent to about 
30 per cent, of the gross rent of 1914. The average permissible increase 
on account of higher rates and water charges is in December 1928, about 
21 per cent, of the pre-war gross rent. Thus the average permissible 
increase in controlled urban working-class rents in Great Britain is 
approximately 51 per cent, of the gross rents of 1914. The permissible 
increases have not been put into force in all cases, but inquiries in regard 
to the extent to which the permissible increases are actually being 
charged indicate that they are operative to the extent of 97 to 98 per cent., 
and that the actual increase in the controlled gross rents of urban working- 
class dwelling^ in Great Britain since July 1914, averages approximately 
50 per cent, in December 1928. 

DE-CONTROLLED RENTS 

On the subject of de-controlled rents, information which has been 
collected from a number of Town Clerks and other officials of Local 
Authorities shows that the proportion of de-controlled to controlled rents 
varies appreciably as between different districts, but is generally small 
in the case of working-class dwellings, and averages about 6 per cent, 
in December 1928. 

There is wide variation in the movement of rents on de-control. In 
some cases rents have been continued at the controlled figures ; in other 
cases the de-controlled rent is much greater than the previous controlled 
rent. Much more often the de-controlled rent represents an intermediate 
Increase on the controlled rent. In general, the information received 
indicates that the de-controlled urban working-class rents in December 
1928, average about 85 to 90 per cent, above the level of July 1914. 

CONTROLLED AND DE-CONTROLLED RENTS COMBINED 

Although the level of de-controlled rents is substantially higher than 
that of controlled rents, the proportion of de-controlled rents is so small 
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that their influence on the general average level of rents is not very 
considerable. If the average increase in de-controlled rents is combined, 
in appropriate proportion. With the average increase of approximately 
50 per cent, in controlled rents, the general average increase for controlled 
and de-controlled urban working-class rents together is approximately 
52 per cent, in December 1928. 

RENTS AND THE COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBER 

As the Information now in the possession of the Ministry of Labour 
with regard to de-controlled rents is sufficient to warrant its inclusion 
among the figures used in the compilation of the cost-of-living index 
number, it has been so included in the calculation of the statistics for 
1st December 1928, in the present issue of the Gazette. 

Hitherto, the figures for rents have been based on controlled rents 
only. The inclusion of figures for de-controlled rents results in the final 
cost-of-living index number for 1st December being one point higher 
than it would otherwise have been, viz., 68 instead of 67 per cent, above 
the level of July 1914. As a result of recalculation of the statistics for 
dates from 1st March to 1st November 1928, it is found that if figures for 
de-controlled rents had been included the final cost-of-living index 
numbers as published for those dates would not have been altered. {From 
^'Ministry of Labour Gazette,'* London, December 1928.) 


Labour Conditions in Russia 

EFFECT OF THE SEVEN-HOUR DAY 

On the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 
in 1927 the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet IJnion issued a 
manifesto announcing that the seven-hour day was to be introduced 
gradually in Russian industry within a period of five years. It was also 
announced that the governmental committee on the seven-hour day was to 
draw up a plan of application of the seven-hour system for the economic 
year 1928-29. The Committee has been working on this plan since last 
July, and recently published it. At its session of 30th October 1928 the 
General Council of Trade Union discussed the question of the seven-hour 
day. Mr. Schmidt, Chairman of the governmental committee, explained 
the results, particularly from the social point of view, of the experiments 
made in the first months of 1928, and the prospects for 1928-29. The 
following information which deals with the economic aspect of the 
question is of interest. 

Field of Application in 1928 .—In 1928 the seven-hour system was applied 
to 28 undertakings, employing 118,600 workers. The first result of the 
change to the seven-hour system was an increase int he number of workers 
employed. In the 24 textile undertakings the number of workers employed 
increased by about 20 per cent. 




The Three-Shift System .—It has been necessary to make changes in 
the organisation of work. The number of shifts has been greatly 
increased as the following table shows :— 

Distribution per cent, of Workers in Cotton Factories according to the 
Number of Shifts worked 


Work carried out in 


System 


One shift 

Two 

shifts 

Three 

shifts 

Four 

shifts 

Eight-hour system 


4*3 

87*5 

7*2 

1 

ro 

Seven-hour system 

• * 

1*1 

30*8 

66*9 

1*2 


At present one-third of the workers are still working in two shifts, but 
the three-shift system seems likely to spread. As the number of shifts 
increased, the distribution of workers in the shifts was equalised. Under 
the seven-hour system, if the first shift be taken as the basis of comparison, 
the numbers of the other two are represented by %’7 per cent, and 93 '4 
per cent., respectively. 

Night Work .—An important result of the reform is that it has greatly 
increased the amount of night work. Under the seven-hour system about 
50 per cent, of the workers work at night, while under the eight-hour 
system this proportion was only 32 per cent. The general result of the 
seven-hour system as regards hours of labour at night is that while under 
the eight-hour system the worker employed at night worked on an average 
1 '64 hours at night, he now works 2'20 hours. The average number of 
hours of night work has risen for all workers from 0'53 to 1 '07. 

Advantage has also been taken of the change to the seven-hour system 
to reorganise the machine service. The number of machines served by 
each worker has been increased in proportions varying from 5 to 30 per cent. 

Economic Results .—Up to the present the economic results of the reform 
have been unsatisfactory. For various reasons the economic results 
achieved in different textile factories have been variable, but the seven- 
hour system has nowhere reached as high a degree of efficiency as 
the eight-hour day. The technical results are also not yet entirely 
satisfactory. • 

While absolute production, especially in the textile industry, has 
increased to some extent, relative productivity has not increased in the 
same proportion. On the whole, it has rather declined. From the 
beginning the number of stoppages of work resulting from bad use of the 
plant has increased. Wages have risen even more quickly than individual 
production. In view of the bad use of plant, the decline in individual 
production and the proportionately excessive rise in wages, the change to 
the seven-hour day has not helped to reduce costs ; in many undertakings, 
indeed, the cost of production of manufactured articles has increased. 

Changes Required in Labour Legislation.—The change to the seven-hour 
day calls for the amendment of existing labour legislation. For the 
present it is not possible to carry out a complete revision, but it is necessary 
to amend the Acts relating to night work for women, child labour, etc. 
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The governmental committee has not yet decided on the changes to be 
made in the existing system. 

The experience of these few months has shown that night work is more 
exhausting than work done by day. It is held that the night shift should 
work one hour less than the day shift. It will be necessary in any case to 
consider compensation in cases where the night shift cannot work less 
than seven-hours. This is being done in the textile undertakings. 

Hours of labour for children according to the governmental committee 
should provisionally be maintained as at present, since the reduced hours 
provided by legislation for young persons are already a burden on industry. 

The extension of the seven-hour system makes it necessary to improve 
the living conditions of the workers. The first question is that of housing. 
The employment of 30,000 new workers during the next year is anticipated. 
It will obviously be necessary to house them, and in many cases workers 
will have to change their domicile. The increase in the number of women 
workers calls for the development of certain services, such as factory 
nurseries. 

The question of labour protection has also assumed the greatest 
importance. Unless It is seriously faced, an increase of illness, accidents 
and voluntary unemployment must be expected. For the textile under¬ 
takings which were placed under the seven-hour system in 1928, two 
million roubles were assigned for the development of labour protection ; 
but these subsidies were not used since the preparatory work had not been 
done. The result has been an increase of illness and accidents. 

Finally one of the fundamental problems to be considered is that of the 
recruiting of labour. The labour exchanges can supply practically no 
skilled workers. It is therefore necessary to train them in a continuous 
and methodical way. This year an attempt was made to teach the building 
trades to unemployed persons in towns, who have thus been able to find 
employment in preference to peasants. 

EQUALISATION OF WAGES 

The All-Union General Council of Trade Unions, which was held at 
Moscow from 26th to 29th October 1928 discussed among other things 
the question of wage policy. 

The Seventh Trade Union Congress held in 1926 urged the adoption 
of measures (1) to reduce the disproportion between wages as fixed by 
the scale and the actual amounts paid to the workers ; (2) to reduce the 
discrepancy between the wages of skilled and unskilled labour; and 
(3) to equalise wages between the different branches of industry. 

With regard to the first point, noteworthy results have been achieved. 
In the scales of wages, the minimum rates have been increased from 30 
to 50 per cent.; at the same time the standard of individual output has 
been raised. 

The discrepancy between the earnings of skilled and unskilled workers 
has also been reduced. At present it is represented on an average by the 
proportion of three to one. It is estimated that only 8’5 per cent, of 
industrial workers are receiving a wage which does not exceed half of the 
average wage and that 48 per cent, are receiving a wage amounting to 
■between 50 and 100 per cent, of the average wage. 
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The equalisation of wages in the different branches of industry is still 
far from being achieved. While the average monthly wage for the whole 
of the industry is 70 roubles, the workers in the rubber industry, who are 
the best paid, receive 101 roubles a month. Next to this comes the food 
industry and last of all the textile industry. 

Several delegates pointed out that the considerable rise in the cost of 
living in recent months has noticeably reduced the real value of wages. 
According to one delegate, this reduction would amount to 10 per cent. 
The trade union representatives stated, in addition, that though according 
to official statistics the co-operative stores supplied the workers with 
60 per cent, of the products they required, the truth was that for many 
articles of prime necessity this proportion was only between 15 and 
25 per cent., the rest being provided by private trade at higher prices. 

To remedy this position the meeting decided to suspend the application 
of the measures for the reduction of the discrepancy between the scales 
of wages and the amounts paid to the workers in cases where such measures 
might bring about a reduction of wages for a large number of workers. 
The meeting further resolved that the State funds intended for the increeise 
and regulation of wages should be devoted chiefly to the raising of wages 
in heavy industry, especially in the iron and steel trades and mining. 
Many delegates, however, declared that it would be very difficult not to 
make a similar increase in wages in light industry, in view of the rise in 
the cost of living. Finally the meeting resolved to approach the workers* 
co-operative institutions in order to secure better provision for the 
workers. {Abstracted from **Industrial and Labour Information,*' Geneva, 
December 3, 1928.) 

The Labour Movement in Japan 

GENERAL REVIEW 

The Japanese business world, which had suffered a terrible blow in 
the Earthquake, had its weakness revealed in the financial crisis of last 
year. The depression in business circles was Intensified as an aftermath 
of that crisis. Economic depression is notoriously responsible for changes, 
both industrial and social. The difficulties, in which the employers found 
themselves, compelled a readjustment in the economic world—a read¬ 
justment which meant a concentration of Capital and an Increased 
dependence of entrepreneurs on financiers. The power of concentrated 
Capital makes itself felt more and more strongly by dint of political 
influence. 

Such being the general situation, what have been the recent conditions 
in the relationship between Capital and Labour ? The position may be 
summarized as an offensive on the part of Capital and a defensive on the 
side of Labour. In opposition to the Capitalists and Landlords, who 
took a strong attitude, the working people, whether in urban or agricultural 
districts, had to put up a hard fight for the defence of their position. As 
a direct consequence, a large increase was recorded In the number of 
disputes, both industrial and agrarian. In these struggles, the workers 
MO R 33—3 * 
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lost on all sides—not a single important dispute was settled to their 
advantage. However, there was for the Labour Movement something 
encouraging in the prospect of a General Election, which was in this 
country the first ever to be held under Manhood Suffrage. So the 
workers decided all the more quickly to take a new direction in their 
movement. While fighting a rear-guard action against the Capitalists, 
they made an advance into the political field. This has been the most 
important development in the Japanese Labour Movement in the recent 
past. 

The social ideas of the West, as might be expected, came to exercise 
a strong influence on the minds of the leaders, who were organizing the 
workers for political action. Their influence could be seen in splits among 
the three leading organizations—the Farmers* Union, the Labour Peasant 
Party and, later, the Federation of Labour. There followed a regrouping 
of forces, and three different positions, namely, the right wing, the centre, 
and the left wing, became more marked within the Movement. In spite 
of this division in the labour world, organization of workers, including 
women, was in progress, resulting in an increase in union membership. 
There were also indications that the “ black-coated ’* proletariat was 
moving in the direction of the manual workers. 

With Labour entering politics, the syndicalist movement which negatives 
political action has practically disappeared from the Movement. And 
among the farmer unions in Japan the same thing can be said. The 
aggregate membership of the Farmers* Unions, for instance, is still less 
than 200,000, in spite of the fact that they constitute 70 per cent, of the 
whole proletarian population. Moreover, at the present moment, the 
peasants’ interest in unionism is lagging, on account of the good harvest 
of last autumn. The agrarian leaders recently did much for the cause 
of a united front of the agricultural workers. But the efforts were utterly 
unfruitful. 

In this country, May-Day will be celebrated this year for the ninth time. 
Last year, the Day was observed in a hundred and twenty-three different 
places, an addition of some thirty places over the preceding year. An 
increased number of women participating in the celebrations was also 
a feature worth noticing. Labour in Japan, as elsewhere, is influenced 
by events in the international labour movement. During last year, the 
rise and fall of the Ou-Han Government in China had an effect on both 
wings of the labour movement in this country. Also, the internal dissension 
of the Russian Communist Party had a repercussion on the labour 
intellectuals in Japan. 

While the recent history of the Japanese labour movement is a history 
of defeat in the industrial field, a new file has opened for labour in the 
political sphere. Labour had eight members returned to Parliament in the 
General Election held in February, Political activities are no unmixed 
blessing to the unions, which are already suffering a strain on the 
account. In spite of all that, however, there is in Labour circles here 
a growing desire for creating a Trade Union Congress of Japan, as 
a means of realizing working-class solidarity. (From ^'Present-Day 
Japanr 1928.) 
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Trade Unions in Great Britain 

MEMBERSHIP AND INCOME IN 1927 

The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies has issued a Statistical 
Summary, giving preliminary figures of the membership, income, 
expenditure and funds in the years 1918-1927 of those trade unions 
in Great Britain which were registered under the Trade Union Acts. 

Comparative figures for the years 1918, 1920 (when the aggregate 
membership of trade unions reached its highest point) and 1923-27 
extracted from this Summary, are given below, the membership being 
shown to the nearest thousand, and the income, expenditure and funds 
to the nearest £1000. It should be observed that the figures relate only 
to Great Britain, and that registered trade unions of employers, as well as 
of employees, are included in the figures. The employers’ unions 
included, however, form only a small proportion of the total, e,g., in 
1927 they numbered 91, with a total membership of 44,000, an aggregate 
income of £125,000, expenditure of £108,000 and funds of £189,000. 


Registered Trade Unions in Great Britain 


— 

1918 

1920 

1925 

1 1926 

1927 

Number of Unions on Register at 
end of Year 

621 ! 

656 

579 

577 

578 

Membership at end of Year 

5,294 i 

Thoumnd!> 

6,982 4,492 

4,192 i 

3,947 

Income— 

From Members .. . .1 

I 

6.231 1 

Thousand 

11,315 

s of £ 

8,097 

7,120 i 

7,465 

From Ministry of Labour (Un¬ 
employment Insurance andi 

Administration Expenses) 

1 

91 - 

312 , 

3,122 

4,542 

2,096 

From Other Sources 

814 

1,372* ' 

741 

2,282 

636 

Expenditure— ' 

Unemployment, Travelling and] 
Emigration Bcncfitf .. 

283t 1 

L7I8t 

4.527t 

6,377t 

3.131t 

Dispute Benefit .. .. 1 

295 ! 

3,219 ; 

313 

5,617 

187 

Sick and Accident Benefit 

666 ! 

748 , 

793 

808 

772 

Funeral Benefit .. 

369 i 

297 > 

319 

; 318 

340 

Other Benefits, including Sup»’r-{ 
annuation and Grants to Membersl 

563 1 

724 

1.063 

i 1,141 

1.136 

Payments from Political Fund .. • 

134 

185 

114 

! 108 

, 135 

Grants to Federations, Othcrj 
Societies, etc. 

1 

396 : 

1,687* 

355 

1 

1 456 

I 

! 244 

Management and Other Expenses .. | 

2,164 ' 

4.363 ; 

3,292 

; 3,216 

1 2,994 

Total Funds — j 

At beginning of Year .. 

12,755 : 

15,917 

11.533 

12,747 

' 8,641 

At end of Year 

15,021 

13.975* 1 

12,717 

8,650 

j 9,899 


*The sum of £1,687,000 shown und:;r “ Grants to Federations, Other Societies, etc., ” in 1920, 
includes a substantial amount of funds transferred to the Amalgamated Engineering Union by 
certain unions which amalgamated to form that union in 1920, but not brought into account in 
the return of that union until 1921- The figures shown for 1920 under “ Income from Other 
Sources ” and Total Funds at end of Year ” arc, accordingly, lower than would have been the 
case if these funds had been brought into account- • l* 'r ui 

tThe expenditure on Unemployment, Travelling and Emigration Benefit sho^ in this 1 able 
(e g., £3,131,000 in 1927) represents the total amount paid by the unions, includin^g, in addition 
to the benefit chargeable to the funds of the unions, the amounts disbursed by the umons and 
recoverable from the Ministry of Lalxiur under the Unemployment Insurance Acts- 1 he total 
amount receivable each year from the Ministry of Labour on this account^and in respect or 
administration expenses £2,0%,000 in 1927) is shown under “ Income,* 

MO R 33—3a 
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In the following Table details are given of the aggregate membership, 
income, expenditure and funds in 1927 in each of a number of different 
groups of trade unions :— 



! 



! Expenditure 



Unions 

1 

1 


i 




on the 

Member- I 


! Unemploy- 


1 

Group 

Register 

ship at end' 

Income 

jment, rravel- 

Other 

Funds 


at end of 

of 1927 


1 ling and 

Expen di- 

at end of 


1927 

, 


i Emigration 

ture 

of 1927 





!* Benefit 





Thou- 1 

£ 1,000’s 

£ 1.000’s 

£1.000’s 

£1.000’s 



sands. | 


, 



Miningand Quarrying.. 

104 

616 : 

1,037 

214 

633 

415 

Metals, Machines, 


' 





Implements and, 

i 





Conveyances 

73 ! 

609 ! 

2,905 

1,275 

1,455 

2.742 

Textiles 

66 

244 : 

781 

, 422 

235 

1,543 

Clothing 

15 ^ 

142 i 

335 

' 140 

164 

528 

Papermaking, Printing, 


' 





etc. 

20 : 

120 : 

562 

195 ; 

313 

1 597 

Building, Decorating, 

' 

‘ 





etc. 

29 

320 

1,194 

472 i 

607 ' 

731 

Transport .. 

26 

534 ' 

1.2M 

108 

769 

1,589 

Commerce and Finance 

33 , 

217 

333 

19 i 

281 

335 

Other and General 

121 

! 

1,101 1 

1.688 

286 , 

1,241 ' 

1 

1,228 

Total of above 

487 

3,903 I 

10,071 

; 3,131 

5.700 

9,710 

Registered Employers’ 





! 


Associations 

91 ; 

44 

125 


108 

189 

Gr\nd Total .. 

! 

578 : 

3,947 ; 

10,1% 

3.131 

5,808 

9.899 


1 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 

Trade Unions 

The statistics are compiled from returns collected by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, and by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for Northern Ireland, from Trade Unions registered under the Trade 
Union Acts, and by the Ministry of Labour from unregistered Unions. 
They relate to all organisations of employees—including those of salaried 
and professional workers, as well as those of manual wage earners— 
which are known to include among their functions that of negotiating 
with employers with the object of regulating the conditions of employment 
of their members. 

The total number of such Unions known to have been in existence at 
the end of 1927* was 1127, as compared with 1136 at the end of 1926. 

* The figures for 1927 are provisional, and may be subject to slight revision when further 
information is available. The figures for earlier years have been revised as necessary in 
accordance with the latest information. The subdivision of the total membership into male and 
female is not exact, as estimates have been made for some Trade Unions which are unable to 
state precisely the numbers of males and of females comprised within their membership. 
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The number of Unions dissolved in 1927, so far as reported, was 23, with 
an aggregate membership of 2000 at the end of 1926 ; 12 Unions, with an 
aggregate membership of 14,000 at the end of 1926, amalgamated with 
other Unions ; while 26 new Unions, with a total membership of 7000 
(Including one Union formed by amalgamation), were reported as formed 
during the year. 

The total membership at the end of 1927* was approximately 4,908,000*, 
as compared with 5,207,000 at the end of 1926, showing a decrease of 
299,000, or 5*7 per cent. The number of male members was 4,116,000, 
a decrease of 280,000, or 6*4 per cent., as compared with the previous 
year, and the number of female members was 792,000, a decrease of 19,000, 
or 2*3 per cent. 

The total of 4,908,000 includes about 29,000 members in Irish Free 
State branches, and 30,000 members in other overseas branches of certain 
Unions (compared with 30,000 in Irish Free State branches and 28,000 
in other overseas branches in the previous year). It also includes a certain 
number of persons (principally teachers) who are members of more than 
one society, and are therefore counted more than once in the figures. 
When allowance is made for these cases the net number of members in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is estimated to have been about 
4,840,000 at the end of 1927, compared with about 5,140,000 at the end 
of 1926. Of this total approximately 72,000 was the membership of 
Unions or branches of Unions in Northern Ireland. 

Distribution of Membership in 1927 

The manufacturing industries groups accounted for 41 per cent, of the 
total membership at the end of 1927, and of these the metal groups, with 
a total of 620,000, represented 13 per cent., and the textile groups, totalling 
nearly 600,000, accounted for 12 per cent, of the total membership of all 
Unions. Railway service (413,000) and water and other transport 
(464,000), together comprised 18 per cent.; mining and quarrying, with 
678,000, 14 per cent., government (341,000), teaching (205,000), commerce, 
distribution and finance (221,000), and entertainments and miscellaneous 
(78,000), 17 per cent. General labour, with a membership of 448,000, 
accounted for 9 per cent. The male membership represented more than 
75 per cent, of the total male and female membership in the manufacturing 
industries, more than 90 per cent, in general labour, and nearly 100 per 
cent, in mining and in transport; in the remaining groups of industries, 
taken together, it represented 70 per cent, of the total male and female 
membership. Female membership was mainly concentrated in the 
textile group (328,000) and the teaching group (140,000), which together 
accounted for nearly 60 per cent, of the total female membership in all 
groups. _ 

*The figures for 1927 arc provisional, and may be subject to slight revision when further 
information is available. The figures for earlier years have been revised as necessary in 
Bccordance with the latest information. The subdivision of the total membership into male and 
female is not exact, as estimates have been made for some Tiade Unions which are unable to 
state precisely the numbers of males and of females comprised within their membership. 
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Changes in Distribution of Membership, 1926-^1927 

Of the 33 groups under which the Unions have been classified, there 
was a decrease in the total membership in 27 groups and an increase in 
6 groups. The largest numerical decreases were 107,000 in mining and 
quarrying, 79,000 in railway service, 20,000 in road transport, dock 
labour, etc., 38,000 in the metal groups, 25,000 in general labour and 
15,000 in cotton. The largest percentage decreases were in railway service 
(16), iron, steel, tinplate, etc., manufacture (15), mining and quarrying 
(14), building labourers (13), and pottery and glass (11). 

The only groups showing increases in membership of 5000 or more 
were national and local government (8(K)0), and teaching (5000), while 
no group showed a percentage increase on the year of more than 3 per cent. 

As in the previous year the decrease in male membership was 
proportionately heavier than in female membership, the greatest losses 
having fallen upon groups of industries in which females are not largely 
employed. The largest numerical changes in the female membership 
were in cotton (—10,000), general labour (—4000), and teaching (+6000). 

Comparison with 1913 and with 1920 

In comparison with 1920, the year in which Trade Union membership 
reached its highest point, the only group to show an increase was that of 
teaching. The total membership decreased by over 41 per cent. The 
general labour group, which had the largest membership of all the groups 
in 1920, had lost nearly two-thirds of that membership by the end of 
1927. 

Compared with 1913 the total membership showed an increase of over 
three-quarters of a million (nearly 19 per cent.), the only groups showing 
a decrease being mining and quarrying (240,000, or 26 per cent,), and 
cotton (18,000, or 5 per cent.). Most of the groups showed increases 
of 30 per cent, or more. 

The total female membership in 1927 had decreased by over 40 per 
cent, as compared with 1920. It was, however, more than 80 per cent, 
greater than in 1913, notwithstanding that the group with the largest 
number of female members, viz., cotton, showed little increase. 

A considerable part of the reduction in the total number of Trade 
Unions in recent years has been due to amalgamations of Unions among 
themselves. Since the end of 1920 there has been a net decrease of 239 
in the number of Unions. The total reduction due to amalgamations 
during this period was 184, and that due to dissolutions was 260, while 
205 new unions were formed (other than by amalgamation of existing 
unions). In the year 1927, when 25 new unions were formed (other than 
by amalgamation), 23 unions dissolved, and amalgamations reduced the 
number of unions by 11, the net reduction was nine. 

FEDERATIONS OF TRADE UNIONS 

Returns obtained by the Ministry of Labour show that at the end of 
1927 the gross total membership of Federations of Trade Unions in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, as reported to the Ministry of 
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Labour, was about 3,437,000. Corresponding figures are given below for 
the end of each year since 1913 ;— 


Approximate 
Gross Total 

Year 

Number i 
of j 

Membership 


Federations 

4,370,000 

1921 

105 

4.730.000 

1922 

95 

4.943.000 

1923 

92 

4.980.000 

1924 

90 

6.481.000 

1925 

82 ; 

8.631.000 

1926 

82 1 

9.8%.000 

1927 ..| 

79 

10.747.000 

i 

I 

1 


Year 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 



Approximate 
Cross Total 
Membership 


8,622,000 

6,236,000 

5,587,000 

4,441,OCM)-^ 

4,193,000 

3,901,000 

3,437,000 


The above Table shows that there has been a decline in the number 
of Federations almost every year since the end of 1917. In some years 
this decline was rnainly due to the merging of local into national organisa¬ 
tions. The decline in the gross total membership in recent years is 
partly the result of amalgamation superseding federation. 

Of individual Federations, the General Federation of Trade Unions 
included, at the end of 1927, 102 Trade Unions, which paid fees to the 
Federation on a membership of 558,000. 

Among other Federations, those which had the largest membership were 
the Miners Federation of Great Britain; the Federation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades ; the Northern Counties Textile Trades Federation 
and the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association (representing the 
cotton industry) ; the National Association of Unions in the Textile Trades 
(representing other textile industries) ; the Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation ; the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives ; 
and the National Federation of Professional Workers. 

In many instances Trade Unions, or branches of Trade Unions, are 
affiliated to more than one Federation, and therefore a large number of 
Trade Union members are counted more than once in the gross 
membership given above. 

The proportion of federated membership at the end of 1927 showed a 
decrease in seven groups and an increase in one group. 

The considerable decreases in the metal and clothing groups were due 
to the secession of a large Union in each group from the General Federa¬ 
tion of Trade Unions. In the “ other transport ’’ group the decrease 
was caused by the secession of the National Union of Seamen from the 
National Transport Workers’ Federation, followed by the dissolution 
of that Federation. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 

For the purpose of the Ministry of Labour ’s statistics the Trades Union 
Congress is not regarded as a Federation of Trade Unions. At the 60th 
Annual Congress in September 1928, the membership of organisations 

* The rediuction shown in comparison with 1923 is partly due to a change in the basis of 
membership of one large federation, which formerly returned the gross membership in alt 
industries of its constituent Unions, but now bases its fees upon their membership in the 
industries with which it deals. 
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afHliatedi to the Congress was approximately 3,815,000, as compared with 
4,164,000 in the previous year. The decrease since 1927 was partly due to 
reductions in the membership of affiliated unions, notably in the mining 
group, and partly to the operation of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act, 1927, as a result of which unions of Post Office workers and other 
Government workers were no longer represented. {From “ Ministry of 
Labour Gazette,'' London, December 1928 and January 1929.) 


Hours of Labour in Germany : Trade Union Report 

The results have been published of an inquiry made by the General 
Confederation of German Trade Unions into the hours actually worked 
in the building, printing, chemical, woodworking, metal and engineering, 
boot and shoe, and textile industries in Germany in the first week of 
October 1928. Similar inquiries had previously been made by the 
Confederation in May and November 1924, and in April and October 1927. 

The figures for the Inquiry of October 1928, a summary of which 
is given below, are based on returns furnished by 556 local trades councils, 
and cover 73,288 undertakings, in which 3,101,078 workers were employed 
during the week in question. The corresponding figures for the inquiry 
of October 1927, were, respectively, 535, 67,099 and 2,904,849. The 
following table shows the percentages of the total number of workers in 
the various industries (a) working short time, and {b) working a full week 
(including overtime, where worked) of the number of hours stated :— 




Percentage of Total Number of Workers 

in 




each Industry employed during the 





week ended 6lh October 1928, on 



Total 

1 

1 

Full time (including overtime, where 


Number 

i 


worked) of 



Industry 

of 








Workers 

' 







covered 

Short 1 



Over 

Over 




time ! 

Under 

48 

48 and 

51 and 

Over 



' 

48 

hours 

up to 

up to 

54 



1 

hours 


51 

54 

hours 






hours 

hours 


Building 

414,086 


25'7 

65*4 

3*8 

3*9 

1*2 

Printing 

96,369 

10 ' 

3*9 

84*1 

5*9 

3*1 

20 

Chemical .. 

230,567 

3-0 

2*5 

67-1 

4*8 

15*2 

7*4 

^^^oodworking 

222.160 

5*0 

11*3 

75*6 

4*5 

2*9 

0*7 

Vletal and Engineering 

1,525,591 

9*4 

1*8 

54*5 

12*5 

16*8 

5*0 

3oot and Shoe 

81,879 

590 

1*9 

35*2 

3*4 

0*4 

0*1 

Textile 

530.426 

25*9 

5*9 

35*6 

21-9 

. 

9*8 

0*9 

Ml ind ustries combined 








Oct., 1928 .. 

3,101,078 

11*3 

6*5 

55-6 

11*3 

11*9 

3*4 

Do. Oct.. 1927 .. 

2,904,849 

1*7 

6*0 

49-6 

14*4 

1 

i 

22*1 

6*2 
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The Report draws attention to the fact that while in October 1927, 
only 1 '7 per cent, of the workers covered by the inquiry were working 
short time, this percentage had increased to 11 ‘3 in October 1928. This 
is due to the unfavourable condition of industry, which has brought about 
the working of short time in many trades, and this factor, it is emphasised, 
must be kept in mind, in order to avoid arriving at erroneous conclusions. 
The present inquiry shows that only 26*6 per cent, of the persons reported 
on worked more than 48 hours weekly, compared with 42*7 per cent, in 
October 1927 ; 23*2 per cent, worked over 48 and up to 54 hours in 
October 1928, compared with 36*5 per cent, in October 1927; while 
3*4 per cent, exceeded 54 hours in 1928, compared with 6*2 in 1927. 
Notwithstanding the effects of short time, it is considered that the present 
inquiry shows that progress is being made in the endeavour to attain a 
general working day of eight hours. {From **Ministrtj of Labour Gazette^'' 
London, December 1928.) 


Wages and Hours in the Cotton and Wool Industries 
in the United States 

COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The United States Bureau of Labour Statistics has recently published 
the results of a survey of earnings and hours in the cotton spinning and 
weaving industry, made during March to June, 1928. (A summary of 
the results of a similar inquiry made in 1926 was given in the issue of 
the Labour Gazette for June 1927, page 899.) The data were collected from 
the pay rolls and other records of 158 representative cotton mills in 11 
States, in respect of 49,861 male and 38,145 female wage-earners. In 
1925, over 88 per cent, of the total numl^r of wage-earners in the industry 
were employed in the 11 States from which the data were drawn. 

The survey shows that earnings in the industry were slightly lower in 
1928 than in 1926. In 1928, average hourly earnings for all employees 
were found to be 32*4 cents, and avereige full-time earnings per week 
were 17*30 dollars, compared w^ith 32 *8 cents and 17*48 dollars respectively 
in 1926. The average full-time hours per week were approximately 
the same, being 53*4 in 1928 and 53*3 in 1926. The following Table 
shows the average full-time weekly hours of labour, the average hourly 
earnings and the average full-time weekly earnings for some of the principal 
classes of workpeople :— 


1 

Average 

^ full-time 

Occupation , 

1 week 

Average 
earnings 
per hour 

I 

Average 
full-time 
earnings 
per week 

j 

Picker tenders .. .. ..male 54*5 

Card tenders and strippers .. male 54 ’ 2 

Card grinders .. .. ..male 53*9 

Drawing frame tenders .. ..male 54*9 

Cents 

28*2 

31*4 

40*7 

28*2 

Dollars 

15*37 

17*02 

21*94 

15*48 
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Occupation 


Average 

full-time 

hours 

Average 
earnings 
per hour 

Average 

full-time 

earnings 

— 

— 

-- 

per week 

per week 

Drawing frame tenders 


.female 

52-5 

Cents 

27-2 

Dollars 

14*28 

Slubber tenders 


. male 

54-5 

36*5 

19*89 

Speeder tenders 


.. male 

551 

34*5 

19*01 

Speeder tenders 


.female 

51*2 

35*9 

18*38 

Spinners, mule 


. .male 

48*3 

62*7 

30*28 

Spinners, frame 


.. male 

57*8 

33*9 

19*59 

Spinners, frame 


.. female 

52*9 

27*6 

14*60 

Doffers 


.. male 

54*6 

1 31*1 ; 

16*98 

Doffers 


. .female 

51*4 

32*5 

16*71 

Spooler tenders 


. .female 

53*7 

24*3 

13*05 

Beamer tenders 


.male 

54*7 

44*1 

24*12 

Drawers-in, band 


. .female 

52*5 

35*9 

18*85 

Loom fixers 


.. male 

53*7 

48*2 : 

25*88 

Weavers 


.. male 

53*4 

39*2 

' 20*93 

Weavers 


. .female 

52*2 

37*1 

19*37 


1 male 


53*9 

34*5 

18*60 

All employees* .. 

”! female 


52*9 

29*6 

15*66 

1 male and femab’ 


53*4 

32*4 

17*30 


The variations in average full-time hours per week and average full¬ 
time earnings per week for male and female workers as between one State 
and another in 1928 are shown in the following Table :— 


State 

Average full-time 
hours per week 

^ Average full-time 

earnings per week 

j 

Malts 

Ftniab s 

Males 

Fernaks 

...- - - — j " 



Dollars 

Dollar^ 

Alabama 

55*0 

55*0 

14*58 

11*88 

Connecticut 

50*9 

50*7 

21*53 

17 85 

Georgia 

56*2 

56*0 

15-79 

12*77 

Maine 

54*1 

54*0 

20-02 

15*71 

Massachusetts .. 

49*7 

47*9 

21*22 

16*91 

New Hampshire.. 

53*9 

53-3 

24*52 

20*31 

New York .. 

48*6 

48*4 

31*34 

18*15 

North Carolina .. 

55*8 

55*8 

! 17*41 

14*62 

Rhode Island 

52*1 

52*2 

23*08 

I 19*47 

South Carolina .. 

55*0 

55*0 1 

15*46 

12*32 

Virginia 

55*2 

55*1 

19*04 

14*99 

All above States ..I 

53*9 

1 52*9 

' 18*60 

15*66 


* Including some occupations not mentioned above. 

(From "Ministry oj Labour Gazette," London, January 1929.) 
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The Trade Disputes Bill 

Views of Organisations Consulted on the 
Provisions of the Bill 

In October 1928, the Government of India in the Legislative Department 
issued a circular letter to all Local Governments, forwarding copies of 
the above Bill together with copies of an extract from the Legislative 
Assembly debates of the 21st September 1928 regarding the Bill, and 
inviting expressions of opinion, after consulting the interests concerned, 
on the provisions of the Bill, A copy of the Bill was published on pages 
1071 to 1077 of the August 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette. TTie 
Government of Bombay in the General Department addressed certain 
officers and bodies in the matter, vide G. D. G. R. No. 6378, dated the 
22nd October 1928, and left it to the Labour Office to consult any 
additional persons and bodies whom it may deem it necessary to address 
in this connection. In all 73 persons and bodies were consulted out 
of whom 53 replied. The following summary contains the views 
forwarded by the principal non-official organisations consulted, classified 
under different headings :— 

I. Principle of the Bill 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

The acceptance of the principle of the appointment of Committees of 
Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation involves to some extent a new departure 
by the Chamber which in the past had opposed Government intervention 
in industrial disputes except on the motion of both the parties concerned. 
Times are however changing and opinion is now veering round to the view 
that the Government has a certain responsibility in these matters. In 
England it has been found necessary to introduce legislation after the 
failure of the general strike in 1926 and the Trade Disputes and Trades 
Unions Act, 1927, has been passed to prevent a repetition of any similar 
attempt. The Indian Trade Disputes Bill is framed somewhat on the 
lines of the English Act and after their experience in India of labour unrest 
during the present year and the causes thereof, the Committee of the 
Chamber are of opinion that legislation of this description is necessary. 
They are therefore prepared to accord their approval to the Bill subject 
to certain reservations detailed under the separate heads. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
No objections to raise in regard to the Bill. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association 
The principle underlying the Bill is no doubt commendable but it is 
hoped that Government will refer any trade disputes to a Court of Inquiry 
or a Board of Conciliation only after all reasonable avenues of settlemeirt 
between the parties concerned in such disputes have been explored and 
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the dispute has practically reached the stage of a crisis. The future success 
of such legislation mainly depends upon the development of strong and 
responsible Trade Unions on the one hand, and the judicious selection of 
persons comprising the contemplated Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation on the other. Government are no doubt given a free hand 
in such selection. Further, it should be borne in mind that they will 
choose such people in relation to a particular dispute as would command 
the highest confidence of the public in general and whose judgment would 
prove effective in mobilising the force of public opinion. 

The Indian Merchants^ Chamber, Bombay 

The Committee generally approve of the principles underlying the Bill. 
They view the present industrial situation in this country with such grave 
apprehension that they thought it their duty in collaboration with the 
Committee of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to urge the Government 
of India to take immediate steps to get the Trade Disputes Bill passed 
through the legislature. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, Karachi 

The Association consider that clauses 1 to 14 are mainly unobjectionable 
but that sections 15 to 20 are highly objectionable as they considerably 
affect adversely the position of an employee and give power to Government 
to declare strikes illegal and inflict punishment on persons declaring or 
instigating the same. 

The Bombay Presidency Trades Association, Bombay 

As all the members of the Association are engaged in retail trade only, 
they are not directly interested in the Bill under consideration except in 
so far as it is a matter which is of urgent importance as regards the welfare 
of the body politic generally. Viewed from this standpoint, they approve 
of the provisions contained in the Bill. 

LARGE LABOUR.EMPLOY1NG ORGANISATIONS 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust 

The Bombay Port Trust is in complete agreement with the principles 
of the Bill. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust 

Such legislation is desirable. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality 

“ It is presumed that the proposed Act does not override the provisions 
of the Municipal Servants* Act. If this presumption is correct, I have no 
remarks to offer.” 

The Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd. 

Favours the principle of the Bill and in particular, of the special 
provision regarding public utility services. 

The Bombay Gas Company, Ltd. 

The draft Bill appears to be clear and reasonable. 
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WORKERS' INTERESTS 

The Kamgar HUwardhak Sabha, Bombay 

The Sabha is in full accord with the general tenor of the measure and it 
thinks that there are hardly any objections that can be taken to the proposed 
provisions. 

The Bombay Municipal Workmen's Union and G.I.P. Railwaymen’s 

Union 

The Bill as a whole must be vigorously opposed as a repressive measure 
and it should be demanded that Government stop encroaching on the 
already meagre rights that the workers of India possess to-day. 

The Indian Seamen s Union, Bombay, and the Bombay Dock 

Union 

The Unions approve of the principle of the Bill as regards the 
establishment of Courts of Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation to deal with 
trade disputes with the object of their settlement. The creation of such 
a machinery by legislation was long overdue to prevent long-drawn out 
strikes due to the unfair attitude several times adopted by employers to 
the detriment of industrial progress and the welfare of the workers. The 
Unions, however, feel constrained to say that the Bill, as it is drafted, is 
conceived more in the interests of capital than those of labour, while 
it should be the first object of a Bill of such a nature to safeguard the welfare 
of the workers in conformity with the best interests which should be 
looked upon more as national assets than mere private enterprises entitled 
to exploit labour. Further, though there may be a few undesirable 
political agitators taking part in the trade union movement, it is hardly 
sagacious to import political prejudices in a piece of legislation intended 
and calculated to safeguard both labour and industry against unreasonable 
and unconscionable demands and exploitation. 

Bombay Kasbi Karigars Union 

The proposed Bill is worthy of support in its general principles but the 
Union is opposed to clauses 15 to 20. 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

On the whole the Union welcomes the Trade Disputes Bill as such 
legislation is very necessary and has been overdue. They take objection 
to some of the provisions in the Bill which will adversely affect some of the 
legitimate activities of trade unions and retard their growth on a sound 
footing. They welcome the idea of setting up of Courts of Inquiry and 
Boards of Conciliation as these will tend to minimise the harmful effects 
of trade disputes which generally drag on till one of the parties climbs 
down. Government have taken the right step in not recommending 
compulsory arbitration. 

The Union strongly objects to clauses 15 and 16 since they have been 
worded as to make the position of workers more unsafe. Clauses 19 and 
20 are also calculated to do much harm to the growth and consolidation 
of the position of trade unions and the Union is definitely against the 
inclusion of such reactionary principles in the present Bill. In fact, the 
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last 7 clauses have vitiated the whole position as the Bill assumes to give 
with one hand what it takes away with the other. The principle of the Bill 
is welcomed but it is of the utmost importance that it should be radically 
amended before it can be acceptable to labour in general. 

The Karachi Municipal Sweepers* Union. Karachi 

The Union recognises the need of suitable legislation to settle industrial 
disputes but is strongly of the opinion that the measure which the 
Government has proposed is a menace to the labour movement as a whole 
and it seeks to take away the fundamental right of every worker, whether 
employed in public utility service or elsewhere, to strike and to show 
sympathy to their comrades by resorting to a sympathetic strike. 

Legislation of this nature is long overdue but if certain undesirable 
provisions which are highly detrimental to labour interests in general are 
tacked on to a useful measure, the remedy proposed would be far worse 
than the disease itself and the legislation would not only be opposed by 
all labour organisations in particular and by the general public but will 
jeopardise the passing of an important piece of legislation which will 
ultimately result in continuing for a long time the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. 

AlTIndia and Burmah Covenanted Non-^Gazetted Railway Services 

Association. Bombay 

The Committee of the Association whilst agreeing with the general 
terms of the Bill, consider that punishment under paragraph 15 is too 
harsh in view of the illiteracy of the Indian workmen. 

The G.l.P. Railway Sholapur Staff Union. Sholapur 

Sections 15 to 20 of the Bill will be a great hardship on labour and are 
therefore unacceptable. 

The Bombay Millworkers* Union. Bombay 

The Committee of the Union do not see their way to object to the 
general principles regarding the formation and establishment of Courts 
of Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation in the national interests. 

The Bank, Peons* Union. Bombay 

On the whole the Union welcomes the intention of the Government in 
bringing into force such a Bill as the one proposed subject, however, to 
the deletion of clauses 15 to 20. 

The G.I.P. Railway Staff Union. Bombay (Covers the views of all 
affiliated Unions) and the Bombay Presidency Postal and 
R.M.S. Association 

Part III of the proposed Bill which deals with illegal strikes and lock¬ 
outs is likely to retard the progress of the Indian Trade Union movement 
rather than accelerate it. The Bill has consequently become most 
disappointing and mischievous. 

The National Union of Railwaymen of India and Burma. Bombay 

The Union agrees with the views expressed by CoL Gidney in the 
Legislative Assembly at Simla on the 2l8t September 1928 as he represents 
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not only the members of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association but the same classes are largely employed on the various 
Railways in India and Burma including Indians as well. 

The Clerhs Union^ Bombay 

The anxiety of the Government of India seems not so much to 
provide a machinery for the settlement of oft-recurring strikes and 
disputes, as to strengthen the hands of the capitalist employers and 
indirectly their own and to perpetuate the miserable lot of workers in 
India by depriving them of their only weapon under the present 
conditions, for getting their grievances redressed, viz,, a strike. 

The B.J3. & CJ, Railway Employees' Union, Bombay 

The Bill as a whole is highly contentious and is a deliberate and 
unjustifiable attack on the elementary rights of labour. In the first place 
labour in India is in its infant stages and there can be no analogy between 
the conditions prevailing in other countries and this country. Government 
as a representative of the capitalists are bound to side with them. It 
has been claimed that this Bill, far from being hostile, is really in the 
interests of labour. But young as the Trade Unions at present are, they 
are competent to look after their own interests. The Bill is much wider 
than the English and Canadian Acts and seems to be a counterpart of the 
Public Safety Bill, In the Public Safety Bill, Government wanted to 
deport European British subjects : in this Bill Government seek to fine 
and imprison Indian British subjects. In either case it is the intention 
of the Government to cripple the Trade Union movement in India by 
depriving workers of the help that is being given to them of the idealists. 
The Union are emphatically opposed to any attempt on the part of 
Government to limit or to control the freedom of action which all Trade 
Unions now possess and want to have in the future. 

The Bill if passed will intensify the national struggle for independence 
and also class-war. Any Committee appointed by Government will fail 
to enjoy the confidence of Trade Unions because the results of any enquiry 
would be foregone conclusions. The Bill betrays a clear intention on the 
part of Government to penalise any political action on the part of Trade 
Unions. The Bill is reactionary and mischievous and is calculated to 
render every help to capitalists and to Government themselves. It tries 
to impose several obligations on workers. But there is not a single word 
about the right of workers to employment unless dismissed after due enquiry 
by an impartial tribunal. It is a piece of step-motherly legislation 
which crushes out all independent spirit. Strikes and industrial unrest 
are the necessary accompaniments of the present day capitalist system 
and any Bill which attempts to remove the same without trying to remove 
the root cause is bound to fail. If there are to be peace and prosperity 
in industry, then all industries must be nationalised under democratic 
national Government, and, in the second place, workers must be given 
complete control in the management of a national industry. Government 
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should direct their misguided energy more to the granting of national 
councils of management in each industry on the lines of the Whitley 
Committee. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay European Textile Association 

After very careful consideration, the Association is emphatically in 
favour of the Bill. It is one which is long overdue and it is hoped that 
it will be brought into force at the very earliest opportunity. 

II. General Remarks on the Machinery provided 
for Investigation and Conciliation 

(Clauses 3 to 14) 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Co., Ltd. 

Both clauses should read “ consist of one independent person.’* 
WORKERS* INTERESTS 

The Bombay Municipal Workmen s Union and G. /. P. Railwaymens 

Union, Bombay 

The machinery created for Courts of Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation 
appears to have been intended to be designed to prevent and settle disputes 
between employer and employee but as neither party will be under any 
obligation to accept the findings of the Court or the advice of the Board, 
this portion of the Bill will not carry out the function that those who 
designed it claim it will, namely, to prevent and settle disputes. It appears 
to be simply the thin end of the wedge to bring in legislation for compulsory 
arbitration. 

The Indian Seamen s Union, Bombay, and the Bombay Dock Workers 

Union, Bombay 

The provisions of the Bill with regard to the constitution of Courts of 
Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation are not conceived with a due regard 
to the interest of the workers. It would be more conducive to their 
welfare if a panel of persons who would be required to constitute either 
the Court or the Board is sought to be created. If such a provision is 
made public, men who are interested in the welfare of workers and the 
industries will be called upon to decide or settle industrial disputes and 
the decisions arrived at or settlements reached will have the support 
of the public. The argument that persons of standing and experience 
of public affairs will be unwilling to constitute a panel is obviously not 
a sound one. No public man actuated by a desire to serve the community 
should think it derogatory to his dignity to be a member of the panel, 
and if he does think so, he is not worth his salt. 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union, Bombay 

Labour interests should be safeguarded in the constitution of Courts of 
Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation by establishing a system of panels from 
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which the mem^rs may be elected. This idea of establishing panels 
found favour with the Government when they circulated the Trade 
Disputes Bill in 1924. There should be a definite provision for this in the 
present Bill. If this view does not find favour there is every fear that the 
appointment of an ad hoc Committee would give rise to suspicion and 
complaints where Government themselves are an interested party as the 
employers in the dispute under question. 

It is not made clear when a Court of Inquiry or a Board of Conciliation 
will be called into existence. This is a serious defect in the Bill for every¬ 
thing depends on the initiative Government might take in the case of a 
private dispute ; for where Government themselves are concerned they 
might be expected to act speedily to see that the trouble is averted. There 
must be some definite process by which Government may be made to 
act speedily to gain their ends for which the Bill is designed, as labour 
in India, at present, is not sufficiently organised and its staying power is 
very low. In the absence of such a provision the employers might prolong 
the dispute and compel the workers to surrender. If the Local Government 
are expected to wait till they are approached, the very necessity for such 
a legislation disappears as such Courts of Inquiry have been till now 
appointed only when struggles have reached a bitter end. The provisions 
of the Bill make the Government sole judges whether they should intervene 
or not. 

The Karachi Municipal Sweepers' Union, Karachi 

The Union are in general agreement with clauses 3 to 14 which relate 
to the establishment of tribunals for the investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes. 

The Press Workers' Union, Bombay 

There should be a Standing Conciliation Committee in every province 
and labour should have the right to elect their own representatives to 
sit on such Committees. 

The Clerks' Union, Bombay 

It is not worth while of the legislature to pass a Bill of the nature proposed 
if it is optional to the disputants to refer their dispute to the Boards or 
Courts and if the decision of the Boards or Courts is only to be treated 
as an expression of their opinion which cannot be enforced. The 
decision of Courts or Boards should be binding and enforceable upon 
the parties to the dispute. 

The Bombay Presidency Postal and R.M.S. Association, Bombay 
and the G.I.P, Railway Staff Union (covers the views 
of all the affiliated Unions) 

The reasons given by the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
against the appointment of panels out of which the representatives of 
labour and the representatives of employers should be chosen are based 
on false fears. The Unions do not agree with the statement that it will 
be difficult to obtain the right kind of persons from the standing pan^s 
and that the men who would be useful on these Boards would not be 
willing to have their names registered continuously as members of a panel. 

MO R 33—4 . 
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Both these statements do injustice to the public-spirited citizens of India. 
Instances can be shown where persons of standing have rendered valuable 
service as arbitrators under the Co-operative Credit Societies Act for 
several years. It would not therefore be very difficult to find men coming 
forward to help the cause of labour by having their names on the panel. 
It is the considered opinion of the Unions that the panel system ought to 
be introduced in this connection. 

The B.B. & CJ. Railway Employees" Union, Bombay 

There is not much reason to object to the principle underlying the 
provisions in the first part of the Bill as it has been made clear that the 
decisions are not binding on either of the parties. Being the biggest 
employer of labour, Government cannot be the appointing authority 
if the tribunals are to inspire confidence in the workers. Arbitrators 
should be chosen by the parties themselves and not by an outside body 
like Government as provided in this Bill. On the whole, the provisions 
in sections 3 to 14 are dangerous, and the Unions will never accept them 
as they are. 

III. Interpretation—Definition of “ Employer ” 

_ (Clause 2 (c)l 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

The Bill is undoubtedly intended to provide for the investigation and 
settlement of all trade disputes either between private employers and their 
employees or Government Departments and their employees. The 
interpretation of the term “ employer ” in section 2 (c) is ambiguous 
and should be amplified so as to make it clear that the term includes a 
private employer. 

The Indian Merchants" Chamber, Bombay 

The term “ employer ” should be defined more clearly and it should 
include the “ occupier ” as defined in the Indian Factories Act, or manager 
or any other person appointed by him for this purpose. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners" Association 

“ Employer should Include a managing agent or other person 
authorised to represent the occupier of a factory. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Co., Ltd. 

It should be made clear that a private employer is also covered by 
the definition of the term “ employer.” 

WORKERS* INTERESTS 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

The interpretation of the word “ employer ” has been left rather 
ambiguous and not so clear as the interpretation of the word ” workman 
in sub-clause (j) of section 2. It should therefore be so clearly worded as 
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to include a private employer also, for, as it is, the word is liable to mean 
only the Government or the head of the department and the scope of the 
Bill will thus be narrowed down to only settling disputes when the 
employer is the Government. 

IV,' Interpretation—Definition of “ Lock-out ” 

[Clause 2 (</)] 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association 

“ Lock-out ” should be so defined as would prevent any possibility 
whatsoever of misuse or misinterpretation. 

V. Interpretation—Definition of “ Public 

Utility Service ” 

. [Clause 2 (/)] 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

The Bill of 1924 which was not proceeded with included tramways and 
inland steamer services in the definition of the term “public utility service.” 
The inclusion of tramways and inland steamer services should be made in 
the definition of “ public utility service.” The Chamber consider that 
notification by the Governor General in Council is unnecessary in the case 
of these services and they recommend that the sub-section should be 
amended by the omission of the words “ which the Governor General 
in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare to be a 
public utility service for the purposes of this Act, ” and replacing them by 
the words “ any railway, tramway or inland steamer service, or.” 

The Chamber further suggest that section 2 (f) (Hi) may be altered to 
read “ any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light, water 
or power to the public ; or.” 

Three months’ notice appears too long a period unless it is intended to 
notify all likely Industries immediately the Bill becomes law. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners' Association 

The interpretation of the term “ public utility service ” is not only too 
wide but vague and ambiguous. It gives unrestricted powers to 
Government to include any industrial business or undertaking within 
the scope of the term by notification in the Gazette of India, 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay 

The term “ public utility service ” is very vague and gives wide powers 
to the Governor General in Council, which, it is feared, may be abused. 
There would be nothing under section 2 (/) to prevent, even the jute 
industry, from being declared a public utility service. In times of war the 
textile industry might be deemed a public utility service but in ordinary 
times of peace there should be a clear and a definite limitation of the term 
“ public utility service ” and Government should not be free to determine 
MO R 33—4a 
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which should be declared and should not be declared ‘‘public utility 
services.” 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANIZATIONS 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust 

Major Port Administrations should be included in the category'of public 
utility service as defined in section 2 (/). Ports are as much an essential 
link in the chain of transportation and supply as railways and it has been 
abundantly proved in other countries,—c.j?., Australia,-^ that an industry 
can be disorganised and the well-being of the public seriously affected 
by sudden stoppages of work in ports. In the present illiterate and 
unorganised condition of labour in India, it is very necessary that,— as 
regards all essential services and public utility services,- the law should 
provide prompt and adequate means of restraining the activities of 
irresponsible and revolutionary labour leaders. It is true that clause 2 (/) 
of the Bill would permit of Ports being notified as public utility services 
after three months’ notice in the Gazette of India but the delay of three 
months in enforcing the provisions of the law might easily prove 
disastrous to trade and Industry and to the public welfare. It is therefore 
strongly recommended that Ports should be clearly defined as a “ public 
utility service ” under clause 2 (/). 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust 

If railways are to be considered as ” public utility service ” then Port 
Trusts should also be considered as such. 

The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Co., Ltd. 

This clause should be modified to include transportation service such 
as tramways or omnibuses. Also that instead of the words “ supplies 
light, ” the words “ supplies electrical energy or other power ” should be 
inserted. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality 

If the Bombay Municipal Servants’ Act is superseded by the proposed 
Act, the Municipal Fire Brigade Service should be included under the 
definition of “ public utility service.” 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Indian Seamen s Union, Bombay, and the Bombay Dock Workers* 

Union, Bombay 

The power conferred on the Governor General in Council in clause 
2, sub-clause (/) is so wide that it is not justifiable at all except as an 
emergency power during a state of war. No Executive whether constituted 
of the Governor General in Council or elected by a popular vote should 
be entrusted with such wide and arbitrary powers. 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

The definition of ” public utility service ” is so framed as to give absolute 
power to the Government to declare any Industry a public utility service. 
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The question as to what may be called public utility services is a thorny 
one and care should be taken to include only those services that might 
be regarded as “ essential ” services for the health and safety of the 
public. 

The GJ.P. Railway Staff Union, Bombay (covers the views of all 
affiliated Unions) and the Bombay Presidency Postal and R.M,S. 

Association, Bombay 

There is no necessity for defining the term “ public utility service.” 
The time has not yet arrived in India when special provision need be 
made. The provisions already existing in the Provincial and Central 
enactments afford sufficient protection to the community. The Unions 
moreover object to the Inclusion of the Railway service as coming under 
public utility services. The objection to the cessation of work in public 
utility services is based on the fact that it endangers the life of an individual 
as a necessary consequence thereof. Such cannot be the case of the 
services mentioned in clause (/). The Unions are further opposed to the 
reservation of power to the Governor General in Council for declaring 
any other industry, business or undertaking to be a public utility service 
for the purposes of this Act. Such a wide power given to the Executive 
is sure to be misused to the detriment of the workers. It may be noted 
in this respect that the Bill is much wider than the English enactment 
wherein only gas works and water works necessary for the community 
and not for private purposes are considered to be public utility 
services. 

\^I. Interpretation—Definition of ‘‘ Strike 

[Clause 2 («] 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association 

“ Strikes ” should be so defined as would preclude any possibility 
whatsoever of misuse and misinterpretation. 

WORKERS* INTERESTS 

The GJ.P. Railway Staff Union, Bombay (covers the views of all 
affiliated Unions) and the Bombay Presidency Postal and R,MS. 

Association, Bombay 

The definition of the term ** workman needs to be amended by the 
addition of the words ** whether or not in the employment of the employer 
with whom a trade dispute arises ” after the words for hire or reward. 
The addition of these words would bring the definition in a line with the 
one given in the English Trade Disputes Act, 1906. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union 

** Illegal strikes,” ” union ” and ** picketing should be defined as 
follows :— 

An illegal strike should be defined so as to draw a distinction between a 
general strike and a sympathetic strike—the former to mean a strike in an 
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industry, etc., unconnected with the strike in question and the latter to mean 
a strike in industries ultimately connected with the strike in question— 
the objective of such a sympathetic strike being the obtaining of conditions 
applicable to all, strikes in the former category only being illegal, 

A union should be defined as to indicate those Unions which are duly 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions* Act. 

Picketing should be defined so as to make picketing without intimidation 
permissible. 

VII. Interpretation—Definition of “ Trade 

Dispute ” 

[Clause 2 (()] 

No views expressed. 

VIII. Interpretation—Definition of “ Workman ” 

[Clause 2 (/)] 

No views expressed. 

IX. Reference of Disputes to Courts and Boards 

(Clause 3) 

EMPLOYERS'INTERESTS 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber^ Bombay 

It does not appear to be clear at whose instance the particular subject- 
matter of disputes will be referred to a Court of Inquiry or a Board of 
Conciliation. The following amendment to section 3 is therefore 
suggested:— 

“ If any trade dispute exists or is apprehended between an employer 
other than the head of a department under the control of the Governor- 
General in Council or any public utility service which has been affected 
or in the opinion of the Local Government is likely to affect a trade or 
industry to a considerable extent the Local Government may :— 

(1) at the request of either the employers or the workmen, by order 
in writing, refer any matters appearing to be connected with or relevant 
to the dispute to a Court of Inquiry to be appointed by the Local 
Government ; 

(2) at the request of both the employers and the workmen refer the 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation to be appointed by the Local 
Government for promoting the settlement thereof. 

If any trade dispute exists or is apprehended between an employer who 
is the head of a department under the control of the Governor-General 
in Council or is a public utility service, the Governor-General in Council 
may by order in writing :— 

(a) refer any matters appearing to be connected with or relevant 
to the dispute to a Court of Inquiry to be appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council; 

(b) refer the dispute to a Board of Conciliation to be appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council for promoting a settlement thereof.’* 
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The Karachi Indian Merchants Association 

The Committee of the Association are of opinion that the vesting of 
all power in connection with industrial disputes in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment officers is likely to be abused for political considerations or in favour 
of foreign economic interests. 

The Akmedabad Millowners" Association 

Unrestricted powers should not be vested in Government to refer any 
matters that appear to be connected with or relevant to the dispute to a 
Court of Inquiry or a Board of Conciliation without previous application 
from either party connected with the said dispute in cases where such a dis¬ 
pute does not relate to any public utility service. A proviso should therefore 
be added to the etfect that Government should refer such disputes as do 
not take place in public utility services to a Court of Inquiry or a Board 
of Conciliation on a request from either party concerned in the dispute. 
viz,, the employers or their operatives. 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Indian Seamen s Uniom Bombay and the Bombay Dock Workers* 

Union 

It is necessary to lay an obligation on Government to refer any dispute 
or matters connected with any dispute to a Court or a Board on an applica¬ 
tion by either party to the dispute. The bill gives Government an option 
to do so but a positive duty should be cast on Government to refer the 
dispute to the Court or the Board as the case may be. 

The Clerks* Union, Bombay 

The Board should be constituted within a week of a reference being 
made by one of the parties to a dispute whether such a dispute is likely 
to bring about a strike or not, and if the other side does not nominate its 
representatives, the Inquiry should proceed ex parte. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymen s Union 

The President of a Union should be allowed to refer to the Local 
Government any dispute and to request for the appointment of a Court 
or Board. The Local Government on receipt of such a request should 
take action as contemplated in sections 3 (a) and {h). 

X. Constitution of Courts of Inquiry 

(Clause 4) 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay and The Bombay Engineering 
Employers* Federation 

The word ** independent ** should be inserted between one and 
** person ’* so as to conform with sub-section (i) of section 6. 
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The Ahmedabad Millownets* Association 

The words “ consist of one person ” should be altered to read consist 
of one independent person as in the last line of section 6 (i). 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, Bombay 

Under no circumstances the proposed Court should consist of less than 
three members and there should be distinct provision as to the appointment 
of persons who are quite independent, that is to say, they should have no 
direct personal interest in the trade. 

The G.I.P. Railway Staff Union, Bombay (covers the views of all 
affiliated Unions.) and the Bombay Presidency Postal and 
R.M.S. Association, Bombay 

The Chairman of a Court of Inquiry should be a man of high judicial 
experience. The words “ or may, if such authority thinks fit, consist 
of one person ” occurring at the end of the clause should be deleted. 

XI. Proceedings of Courts “ in Camera ” 

(Clause 5) 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The GJ.P. Railway Sholapur Staff Union 

All enquiries before Courts should always be open to the public. 

The Clerks' Union, Bombay 

All enquiries before Courts or Boards should be open—public—and 
should be concluded with as little delay as possible. The Union opposes 
any proposal of treating any of the matters brought before the Board or 
the Court as confidential. 

The Indian Seamen s Union, Bombay and the Bombay Dock 
Workers' Union 

The provision as regards holding enquiries in private should be deleted. 
If it is the object of the Bill to interest the public in industrial disputes, 
it is absolutely necessary that the proceedings should be conducted in 
public, as only then the public will have confidence in the fairness of the 
enquiry and lend their support to the findings arrived at. 

The B.B. & CJ. Railway Employees' Union, Bombay 

Strong objection is taken to the clause which provides for secrecy in 
recording the evidence. If the object is to rely upon public opinion, 
nothing can be secret. The object of this clause seems to help the 
capitalists whenever it is to their interests. Organised labour, as 
represented by the Unions, has nothing to conceal from the public. 
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XII. Constitution of Boards of Conciliation 

(Clause 6) 

WORKERS* INTERESTS 

The Kamgar Hitwardhak, Sabha, Bombay 

The Board of Conciliation should never consist of less than four persons 
out of whom at least two should be independent. 

Bombay Kasbi Karigars Union 

The right of nominating members on the Boards of Conciliation should 
be vested in the hands of the Unions. 

The Bombay Mill-Workers Union 

Workers should have the right to elect their representatives on Boards 
of Conciliation. 

The G.LP. Railway Sholapur Staff Union, Sholapur 

The Board must consist of equal number of representatives of labour 
and employers and one quite independent Chairman. 

The Bank Peons' Union, Bombay 

There should be a Conciliation or Arbitration Board in every province 
consisting of representatives from labour as well. 

XIII. Duties of Boards of Conciliation 

(Clause 7) 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union 

Adjournment of the proceedings of a Court or a Board for any period 
should not be allowed. The retention of this may lead to grave hardships 
on the workers who are not sufficiently well off to prolong a strike. An 
early settlement of all disputes should be the aim of the legislation. 

The Indian Seamen s Union, Bombay, and The Bombay Dock W orders 

Union 

The provision authorising Boards of Conciliation to adjourn proceedings 
for any indefinite period is not a wholesome one. Some time-limit should 
be prescribed for coming to an agreement of the terms of settlement. 

The B.B. & C.I. Railway Employees Union, Bombay 

The provision which empowers Boards to adjourn their proceedings 
with a view to effect compromise is detrimental to the interests of labour. 
Such a procedure would result in dilatory proceedings which are calculated 
to starve out the labourers. 
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XIV. Procedure and Powers of Courts and Boards 

(aause9) 

E3MPL0YERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

The words ‘‘ provided such documents and material objects are directly 
relevant to the dispute in question ” should be added to sub-section (a) 
(b) of section 9. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners i4ssocia/ion 

The powers of Courts and Boards should be so prescribed as would 
only cover the relevancy of the dispute under consideration. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay 
The power of Courts to call for documents, etc., should be limited to 
documents relevant to the dispute or inquiry. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants* Association 
Compulsion of witnesses to appear before Courts of Inquiry and Boards 
of Conciliation would better be dispensed with. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Co., Ltd. 

The word “ relevant ’’should be inserted before the word “ documents.” 

XV. Form of Report 

(Clause 11) 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality 

The findings of Courts of Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation should be 
in the nature of awards binding on both the parties but as there is 
opposition in the present Bill, it is desirable that the Bill as it is be passed 
into law. 

XVI. Publication of Results of Enquiry 

(Clause 12) 

WORKERS’INTERESTS 

The Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, Bombay 

A distinct provision should be made for the publication of the report 
in the vernaculars of the province. 

XVII. Certain Matters to be Confidential 

(Qaiue 13) 

WORKERS’INTERESTS 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

The inquiries of G>urts should not be conducted in camera as such a 
procedure would not help the public to form their opinion in cases where 
certain relevant matters are withheld. 
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The Bombay Pori Trust Railwaymtti s Union 

Section 13 should be deleted completely as any suppression will act 
prejudicially and will vitiate the whole report made by the Court or the 
Board. 

The Professional Motor Drivers' Union^ Bombay 

The Union considers that clause 13 requires alteration as nothing should 
be kept private from the public. 

The B.B. & CJ. Railway Employees' Union, Bombay 

Strong objection is taken to the clause which provides for secrecy with 
regard to publishing evidence recorded. If the object is to rely upon 
public opinion nothing can be confidential. The object of this clause 
seems to help the capitalists whenever it is to their interests. Organised 
labour, as represented by the Unions, has nothing to conceal from the 
public. The object of Government in providing for secrecy in the 
proceedings of the inquiry is apparent to any one at once. 

XVIII. Representation of Parties by Legal 
Practitioners 

(Clause 14) 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Indian Seamen's Union, Bombay, and The Bombay Dock 
Workers' Union 

Clause 14 is not conceived in the best interests either of industry or 
workers. Democracy has come to stay in India and it is a natural right 
of any person before any enquiry to be represented by a legal practitioner 
and no restrictions should be created limiting this right. 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

No objection should be raised to a party being represented by a legal 
practitioner. In the present circumstances the workers cannot be 
expected to represent their case ably enough against the employers. This 
is therefore an uncalled for handicap which is really unfair to the workers. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymen s Union 

The restriction in section 14 should be modified in view of the fact that 
in the present state of Trade Union organisation many of the officials 
of a Union are “ legal practitioners.” 

XIX. General Remarks on Special Provision 
Regarding Public Utility Services 

(Clause 15) 

EMPLOYERS* INTERESTS 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay 

As certain public utility concerns employ workmen on a daily basis* 
this clause might be amended to include such workmen also. 
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WORKERS’INTERESTS 

The Bombay Municipal Workmens Unions The G.LP. Railwaymens 
Union, Bombay, and The Press Workers' Union 

The clauses in connection with public utility services are definitely 
anti-working class and anti-Trade Unionism and are designed to operate 
only against the worker and to take away from him the right to strike. 
As such, the Unions take special objection to them. 

The Indian Seamen s Union, Bombay, and The Bombay 
Dock Workers' Union 

Public utility services can be best protected by a special Act of legislation 
which, while creating safeguards in the interests of the community, will 
concede certain special benefits to the workers themselves. 

The Bombay Presidency Postal and R.MS. Association, Bombay and 
the GJ,P. Railway Staff Union, Bombay {covers the views 
of all the affiliated Unions) 

It is unjust to impose any special obligations on the employees in public 
utility services without providing special benefits for them. The 
safeguards already provided, under other enactments are quite sufficient. 
Moreover, the provisions contained in clause 15 are too wide. They 
do not relate only to a strike but would render even a single employee 
criminally liable for cessation of work. The whole of clause 15 is 
unnecessary and ought to be deleted. 

XX. specific Remarks on Clause 15 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Many railwaymen are paid monthly but the basis of calculation is a daily 
wage. It is understood that the point has been submitted to the Railway 
Board but who no doubt give their views as to how such men would be 
affected by this section and whether it requires amendment. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay 

The Bill penalises the workmen and does not entail any corresponding 
obligation on the employer in any public utility service to give any notice 
to the workman or workmen before his or their services are dispensed with. 
The Chamber would like the efficiency of public services to be maintained 
intact and would not tolerate any breaking down of these services by 
designing persons, but at the same time they would not like to place weapons 
in the hands of the authorities which may be misused. Every legislation 
must be based on principle of fairness and justice, and it is because it is 
apprehended that these principles are contravened by the second part of 
the Bill, that they have ventured the above suggestion. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust 

As most Ports have a large number of daily-rated employees on their 
rolls, section 15(1) should be suitably modified; if Ports are classed under 
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the category of public utility service so as to include daily-rated labour paid 
on monthly basis as persons on monthly wages. 

The Bombay Gas Company, Limited 

Section 15 appears to be apparently intended to apply to employees 
receiving monthly wages. If this is so, it negatives the proposals in connec¬ 
tion with public utility services as the majority of the workpeople of the 
Bombay Gas Company are on a daily rate of wage although the payment 
Is made monthly. The system is in vogue for over 50 years and is preferred 
by the employees who are not desirous of any change being made from 
the present system. 

The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Co,, Ltd, 

The pay cf many of the staff employed by the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Limited, is a daily wage, payable monthly for 
the actual number of days worked in each month. In such cases, when a 
monthly wage is spoken of, that is merely an indication of the total amount 
that can be earned if a full month be worked. The sentence ** being 
employed on monthly wages in a public utility service ’’ needs modification. 
It is suggested that it might be altered to read “ Any person who, being 
In receipt of wages paid monthly in a public utility service.” 

WORKERS* INTERESTS 

The Kamgar Hiiwardhak Sabha, Bombay 

No punishment of imprisonment should be awarded in the case of an 
offence specified in section 15(1). And imprisonment should be awarded 
only in the case of default of the payment of fine in the case of the offence 
specified in section 15 (2). 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

If a worker is to be sent to jail for having ceased work, a corresponding 
punishment should be provided for an employer who dismisses a worker 
without notice. The clause not only makes sudden strikes in utility 
services illegal, but the cessation of work even by a single individual is 
made illegal and this amounts to depriving him of his rights as a free person. 
If public utility services are to be safeguarded provision must be made for 
smoothening the conditions of work by means of instituting old-age 
pensions, sickness insurance, maternity benefits, and other social schemes. 
A worker would otherwise be committing a veritable sin in accepting a job 
in a public utility service. 

Sub-clause (2) of this section also does not find favour with the Union 
because there is every danger that an office-bearer of a Union who may 
not be an actual worker may be held up under this section. It is necessary 
to delete this provision inasmuch as even the Trade Unions Act gives 
outsiders a legal status in Trade Union activities. 

The G,LP, Railway Sholapur Staff Union 

One month *s previous notice by an employee should equally be binding 
on the employer and in its breach the latter should be liable to the rigour 
of the law. There must be some remedy available to the worker to 
seek the protection of the Civil Court* 
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The Karachi Municipal Sweepers' Union 

This section should be entirely deleted as it seeks to take away the 
fundamental right of workmen to strike. The provisions made are so wide 
that even those workmen who are compelled by force of circumstances 
to withdraw their labour without notice would be penalised and no safe¬ 
guard is provided for inflicting penalties on employers when the latter 
change the conditions of work to the detriment of the workers compelling 
them to resort to cessation of work. This clause is dangerous to the safety 
of labour and takes away the merits of the whole Bill. 

The G.I.P. Railway Sta0 Union, Bombay {covers the views of all 
affiliated Unions) and The Bombay Presidency Postal and 
R.MS. Association, Bombay 

The Unions are opposed to clause 15 and insists on its deletion. 

The Bombay Pori Trust Railwaymens Union 

This cannot be accepted unless provision is made against the discharge 
of a worker by an employer without due enquiry or for proved misconduct 
or without a month's notice of such discharge being given to the worker. 

The B.B. &C.L Railway Employees' Union, Bombay 

If even a single individual is to be penalised for stopping work, an 
employer ought to be penalised for discharging a worker either without 
notice or without giving him an adequate compensation for loss of 
employment. If It is sought to put certain disadvantages on the workers, 
it is proper that certain advantages should be also conferred upon them. 
This is a one-sided clause and it is recommended that it should be 
deleted. 

XXI. General Remarks on Special Provision 
regarding Illegal Strikes and Lock-outs 

(Clauses 15 to 20) 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

The Union finds it difficult to approve sections 15 to 20. It is the 
inherent right of workers to stop work when satisfactory conditions do 
not obtain, or whenever they fail in their attempt to get satisfactory 
conditions. To declare a strike under such circumstances illegal, is to 
deprive labour of the only weapon it can wield. So far as the essential 
services are concerned, there may be some provision to see that the public 
is not much inconvenienced but it is at the same time necessary that 
conditions in those works should be such as to keep the workers contented 
by providing extra facilities in view of the extra burdens that are to be 
imposed. If the workers are to give a month's notice to the employers it is 
necessary that the Court of Inquiry or the Board of Conciliation* as the 
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case may be, should at once called into existence if mischief is to be 
averted. If there is no provision of this sort and if the employer is to be 
^iven a month $ notice without corresponding obligation on the employer 
to give the worker the same amount of time to find work elsewhere, this 
provision will work very hard on the employees. It will then be a one¬ 
sided contract where the employer will always be able to win, for the 
workers might be asked to walk away after the expiry of the notice, having 
already recruited labour to replace the discharged men. If the worker 
could be dismissed without notice, justice demands that he should also 
be free to give up work without notice whenever he pleases. 

The Bombay Municipal Workmen s Union ^ Bombay 

The word lock-out in sections 16-20 might easily be dropped because 
these clauses seem to apply only to strikes and they are designed to 
prevent one section of workers coming to the assistance of another section 
of workers who may be in dispute. It does not say that an employer 
of labour should not go to the assistance of another who may be in dispute 
with his employees. 

The Indian Seamen's Union, Bombay, and the Bombay Dock 
Workers' Union, Bombay 

The Unions completely disagree with the principles underlying clauses 
15 to 20, 

Clause 15 is clearly not intended against a sudden strike either special 
or general in public utility services but any person who ceases work 
voluntarily for any reason is made liable to be punished either by fine 
or imprisonment. This provision strikes at the very root of a natural right 
which is recognised by justice and fairness. It should never be considered 
to be unlawful for a person to withdraw his labour from any employer, 
be he a private employer or an employer of a public utility service. The 
marginal note of the clause thoroughly belies the clause itself and seems 
to be inserted as a blind to the plain intent of the clause. Apart from the 
point that the employer is not made liable to a similar punishment for a 
wrongful dismissal of a worker, it is obvious that the clause is bound to 
create mischief of a very serious nature. The sub-clause (2) is clearly 
directed to stifle the Trade Union movement as it is likely to frighten away 
public workers who may like to devote their time and energy in the cause of 
labour. Labour in India is not so thoroughly organised as it is in some 
of the western countries and as the whole economic adjustment of the 
country is dependent upon raising labour to a certain acceptable standard 
of living, it is absolutely necessary in the present stage of labour movement 
for the public-spirited men whether they belong to the class of wage- 
earners or to the leisured class to guide and help the movement in the 
best interests of the workers. The standard of life in India is notoriously 
low and unless the Trade Union movement is ensured against the 
onslaughts of capitalism, it is physically impossible to attain anything 
like a fair distribution of wealth. 
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The Bombay Millworhers Union and the Bank Peons* Union^ Bombay 

Clauses 15 to 20 must be deleted. 

The GJ.P, Railway Staff Unions Bombay {covers the views of all 
affiliated Unions) and The Bombay Presidency Postal and 
R,MS. .Association, Bombay 

The Unions are totally opposed to part three of the Bill which deals 
with illegal strikes and lock-outs. Their retention will seriously hamper 
the growth of healthy Trade Unionism in India. The clauses seem to 
have been copied from the British enactment of 1927 which* as is well- 
known, was passed under special and panicky circumstances. There is 
no special reason for a similar provision in India at this stage of the 
Indian Trade Union movement. Sympathetic strikes should under no 
circumstances be declared illegal. 

The Professional Motor Drivers* Union^ Bombay 

The Union is in agreement with the several principles of the Bill but 
strongly condemns sections 15 to 20 which the Union believe entrust 
arbitrary powers to the employers. The Union recommends that these 
should be totally omitted. 

The Press Workers* Union, Bombay 

Heavy penaltie.3 are Imposed by sections 15 to 20, black-legs are 
protected, and restraints placed upon the use of Trade Union funds. 
Clauses 15 to 20 must therefore be deleted. 

The GJ.P, Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

The word ‘Mock-out” in sections 16-20 might easily be dropped 
because these clauses seem to apply only to t,trikes and they are designed to 
prevent one section of workers coming to the assistance of another section 
of workers who may be in dispute. It does not say that an employer of 
labour should not go to the assistance of another who may be in dispute 
with his employees. 

The Clerks" Union, Bombay 

Sections 15 to 20 of the draft Bill are unnecessary, but even otherwise, 
the Union are strongly opposed to all the provisions contained in these 
sections. 

The B,B. & C.L Railway Employees* Union, Bombay 

It is not understood why public utility services should be treated in a 
special manner. It is the right of every worker whether employed in a 
public utility service or not to withdraw his labour whenever he thinks 
fit. This clause is in the interests of capitalists. Every industry may be 
classified as a public utility service. Further as Government are being 
empowered to declare which Industry is a public utility service and which 
is not, under these provisions Government can practically declare any 
and every strike illegal thus giving very wide powers to Government. 
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XXII. Illegal Strikes and Lock-outs 

[(CUuse 16 (1)] 

EIMPlOYERS'INTERESTS 

The Ahmedabad Milloumers Association 
The provision which relates to illegal strikes and lock-outs is vague in 
so far as it includes the indefinite mentioning of any object, other than, 
or in addition to, the furtherance of a trade dispute,*’ as also the words 
“ is a strike or lock-out designed or calculated to coerce the Government 
either directly or by inflicting hardship upon the community,” The 
words quoted are capable of wide interpretation and are likely to create 
serious misapprehensions and misundersrtandings in referring any 
trade disputes particularly those connected with public utility services to 
the proposed Courts or Boards. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber^ Bombay 

This section is extremely vague. An illegal strike being defined as that 
which ” has any object other than, or in addition to, the furtherance of a 
trade dispute within the trade or industry in which the strikers are engaged 
and is a strike designed or calculated to coerce the Government either 
directly or by inflicting hardship upon the community,” the Committee 
of the Chamber fear that each and every strike, whatsoever may be its 
object, may, if so desired, be included in this definition. With regard to 
lock-outs, it may safely be averred that they will not generally come in 
under this section as, according to a well-known writer on labour questions, 
” the lock-out is a far less necessary weapon than the strike is to the work¬ 
men.” A purely industrial view point might not be taken by the 
authorities when declaring a strike as illegal and political considerations 
may be incorporated in such a decision. The definition of an illegal 
strike should be made more exact and drafted in such a manner as to 
preclude the authorities from abusing the powers in their possession. 
The Chamber agree that there are certain illegal strikes which should 
not be encouraged, but they are not in favour of the steps suggested in 
section 16. 

WORKERS* INTERESTS 

The Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, Bombay 
Sub-section (2) of section 16 should be deleted. 

The Bombay Municipal Workmens Union and The G.LP. 

Railwaymens Union^ Bombay 

The definition of the term ” illegal strikes ” requires to be modified in 
view of the fact that this clause may be applied to any strike that those 
who designed the Bill wish it to apply to. Any strike may be considered 
to cause hardship on the community, coerce the Government, etc. Heavy 
penalties are imposed, black-legs are protected and restraint is placed upon 
the use of Union funds. The whole of this clause is designed to prevent 
the use of Trade Union organisation to obtain better conditions for the 
workers* 

MO R 33—5 
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The Indian Seamens Union^ Bombay, and the Bombay Dodk 
Workers' Union 

The making of certain strikes and lock-outs illegal is not called for 
under the present political situation of the country. The power to 
declare a strike illegal should be so restricted as to safeguard bona fide and 
legitimate strikes consequent on real trade disputes. It is difficult to 
decide what is an object which is other than or in addition to the 
furtherance of a trade dispute, as strict classification in this matter is an 
impossibility. It is still more difficult to define “ hardships upon the 
community.” Every industrial strike, however bona fide or legitimate it 
may be, is likely to inflict some hardship upon the community. More¬ 
over the idea of hardship will be as uncertain as the proverbial foot of the 
chancellor, and, instead of the community being Inflicted with any hardship, 
the Trade Union movement will run a precarious course to the detriment 
of the workers. 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union, Bombay 

This section seems to have been rather loosely worded because it is 
difficult to make out what is an object other than, or in addition to, the 
furtherance of a trade dispute, as it is difficult to demarcate one from the 
other. Sub-clause («) of this section will make the Union powerless to 
act if a strike is declared illegal. For, it is not possible to conduct a strike 
without adequate monetary help. 

The Karachi Municipal Sweepers* Union, Karachi 

Sympathetic strikes are an inevitable necessity of labour for safeguard¬ 
ing the conditions of work and life of the weaker members of the 
community and whatever may be said to the contrary the provisions 
made in sections 16 to 20 of the Bill seek to make sympathetic strikes 
illegal. It is not advisable to follow panicky acts such as the British 
Trade Disputes and Trades Unions Act of 1927 especially when the 
picture of an attack on society conjured up here is only a nightmare. 

The Press Workers Union, Bombay 

The word ” lock-out ” might easily be dropped because this clause 
appears only to apply to strikes. It is designed to prevent one section of 
workers coming to the assistance of another section of workers who mav 
be in dispute. It does not say that an employer of labour should not go 
to the assistance of another employer who may be in dispute with his 
employees. The provision that a strike is illegal that causes hardship 
to the community, coerces the Government, etc., may be applied to any 
strike that those who designed the Bill wish it to apply. 

The GJ.P. Railway Staff Union, Bombay {covers the views of all 
affiliated Unions), and The Bombay Presidency Postal and 
R.MS. Association, Bombay 

The insertion of the expression “ by inflicting hardships on the 
community ” in clause 16 (I) (b) will work great hardship inasmuch as 
almost every strike is sure to cause hardship to the community. 
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The B.B. & CJ. Railway Employees* Union. Bombay 

Every strike in some measure causes hardship to the community. 
Sympathetic strikes are also declared illegal at the sweet will of Govern¬ 
ment. The object of Government is clear to even the most simple- 
minded. What the Government really seek is to arm themselves with 
arbitrary powers to weaken the strength of the Unions. 

XXIII. Financial or other Support for 
Illegal Strikes 

[(ClauM 16 (2)1 
No views expressed. 

XXIV. Definition of Term “ Trade Dispute ” 

[(Clause 16 (3)] 

No views expressed. 

XXV. Strikes or Lock-outs to Coerce Government 

[(Clause 16 (4)| 

No views expressed. 

XXVI. Penalties for Illegal Strikes and Lock-outs 

(Clause 17) 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union 

Officers of a Union should be punishable by fines only and not with 
imprisonment. 

The B.B, & C,L Railway Employees Union, Bombay 

The penal provisions are clearly intended to harass and punish disin¬ 
terested public workers in the cause of labour. If the workers want to 
follow the lead given by a particular man, it cannot be seen how anybody 
can take objection to it, provided such a leader enjoys their full 
confidence. 

XXVII. Sections 17 and 18 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, not to Apply to Illegal 
Strikes and Lock-outs 

(Clause 18) 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

This section is in conflict with the spirit of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act which has recognised the legitimate inclusion of outsiders in Trade 
Unions. The Union strongly objects to the deprivation of the legal status 
of the office-bearers of the Union. 

MO R 33— 5a 
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XXVIll. Protection of Persons Withholding from 
Illegal Strikes or Lock-outs 

(Clause 19) 

WORKERS* INTERESTS 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

This section enunciates a dangerous principle and alms a blow at the 
solidarity of Unionism. It is a reactionary principle to give legal protection 
to black-legs. When once workers have been enrolled as members of a 
Union the provisions under this section take away absolutely the power of 
the exercise of discipline within a Union. Any concerted action for 
collective bargaining would be impossible. The position of a Union would 
be vulnerable and it may be easily attacked even by employers by getting 
their men inside it. The Union is therefore in opposition to this clause 
and is against the inclusion of it in the text of the bill. 

The Karachi Municipal Sweepers* Union 

This clause is an unwarranted encroachment on the liberty of action of a 
Trade Union and is bound to lead to indiscipline, divisions and dissatis¬ 
faction in the working of Trade Unions- things highly injurious to the 
movement in this country in its present infant stage. Such a charter 
can, on no account, be given to black-legs who should not be shown any 
leniency for their misconduct. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union 

The protection of persons withholding from illegal strikes or lock-outs 
should apply only to the members of a duly registered Union who have 
intimated in writing to the Secretary of the Union within three days of the 
receipt of a month’s notice as provided for in section 13 of their intimation 
not to withdraw from their duties. 

The B.B, & CJ. Railway Employees Union, Bombay 

One can easily see through Government s intentions in introducing 
special provisions for encouraging black-legs. Government are trying 
to needlessly interfere with the internal management of Trade Unions 
which are daily becoming more and more powerful. The black-legs 
provisions are calculated to give ample scope for Government s spies and 
employers* agents to sabotage the growth of Trade Unions. 

XXIX. Injunction for Restraint of Application of 
Funds in Contravention of Clause 16 

(CUte 20) 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union 

The Union objects to this section and urges its deletion from the text 
of the Bill. 
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XXX. Rules and Regulations 

(OauteZI) 

No views expressed. 

XXXI. Additional Suggestions 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce^ Bombay 

The Bill contains no reference to picketing or intimidation. In 
December 1924 the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon passed a resolution on Trade Unionism recommending that 
picketing should be declared illegal. Section 3 of the British Trade 
Disputes and Trades Unions Act, 1927, contains express provisions against 
intimidation and although it is recognised that the difficulties in the way 
of enforcing such provisions are particularly great in this country, a section 
on the lines of section 3 of the English Act should be inserted in the Bill 
under reference since it is probable that the mere existence of such a 
provision would act as a deterrent. It has no desire to press this point in 
view of the remarks made by the Honourable Mr. A. C. McWatters in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 21st September last but the Chamber 
considers that the existing law should be enforced whenever possible. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association 

A rule should be provided to the effect that neither the employers nor 
the operatives concerned in the dispute shall use such means or force with 
a view to further the object of either party as would create tension or result 
in bitterness till the mattei was sub jadice. This should include a clear 
reference to picketing which is a means of intimidation particularly during 
the times of a truce between the parties. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay 

Without going into the merits of picketing during pre-reference or 
pre-conciliation period, and about this there may be difference of opinion, 
the Committee of the Chamber are strongly of opinion that after a mattei 
under dispute has been referred to a Court of Inquiry or Board of Concilia¬ 
tion, and positively after award, picketing, unless it is made illegal, will 
defeat the object of reference or conciliation. When a matter has been thus 
referred to a Court of Inquiry or Board of Conciliation it, at once, becomes 
sub judice and neither of the parties to the dispute should be allowed to go 
behind such a reference and to use force or intimidation towards any 
individuals or groups of individuals to act in a particular manner. Looking 
to the trend of events in industrial disputes not only in Bombay but at 
different places, the Committee are firmly of opinion that unless some such 
action is taken with regard to picketing, of the nature above referred to, 
the condition of industries will be going from bad to worse. 
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LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Co.f Ltd, 

It is a great disappointment that no allusion has been made to picketing 
or to what is even more important, intimidation. Though the enforcement 
of any law regarding intimidation would be fraught with difficulty, the 
mere existence of a clause making picketing and intimidation illegal would 
have a markedly deterrent effect and would tend to overcome one of the 
greatest difficulties apparent when strikes occur in this country. A 
reference in the Bill to picketing and intimidation would be more effective 
than placing reliance on the provisions of the Indian Penal Code under 
which “ picketing amounting to intimidation ” is illegal. 


Unemployment Relief in Japan 

Various proposals have recently been made by the Japanese Bureau 
of Social Affairs with a view to relieving unemployment. 

In the first place it is suggested that the public employment exchanges 
(which under the Employment Act at present in force are subsidised by 
the State to the extent of half the cost of establishment and one-sixth of 
the cost of operation) should be taken over completely by the State and 
operated at the public expense. The Bureau further proposes that the 
public employment exchange system should be extended to Chosen 
(Korea) in order to deal more effectively with unemployment in that area. 

It has been customary for the Government to encourage public works 
in the six largest cities in Japan during the period from 1st December to 
31st March, for the purpose of relieving seasonal unemployment. The 
Government has decided to follow the same programme this winter, and 
in addition the Bureau of Social Affairs has proposed that it should be 
extended to other large cities. 

The Bureau has also proposed that a Joint Commission for the 
Investigation of Unemployment should be instituted by the Departments 
of Home Affairs, Finance, Education, Foreign Affairs, Communications 
and Railways. {From ^'Industrial and Labour Information," Geneva, 
December 17, 1928.) 


Ratifications by Japan 

The formal ratification by the Government of Japan of the Conventions 
concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases, and 
concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its Seventh (1925) Session, and the 
Convention concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, adopted at the Eighth (1926) Session, was registered by 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations on 8th October 1928. 
(from “Industrial and Labour Information,” Geneva, October 22,1928.) 
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Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 

Returns for Fourth Quarter 

(G>ntinued from page 459 of the January 1929 issue.) 

Federations of Trade Unions 

' Table I on pages 472 to 474 of the January 1929 issue shows that there 
are six Federations of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency—(I) The 
Central Labour Board in Bombay ; (2) The Bombay Presidency Postal 
and R.M.S. Association with its head office in Bombay ; (3) The Bombay 
Presidency Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Union also with its head 
office in Bombay ; (4) The G.I.P. Railway Staff Union with its head 
office in Bombay ; (5) The Bombay Trades Council with its head office 
in Bombay ; and (6) The Labour Union in Ahmedabad, which is not 
exactly a Federation in the accepted sense of the term but rather a Central 
Bureau which controls under one management all the various Unions of 
cotton mill operatives in Ahmedabad City. This Union extended its 
sphere of activities during the quarter ended the 1st June 1928 by 
organising a new Union of Municipal Sweepers in Ahmedabad City which 
it controls. The Union is now extending its activities further by 
attempting to organise the cotton textile operatives in Baroda State. The 
constitution of the first three Federations and the terms of affiliation of 
each of their members were fully described in the issues of the Labour 
Gazette for December 1925 and March 1926. The Bombay Port Trust 
Employees’ Central Union, which had functioned as a Federation of the 
three Unions of Port Trust workers during the first year of its creation 
in 1926, decided not to function as a Federation but to act as a Central 
Council of the Bombay Port Trust employees. This Council is composed 
of representatives from each of the three Port Trust Unions and it 
functions only when the interests of all the workers of the different 
departments of the Bombay Port Trust are affected. 

In addition to the six Federations, there are also (1) The All-India 
Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Union whose head offices have been 
transferred from Delhi and Lahore to Bombay ; and (2) The AlUndia 
Trade Union Congress with a Provincial Committee for the Bombay 
Presidency which has the management of matters connected with the 
Bombay Unions. 

The Central Labour Board. —In view of the formation of the Bombay 
Trades Council which has taken up the activities of the Central Labour 
Board in connection with Trade Union propaganda and organisation of 
workers into Unions, the activities of the Board are now mainly confined 
to Purity Mission work and to organising and delivering occasional 
lectures on temperance, thrift and hygiene. The Board, however, 
continues to maintain a separate entity for purposes of submitting 
representations to Government in response to enquiries concerning 
questions dealing with new proposals for labour legislation and matters 
common to labour in general. 

The Bombay Presidency Postal and RMS. Association. —This Associa¬ 
tion has sixteen Divisional and District Postal Unions affiliated to it 
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and although persons from the lower grades of the Postal service are 
included in the membership of the Divisional and District Unions 
affiliated to it, its membership is mainly composed of the clerical classes 
in the Postal Service. During the quarter under review its activities 
were confined to collecting information from the district Unions regarding 
the standard or measure of work in the various postal departments in the 
Presidency with a view to preparing and formulating the Association’s 
memorandum in connection with the question of Time Test in the Post 
Offices for submission to Mr. Bewoor, I.C.S., the Special Officer 
appointed by Government to investigate this question, and to submit a 
report on his findings. The Bombay Association appointed a Sub-» 
Committee to examine the reports received from the Divisional Unions 
and to prepare a joint memorandum in collaboration with the All-India 
Federation. 

The Association deputed six councillors to attend a meeting of the 
All-India Postal Executive Council at Calcutta on the 23rd and 24th 
November 1928 for the consideration of some of the more important items 
in connection with the work and conditions of service of postal employees 
and the preparation of a budget to be placed before the All-India Postal 
and R.M.S. Conference held at Rangoon from the 24th to 27th December 
1928. Fourteen delegates from the various District and Divisional Unions 
in the Bombay Presidency affiliated to the Association attended this 
Conference. 

The G.I.P. Railway Staff Union .—^This Union which is a Federation 
of nine different Unions of the employees of the G.I.P. Railway was 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, on the 17th August 
1928 and is the only Federation that has yet been registered under that 
Act in the Bombay Presidency. The Union derives its Income from 
affiliated Unions at the rate of two annas per month for each member from 
the clerical staff and one anna per month per member from those below 
clerks. The income of the Union during the quarter under review 
amounted to Rs. 1011-2-0 and the expenditure to Rs. 830-8-0. In 
November 1928, the Union appointed a Committee of Enquiry to 
investigate the grievances of the staff with a view to the preparation of a 
joint memorandum to the Railway authorities in connection with the 
improvement of conditions of work and service of all its employees. 
Mr. P. S. Kolhatkar, B.A., the Honorary Organiser of the Union, visited 
several places in the Central Provinces and Berar in order to organise the 
G.I.P. Railway workers in that province. The Agent of the G.I.P. 
Railway granted official recognition to the Union on the 9th November 
1928. The Union states that it submitted a representation to the Agent on 
the question of free passes to non-Christian employees of the Railway 
after the 14th December, and that the request made was complied with. 

Since its recognition by the Railway administration, the Association 
was successful in arranging two meetings between deputations from the 
Wadi Bunder and the Cabin Staff Unions and the Agent on the 5th and the 
12th December. Various grievances in connection with questions of 
increased pay on time-'scale, long hours of attendance, inadequate staffs, 
privilege and casual leave and holidays, allowances, fines and debits. 
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medical examination, provident fund, security of service, grant of free 
uniforms, and the stopping of trains at distant cabins in order to put down 
and take up workers employed at such cabins, etc., were placed before the 
Agent who granted immediate concessions in certain matters and promised 
consideration in some others. As a result of this Conference, the pay 
of the senior cabinmen attached to the A cabin of the Victoria Terminus 
was revised to Rs. 80—*5- 100 and of the B cabin to Rs. 75- 5—90 and 
of the junior cabinmen in the A cabin to Rs. 70—5 80 and the B cabin 
to Rs. 60^ 5 -70 with effect from the 1st October 1928. The Agent 
regretted that he could not agree to any modifications in the existing orders 
regarding fines and debits and the stopping of certain trains at distant 
cabins. With regard to a demand made for introducing a system of 
allowing a week-day off to employees of the cabin staff as required by the 
Geneva Conference, the Agent stated that the matter was under 
consideration. 

The Labour Union, Ahmedahad .—^As compared with the previous quarter 
the membership of the Labour Union increased by 5268 which is mainly 
due to an increase in the membership of the Throstle Union from 7055 
to 11,180, and in the membership of the Card Room Union from 3325 
to 3725. The membership of the Jobbers* Union also increased from 
50 to 700. The main activities of the Union during the quarter under 
review were (1) the raising of a strike fund at the rate of one anna per 
month per member ; (2) the organisation of a social boycott of all “ black¬ 
legs”; (3) the organisation of a Union of cotton textile workers in Baroda 
State and the formulation of a demand for a 10-hour working day in the 
mills in the Baroda State; (4) the establishment of a practice of the 
collection of subscriptions from members on the premises of each mill 
by Union officials ; and (5) the formulation of a case for a demand for 
an increase in wages. The Union was successful in reinstating Union 
workers dismissed in the Gujarat Ginning Mill, in securing payment of 
wages in the Hathising Mill for a declared holiday, and in overcoming the 
opposition to the formation of Unions of workers in the Asoka and the 
Bharat Laxmi Cotton Mills. With regard to the strike in the Bechardas 
Mill in connection with the opposition of the management to the formation 
of a Union, the Union granted a donation of Rs. 20 per month to each 
striker and helped most of the strikers to get employment in other mills. 
The Union also submitted proposals to the Ahmedabad Municip^ility for 
a comprehensive Housing Scheme for Ahmedabad textile workers, and 
for increasing the wages of Municipal sweepers. The Housing Scheme 
is reported by the Labour Investigator at Ahmedabad to be still under 
consideration by the Municipality, but an increase of Rs. 3 per month 
in wages was granted to the sweepers. 

PROGRESS OF INDIVIDUAL UNIONS 

BOMBAY 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union ,—^The membership of this Union 
fell from 8436 to 6749 during the quarter. The average monthly income 
amounted to Rs. 923 as against an average monthly expenditure of Rs. 1310 
which docs not take into account an amount of Rs. 2008-14-0 spent 
by the Union for giving relief to its members during the General Strike. 
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A new centre of the Union was opened at Dharavi and 42 Propaganda 
Meetings were held during the quarter. Fifteen meetings of the Centre 
Committees at Madanpura, Kurla, DeLisIe Road, Damodar Thackersey 
Hall and Dharavi were held. Five Election Meetings and 9 meetings 
of the Mill Committees were also held. Out of the 321 complaints 
received by the Union, during the three months ending November 1928, 
132 were handled successfully, 103 were dropped, 21 were unsuccessful 
and 65 were pending. In addition to this, the Union reports that its 
mediation was successful in the case of 16 strikes regarding questions of 
cutting wages and reinstatement of dismissed hands. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale, the General Secretary of the Union who had been 
deputed by the textile workers of India to attend the International 
Conference of Textile Workers at Ghent as a fraternal delegate from India 
returned to India early in December and replaced Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
M.L.A., who was compelled by ilbhealth to resign from his position 
as Chairman of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Joint Strike 
Committee to conduct the proceedings on behalf of Labour before the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee. 

The National Union of Railwaymen of India and Burma ,—(Formerly the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India and Burma, Limited). 
The membership of this Union increased from 1570 to 1653. This Union, 
which was formerly registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
was registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act on the 22nd August 
1928 with its new name. The average monthly income of the Union 
amounted to Rs. 3450 and the average monthly expenditure to Rs. 2850. 
Before its registration under the Indian Trade Unions Act, the Amalga¬ 
mated Society conducted three separate funds for family benefit, 
voluntary legal defence, and sickness insurance. The subscriptions from 
members to these funds were banked separately with an account for each 
fund. As the Trade Unions Act permits expenditure on account of family 
benefit, sickness insurance and legal assistance from the general funds of a 
Union, the revenues of the Union from all sources are now treated as 
credits to the general fund account. The figure given above for the 
income of the Onion, therefore, does not represent fees for subscription 
from members alone and includes the subscriptions to the various 
insurance funds also. The Union opened a new branch at Dhanbad 
on the blast Indian Railway and another branch in Burma which now 
brings the total number of branches controlled by the Union to 54. 
Several representations and appeals were submitted by the Union to 
the Railway Board and the Agents of the various Railways in connection 
with the grievances of and privileges sought by members. The Union 
states that its representations were, on the whole, given kindly considera¬ 
tion. The details of the benefits granted by the Union to its members 
during the quarter under review were as follows :— 

Rs. a. p. 

Life Insurance Benefits .. .. 2,500 0 0 

Death Benefits .. .. .. 700 0 0 

Sickness Insurance Benefits .. 370 7 0 

Unemployment Benefits .. 15 0 0 

Legal Defence Fund Benefits .. 5(X) 0 0 
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The Indian Seamens Union, Bombay. —^This Union improved its 
membership from 19,931 to 21,187. The average monthly expenditure 
of the Union amounted to Rs. 1222 as against an average monthly 
income of Rs. 1353. No details were furnished by the Union with 
regard to the disposal of its membership over the three separate Depart¬ 
ments for Saloon, Engine and Deck crews. At a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Union held in the month of November, it was unanimously 
resolved “ that, pending the abolition of the shipping brokers system, 
until the appointment of a Government Recruitment Officer for seamen in 
Bombay, or until the passage of Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, M.L.A.’s 
Bill to amend the Indian Merchants Shipping Act in the Assembly, 
the Union should secure a license from Government under section 24 of 
the said Shipping Act in order to supply seamen for service on board 
ships ' and “ that the Union authorises its General Secretary, Mr. Syed 
Munawar, M.L.C., to make the necessary application to Government 
and to take all such necessary steps as may be required to expedite the 
issue of the license to the Union.” 

Messrs. R. S. Asavle, Pradhan, Thomas D’Souza, Syed Munawar, 
and Mahomed Ibrahim were elected by the Union to represent it as their 
delegates at the All-India Trade Union Congress held at Jharia from the 
18th to the 20th December 1928. The Union has applied for affiliation 
to the International Transport Workers’ Federation at Amsterdam. 
Representations were submitted by the Union to the authorities concerned 
in connection with the granting of passes to Union officials for visiting 
steamers and the Shipping Office, the obstruction by some Pathans of the 
Shipping Brokers in the Union s collection of subscriptions from its 
members, and with regard to the engagement of Punjabee crews. The 
Union states that as a result of these representations no more obstruction 
is caused in its work of collecting subscriptions. The Union endeavours 
to secure for its members service on land during periods of unemployment 
and was successful in finding work for 63 members of the Saloon 
Department on daily wages at the Willingdon Sports Club. In 
collaboration with Mr. Kanekar of the Bombay Social Service League, 
the Union arranged for an exhaustive enquiry to be conducted into the 
conditions of seamen’s recruitment and their life and work in Bombay 
and, as a result of this enquiry, a pamphlet entitled ” Seamen in Bombay ” 
was published at the beginning of the quarter. An article based on this 
Report will be published in the March issue of the Labour Gazette. 

The G.I.P. Railwaymens Union, Bombay. —^The membership of this 
Union, which is an amalgamation of the G.I.P. Railway Employees’ 
General Union and the G.I.P. Railway Workmen’s Union, increased 
from 21,554 to 41,000 during the quarter under review. The Union 
has opened several new branches on the G.I.P. Railway system. No 
details were made available regarding the total number of branches and 
the membership at each branch. During the quarter ending 1st December 
1928, several extraordinary general meetings of the members were held 
at Igatpuri, Dongri, Manmad, Dhond, Poona, Kurla, Lonavla, Matunga, 
Bhusaval, Khandevle, Sholapur, Nagpur, Jubbulpore, Raichur, Kasara, 
Thana, Puntamba, Nandgaon, Satara, Wardha and other places at which 
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resolutions pertaining to the several grievances of the staff were passed. 
The 27th day of November 1928 was observed as a “ protest day ’’all over 
the line and resolutions were passed condemning the attitude of the 
Agent in refusing to concede the demands of the men. 

On the 7th November, a deputation of the representatives of the 
Union waited upon the Agent to discuss certain matters in connection 
with the grievances of the Railway staff. Another deputation consisting 
of Messrs. D. B. Kulkarnl and S. H. Jhabvala met the Agent again on 
the 23rd November when questions in connection with some of the 
principal grievances submitted at the earlier meeting were discussed. 
One hundred and fifty written complaints were submitted to the Agent 
during the three months under review. The Union in their written 
statement submitted for the purposes of this Review state, that owing 
“ to the unsatisfactory reply of the Agent and his disregard to the 
aspirations of the men, the Managing Committee has appointed a Strike 
Committee with powers to decide to create local Strike Committees at 
centres and appoint fractional leaders to raise a strike fund, to create 
publicity for Marathi, Hindi and English papers, to appoint divisional 
organisers and carry on propaganda of strike organisation. It further 
reports that “ the Strike Committee is vigorously working to prepare 
the men for a general strike on the whole line and for this purpose meetings 
are being arranged all over the line every day.” Up till now the Union 
was issuing two monthly journals of its activities, one in Marathi and 
the other in English. It has now been decided to make this journal a 
weekly one and to print it in three languages, viz., in English, Marathi 
and Hindi. An Editorial Board has been appointed for the proper 
conduct of this paper. 

The Bombay Port Trust Employees Union .—The membership of this 
Union has increased from 1814 to 1893. Four special meetings of the 
Managing Committee were held during the quarter at which enquiries 
were held and cases formulated for submission to the authorities in 
connection with the compulsory unemployment of the members of the 
Union, fines, and victimisation. The question of the amalgamation 
of the three separate Unions of the workers of the Bombay Port Trust 
was also considered. The representations of the Union with regard to 
the revision of the time-scales of pay and compulsory unemployment 
are stated to be under the consideration of the Port Trust administration, 
but the representation regarding working hours was settled in favour 
of the Union. The Union continued the publication of its monthly 
periodical entitled the ” Port Trust Kamgar.” The balance sheet imd 
the income and expenditure account of the Union for the year ending 
the 3l8t March 1928 have been published in the November issue of this 
journal. The total income for the year, including an amount of 
Rs. 540-13-0 which accrued as interest on the Union’s investments, 
amounted to Rs, 2900-9-0 and the expenditure to Rs, 1411-2-0 leaving a 
balance of Rs. 1489-7-0 to be carried forward to the credit of the general 
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fund account. The balance sheet shows an amount of Rs. 9426>2-0 at the 
credit of the capital fund account at the end of the year mainly invested 
in Post Office 5-Year Cash Certificates of the face value of Rs. 5500 
and an amount of Rs. 3567-2-6 as ‘‘ cash on hand ” at the bank 
and at the office. 

The Clerks’ Union .—^The membership of this Union improved from 
250 to 327 with an average monthly expenditure of Rs. 206 as against 
an average monthly income of Rs. 76. The excess expenditure was 
incurred on account of purchase of office furniture and the cost of 
organising and printing the Union’s paper entitled The Indian Clerk, 
a journal stated to be devoted to the ventilation of the grievances and 
promotion of the welfare of clerical labour. In addition to the Co¬ 
operative Credit Society which the Union has been conducting for some 
time, it now intends to start a Co-operative Stores and a beginning has 
already been made with a tailoring department. Steps have been taken 
to register these Stores under the Co-operative Societies Act. A social 
gathering of the members of the Union was held on the 2nd September 
1928 in order to bring all the members together and to promote goodwill 
amongst them. Four cases of wrongful dismissal by employers were 
brought to the notice of the Union during the quarter under review. A 
favourable settlement was effected in two cases, a suit has been filed in 
the High Court with regard to the third, and the Union states that the 
fourth case will also be taken to court if a favourable settlement is not 
reached. The Union gave financial relief to one member in connection 
with the legal expenses he had to incur in filing a suit against his 
employer. 

The Bombay Postmens Union .—This Union also improved its 
membership from 1646 to 1786. The average monthly expenditure 
of the Union amounted to Rs. 542 as against an average monthly income 
of Rs. 582. The annual general meeting of the Union was held on the 
13th October 1928 at which the annual report for the year 1927-28 
together with the statement of the income and expenditure was adopted. 
The most important resolution passed at the meeting was with regard 
to the action of the Post Office Department in attempting to compulsorily 
house a certain number of postmen in the Development Department’s 
chawls at Naigaum. The resolution protested against the action of the 
Department in this matter and laid down that no Postman should occupy 
any of the tenements in the Development Department’s chawls. A 
lengthy representation was submitted by the Union to the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs on the 9th October pointing out the 
various defects of the last revision granted in connection with the pay of 
Postmen and lower grade staff. This statement is stated to be under 
the consideration of the authorities. The Union granted retirement 
benefits to the extent of Rs. 92-0-3 and death benefits amounting to 
Rs. iOI-6-0 during the quarter. 
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The Government Peons* and Menials Union. —The membership of this 
Union has increased from 1002 to 1060 distributed over the various 
Government offices in Bombay as follows 


New Custom House .. .. 250 

Income Tax Office .. 120 

High Court .. .. 118 

Offices in the Old Custom House 113 

Secretariat .. .. 76 

Accountant Generars Office 52 

Small Causes Court .. 40 

Public Works Department .. 43 

Excise and Tobacco Department 210 

Miscellaneous Government Offices .. 38 


Total .. 1,060 


The average monthly expenditure of the Union amounted to Rs. 180 
against an average monthly income of Rs. 125. Three meetings of the 
Managing Committee were held during the quarter and resolutions were 
passed for starting a Co-operative Credit Society and a monthly official 
organ and for submitting a representation to the Minister for Education 
to admit the boys of Government peons free of charge to Government 
high schools. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union, —The membership of 
this Union fell from 587 to 543. At a meeting of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee of the Union held on the 24th October, a Sub-Committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution for a legal defence fund. At a 
meeting held on the 20th November, it was decided that a representation 
should be forwarded to the Chairman of the Port Trust to establish a 
Staff Sub-Committee on the lines of the Whitley Councils to meet weekly 
or fortnightly for the disposal of individual departmental complaints— 
the Sub-Committee to consist of two representatives from the Union 
and two representatives from the management. The Union has 
received a reply from the authorities to say that a Sub-Committee has 
been appointed to report on this proposal and that the result will be 
communicated to the Union in due course. The Union continued 
publication of its monthly organ called The B.P.T. Railwayman throughout 
the quarter. 

The Bombay Port Trust Docks Staff Union. —The membership of this 
Union fell from 1111 to 942 with an average monthly expenditure of 
Rs. 206 against an average monthly income of Rs. 290. A deputation 
of the Union met a Staff Committee appointed by the Trustees of the 
Port Trust to discuss the grievances submitted by the Union from time 
to time. The Union has formed separate branches for the Lascars 
working in the Princess and Victoria Docks, and for the Carpenters and 
other workmen working under the Dock Master. As in the case of the 
other two Unions of the Port Trust, this Union also publishes a separate 
periodical of its own entitled “ The B.P.T. Dochman^** the first monthly 
issue of which was published on 15th August 1928. 
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The Bombay Municipal Officials' Union. —The membership of this 
Union now stands at 615. Its average monthly expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 163 as against an average monthly income of Rs. 129. The 
Municipal G>mmissioner gave a donation of Rs. 500 out of the Municipal 
Fines Fund for the library of the Union. Representations were submitted 
by the Union to the Standing G)mmittee of the Corporation with regard 
to the equalisation of the time scales of pay in the Ward offices with those of 
the head office and for counting active service for the purpose of annual 
increments. These questions were stated by the Union to be under the 
consideration of the Municipal Establishment Sub-Committee. The 
Association has started a quarterly journal under the name of the “ Bombay 
Municipal Journal ” the first issue of which was published on the 15th 
November 1928. Mr. H. P. Mody, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, the 
Chairman-elect of the Bombay Millowners’ Association for the next 
official year is the President of this Association. 

The Bombay Taxi Drivers' Union. —This Union was formed on the 
1st September 1928 under the name of the Bombay Professional Motor 
Drivers’ Union but decided later to limit its membership to taxi drivers 
alone. There is an increasing tendency among Trade Unions in the 
Bombay Presidency at present to publish their own official periodicals 
and the Bombay Taxi Drivers’ Union has also started a monthly journal 
of its own under the name of the “ Bombay Motor Driver ” the first issue 
of which was published on the 1st November 1928. 

The Press Workers' Union, —The membership of this Union fell from 
323 to 310 during the quarter under review. An extraordinary general 
meeting of the Union was held on the 26th November 1928 to discuss the 
various grievances of press workers and to formulate statements of their 
demands for submission to press employers. These demands include 
the following :— 

(1) Living wage ; 

(2) Time-scale promotion ; 

(3) Duty for fixed hours ; 

(4) Privilege leave and sick leave ; 

(5) Provident fund ; 

(6) Gratuity; 

(7) Doing away with illegal fines ; 

(8) Fixed holidays with full pay; 

(9) Doing away with contract system of work ; 

(10) Mitigating unemployment by the creation of a Press through 
the Union ; 

(11) Recovery of unpaid and forfeited wages; 

(12) Assurance of permanency for men who have worked in one 

press for a period of one year; and 

(13) The grant of adequate pay for overtime work. 

(To be continued,) 
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Industrial Disputes in the Bombay Presidency 

A Review for the year 1928 

Statistics regarding industrial disputes in the Bombay Presidency have 
been collected by the Labour Office since its inception in April 1921 ; 
and detailed particulars regarding the facts and figures in connection with 
each dispute have been published every month in the Labour Gazette, 
A complete review of all disputes during the five years from 1st April 1921 
to 31st March 1926 was published in the issue of the Labour Gazette 
for May 1926. Annual reviews of the industrial disputes in the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 were published in the issues 
of the Labour Gazette for January 1926, February 1927 and January 1928 
respectively. The present article reviews and summarises these statistics 
for the year 1928. 

The total number of disputes in the Bombay Presidency during the 
year 1928 was 114 of which 103 or 90*3 per cent, occurred in the Textile 
Industry, 2 or 1*8 per cent, in Metal and Engineering Workshops and 
the remainder in other Industries. All these disputes, except the strike in 
the Sassoon group of mills, the general strike in the Bombay Textile Mills, 
the strike in the Kurla Mills, the Sholapur Mills strike and the Bombay 
Oil strike occurred in individual concerns. The general strike in the 
Bombay Textile Industry was the biggest dispute during the year under 
review and affected 68 cotton mills, two silk mills and one bleaching mill. 
A complete account of the general strike was given in a special article 
published on pages 147 to 166 of the October 1928 issue of the Labour 
Gazette. The following table shows the location of the disputes classified 
according to the more important industries - 


Number of Industrial Disputes 



! Spinning 

Metal 


1 

Locaiit> 

and 

and 

Others 

Total 


[ Weaving 

I 

Engineering 



Viramgaum 

— 

• 2 



2 

Ahmedabad 

17 



17 

Bombay 

78* 

2 

5t 

85 

Kurla 

n 

• • 

1 

2 

Ambeniath 


I 

2 

2 

Broach 

‘i 



1 

Barsi 

1 


1 

1 

Poona (Kirkee) 



‘i 

1 

Sholapur 

■i§ 




Surat 

1 




Jalgaon 

1 


• • 


Total .. 

103 

2 

9 

114 


* One dispute affected 71 mills and another 8 mills. t One dispute affected 3 Oil companies, 
t Affected two mills. § Affected 5 mills. 
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During tii€ year under review, several industrial establishments were 
afteded by disputes more than once ; and in one case six strikes occurred 
in the same establishment. The following table shows the frequency 
of disputes by classes of industries :— 


Frequency of Disputes—By Classes of Industries 



Number of establishments in which dispute.s occuned 

Class of Industry 

Once 

Twice 

Thrice 

Four 

times 

Five 

times 

Six 

times 

Spinning and Weaving 
Metal and Engineering 
Others 

50 

2 

9 

27 

‘i 

19 

2 

2 

1 

Total .. 

61 

28 1 

19 

2 : 


1 

Number of individual 
establishments affected.. 

61 

f i 

' ' 

57 

8 

in 

6 


The number of workpeople involved in all disputes during the year 
amounted to 326,1% out of whom 319.879 or 98* 1 per cent, were Cotton 
Mill operatives. The following table gives the number of workpeople 
involved classified according to industries in the various localities :— 

Number of Workpeople Involved 



Locality 


Spinning 

and 

Weaving 

Metal 

and 

Engineer- , 
ing ; 

1 

Others 

Total 

Viramgaum 



570 



570 

Ahmedabad 



4,464 



4,464 

Bombay 



289.977 

250 ‘ 

2.2% 

292,523 

Kurla 



5,312 

) 

: 

823 

6,335 

Ambemath 


. 


i 

2,490 

i 2.490 

Broach 



! 1,112 

1 


; 1,112 

Barsi 


.. 

: 



1 606 

Poona (Kirkee) 



I 


458 

' 458 

Shokpur 



16.928 

j 

1 


; 16.928 

Surat 


.. 

' 150 

! 


i 150 

jalgaon 


.. 

560 1 

i 

1 

i 


560 



Total .. 

319.879 1 

! 

250 1 

6,067 

1 326,1% 


MO R 33—6 
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The importance of the disputes that occurred during the year will be 
seen from the following table which shows the classification of disputes 
by the number of workers affected :— 

Number of disputes (classified by industries) 
in which the number of workpeople 
involved was within the limits 

, , , , - , shown in the first column 

Number of workpeople a fleeted 


10 to 

100 

1 

^ Spinning 

1 and 

1 Weavin" 

..! 16 

Mrtal 

and 

Engineering 

1 

1 ' 

Others 

3 

Total 

20 

101 to 

250 

8 

1 

., 

9 

251 to 

500 

15 


2 

17 

50! to 

1,000 

13 


1 

14 

1,001 to 

2,000 

19 


3 ; 

22 

2,001 to 

3.fK)0 

..| 15 



15 

3,001 to 

4,000 

6 



6 

4,001 to 

5,000 

6 



6 

5.001 to 

10,000 

2 



2 

10.000 and 

above 

3 



3 


Total 

..i 103 

t 

2 

9 1 

114 


The total number of working days lost in the disputes in progress 
during the year amounted to 24,629,715, the loss in time to the G)tton 
mill industry alone amounting to 24,571,569 working days or 99 * 8 per cent. 
The general strike in the Bombay Textile Industry was responsible 
for a loss of 21,691,503 working days or 88* I per cent, of the total time- 
loss. The detailed figures for working days lost are set out in the 
following table classified by industries and localities :— 

Number of Working Days Lost 


Locality 

Spinning 

and 

Metal 

and 

Others 

Total 

Viramgaum 

Weaving 

1,866 

Engineering 


1,866 

Ahmedabad 

13,252 

! 1,168 


13,252 

Bombay 

22,983,066 


30,492 

23,014,666 

Kurla 

656,117 


2,873 

658,990 

Ambernath 


.... 

17,470 

17,470 

Broach 

6,120 

.... 


6,120 

Barsi 

1 1.727 

1 .... 


1,727 

Poona (Kirkec) 

.,,. 1 

1 .... 

6,203 

6,203 

Sholapur .. 

897,012 i 


i 897,012 

Surat 

225 



1 225 

Jalgaon 

12,184 1 



1 12,184 


24,571,569 

1,108 

57,038 

24,629,715 


The magnitude of the disputes judged by the resultant loss in 
working time, will be evident from the table below which classifies 
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the number of disputes according to the number of working days 
lost:— 


Number of working days lost 

Number of disputes (classified by industries) 
in which the number of working days lost 
was within the limits shown in the 
first column 

0 to 

100 

. 

Spinning , Metal 1 

and [ and j Others 

Weaving i Engineering i 

9 1 : 

, Total 

9 

101 to 

250 


10 ; 1 : 2 

13 

251 to 

500 


10.i 1 

11 

501 to 

1,000 


7 , 1 1 

9 

1,001 to 

2,500 


13 ' .... ' 1 

14 

2,501 to 

5,000 


8 , .... . 1 

9 

5.001 to 

10,000 


16 .... 1 

17 

10,001 to 

20.000 


H) .... ! 1 

11 

20,001 to 

30.000 


3. 

3 

30,001 to 

50,000 


4 : 

4 

50,001 to 

100,000 


3 ! 

3 

100,000 and 

above 


4 1 _ _ •_ , 

4 



Total 

97 j 2 8 

107* 


* Seven disputes in progress at the end of the year not included. 


CAUSES OF DISPUTES 


Questions relating to Pay and Allowances were responsible for 59 or 
51 ‘8 per cent, of the total number of disputes while “ Personal ’ causes gave 
rise to 27 or 23*7 per cent. No dispute due to “ Fines ’’ or “ Bonus ’’ 
was reported during the year. Disputes in connection with Pay and 
Allowances included stoppages of work on account of alleged reduction 
in rates of wages. “ Personal ’’ causes included demands for dismissal 
or reinstatement of Jobbers and other individuals. The following tables 
show the causes of disputes (I) by localities and (2) by classes of 
industries : 

Causes of Disputes—By Localities 


Locality 


Viramgaum 

AKmedabad 

Bombay 

Kurla 

Ambernath 

Broach .. 

Bars! 

Poona (Kirkee) 

Sholapur 

Surat 

Jalgaon ., 


Pay 

and 

Allowante 

1 Conditions 



r> 1 1 of work, 

rersonal i • , 

[ discipline, 

1 etc. 

Others 

! Total 

1 


1 

7 

1 

12 ; 

4 

17 

48 

14 ll 

12 

85 

2 



2 

1 

1 J ^ 

1 1 i 

{ 

1 

.... 1 

_ 1 

— i 

1 

i 

2 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

59 

27 : 11 

i 

1 

17 

1 

1 

114 


MO R 33-~6fl 
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Causes of Disputes—By Classes of Industries 


Class of Industry 

Pay and 
Allowance 

Personal 

Conditions 
of work, 
discipline, 
etc. 

Others 

Total 

Spinning and Weaving 

55 

23 

10 

15 

103 

Metal and Engineering 

1 

! 

1 

i .... 

1 

2 

Others 

i ^ 

j _ 1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

Total 

i 59 

[ 1 

27 

11 

17 

114 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES 

Out of the 107 disputes which were settled during the year, in 20 or 
18*7 per cent, of the disputes the results were entirely favourable to the 
workers while in 18 or 16*8 per cent, the workers secured only partial 
successes and in the remaining 69 disputes the employers were successful. 
The following tables show the results of the disputes classified according 
to (1) localities and (2) classes of industries :— 


Results of Disputes—By Localities 


Locality 

Entirely 
favourable 
to workers 

i 

j Favourable 

1 to workers 

1 

Entirely 
unfavour¬ 
able to 
workers 

In 

progress 

Total 

Viramgaum 

1 


1 


2 

Ahmedabad 

1 

1 

14 

1 

17 

Bombay 

18 

14 

48 

5 

85 

Kurla 


1 

1 


2 

Ambemath 

.... 

2 

.... 


2 

Broach 

.... 

.... 

1 


1 

Barsi 



1 


1 

Poona (Kirkce) 


.... 

1 


1 

Sholapur 


.... 

1 

• • • • 

1 

Surat 

.... 

.... 

I 

a . 

1 

Jalgaon 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

i 

Total .. 

20 

18 

69 

7 

114 
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Results rf Disputes—By Classes of Industries 


Class of Industry 

Entirely 
favourable 
to workers 

Favourable 
to workers 

Entirely 
unfavour- 
able to 
workers 

In 

progress 

Total 

Spinning and Weaving 

18 

15 

64 

6 

103 

Metal and Engineering 

1 


1 


2 

Others 

I 

3 

4 

I 

9 

1 

Total 

20 

1 18 

69 

7 

j 

j 

114 


DURATION OF DISPUTES 

The figures given in the tables below are given in terms of calendar 
days. It will be seen that 11 or 9'7 per cent, of the total number of 
disputes lasted for one day only and 46 or 40‘4 per cent, lasted for more 
than five days. The following tables set out the details in connection 
with the duration of disputes (1) by localities and (2) by classes of 
industries ;— 

Duration of Disputes—By Localities 


Number of disputes lasting 
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Duration of Disputes—By Classes of Industries 




Number of disputes lasting 



Total 

Class of Industry 

One 

day 

Two 

days 

Three 

days 

Four 

days 

1 

1 Five 

1 days 

i . 

Over 

five 

days 

In 

progress 

number 

of 

disputes 

Spinning and 

Weaving 

11 

15 

7 

16 

9 

39 

6 

103 

Metal andj 

Engined ing .. 


1 

! 



1 

..! 

( 

2 

Others 



■■ ! 

2 1 


6 

1 

9 

lotal . 1 

11 

16 

7 j 

18 

9 

1 

46 ! 

1 

7 : 

1 

114 


The following table shows the general effects of industrial disputes 
in the Bombay Presidency during the last eight years :— 






Number of 
disputes 

Number of 

Number of 



Year 


workpeople 

involved 

working days 
; lost 

1921* 

., 

,, 

.. 

103 

131.999 

1,272,362 

1922 




143 

173.386 

756,747 

1923 




109 

109.332 

' 2,836.000 

1924 



i 

50 1 

179.522 

7,559,401 

1925 



! 

69 

175,631 

, 11,387,797 

1926 



\ 

57 

29.314 

78.113 

1927 



1 

54 

28.078 

1 165.061 

1928 


,, 

• • r • * 

114 

326.1% 

; 24,629,715 


* The figures are for nine months from April to December, 
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Industrial Disputes in India 

Statistics for the Quarter ended the 
30th September 1928 

The statistics of Industrial disputes in British India for the third 
quarter of the year 1928, published by the Government of India, 
Department of Industries and Labour, show that there were 35 disputes 
in progress during the quarter. The total number of workpeople involved 
in these disputes was 266,199 and the aggregate time loss amounted to 
15,306,378 working days. The following tables show the general 
effects of the disputes (1) by Provinces and (2) by Classes of 
Establishments :— 


General Effects oj Disputes By Provinces 



' Number of 
disputes 

Number of 

j Number of 

Province 

w'orkpcople 

involved 

I working days 

1 lost 

1 

Bombay 

11 

173.373 

‘ 12.381,879 

Bengal 

16 

45,987 

955.111 

Madras 

3 

18,651 

: 275,030 

Assam 

1 

25 

' 100 

Bihar and Orissa 

2 

26,400 

1.690.400 

Central Provinces 

] 

1,150 

' 2,650 

Punjab 

» 1 

613 

i 1,208 

Total 

35 

266,199 

15.306,378 

General Effects oj Disputes 

By Classes of Establishments 


' Numbei of 
disputes 

Number of 

Number of 

Class of EslablisKments 

workpeople 

involved 

working days 
lost 

Cotton and woollen mills.. 

13 

174,793 

12.379.621 

jute mills 

3 

12,542 

685,778 

Engineering workshops .. 

2 

26,400 

1,690,400 

Railways including Railway workshops 

3 

46,146 

522,786 

Others 

14 

. 

6,318 

27,793 

Total 

- 

35 

; 

266,199 

13,306,3781; 


The largest number of disputes, 16, occurred in Bengal. Bombay comes 
next with 11 disputes. The number of workpeople affected by the 
disputes in Bombay was, however, more than thrice the number affected 
by the disputes in Bengal and the loss in time was nearly 13 times as much. 
If the statistics are considered according to Classes of Establishments, 
disputes were most frequent in Cotton and Woollen Mills, if the group 
of establishments included under ** Others is excluded. The number 
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of Cotton and Wcollen Mill operatives affected amounted to over 65 
per cent, of the total number of workpeople affected by all the disputes, 
and the loss in time suffered by the Cotton and Woollen Mill Industry 
amounted to about 80 per cent, of the total time loss. 

CAUSES OF DISPUTES 

About fifty-four per cent, of the disputes were due to wages questions, 
and nearly twenty-three per cent, to questions regarding the employment 
of individuals. The causes of the disputes classified (I) by Provinces 
and (2) by Classes of Establishments are given in the two following 
tables :■ 

Causes of Disputes—By Provinces 


Province 

Pay 

Personnel 

Leave and 
hours 

Others 

Bombay 

5 

3 

.. 

3 

Bengal 

10 

4 

1 

1 

Madras 

1 



2 

Assam 

I 

1 

1 


Bihar and Orissa 

1 

1 



Central Provinces ,. .. ,. ^ 

1 

I 



• • 

Punjab .. .. .. ..! 

I 

1 



1 

i 

Total .. 1 

1 

i 

19 

8 

; 1 

1 

7 


Causes of Disputes—By Classes of Estahlishments 


Class of Lstablishments 

1 Pay 

Personnel 

Leave and 
Hours 1 

Others 

Cotton and Woollen Mills 

7 

2 

i 

4 

Jute Mills 

1 

1 


.. 

Engineering Workshops .. 

1 

i 1 


.. 

Railways including Railway Workshops 

1 

1 


1 

Others 

9 , 

! 3 

! 

2 

Total 

i 

19 

i 

8 

1 

7 

1 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES 


Out of the 29 disputes in which settlements were arrived at during the 
quarter, in 3, or about 17 per cent, the employees were entirely su^easful 
while in 7, or about 24 per cent, they were partially aucccM^l. Tlie 
results in the case of the remaining disputes were favound^ to dte 
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employers. The details of the results (1) by Provinces and (2) by Classes 
of Establishments are given below :— 

• Results of Disputes—By Provinces 


Province 


Bombay 

Benpl 

Maoras 

Assam 

Bihar and Orissa 
Gsntral Provinces 
Punjab 


Results of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 



Number of disputes 

in which j 



employees were ' 

Number of 

Class of Establishments 

Successful, Partially 

Unsucccss-1 

disputes in 
progress 
at end 


' successful 

fill i 

i 

Cotton and Woollen Mills 

j 

1 2 

1 5 1 

5 

Jute Mills 


1 2 

1 

Engineering Workshops .. 

Railways including Railway Worksiiops 

; i 

i .. i 

1 1 
i 3 


Others .. .. .. j 

4 ; 4 

_i _ : 

j 6 


Total . j 

5 i 7 : 

I 

: 17 

: 6 



The following table shows the progress and the general effects of the 
disputes according to months :— 


Progress and General Effects of Disputes according to Months 



Number of 

Number of 

Number 

Number oi 

Number 

Number 

Month 

disputes in 

fresh 

of 

disputes in 

of 

of 

progress at 

disputes 

disputes 

progress 

workpeople 

working 


beginning 

begun 

ended 

at end 

involved 

days lost 

July 

9 ' 

il 

13 

7 

260.539 

5,422,026 

August 

7 , 

7 

9 

3 

223.492 

5.224,367 

September 

5 i 

1 

8 

7 

6 

211,162 

4,659.985 

Quarter (July to 
Sq>teiiiber) 

’ i 

26 

29 

6 

266.199 

1 

15,306,378 
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Report of the Trade Mission to the 
Near East and Africa 

The Government of India decided early last year in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry 
Enquiry) to send a Trade Mission to certain countries in the Near East 
and in Africa to make a survey of their potentialities as markets for Indian 
cotton goods and to make recommendations for the encouragement of 
the export of cotton manufactures from India, including the appointment 
of Indian Trade Commissioners wherever desirable. The Mission 
consisted of Dr. Meek, Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. 
Calcutta, and Mr. T. Maloney, Secretary, Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion. Mr. J. P, Dhutia was appointed Commercial Adviser to the 
Mission. 

The Mission assembled in Bombay on 27th January 1928 and arrived 
back in Bombay on July 7th having been absent from India for five months 
and ten days and having covered a distance of approximately eighteen 
thousand miles. 

The Mission in their enquiry while concentrating mostly on the 
possibilities of the development of trade in cotton goods have also enquired 
into and made suggestions regarding the development of trade in other 
commodities. From the point of view of general trade the conclusion 
reached is that Persia, Iraq, Syria, Turkey and Egypt are the most 
important. From the point of view of the cotton textile trade, besides 
the above countries Portuguese East Africa, Union of South Africa and 
the interior areas served from these two countries are also important. 
The markets offering the greatest potentialities for the development of 
Indians export trade in cotton piecegoods are the Levant and South 
Africa. 

It is pointed out that in piecegoods there are certain very large lines in 
which the complete trade is held by Japan as a result of the prices at which 
she is able to offer them. There is no other obstacle preventing India 
obtaining the share in the market. The two most important of these 
lines are 

(a) 36" < 30 yds. X 10 lbs. grey sheeting. 

{h) 27" X 30 yds. A 7*7i lbs. bleached ground striped drill. 

The attention of the Mission was repeatedly drawn by merchants in 
other countries to the following points in which they stated that Indian 
exporters fall short of the standard set by their competitors 

(1) Finish ; (5) Deliveries ; 

(2) Folding and making-up ; (6) Sampling ; 

(3) Stamping and ticketing ; (7) Variety of designs ; and 

(4) Packing ; (8) Uniformity. 

The Mission point out that in these competitive times all other producing 
countries are paying the very greatest attention to these points and that 
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they are matters which have played a very decided part in assisting 
India's competitors to obtain markets and that Indian exporters would 
find it to their advantage to improve the requirements of the various 
markets in these respects. 

It is pointed out that so far as the export of most goods dyed in the yarn 
are concerned, India is at present in a competitive position as regards 
prices for the low and medium qualities and an extension of her export 
market in this line rests chiefly on developments in finish and design. 
Excluding Turkey and South Africa, the total market for bleached goods 
in the countries considered is approximately 130 million yards and for 
printed and dyed in the piece almost 260 million yards. Under existing 
conditions India's share of the market for bleached and printed is necessarily 
very small and even in dyed in the piece competition abroad is only 
possible in the lowest qualities which require no special finish. India 
also imports large quantities of these goods and the field in the home 
and the export market is thus still large. The Mission endorse the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board that assistance from Government 
should be given if a satisfactory scheme for a combined bleaching, dyeing 
and printing plant can be put forward by the Bombay Mill Industry 
and recommend that this subject should receive detailed and techinical 
examination. 

It was represented to the Mission by a number of merchants abroad that 
the shipping freights from India were higher than those on similar goods 
from certain other more distant countries. An examination of the 
incidence of freight on the prices of cotton piecegoods however showed 
that the total shipping freight on these goods from India to the countries 
in question was less than 2 per cent, of the value of the goods. The 
Indian prices for such goods in these markets are from 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent, higher than the market prices of similar goods from Japan. 
The Mission have therefore arrived at the conclusion that while the 
shipping freight cannot be considered as the most important factor 
preventing the sale of such Indian piecegoods in these markets, there are 
other classes of piecegoods in which some reduction on freight would be of 
definite assistance to Indian exporters. 

The Mission have discussed at some length the export marketing 
methods of Great Britain, Holland, Italy and Japan. Contrasting their 
methods with those of India, it is pointed out that in the past, India’s 
attention has been chiefly centred on supplying the demand in the home 
market and no serious organised effort has been made so far to cater for 
the requirements of the export trade. It is pointed out that practically 
the only countries in which Indian cotton goods have found an export 
market have been those in which there is a considerable Indian mercantile 
community or where, owing to the proximity, the styles of piecegoods in 
demand are similar to those consumed in India. Now that the necessity 
of finding outside market has arisen, the Mission strongly recommend 
the desirability of the Millowners forming a powerful export selling 
organisation to deal with the export trade in cotton piecegoods and yarn. 
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They recommend that the organisation might profitably take the following 
form :— 

(1) The formation of a single export selling organisation with the 
Millowners as members, 

(2) All selling of cotton goods' produced by members for the export 
market to be done through this one organisation. 

(3) The head office of this organisation to be in Bombay. 

(4) There should be branch offices in those overseas markets* in 
which the present trade or the potentialities are large, and agents in 
those places with smaller markets or where there are existing means of 
distribution which could be utilised. 

(5) Branch offices should be established at Baghdad, Alexandria, 
Mombasa and Durban and for selling agents, appointed by the 
organisation, at Port Sudan, Aden, Zanzibar, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Mozambique, Beira and Lourenco Marques, 

(6) The branch offices would each be responsible for considerable 
areas and travelling assistants should be attached to these branch offices 
to tour periodically and call on merchants. 

(7) A complete system of sampling, etc., should be arranged and put 
into effect by the head office of this organisation. 

(8) In order to secure close contact between the manufactures and 
the merchants in foreign markets, periodic visits should be paid by 
members of the organisation to branch offices, agents and customers 
overseas. 

The Mission further point out that if such a selling organisation is 
established, the question of cotton purchases in Iraq, Egypt, Uganda 
and South Africa by the same organisation should receive careful study. 

As regards the financial aspect of the proposed organisation, it is 
pointed out that the paid-up capital from the Millowners need not be more 
than Rs. 10 lakhs. The financing of the overseas sales which would fail 
on the organisation would, however, necessitate large credits from banks. 
The Mission are of opinion that the Millowners and members of the 
organisation should guarantee such credits to the extent of fifty lakhs of 
rupees. If this is done, the Mission consider that the position would 
then warrant the examination of the possibility of the provision of cheap 
export trade facilities within the limits of the guarantee by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

As regards the extent of market for such organisation, it is pointed 
out that Indians export market in the area covered is at present about 110 
million yards in cotton piecegoods, 12 million lbs. in yarn and 150,000 
blankets. At present prices in lines in which India can compete there 
is a further market held by other manufacturing countries of 80 to 90 
million yards in piecegoods, 3 to 4 million lbs. in yarn and 2^ million 
cotton blankets. 

As a result of their study of the trade and trade conditions in the 
countries surveyed, the Mission recommend the appointment of three 
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Trade G>inmi88ioner8 for India stationed at Alexandria, Mombasa and 
Durban. It is suggested that the areas under investigation by these 
officers should be as follows :— 

The Trade Gjmmissioner at Alexandria: Eigypt, the Levant, Iraq, 
and Persia. 

The Trade Gimmissioner at Mombasa : Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar. 

The Trade G>mmissioner at Durban : The Union of South Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesia. 

It is recommended that Trade Commissioners should be appointed for 
a period of three years and should be given an average salary of Rs. 2000 
per mensem. 

The Mission hold that it is of Importance that the Bombay mill 
industry should have its own representatives in these foreign markets. 
The Trade Commissioners should do extensive touring and work in 
close co-operation with the branch offices of the Export Marketing 
Organisation. 


Comparative Effects of Variety and Uniformity 

in Work 

REPCffiT OF THE INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE RESEARCH BOARD 
The Industrial Fatigue Research Board has recently published a report 
containing the results of certain investigations into the comparative 
effects of variety and uniformity in the case of light repetitive work. The 
following is a summary of the conclusions arrived at:— 

(1) Uniformity in the method of procedure is generally less productive 
and conducive to greater irregularities in the rate of working than 
are varied forms of work. 

(2) The highest output is obtained when the form of activity is 
changed after I i or 2 hours of unvaried work. 

(3) Many changes are detrimental to output because of their 
interference with the swing of work. 

In addition, there is a certain amount of evidence to show that 

( 4 ) In repetitive work of a fatiguing nature, changes in the form of 
activity should be relatively more frequent. 

(5) A high degree of resemblance between the alternating forms of 
activity, although subjectively satisfying, is not conducive to increased 
output. 
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Current Periodicals 

Summary of titles and contents of special articles 

THE LABOUR MAGAZINE-VOL. VII, NO. 9, JANUARY 1929. (The Tradw Union 
Congress and the Labour Party, London.) 

Special Articles : (1) The " Safeguardma "of the Wool Textile Industrtj, htf The Right Honourable 
Philip Snowden, M,P. pp. 387-389. 

(2) This Miserii of Boots, by Margaret Bonfleld, M.P. pp. 390-392. 

(3) Where Socialist Dreams Come Trite, by Herbert Morrison.—Civil departments; how money 
is raised ; hotel tax ; national taxes shared ; staff ionditions ; line housing arcliitecture. pp. 393- 

395. 

(4) The Life of an Irish Agitato), by Con O'Leary, pp 396-398. 

(5) Sir Oscar Warburg and His Associates, by J. T Walton Newbold. pp. 399-401. 

(6) The Political Puzzle in the U. S. A., by Marh Starr, pp. 402-404. 

(7) Our Coming Labour State Organism, by Edward Hunter, pp. 405 and 406. 

(8) Put NoiThy Faith in Princes, by C. Wye Kendall, pp. 415-417. 

(9) The County Library MoOement, by R. R. .Suthers. pp. 418-420. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE -VOL. XI, NO. 121, JANUARY 1929. (The Industrial Welfare 
Society, London.) 

Special Articles ; (I) Employers and Accident Prevention, pp. 3-8. 

(2) .4fi English Employer on America, pp. 9 and 10. 

(3) Some Features of a Modern Factory, pp. 11-13. 

(4) Accident Prevention in (Icrmany. pp. 14-17. 

(5) Trade Unions and Welfare, pp. 18 and 19. 

(6) Workmen's Compensation, pp. 19 and 20. 

(7) The Problem of Accident Anxiety, pp. 21-22. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW- VOL. XVIIL NO. 6, DECEMBER 1928. 
International Labour Office, Geneva.) 

Special Articles ; (1) Economic Questions and the International Labour Organisation, by G. Curcin 
pp. 705-713. 

(2) The Ratification of International Labour Conventions, by R. Teltsik -—Obligation to submit 
draft conventions to the competent authority; decision of the competent authority; act of 
ratification ; communication of ratifications to the secretary-general and registration of ratified 
conventions, pp. 714-730. 

(3) Some Problems of StalistUs of Accidents as illustrated by the British Statistics, by f. W. 
Nixon (Assistant Chief of the Statistical Section, International Labour Ojfice).— 1 he four classes of 
accident statistics in Great Britain—statistics of reported casts, statistics of compensated cases, 
statistics of investigated cases, statistics of registered cases ; what is a fatal accident > the completeness 
of the statistics of industrial accidents; the causes of actidents—causts of reportable accidents, 
general clas.sification of causes (all accidents), causes of accident (according to the international 
list); the measurement of risk—frequency rates; srverilv rates; summary and conclusions. 

pp. 731-758. 

(4) Agricultural Wages and Labour Conditions in the Netherlands.— Wages of adult male workers— 
crop growing and stock tending, horticulture; seasonal work and piece work; women’s wages; 
wages of young persons ; allowances in kind ; hours of work ; social protection—sickness allowances, 
pensions, holidays, pp. 760-773. 

Routine Matter.—As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XXVH, NO. 2, AUGUST 1928. (U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labour, Washington.) 

Special Articles : (\) Housing Activities of Labour Groups,—Amalgamated clothing workers* 
buildings, location of buildings, description of apartments, financing, conditions of ownership and 
management, co-operative and communal activities, further housing activities, attitude of the 
union; united workers' buildings—financing, conditions of ownership, co-operative and communal 
features, labour policy ; locomotive engineers' project; home finance companies of trade-unions— 
Florida, Illinois, Minnesota. Ohio, Texas, pp. 1-18. 

(2) Stability of Railroad Employment, by Walter H. Dunlap. — Index of employment stability ; 
employment conditions in 1927; trend of employment, by years—clerks, machinists, telegraphers, 
section labourers, road freight firemen, yard brakesmen ; cautions in use of data. pp. 19-28. 

(3) Labour Movement in China, by S. K. Sheldon Tso, M.A., Ph. D. —Attitude of capital and 
labour; character of Chinese labour; ancient wage system; ancient Chinese state socialism; 
efiiciency of Chinese labour ; unionization of Chinese labour; solution of the problem, pp. 28-33. 
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(4) Office Working Conditions and Extra Compensation Plans. —Hours of work; vacations; 
compensation and promotion ; welfare and education, pp. 34^36. 

(5) Cost of Production of Pig Iron in China. —Items of cost of pig iron ; cost of labour ; manu> 
factoring expense ; raw materials ninety times the cost of direct labour ; comparison of large and 
small furnaces, pp. 43-47. 

(6) Health of Office Workers. —Morbidity rates, pp. 58-60. 

(7) Bills and Legislation of Interest to Labour in First Session of Seoentieth Congress (1927-28). 
G>nvict of labour ; contract labour ; wages and hours of labour ; safely and health-child labour, 
child welfare, negro welfare, safety ; housing ; labour activities—coal miners' strike, injunctions, 
miscellaneous ; unemployment; social insurance—workmen’s compensation, employers’ liability, 
old-age pensions, unemployment insurance ; education—vocational education, vocational rehabi¬ 
litation, industrial schools; government contract work; government employees, pp. 90-97. 

(8) Wages and Hours of Labour in the Manufacturing of Utensils and Wares from Aluminium. Brass, 
and Copper, 7927.—Processes and occupations; overtime rates and bonuses ; statistics of wages 
and hours, pp. 122-129. 

(9) Wages and Hours of Labour in Bra.^s and Copper Sheet, Rod, Tube, Wire and Shape Mills, 
1927. —Over-time pay and bonuses ; statistics of wages and hours, pp. 130-138. 

(10) Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, pp. 186-199. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

THE JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE--VOL. X, NO. 10, DECEMBER 1928. 

(Harvard School of Public Health Baltimore.) 

Special Articles : (I) Physiologic Reactions of Resting Subjects to Cooling Power and Effective 
Temperature, by J. Argyll Campbell and T. C. Angm(from the National Institute for Medical Research, 
Hampstead, London). —Introduction ; plan of investigation ; physiologic reactions—pulse rates, 
skin temperatures, insensible perspiration, effects of metabolism; relative value of Kata-thcr- 
mometer and effectm* temperature; comfort; summary; bibliography, pp, 331-349, 

(2) The Summer Comfort Zone : Climate and Clothing, by C.P. Yaglou and Philip Drinkcr(Depart- 
meat of Ventilation and Illumination, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, Mass.). —Experi¬ 
mental procedure ; data and discussion by results—.sensations of comfort in relation to effective 
temperature, diurnal and monthly changes in outdoor terni^rature in relation to optimum indoor 
temperature, influence of room occupancy on optimum temperature, comfort chart; climate 
and clothing—•influence of climate, clothing, and heating methods on comfort standards ; summary ; 
bibliography, pp. 350-363. 

(3) Some Effects of Atmospheric Conditions on the Industrial Worker, by T. Bedford, Ph.D., 
(Investigator to the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, London). — theories of ventilation—old 
theories, modern physical theory; atmospheric conditions in relation to comfort—comfort at 
ordinary temperatures, comfort at high atinosph^'ric temperatures, effect of clothing; some 
physiologic effects of high atmospheric temperatures ; atmospheric conditions and their effects on 
efficiency—influence on working capacitv, influence on working of materials; atmospheric 
conditions and health ; conclusion ; bibliography, pp. 364-390. 

(4) Further Experimental Observations to determine the Relations between Kata Cooling Powers and 
Atmospheric Cemditions, by Leonard Hill, F.R.S., T. C. Angus and E. M. Newbold (from the 
National Institute for Medical Research, Hampstead, London) —Method of taking observations; 
discussion of data—kata factor, dry kata, accuracy of relations between dry kata, dry bulb, and air 
velocity, wet kata, accuracy of wet kata values as found from equation ; appendix—method of 
drawing monogram ; bibliography, pp. 391-407 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

THE LABOUR GAZETTE-VOL. XXVffl, NO. 12, DECEMBER 1928. (The Depart^ 

ment of Labour, Canada.) 

Special Articles ; (1) Special Effort to Secure Ratification by Canada of Child Labour Conventions. 
pp. 1335 and 1336. 

(2) State Price Fixing in Queensland, pp. 1336 and 1337. 

(3) Mothers* Allowances in Ontario and Alberta. —Ontario ; Alberta, pp. 1337 and 1338. 

(4) Camp Regulations in Saskatchewan, pp. 1339 and 1340. 

(5) All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—Proceedings of second annual convention ; report of 
executive board ; financial report; resolutions ; officers elected, pp. 1348-1350. 

(6) Employment and Unemployment in Other Countries. —Great Britain ; Un»ted States, pp. 

1373 and 1374. 

(7) Recent Industrial Agreements and Schedules of Wages. —Manufacturing: food, drink and 
tobacco; manufacturing; printing and publishing; correction, pp. 1374 and 1376. 

(8) Agreements in Settlement of Dispute between Building Contractors in Vancouver and Carpenters, 

pp. I3;7and 1378. 

(9) Union Wages and Hours of Labour in the United States, p. 1384, 

Rouims Matter.^Ns in previous issues. 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

UNITED KINGD(»f 

Employment during the first three weeks of December showed a 
substantial improvement, owing largely to Christmas trade and traffic 
and to the approach of the holidays. By the end of the month, however, 
there was a sharp rise in the numbers unemployed, mainly due to a large 
increase in extended short-time working, which left the position 
considerably worse than it was at the end of November. {From 
**Ministry of Labour Gazette^" London, January 1929.) 


In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation in December resulted in an increase of about £3250 in the 
weekly full-time wages of over 33,000 workpeople, and in a reduction of 
£40 in those of 250 workpeople. 

The principal change affected men employed by civil engineering 
contractors, who received an increase of id. per hour under a cost-of- 
living sliding scale. Other bodies of workpeople whose wages were 
increased during the month included those employed in the metallic 
bedstead industry in various districts, and mechanics in dyeworks in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. (From "^Ministry of Labour Gazette,'* 
London, January 1929.) 


At 1st January the average levej of retail prices of all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 67 per cent, above that of July 1914, as compart 
with 68 per cent, a month ago and a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding figures were 59, 60 and 62. The fall in the percentages 
since 1st December was mainly due to reductions in the prices of eggs, 
partly counterbalanced by increases in those of butter. (From “ Ministry 
of Labour Gazette," London, January 1929.) 


The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported 
to the Ministry of Labour as beginning in December, was 15. In addition, 
12 disputes which began before December were still in progress at the 
beginning of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all 
disputes in December (including workpeople thrown out of work at Ac 
establishments where the disputes occurred, but not themselves paittes 
to the disputes) was about 6000, and the aggregate duration of all disputes 
during December was about 32,000 working days. These figuies 
compare with totals of 7(XK) workpeople involved and 64,000 wen^g 
days lost in the previous month, and with 7600 workpeople involved and 
38,000 days lost in December 1927, (From “Mmisfry cjF Loinm 
Gazette" London, January 1929.) 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF TOE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND THE COUNTS 
{OR NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Count or 

Number 

Month of December 

Nine months ended 
December 

1926 , 1927 

1928 

1926 1 1927 1928 


Pounds 

(000) : (000) 

(000) 

(000) 1 (000) , (000) 

Not. 1 to 10 

• • M • • 

7,485 , 5,975 

6.905 

63,285 j 57,467 23,021 

Not. U to 20 

* • M • • 

20,519 17,047 

18.202 

169,165 :159,713 ' 83,833 

Not. 21 to 30 

• • •• • • 

13.361 15.228 

15.014 

127,904 1137.962 80,718 

Not. 31 to 40 

• • •• • >! 

1,532 2,177 

2.880 

15,072 i 18,999 ! 17,261 

Above 40 

.. W . . 1 

965 813 

1.0% 

7,844 j 8,203 ^ 6,057 

j 

Watte, etc. 

• • •» • •, 

1 

106 : 95 

110 

942 ! 917 ! 372 

! 1 


Total ..j 

i 

43,968 41,335 

44,207 

384,212 '383i6l 211,262 

1 ! 


BOMBAY CITY 



Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) ' 

(000) 

(000) 

Not. 1 to 10 

« • M • • 

6.528 ^ 

5.118 

6.062 ^ 

55.972 

50.170 

16,847 

Nos. 11 to 20 

. • M . . < 

14.017 

10,186 

11.385 1 

j 

115.287 

104,682 ' 

31,956 

Nos. 21 to 30 

• . ,, . • 

7.702 

8.817 

8.160 1 

77.766 

84.113 

25.328 

Not. 31 to 40 

. . „ . . 

767 

1.068 

1,419 

6.953 

9.043 

4,787 

Above 40 

• • M • • , 

353 

406 ' 

589 

3.008 , 

4,006 

1.747 

Watte, etc. 

• • •> • • 

% 

95; 

109 

856; 

916 

371 


Total 

29.463 

25.690 , 

27.724 i 

1 

259.842 ,252,930 

1 

81.036 

AHMEDABAD 


Pounds 

(COO) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Not. 1 to 10 

•. „ .. 

273 

228 

240 

1.954 

1.756 

1.813 

Not. 11 to 20 

• • », * ' 

3,354 

3.700 

3.731 

29.149 

29.387 

29.700 

No., 21 to 30 

• • •• • • 

4.274 

5.153 

5,199 

36,748 

42.067 

42.998 

Not. 31 to 40 

.. „ . • 

635 

812 

1.079 

6.484 

7,258 

9.451 

Above 40 

• « ,, . • 

454 

240 

344 

3,677 

2.878 

3.106 

Watte, etc. 

. * M • . 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 


Total .. 

8.990 

10,133 

10.593 

78,012 

83.346 

87,068 


MO R 33—7 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 




Month of December 

Nine months ended 
December 

Description 

Grey & bleached piecegoods— 

Pounds 

1926 

(000) 

1927 

(000) 

1928 

(000) 

1926 

(000) 

1927 

(COO) 

1928 

(000) 

Khadi 


3,011 

1,973 

2,145 

16,495 

20,116 

7,353 

Chudders 


1,523 

1,366 

1,790 

14,288 

14,954 

9347 

Dhotis 

t* 

7,668 

8.426 

8,114 

67,643 

73,622 

54,717 

Drills and jeans 

•> • • 

1,278 

1.333 

1.992 

9,210 

11.632 

6,464 

Cambrics and lawns 


38 

77 

91 

265 

540 

461 

Printers 


175 

178 

176 

1,413 

1,376 

1,449 

Shirtings and long cloth 

.. 

7,711 

9,917 

11,167 

83,292 

88390 

48,851 

T. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

If • • 

1,587 

1,184 

1.498 ' 

12,094 

12,778 

6,787 

l ent cloth 

•t • • 1 

295 

33 

137 

1,035 

443 

506 

Other sorts 


439 

488 1 

727 j 

3,892 

4,117 

3,668 

Total 

i 

‘ “! 

23,725 

24,975 : 

27,837 209,627 

! 

227,868 

139.603 

Coloured piecegoods 

f* • • 

11,911 

10,289 1 

10,574 : 

89,420 

92,838 1 

j 

44,616 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

•* • • 1 

191 

268 ' 

316 I 

2,043 

2,037 i 

1,020 

Hosiery 

M ..j 

24 

i 

44 ; 

191 

259 

330 

Miscellaneous 


276 

325 ! 

279 1 

2,162 

2,627 1 

1,238 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

»l • • 

i 

204 1 

249 i 

197 ! 

1,462 

1 

2,690 i 

1,424 

Grand Total .. 

36331 

36.137 I 

1 

39,247 1304,905 1328319 

1 1 

188,231 


BOMBAY CITY 


Grey & bleached piecegoods— 

•Pounds 

(000) 

1 (000) 

1 (000) 

1 (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 


2347 

1365 

1 1389 

! 14,512 

15,958 

3,842 

Chudders 


959 

944 

912 

: 9,911 

I 10,481 

3,028 

Dhotis 

». • • 

2373 

2331 

1 2,489 

20,811 

25,295 

8395 

Drills and jeans 

»» 

1,189 

1,203 

1,795 

8,449 

10,859 

5395 

Cambrics and lawns 

*» • • 

6 

35 

84 

41 

278 

186 

Printers 

»» • • 

•, 

,. 

,. 

,, 

,, 


Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

ft 

5,921 

7,139 

6385 

64,456 

64,3% 

20,075 

sheetings 

»» • • 

1,098 

765 

918 

8,600 

8,973 

2,929 

Tent cloth 

#. • • 

259 

8 

136 

888 

365 

467 

Other sorts 

t. • • 

264 

291 

349 

2.171 

2.412 

1,211 

Total 

#. * • 

14,516 

14.481 

14,657 

129,839 

139,017 

45328 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured g(x>d8. 

*. »• 

8,796 

6,843 

6,896 

64,262 

65,281 

20369 

other than piecegoods 

„ 

180 

257 

266 

l.%3 

2,002 

819 

Hosiery 

Miscellaneous 

(3otton goods mixed with 

•* • • 

7 

11 

13 

48 

88 

48 

»» • • 

224 

* 265 

197 

1,755 

2,108 

566 

silk or wool 

•» • • 

162 

117 

87 

1,013 

1,747 

SIB 

Grand Total .. 

23,885 

21,974 

22.116 

198,880 

210,243 

67,633 
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KTAiLED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED-oontd. 

AHMEDABAD 



Grey & bleached piecegoods—* 

Pounds 1 

(000) 

! (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

- **i 

180 

77 

457 

1 566 

995 

1,748 

Chudders 

) 

•• • * , 

458 

344 

699 

3369 

3,251 

4,888 

Dhotis 

i 

tt • • f 

4,409 

4,805 

4,648 

38,266 

38,596 

38,519 

Drills and leans 

•• • • ‘ 

23 

It 

110 

224 

220 

428 

Cambrics and lawns 

M • • 

33 

42 

7 

220 

258 

260 

Printers 

M • • , 

84 

100 

68 

720 

621 

731 

Shirtings and long cloth 

1 

•• • • 

1,275 

2,159 

3,814 

14,021 

18.143 

23,812 

T. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

•# • • 

412 

317 

420 

2,755 

2,885 

2,844 

Tent cloth 

n • • 

5 

24 

.. 

15 

39 

3 

Other sorts 

M • • 

110 

138 

300 

935 

1,061 

1,579 

Total 

•» • • 

6.989 

8,017 

10^23 

61,091 

66,069 

74,812 

Coloured piecegoods 

»# • • 

1,981 

2,119 

2,223 

15,965 

16,448 

14,704 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

M • • 

3 

2 

42 

14 

11 

75 

Hosiery 

ft • • , 

15 

20 

31 1 

142 

172 

282 

Miscellaneous 

tt • • 

40 

50 

76 

365 

449 

604 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

tl • • ■ 

41 

130 

108 

436 

922 

908 

i 

Grand Total ..; 

i 

9,069 

10338 1 

1 1 

13,003 

78,013 

84.071 

i 

91385 


MO n 33—7a 
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RETAIL PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FOOD IN DECEMBER 1928 AND JANUARY 1929* 
Note.—T he figures in italics are index numbers oI prices talcing July 1914 prices as 100 in each case 
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*T1ie lOiBcet of the pricr~t|aotalSoiit useci in tbU tabt« we tlie Monthly Retunu of Am«gc RelaillMcet Current tuppHecl by the Director of Agriculture, Poona. 

(1) The Bombay price quotations for rice and wheat since June 1928 are for *Mandla* and ' Pissi Sarhatti * varieties instead of for* Rangoon smaD mtll* and * Pissi Seoni * respective) 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 

BY GROUPS 

PricM in July 1914= 100 


Months 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Certah 

and 

pulses 

Other 
articles 
of food 

All food 

Fuel and 
lighting 

OxMnt 

House. 

rent 

Cost of 
living 

im 

February 

.. 

132 

136 

132 

181 

150 

165 

172 

172 

154 

March 

.. 

132 

136 

133 

182 

151 

165 

174 

172 

155 

April .. 


132 

133 

132 

180 

150 

165 

175 

172 

153 

May .. 

e • e e 

133 

138 

133 

177 

150 

164 

170 

172 

153 

lone «• 

.. 

133 

139 

134 

182 

152 

164 

162 

172 

155 

July .. 

e • • * 

134 

145 

135 

187 

155 

164 

160 

172 

157 

Auffuit 

• • •. 

135 

141 

136 

181 

153 

164 

160 

172 

155 

September 


135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 

• • • • 

135 

150 

136 

180 

153 

164 

159 

172 

155 

November 

.. 

133 

152 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

Deoembo^ 

.. 

134 

155 

136 

184 

154 

166 

148 

172 

156 

1127 

January 

• • •• 

134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

156 

February 

.. 

134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March 

.. 

134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April .. 

• • e e 

133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

.72 

.53 

May .. 

.. 

133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

.72 

.52 

June •• 


134 

156 

136 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July .. 

.. 

136 

153 

138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

Aucust 

.. 

1 136 

157 

138 

184 

155 j 

166 

152 

172 

157 

September 


132 

151 

134 

180 

151 1 

166 

163 

172 

154 

October 

• • *• 

127 

151 

129 

180 

148 

156 

163 

172 

151 

November 

• • .. 

125 

131 

127 

18G 

147 

156 

157 

172 

150 

December 

.. 

129 

155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 

172 

151 

1128 

January 

• • • • 

132 

160 

135 

180 

151 

156 

152 

172 

154 

February 

.. 

127 

152 

129 

174 

146 

144 

153 

172 

146 

March 


123 

146 

126 

171 

142 

144 

151 

172 

145 

April 


121 

147 

124 

168 

140 

145 

153 

172 

144 

May .. 

.. 

123 

153 

126 

175 

144 

145 

155 

172 

147 

June «. 

.. 

122 

142 

124 

172 

142 

158 

156 

172 

146 

July .. 

.. 

120 

144 

123 

177 

143 

158 

158 

172 

147 

August 

** •• 

119 

144 

121 

176 

142 

158 

159 

172 

146 

September 

• • • ♦ 

120 

143 

122 

174 

141 

151 

157 

172 

145 

October 

.. 

121 

155 

124 

174 

142 

144 

156 

172 

146 

November 

.. 

122 

157 

125 

174 

144 

143 

158 

172 

147 

DccenJ>er 


125 

156 

128 

173 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

Itti 

January 

• • • ■ 

127 

163 

130 

173 

146 

148 

160 

172 

149 

February 

.. 

126 

162 

130 

173 

146 

143 

160 

172 

149 
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The Month in Brief 

FAWCETT COMMITTEE S REPORT 

On page 681 will be found a summary of the report presented to 
Government by the Committee appointed to consider various questions 
arising out of the General Strike in the cotton mills in Bombay City last 
year. The Committee have found that the wage-cut proposed by the 
Millowners was justified but suggest that the Millowners should agree 
to drop it, provided the Labour leaders in their turn undertake to give 
real co-operation in trying to make the Standardisation Scheme work 
properly. /.e., they should co-operate in the same manner as Trade Unions 
have co-operated in working the “ Uniform Lists *’ in Lancashire. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, as a whole the supply of labour was equal to the 
demand during the month of February 1929. The average absenteeism 
was 13*71 per cent, for Bombay City, 3*45 per cent, for Ahmedabad, 
14*80 per cent, for Sholapur, 3* 19 per cent, for Viramgaum and 7*64 
per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 18*20 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 15 *% per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 10*06 per cent, in the Chief Engineers Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 7 '60. 

WORKING CLASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBER 

In March 1929, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 149, as against 148 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 146. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for February 1929 
was 150. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

There were six industrial disputes in the month of February 1929. 
The number of workpeople involved was 4335 and the number of 
working days lost 39,780. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During February 1929, the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
in favour of India amounted to Rs. 29 lakhs, 

MO R 35—1 
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The Cost of Living Index for March 1929 

A RISE OF ONE POINT 


Incnne over July 1914 .. { 


49 per cent. 
46 percent. 


In March 1929, the average level of retail prices for all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for the working 
classes in Bombay City was one point higher than in the previous month. 
Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914, the general index number 
was 148 in February and 149 in March 1929. The general index number 
is thus 44 points below the high-water mark (193) reached in October 1920 
and 2 points higher than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with February 1929, the index number for all food 
articles remained the same. The index number for Cereals advanced 


by 3 points owing to an increase in all the cereals except jowari which was 
stationary at 121. Gram and turdal rose by 4 points each. The index 
number for all food grains stood at 132 as against 130 in the previous 
month. Among other food articles, there was a fall of 7 points in refined 
sugar but raw sugar (gul) was steady at 153. Tea, mutton, potatoes, 
onions and cocoanut oil were cheaper by 7, 3, 27, 38 and 2 points 
respectively while ghee and salt registered a rise of 5 and 4 points 
respectively. The index number for the “ Other food ’’ group declined 
by 4 points to 169. 

The “ Fuel and lighting ’’ index number remained stationary at 143. 
The index number for the “ Clothing ” group fell by I point to 159 due 
to a fall in the price of chudders and shirtings. 


All Hems : Percentage increase over July 1914 


— 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

January .. 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

49 

February .. 

65 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

48(a) 

March 

65 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

49 

April 

62 

56 

50 

58 

53 

53 

44 


May ., 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 


June 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 


July 

65 

53 

57 

57 

37 

56 

! 47 


August 

64 

54 

: 61 

52 

55 

57 

1 46 


September . 

65 

54 

1 ol 

51 

55 

54 

45 


October .. 

62 

52 

1 61 

53 

55 

51 

46 


November . 

60 

53 

! 61 

53 

! 54 

50 

47 


December.. 

51 

37 

60 

55 

Ob 

51 

48 


Yearly 




- 





average .. 

64 

54 

57 

55 

55 

54 

47 



The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
food, fuel and lighting, clothing and house-rent. The articles have been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total all**India 
«€fgJ^egate expenditure. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 

* The pnces on which the index is based are those collected between February 16 and March 15, 
(a) Revised ligure. 
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W(»RK1NG CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX— MARCH 




lAnnual 

i Price per Unit of Quantity 

! Price 

X Maas Unit 



! con- 









j sump- 




i 



Artklet 

Unit of 
quantity 

tion 
! (Maas 

1 Units) 

j 

I July 

Feb. 

March 

July 

Feb. 

March 



, (in 

1 1914 

1929 

1929 

1914 

1929 

1929 



1 crorcs) 

i 

1 



, 



Corw/r 


1 

1 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

Rs. : 

Ra. 

Rs. 


Maund 

70 

5-594 

6*943 

7*026 

391*58 

486*01 

491*82 

Wheat 


21 

. 5*594 

7-4t7 

7*750 

117-47 i 

155*76 

162*75 

Jowen 

Bajn 


II 

; 4*354 t 

5*250 

5*250 

47*89 ! 

57*75 

57-75 


; ^ 

- 4-313 1 

I i 

5-964 

6 125 

25*88 : 

35*78 

36*75 




J 



582*82 ; 

735*30 

749*07 

iitilex Number$ - C trtals .. 





•• 

100 1 

126 

_ 

129 

FttUu- 

Maund 

lU 

, i 

; 4*302 : 

7*380 

7*552 

43*02 ! 

73*80 

75-52 

Tufciel 

•• 

i 

' 5*844 

8*172 

8*417 

17*53 1 

24*5.^ 

25*25 

Total—Pulses 






00*53 1 

98*32 

100 77 

index iVumben—‘i uiea .. 






iO*) 

162 

166 

Other food ariidet — 






1 

15-24 1 

22*61 


bugar (retinecll .. .. 

Maund 

2 

7*620 

11*307 

10*714 

21*43 

Kaw Suuar iGul) .. 


7 

8*557 

13*094 

13*094 

59*90 , 

91*66 

91*66 



5 ' 

40*000 

77*776 

74*786 

roo 

1*94 

1*87 



2-BO 

3*125 

3*219 

10*65 

15*6i 

16*10 


beer 

28 

0*323 

0*510 ' 

0*510 

9*04 

14*28 

14*28 

Mutton 

Maund 

33 

0*417 

0*740 

0*724 

13*76 , 

24*42 

23*89 

IVUik 

14 

iVtt 

17*583 

17*583 

128*77 ' 

246*16 

246*16 

Ghee 


13 

50*792 

86*307 

88*693 

76*19 1 

129*46 

133*04 

Potatoes .. .. 


11 

4*479 , 

7*740 

6*547 

49*27 ’ 

85*14 1 

72*02 

Onions 


3 

1*552 

4*167 

3*573 

4 66 

12*50 

10*72 

Cocoanut Oil 

•• 

i 

25*396 

27*974 

27*380 1 

12*70 

B-9V 

13*69 

Total—Other lood aiUcies 


* 




381*18 , 

657*79 ^ 

644*86 

index i\umbera—Uther food 









artidea 






100 

773 ' 

169 

Total—Ail food arucK a 






1,024*55 1,491*41 

1.494*70 

index Numbers—All food ariicies 






m ' 

146 

146 

hwd and hghttng — 



i 


! 

j 

! 

' 



l^roaene oil .. 

Case 

1 5 

4*375 1 

6*594 

6*594 ; 

21*88 ‘ 

32*97 

32*97 

Firewood .. 

Maund 

48 

0*792 

1*099 

1*099 

38*02 

52*75 

52 75 

Coal .. 


. 1 

0*542 

0*641 

0*656 j 

0*54 ; 

0*64 

0*66 

T otal—1' uel and lighting 




** 

; 

60*44 ; 

86*36 

86*38 

index Numbers — Fuel and Itghhng 





j 

i 

m : 

143 

143 

CloMng — ; 



■ 


! 

1 

i 

~ 1 


Chudders 

Lh. 

' 27 1 

0*594 ! 

0*953 ’ 

0*938 ! 

16*04 

25*73 i 

25*33 

Shirtings .. ,. I 

T. Cloth-i 

25 

0*641 

1*042 

1*036 1 

16*03 : 

26*05 ! 

25*‘+0 


36 

0*583 

0*922 

0*922 1 

20*99 , 

t 

33*19 

33*19 

Total — Clotlnng 


1 

1 



.. 1 

53*06 

84*97 ’ 

84*42 

/ ndex Ntimbers — Clothing ., ; 

i 


1 *■ i 

1 ' 

1 _ 


! 

" 1 

100 : 

160 

159 

House>rent 

Per 

i 

10 1 

11*302 1 
.. t 

j 

19*440 

19*440 ! 

113*02 ! 

194*40 1 

194*40 

Index Numbers — House^ent 

month, i 

•• 

•• 

100 i 

172 

1 

172 

Grpnil Total .. 


1 

"i 

•• j 

‘ 


vast 07 ;t,8S7 14 : 

1.050*90 

Coat olIaoiBf Indax Numbtra* 


•• 

} 

* * 1 

J 

1 

* i 

100 

i48(u) 

i 

149 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in 
February and March 1929 as compared with the price level for 
July 1914, which is taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the 
prices of articles per standard (or railway) maund or seer:— 





Increase 





1 Increase 




(+) or 





(+)or 




decrease 





decrease 




(-) ot 





(-)of 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Feb. 

1929 

Mar. 

IQOQ , Mar. 
1929 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Feb. 

1929 

Mar. 

1929 

points in 
Mar. 
1929 




over or 





over or 




below 





below 




1 Feb. 





Feb. 




' 1929 

1 





1929 

Rice 

_ 

100 

1 

124 ' 

j - 

126 i -+■ 2 

Salt .. .. 

100 ' 

f47 

151 

+ 4 

Wheat .. .. 

100 j 

133 , 

139 i -1 6 

Beef 

100 

158 

158 


Jowari .. 

100 : 

121 

121 

Mutton .. 

100 

177 

174 

—‘3 

Bajri .. .. 

100 ' 

138 : 

142 ' 4 

Milk .. .. 

100 

191 

191 


Gram .. 

100 

172 

176 1 +4 

Ghee 

100 

170 

175 

+ 5 

Turdal .. 

100 . 

140 

144 +4 

Potatoes .. 

100 

173 

146 

-27 

Sugar (refined). 

100 

148 

141 -- 7 

Onions .. 

100 

268 

230 

-38 

Raw sugar (gul). 

100 , 

153 

153 

Cocoanut oil .. 

100 

no 

108 

, -2 

Tea .. 

100 

194 

187 ' - 7 

Ail food articles 








1 

(weigh ted 
average).. 

100 , 

146 

( 

146 

•• 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 21, Wheat 28, Jowari 17, Bajri 30, Gram 43, Turdal 31, Sugar 
(refined) 29, Raw Sugar (gul) 35, Tea 47, Salt 34, Beef 37, Mutton 43, 
Milk 48, Ghee 43, Potatoes 32, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 7. 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power in the month under review was 10 annas and 
9 pies for all items and 11 annas for food articles only. 


Logarithmic Chari showing cost oj living in Bombay (July 1914 « 100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative levels of the cost of living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certain other world centres from the middle of 1924. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depreciation 
of currency. 



The following are the sources of the Index Nos,: (I) United Kingdom—Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. (2) New Zealand—Census and Statistics Office, Wellington (by cable), (3) South Africa— 
Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, (4) U. S. A.—^Monthly Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, (5) Canada—^The Labour C^zette, published by the Department of Labour, (Ilanada, 
(6) Australia—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published by the League of Nations. (7) All other 
countries—from the Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. Hie India figure is (or Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes only. The actual Index Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found among the tables at the end of the volume. The centres for which 
figures are published are India (^mbay), the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, France (Pari8)and the United States of America. 
The Labour Office also maintains a register wherein the Index Numbers for all countries for which 
figurea are available are reoordedL 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICES IN BOMBAY * 

Increase over July 1914 .. 50 per cent. 

In February 1929, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay 
was 150 as against 148 in the previous month. As compared with January 
1929, the index numbers for both the food and the non-food groups 
recorded a rise of 2 points each. The general index number was 113 points 
below the highest peak (263) reached in August 1918 and 4 points higher 
than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with the preceding month, the index number for food 
grains recorded a rise of 4 points due to a rise of 7 points in Cereals having 
been partially counterbalanced by a fall of 5 points in Pulses, There was 
an all-round rise in the prices of cereals, rice having gone up by 1 point, 
wheat by 12 points, jowari and barley by 3 points each, and bajri by 6 
points. Turdal fell by 11 points but gram was stationary at 140. 

The index number for the “ Sugar ” group remained stationary at 131. 
The “ Other food ” index declined by 4 points to 176 due to a fall in the 
price of turmeric. 

Under the “ non-food ” group. Oilseeds, Raw cotton. Other textiles. 
Hides and skins and Metals advanced by 3, 1,3, 15 and 2 points respectively 
while Cotton manufactures and Other raw and manufactured articles 
declined by 1 point each. The index number for the non-food group stood 

at 148. 

The subjoined table compares February 1929 prices with those of the 
preceding month and the corresponding month last year. 

Wholesale Market Prices in Bombay t_ 100 - Average o/ 1928 _ 



Groups 

No. of 

1 or — % i or — /o 
CO Hi pared compared 

Groups 

Feb. May Aug. Nov. Jan. Feb 


iteii's 

lit Jan. witlibcb. 

1929 192H 

I92B 1928 1928 1928 1929 I9.:9 

1. 

2. 

Cereals 

7 

4- 5 

4-20 

1. Cereals 

98, 

96 

96 

106 

112 117 

Pulses 

2 

- 3 

4 1 

2. Pulses 

loi; 

9b 

95 

107 

107 103 

3. 

Sugar 

3 


4 8 

3. Sugar 

9i: 

97 

99 

109 

98 98 

4. 

Other food .. 

3 

ii‘i 

4 14 

4. Other food .. 

87 

lOI 

107 

106 

101 99 


All food .. 

15 

4- 1 

4-15 

All food .. 

94 

98 

99 

106 

107 108 

5. 

Oilseeds 

4 

f 2 ' 

4-13 

5. Oilseeds 

95 ! 

102 

98 

103 

105 108 

6. 

Raw cotton .. 

5 

4 1 

-13 

6. Raw' cotton .. 

103 

104 

96 

94 

89 90 

7. 

Cotton manu¬ 




7. Cotton manu¬ 

1 




1 


factures 

6 

- 1 

t 5 ; 

factures 

97; 

98 

101 

102 

102 102 

8 . 

Other textiles . 

2 

h 3 


8. Other textiles. 

98 

105 

100 

97 

96 98 

9. 

Hides and skins 

3 

t~ 9 

4i3 

9. Hides & skins. 

I03i 

99 

101 

106 

106' 116 

10. 

Metals 

5 

-h 1 1 

4- 5 ■ 

1 

10. Metals 

98 

98 

101 

101 

101 102 

11. 

Other raw and 



11. Other raw and 







manufar tured 


1 


manufactured 

1 






articles 

4 

1 

4- 2 i 

articles 

95 

lOli 

106 

103 

97 % 


All non-food .. 

29 

1 1 ’ 

■1 3 , 

All non-food ,. 

99 ; 

lOi' 

lOI 

101 

100, 101 

General Index No 

44 

+» ; 

1 

1 

-4- 6 jGeneral Index No. 

97 

99 

ioo 

102 

i 

101 i 103 

1 


* Actual price* will be {ound on pave* 7l8>7i9, t Wholetale price* in Karachi will be lound on pages 720-721, 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements in 
food, nonfood and general wholesale prices:— 

July 1914 « 100 




Food Index ! 

Non-food 

General 



No. ! 

Index No. 

Index No 

Twelve-monthly average for 1918 .. 

1 

171 

275 

239 

M ** 

1919 .. 

202 

234 

223 

t* >1 

1920 .. 

206 

219 

216 

«• »• 

1921 .. 

193 

201 

198 


1922 .. 

186 

187 

187 


1923 .. 

179 

182 

181 


1924 .. 

173 

188 

182 

>• *> 

1925 .. 

135 

167 

163 

». 

1926 .. 

145 

152 

149 

M •• 

1927 .. 

143 

148 

147 

M M 

1928 .. 

144 

146 

146 

Two-monthly », 

1929 .. 

155 

147 

149 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Index 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesale 
market from September 1921. 

WholeMalc Price Index Numhen, Bombay 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Calcutta. The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), )ute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (I item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, r.e., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and the middle of 1927 the two curves 
temporarily crossed. Prices in Bombay were lower than those in 
Calcutta between June 1927 and May 1928 and in July 1928. 

The diagram is on an arithmeitc and not a logarithmic scale 
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COMPARISON WITH WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

The following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are:—Bombay, the Labour 
Office ; United Kingdom, the Board of Trade ; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are :—Canada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics ; China (Shanghai), Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-Indies ; Australia, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the League of Nations ; Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures republished 
in the Statist. 

The Labour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London Times, and the three for the United States of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2. RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 


Article 

Grade 

Rate per ' 

Equiva'i 
lent in ' 
tolas 1 

July 

1914 

Jan. 

. 1929 

1 

Feb. 1929 ' 

Increase (4*) or 
decreasa (—) in Fdj. 
1929 over or below 



' 








July 1914 

Jan. 1929 




j 

As. 

p* 

As 

p. 

As. 

p. 

As, p. 

As. p. 

Rice 

Rangoon Small>mill.* 

Paylee . 

204 

5 10 

7 

2 

7 

1 

+ 1 

3 

-0 1 

Wheat .. 

Pissi Seoni *. 


200 

5 10 

7 

5 

7 

5 

+ 1 

7 


Jowari 

Best Sholapiin 

M 

200 

4 

3 

5 

2 

5 

3 ' 

T1 

0 

40 1 

Bairi 

Ghati 


204 

4 

7 

6 

» 

6 

1 

+ 1 

6 


Gniro 

Dell.,* 

.. 

192 

4 

4 

7 

1 

i 

1 

4 2 

9 


Turdal .. .. 

Cawnpore .. 

.. 

204 

5 

ii 

8 

6 

8 

4 

+ 2 

5 

-0 2 

Sugar (refined) .. 

Java, white .. 

1 Seer .. 

28 

J 

1 

1 

6 

I 

7 

4 0 

6 

4 0 1 

Raw Sugar (Gul).. 

1 Sangii, middle quality 

j M .. 

28 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

10 

4 0 

8 


Tea .. ..i 

Loose, Ceylon, powder 

'lb .. 

39 

7 10 

14 

iO 

15 2 

1 7 

4 

fO 4 

Salt ..1 

Bombay, black 

Paylee . 

176 

1 

9 

2 10 

1 

9 

4 1 

0 

-0 1 

Beef 

.... 

1 b. .. 

39 

2 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 1 

6 

., 

Mutton .. .. 


.. 

39 

3 

0 

5 

9 

5 

9 

4 2 

9 

.. 

Milk 

Medium 

Seer .. 

56 

2 

9 

4 

)i 

4 

II 

4-2 

2 

.. 

Ghee 

Belgaum, superior .. 

.. .. 

28 

7 

1 

12 

3 

12 

1 

1 5 

0 

-0 2 

Potatoes .. 

Ordinary .. .. 1 

M • 

28 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 0 

5 

.. 

Onions 

NUeil .. ..j 

M .. 

28 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

7 

1-0 

4 


Cocoanut oil 

Middle quality 


28 

3 

7 


10 

3 n 

i 0 

4 

1 0 1 


I 


CoUectton of Plica ,—^The following mre th« areas and atrecls in which price quotations arc obtained for artitles other 
than butcher's meat_ r. . 

1. Dadai—Dadar Station RoacT. 7. Fergutson Road. 

2. Kumbharwada—KumbharMada Hoad (North Lnd), b DcLisle Hoad. 

3. Ssitan Chowki—Kumbliarwacla Road (South tiMih 9 Sur>anliag'-Sui>aril>ag Hoad. 

4. Elphinstonc Road. ^ 10* Clunchpokli—rarelRoad. 

5. Naigam—Naigain Cross Road and Development ChawN 11. Grant Hoad. 

6. Parel'-Poibawdi. ^ J*?* Nal Ba/ar 

1 he prices for mutton and beef are collected from the C.cnlr|) Muiucipal Maikets. Hu* number ol cpiotatiom 
collected for each article during the month is, on an average, I GO. The prices are lollccted by the inieipgators 
of the Ijabour OSce. 

The variations in prices during February 1929, as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Under food-grains, rice 
declined by 1 pie per paylee and turdal recorded a decrease of 2 pies per 
paylee while jowari advanced by 1 pie per paylee. The price of wheat, 
bajri and gram showed no change. Among other articles of food, sugar 
(refined) and cocoanul oil advanced by 1 pie each per seer and tea rose by 
4 pies per lb. Salt was cheaper by I pie per paylee and ghee by 2 pies per 
seer. The price of the remaining articles was practically stationary during 
the month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Onions 
are 133 per cent, above the prewar price. Tea, mutton and milk have risen 
by more than 75 per cent; gul, salt, beef, ghee and potatoes by more than 
50 per cent.; and sugar (refined) by 46 per cent. The price of cocoanut 
oil is only 9 per cent, above its prewar level. 

*ln the case of rice, wheat and gram, the equivalents in tolas shown in column 4 relate to 
** Mandia,** “ Pissi Sarabatti ** and ** Punjab variety respectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES INIffiX NUMBERS OF FOOD ARHCLES IN nVE CENTRES 
OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY Only 1914^100) 


January 1929 February 1929 


1 

Articles 

1 

E 


3 

1 

! 

1 

9 

a ' 

Poona 

Atticles 


§ 

1 : 
1 , 

1 

"o 

Poona 1 




t 



£ ' 




(ice (1) 

160 

109 

130 

159 

132 

Rice(l) .. 

160 

109 

130 

152 

122 

l^heat(l) .. 

163 

155 

170 

128 

144 

Wheat (1).. 

163 . 

160 

170 

123 

132 

owari.. .. 

122 

138 

117 

128 

134 

Jowari 

128 

138 

117 

126 

132 

ktjri .. .. 

146 

136 

142 

127 

135 

Bajri .. 

139 

136 

142 

122 

133 

aram 

182 

175 

133 

141 

135 

Gram.. 

182 

181 

133 

141 

127 

TurdaK. 

165 

120 

144 

151 

135 

Turdal 

159 

121 

144 

138 

122 

iugar (re- 

&ed) .. 

bO 

138 

129 

107 

113 

Sugar (re¬ 
fined) 

150 

135 

129 

107 

116 

agri (Gill) ., 

14) 

135 

129 

129 

145 

Jagri (Gul). 

141 

135 

129 

129 

130 

Tea 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Tea 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

>ait 

131 

145 

151 

150 

156 

Salt .. 

131 

145 

151 

150 

152 

Jeef 

179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

Beef .. .. 

179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

dutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

167 

Mutton ..' 

169 

167 

167 

133 

158 

dilic .. .. 

191 

190 

200 

138 

133 

Milk.. 

191 

180 

200 1 

138 

133 

jhee 

154 

156 

144 

152 

129 

Ghee .. 

154 

156 

144 

163 

129 

Potatoes 

159 

no 

191 

182 

182 

Potatoes .. 1 

176 

114 

131 

191 

147 

}nion8 

184 

198 

m 

156 

131 

Onions 

202 

207 

216 

160 

13) 

^coanut oil. 

112 

108 

160 

109 

100 

G>coanut oil 

112 

102 

160 , 

109 

100 

Iverage— 






Average— 






All food 






AU food 






articles .. 

159 

152 

153 

145 

142 

articles .. 

160 

152 

151 

144 

136 


Chart showing the unweighted Retail Prices food index Numbers (/ / articles) in five centres of 
the liombay Presidency duly 1914 prices - 100) 



(1) The Bombay index numbers for rice and wheat since June 1928 arc for ‘*Mandla ’* and “Pissi 
Sarabatti ** varieties instead of for “Rangoon Small Mill “and “Pissi Seoni’* respectively. 
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Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

Disputes in February .. 6 Workpeople involved .. 4,335 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during February 1929, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word “ dispute,’’ in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with “ strike.” A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table I shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
February 1929, and the number of working days lost. 

1.—'Industrial Disputes Classified by Trades 



Number of disputes in progress in 

Number of 

Aggregate 



February 1929 

workpeople 

duration 



involved 

in working 

Trade 



in all 

days of all 


Started 


disputes in 

disputes in 


Total 

1 in rebruary 

1 

progress in 

progress in 


before 

February 

Feb. 1929 

Feb. 1929 

Textile 

1 

1 

1 

! 4 , 5 

2.545 

13,492 

Transport .. 

•. 1 .... 

.... — 

1 

.... 

Engineering .. 

.. .... 

.... .... 

1 

.... 

Metal 

.. .... 

.... .... 

.... 

.... 

Miscellaneous 

1 

1 

1,790 

26,285 


Total 


2 



4,335 


39,780 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
six of which three occurred in Bombay City and one each in Sholapur, 
Ahmedabad and Dhulia, The number of workpeople involved in these 
disputes was 4,335 and the number of working days lost (i.e., the number 
of workpeople multiplied by the number of working days less workers 
replaced) was 39,780. 
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Table II shows the causes and results of the disputes. 


ll-*- indiutrial Ditpulet—-Giufet and Retultt» October 1928 to February 1929 


i 

October 

, 

November 

December i 

January 

February 

1 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1 

1929 

1929 

Number of strikes and 
lock-outs .. 

14 

' 

23 

- 1 

44 i 

16 

6 

Disputes in progress at 
beginning .. 

4 

3 

7 i 

7 

2 

Fresh disputes begun 

10 

20 

37 1 

9 

4 

Disputes ended 

11 

16 

37 i 

14 

5 

Disputes in progress at end. 

3 

7 

7 i 

2 

1 

Number of workpeople 
involved 

175,%5 

37,414 

73,861 

20,890 

! 4.335 

Aggregate duration in 
working days 

1,258381 

‘ 156,855 

364,875 

134.018 

39,780 

Demands— 

Pay •• .• 

6 

16 

29 

4 

3 

Bonus 

.. *. 


1 



Personal 

4 

6 

10 

7 

3 

Leave and hours 

• • • • 

.... 

1 


— 

Others 

4 

1 

4 

5 


Results— 

In favour of employees.. 

1 

4 

12 

3 

_ 

Compromised 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

in favour of employers.. 

6 

9 

22 

8 

4 


The last table shows, among other things, the proportion of strikes 
settled in favour of the employers, the employees, or compromised. 

ill—Industrial Disputes—“Progress for last 12 montibs f 


Month 

Disputes 

in 

progress 

Disputes 

which 

began 

during 

the 

month 

12 

Disputes 

ended 

during 

the 

month 

Aggregate , 
number of | 
working days 
lost 

Disputes Settled 

In favour In favour Compro- 
of of mised 

employers employees (Per 

March 

1928 

.. 14 

12 

72.239 

(Per cent.) 

92 

(Per cent.) 

8 

cent.) 

April 


.. 10 

8 

5 

1,314,041 

100 



May 


8 * 

6 

4 

: 4,243,194 , 

50 

• • 1 

50 

June 


7 

3 

3 

i 4,211,847 

100 

,, 


July 


6 

2 

3 

‘ 4,141,454 


33 ! 

67 

August 


.. 6 

3 

3 

4,151,788 

67 

33 

,, 

September 


5 

2 

1 

; 4,088,637 

100 

. . 1 

,, 

October 


.. 14 

10 

11 

1,258,581 

55 

9 ' 

36 

November 


.. 23 

20 

16 

156.855 ' 

56 

25 

19 

December 

1929 

.. 44 

1 37 

37 

! 364.875 

59 

: 32 

9 

Juuary 

16 

- 9 

14 

i 134.018 

56 

22 

22 

February 


6 

4 

5 

; 39,780 ' 

80 

• • 1 

20 


* Three individusl disputes which merged into the General Strike are not counted separately. 

fThis table differs from the tables published till January 1927 in two respects. Firstly, the 
third and the fourth columns arc newly added, and secondly, the totals at the end have been omitted. 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243,194) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DISPUTES 

The number of Industrial disputes involving stoppages of work reported 
as beginning in the month of February 1929 was 4 as compared with 9 in 
the previous month. The number of work-people involved was 1782 
and the number of working days lost amounted to 13,492. Three of 
these disputes arose over wages questions and one over a question regard¬ 
ing the employment of a jobber. In addition, two disputes, involving 
2553 workpeople, were in progress at the beginning of the month and 
resulted in a time loss amounting to 26,288 man-days. Out of the six old 
and new disputes, five terminated during the month. The results were 
favourable to the employers in four cases and in the remaining one case 
the result was a compromise. 

Proi^rcss of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY CITY 

There were three disputes in progress in Bombay City during the month 
under review. One of these was a continuation of the dispute which 
affected three factories of the Oil Companies in Bombay City. On the 
1st, 29 strikers resumed work unconditionally. The Labour leaders 
continued to hold meetings and exhort the stri! ers to carry on vigorous 
picketing. As a result of the picketing carried on by the strikers, 40 
workers absented themselves from the factories on the 4th, 36 on the 5th 
and 11 more on the 6th. Nor did the Oil Agents attend to receive their 
usual supply of oil for sale. On the 8th, a Cooly Contractor and his 
100 men absented themselves from work. There was no change in 
the situation during the subsequei>t four days, but on the 13th, the Oil 
Agents commenced to attend at the Factories to receive their usual 
supply of oil for sale in the city and the strikers began gradually to 
resume work unconditionally from the 14th. By the 19th, the Standard 
Oil Company and the Indo-Burmah Petroleum Company were able to 
work with sufficient number of hands to carry on normal working in their 
factories. The dispute in the Burmah Shell Oil Company, however 
continued. On the 22nd, 70 strikers returned to work unconditionally 
at this factory which resumed normal working from the 23rd. The 
management notified the strikers who were still out that they were 
discharged from the Company’s service. The strike thus ended in favour 
of the employers. 

The second dispute occurred in the Kastoorchand Mill. On the 19th, 
200 operatives of the spinning department refused to work demanding an 
increase in wages. As their request was refused they remained idle in 
the mill till the evening and then dispersed quietly. On the next day 
the Labour leaders asked the strikers to meet them in the evening but 
none of the Leaders turned up to meet the strikers as appointed. All the 
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strikers resumed work unconditionally on the 2l8t, and the strike thus 
terminated in favour of the employers. 

The third dispute affected the group of mills under the agency of 
Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, Ltd. The dispute started in the 
Pearl Mill on the 25th, where 22 operatives of the sizing department struck 
work on the ground that an application made by them to the management 
asking for an increase in wages about a month ago, remained still 
unanswered. The strikers went into the other mills under the same 
management and persuaded 16 sizers of the Fazulbhoy, 10 of the Pabaney, 
12 of the Currimbhoy and 10 of the Crescent Mills to join them. Other 
departments were not affected. A few more sizers from these mills 
joined the strikers on the 26th and the 27th and on the latter date four 
sizers from each of the Premier and the Madhorao Scindia Mills also 
struck work in sympathy. The Secretary of the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union convened a meeting of the strikers on the 27th and ascertained 
that the demand of the men was that they should get the same rates of 
wages as were obtaining in the Bradbury and the Mathradas Mills which 
are also under the same management. He promised to see the Agents in 
the matter. On the 28th, the sizing departments of the Currimbhoy, 
the Pabaney, the Fazulbhoy, the Premier and the Crescent mills were 
closed in consequence of the strike of the sizers. This dispute continued 
into the next month. 

AHMED ABAD 

The dispute in the Gujarat Ginning and Manufacturing Mill which had 
been in progress since December 1928 terminated on the 1st with the 
resumption of work by all the strikers in accordance with the preliminary 
award of the Arbitrators. It was reported that there still existed points 
of disagreement between the management and the workmen to be 
arbitrated upon. This dispute thus ended on the basis of a provisional 
compromise. 

On page 429 of the Labour Gazette for January 1929 it was stated that 

the Labour Union referred the dispute to the MUlowners' Association 
with a view to placing the case before an Arbitration Board but the Asso¬ 
ciation w^ere not in favour of the idea. This should not be taken to 
mean that the Association was opposed to arbitration under any 
circumstances. On the other hand, the Association was from the 
beginning for arbitration but merely took some time to frame the issues for 
submission to arbitration in such a way as would not amount to contempt 
of court. This precaution had to be taken as a case regarding the alleged 
ill-treatment by the head jobber of the Gujarat Ginning Mill was pending 
before the local magistrate. 

SHOLAPUR 

There was an industrial dispute in progress in the Lakhshmi Cotton 
Manufacturing Mill during the month under review. The management 
dismissed a jobber of the roving department for having insulted the head 
of his department. On the morning of the 8th, 125 operatives of the 
department struck work complaining that the punishment meted out to 
the jobber was too severe for the default. They demanded that the 
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dismissed jobber should be taken back but their request was not acceded 
to. On the 9th, 5 strikers returned to work unconditionally and on the 
10th, the remaining strikers expressed their willingness to resume work 
but the management proposed to take back only a few at a time in 
order to see if they worked properly. Twenty additional strikers resumed 
work on the 13th, and 25 more on the 16th. By the 20th, all the remaining 
strikers had secured jobs in other mills and the management engaged new 
hands in their place. The strike thus ended in favour of the employers. 

DHIJUA 

During the month under review there was an industrial dispute in 
progress in the New Pratap Mills. On the 8th, 100 operatives struck 
work demanding better wages. By the 10th, 263 additional operatives 
had joined the strikers. Owing to the strike of the operatives of the weav¬ 
ing and roving departments the management closed the entire mills on the 
llth. On the 13th, 520 hands of the roving and spinning departments 
resumed work and the weavers who were on strike discussed the situation 
with the management with a view to arriving at a settlement, but with 
no effect. In the afternoon of the same day, none of the operatives turned 
up for work and as a consequence, the management declared a lock-out. 
The mills continued to remain closed till the 22nd, and most of the strikers 
were paid their outstanding wages. In the meantime, several workers 
began enlisting themselves for work and as a result the management lifted 
the lock-out on the 22nd, on which date 850 hands resumed work 
unconditionally. On the 23rd, 22 more hands resumed work ana on the 
24th, the mill resumed normal working in spite of the absence of several 
old hands. The strike thus ended in favour of the employers. 

The Bombay Oil Companies’ Employees’ 

Union, Bombay 

On page 483 of the January, 1929 issue of the Labour Gazette, in 
“Table II Principal Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency, “ 
Mr. S. H. Jhabvala was shown as one of the vice-Presidents of the 
Bombay Oil G)mpanies’ Employees’ Union, Bombay, in accordance with 
the information furnished by the Union in its application for registration 
under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Mr. jhabvala however, 
informs us that he has no connection with this Union. 


Employment Situation in February 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent in 
by the various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every month. 
Returns were received from 126 or 83'44 per cent, of the mills reported 
as working during the month of February 1929. The average absenteeism 
in the textile industry as a whole amounted to 11 '05 per cent. 
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In Bombay Gty out of 80 mills which were working during the month 
76 or 95*00 per cent, ^rnished returns. The figures of absenteeism 
during the abnormal period of the riots in the city which lasted from the 
3rd to the 13th February have not been included in the statistics. T^e 
average absenteeism during the rest of the month under review amounted 
to 13 *71 per cent, as against 6*67 per cent, in the previous month. This 
increase in absenteeism is probably due to the reluctance on the part 
of many workers to retu/h to work during the days immediately following 
the riots. 

In Ahmedabad 61 mills were working during the month and 40 or 65*57 
per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3 *45 per cent, 
as against 3*65 per cent, in January 1929. The supply of lal^ur was 
equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by all the mills in Sholapur. Except in the 
case of one mill, the supply of labour was reported as adequate. The 
average percentage absenteeism amounted to 14*80 as against 15*79 in 
the previous month. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Viramgaum which was 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted 
to 3 * 19. 

One of the three mills in Broach which furnished information reported 
that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism amounted 
to 7*64 per cent, as against 7*08 per cent, in the preceding month. 


Chari showing the average percentage absenteeism in the Cott n Mill Industry in the Presidency 



In the engineering industry in Bombay city the supply of labour was 
adequate. Here again, the riots were partly responsible for higher 
absenteeism. The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
I8'20 per cent, as against 10’91 per cent, in the previous month. In the 
Marine Unes Reclamation scheme absenteeism was 5 per cent, and in the 
MO a 33^2 
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Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 15*% per cent. The average 
absenteeism in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the Bombay Port 
Trust was 10*06 per cent. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour 
available in plenty. On an average 7*60 per cent, of the labourers 
absented themselves from work during the month under review. 


Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the 
period ending 20th September 1927 has been supplied by the Director of 
Agriculture. 

Konkon .—Since the submission of the last report there was no rain 
anywhere in the division. The standing crops were doing well generally. 
The harvesting of wal and other rabi crops was in progress. Collection 
and burning of rab materials was also undertaken generally. 

Gujarat .—The period under report was totally dry. The picking of 
early cotton and the harvesting of wheat, gram and threshing of Jowar 
continued. The standing crops which had escaped the severe cold and 
frost at the end of January were generally satisfactory, but crops like 
tobacco, cotton, etc., were only in a poor to fair condition. 

Deccan and Karnatal ^.—There was practically no raun anywhere in 
these two divisions during the period under review. The harvesting of 
rabi crops such as wheat, gram and rabi jowar was in progress. The 
crushing of sugarcane was in progress on the canals and on the sugarcane 
areas. The picking of cotton was in progress in the Karnatak. The 
garden crops were generally in a fair to good condition except sugarcane 
in places on the canals and vegetables which had suffered in places in the 
Deccan due to the severe cold and frost at the end of January. 


Labour News from Ahmedabad 

THE LABOUR UNION 

Increased Wages .—The original demand for increased wages has been 
changed into a demand for the restoration of the wage-cut of 1923 in all 
departments including the weaving department. It will be remembered 
that a reduction of 15^ per cent, was effected in the wages of mill workers 
during 1923. The question has been referred to arbitration by both the 
parties. The Labour Union has presented its case detailing the grounds 
on which the demand is based. A sub-committee of the Millowners’ 
Association is preparing a memorandum pointing out that no case can be 
made out for the restoration of the cut. The arbitrators will give their 
award after Mr. Gandhi returns from his Burma tour. Both the parties 
will be afforded an opportunity to place their case personally before the 
permanent arbitrators—Mr. CUndhi and Seth Mangaldas. 
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Other Activities ,—With a view to paying more attention to the interests 
of women workers the Union has decided to have one woman representative 
from each mill in the G>uncil of Representatives of the Throstle Union. 

During the year the Union proposes to carry on extensive propaganda 
for popularizing khadi, organizing the Majur Seva Dal and eradicating 
the drink evil. 

An officia' of the Union has been deputed to Baroda to organize labour 
there. Representations have been made to the Baroda Government 
regarding the necessity of passing factory and workmen’s compensation 
legislation on the lines of the Acts in force in British India. 

THE MUNICIPALITY 

The question of acquiring sixty acres of land in the town planning scheme 
for undertaking a housing programme for labour came up for discussion 
before the general Board of the Municipality. After a lengthy discussion 
it was resolved to appoint a committee to report on the programme in 
greater detail within two months. 

THE SANITARY ASSOCIATION 

Raikhad ward was visited in the course of the monthly round during 
February. In view of the fact that considerable hardship would be 
experienced by labour if all tenements in the city and suburbs found unfit 
for human habitation were demolished at one and the same time, the 
Association has recommended to the Municipality that a small number 
of such tenements should be repaired or demolished each week, so that 
they may be gradually eliminated. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the Commissioners in the Presidency for 
the month of February 1929 shows that out of 47 cases disposed of during 
the month, 33 were reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Commis-* 
sioner in Bombay. The gross amount of compensation awarded in lump 
sums was Rs. 17,598-1-0 as against Rs. 20,906-1-0 in the previous month 
and Rs. 19,754-7-0 in February 1928. Out of the 47 cases in which 
compensation was claimed, 8 were in respect of fatal accidents, 7 of 
temporary disablement, 3 of permanent total disablement and 29 of 
permanent partial disablement. No case of occupational disease has 
been reported since January 1925. The number of compensation cases 
in the Textile Industry amounted to 13 and in other industries to 34. The 
corresponding figures for February 1928 were 30 and 29. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 47’ all of whom were males over 15 years of age. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review 21 were 
original claims, 24 registration of agreements and 2 miscellaneous 
applications. Compensation was awarded in 18 cases, agreements were 
registered in 24 cases and the remaining 5 cases were dismissed. 

MO — 2a 
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Definition of a Factory 

IN THE COURT OF COMMISSIONER FOR WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. BOMBAY. 

Babu Gangaram More, residing at Zaobachi Wadi, Thakurdwar Road,^, 

Bombay, 

against 

Messrs. Ahmedi Oil Mill, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

Claim—Rs. 336. 

In this case the applicant claims compensation for an injury received 
while working on a machine in the Ahmedi Oil Mills at Mazagaon. 
The preliminary objection has been taken that the applicant is not a 
workman within the meaning of the Act as he was not employed in a 
factory within the meaning of Sub-clause {a) of clause 3 of section 2 
of the Indian Factories Act. That Sub-clause reads as follows :— 

“ (3) ‘ factory ’ means— 

(a) any premises wherein, or within the precincts of which, on any 
one day in the year not less than twenty persons are simultaneously 
employed and steam, water or other mechanical power or electrical 
power is used in aid of any process for, or incidental to, making, altering, 
repairing, ornamenting, finishing or otherwise adapting for use, for 
transport or for sale any article or part of an article 
It is admitted that on the day of the accident- and previously since 
July when the factory restarted workings 20 men were not simultaneously 
employed on the premises. But an examination of the books shows that 
on one day subsequent to the accident and before December 31st, 1928, 
more than 20 persons were employed. The issue, therefore, is, does the 
fact that, after the accident, the premises became a factory entitle the 
applicant to recover compensation for an accident that happened when the 
.premises were not a factory. In other words, has the definition in Sub¬ 
clause 3 of section 2 a retrospective effect. TTie proposition is a little 
startling because its effect would be to render persons liable to punishment 
for offences which were not offences at the time they were committed. 
Moreover, it would mean that a workman who is not legally entitled to 
compensation in June may, by delaying proceedings under the Workmen s 
Compensation Act, recover compensation in December. It is therefore 
necessary to examine very closely the definition of factory in order to see 
whether it really does produce such peculiar results. In my opinion it 
does. The clause does not say that if on a particular date 20 men are 
employed then from that date to the end of the year the premises where 
they are employed becomes a factory. It merely says that, if at any time 
during the year 20 men are employed then it is a factory and a workman 
who is Injured at any time during the year,—even months before 20 
men were employed,— is entitled to recover compensation. On this 
part of the case, therefore, I find the applicant is a workman within the 
meaning of the Workmen s Compensation Act. 
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The parties having left the amount of compensation to me I award 
Rs. 126 on the basis of 15 per cent, disability the wages being Rs. 20, 
with Rs. 20 as costs. 


2nd February 1929. 


(Signed) J. F. GENNINGS. 

-C-' 


Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act 
in February 1929 


BOMBAY 


The assistant manager of a cotton mill was prosecuted under section 
41 (a) for breach of section 28 for employing certain persons over 11 hours. 
He was convicted and fined Rs. 5 in each of six cases. 

The manager of an iron works was prosecuted under section 41 (a) 
for breach of section 22 (a) for employing certain persons on a Sunday 
without a holiday. He was convicted and fined Rs. 7 in one case and 
Rs. 5 in each of five other cases. 

The occupier of a yarn glazing factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (a) for breach of section 26 and 28 for employing certain persons for 
more than eleven hours and also beyond the hours fixed for their work. 
He was convicted and fined Rs. 30 in one case and Rs. 15 in each of seven 
other cases. 


SHOLAPUR 

The manager of a cotton mill was prosecuted under section 41 (a) for 
breach of section 23 (Jb) (c) read with Rule 75 for employing certain 
children at night. He was convicted and fined Rs. 10 in each of four cases. 

The same manager was also prosecuted under section 41 (a) for breach 
of section 25 for employing certain persons in two factories on the same 
date. He was convicted and fined Rs. 10 in each of Jour cases. , 

The spinning master of another cotton mill was prosecuted under section 
41 (/) for breach of section 18 (1) (c) read with Rule 33 (ii) for not 
maintaining the self-locking apparatus on hard waste breaker in effective 
order whereby an operative was injured. He was convicted ^nd fined 
Rs. 50. The Court awarded Rs. 25 out of the fine to the injured person 
as compensation. 


Social Legislation in Poland 

WAGES BOOKS AND PAYROLLS 

A Polish Decree of 8th November 1928 provides that wages books of a 
type described in the Decree must in future be given free of charge by 
employers to workers in every factory where more than four workers are 
employed. 

Another Decree of the same date provides that ail industrial undertakings 
shall be required to draw up payrolls giving exact details of the wages 
paid to every worker and certain other prescribed information. {From 
"Industrial and Labour Information" Geneoa, January 28, 1929.) 
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Questions in the Legislatures 
Workmen s Compensation Act 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Mr. T. Prakasam : (a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn 
to the judgment of the commissioner for workmen’s compensation of 
Bombay in Durbaldas versus Great Indian Peninsula Railway in application 
No. 271 B 26 of 1928 wherein the commissioner remarks that following the 
English practice of requiring notice of accidents without also providing 
facilities to give notice by maintaining a book wherein to enter all accidents 
as hfis to be done in every factory under English law is causing great 
hardship to illiterate Indian workmen ? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the question of amending the 
Act so as to require the factories to publish in the Vernacular of the Division 
the formalities to be observed and the period of limitation for claiming 
compensation and to maintain a register of an entry in which will constitute 
sufficient notice ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : (a) Yes. 

(b) The matter will receive consideration in connection with the question 
of the further amendment of the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

All-India Trade Union Conj^rcss 

Pandit Nilakantha Das : Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to an article, in the Toward of the 19th January and Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of the 16th January about the proceedings of the Jheria Trade 
Union Congress regarding election of advisers to the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, written by Mr. Ram Parshad, Member of the 
Executive Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress? If so, do 
the Government propose to make an enquiry into the regularity, or other¬ 
wise of the recommendations, before considering the same ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : The Government of 
India have seen a letter by Mr. Ram Parshad published in the papers 
referred to by the Honourable Member. The answer to the second part 
of the Honourable Member’s question is in the negative. 

Recruitment for Tea-gardens 

Pandit Nilakantha Das : (a) Are Government aware of the fact that 
family groups of coolies are preferred to single male coolies by the agents 
of the tea-gardens and so recruited by the Sardars ? If so, what are the 
reasons ? 

(b) Are Government aware of the fact that Sardars of tea-gardens, when 
they are deputed to bring fresh recruits from their parts of the country, 
are not allowed generally to take their family with them ? 

(c) Is it a fact that a male or female Sardar is generally sent out with an 
escort and the family of the Sardar remains de facto security for his or her 
return, and if the Sardar happens not to return, then the family is not 
allowed to join the Sardar ? 

(d) Is it a fact that many thousands of labourers in the tea-gardens are 
the forlorn members of such families ? 
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(e) Is it a fact that men with fair complexion, cropped hair or having 
signs of education or urbanity of manners are not recruited by the agents 
even in spite of their able bodies and capacity for work ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : The Honourable Member 
is presumably referring to recruitment for tea-gardens in the labour districts 
of Assam for which the only recognised system of recruitment is through 
the agency of garden sardars. The reply to part (a) of his question is 
in the affirmative. Government have no information about the precise 
reasons for the preference. Government see no reason to interfere with 
the recruitment of labour in family groups. 

(b) to (e) Government have no information, nor have they received any 
complaint that garden sardars are being prevented from taking their 
families with them to their homes. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das : {a) Are Government aware of the civil contract 
or the agreement with the labourers in the tea districts of Assam and Bengal 
whereby the liberty of the labourers is restricted ? 

(b) What are the general conditions in those contracts, and what is the 
penalty which the labourer will have to undergo if they are broken ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : (a) and (b) Government 
have no information. But I may inform the Honourable Member that 
whatever may be the terms of an agreement or contract between a tea- 
garden labourer and his employer in Bengal or Assam, a breach of that 
agreement or contract cannot be dealt with as a penal offence. 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

, Bombay City : Tenements, Rs, 5 to R$. 10 per mensem 

Mr. N. A. Bechar : Will Government be pleased to state the number of 
tenements fetching a monthly rent of Rs. 5 and above up to Rs. 10 in the 
city of Bombay ? 

The Honourable Dewan Bahadur Harilal D. Desai : The number of 
tenements in the City of Bombay fetching a monthly rent of Rs. 5 and above 
up to Rs. 10 is reported to be approximately 92,350. 

Labour exchanges 

Mr. S. C. Joshi : Will Government be pleased to state— 

(a) whether they have received any letter from the Government of 
India inviting their opinion and suggestion regarding the establishment 
of Public Employment Bureau or Labour Exchanges ; 

(b) if so, what steps they have taken or propose to take on the letter ; 

(c) whether it is a fact that Government propose to appoint a small 
informal Committee including a few representatives of employers and 
employees to consider and report on the matter ; 

(d) whether they propose to invite the opinion and suggestions from 
the various labour unions in the Presidency; 

(e) if the reply to (c) and (d) above be in the negative tfe reasons 
therefor ? 

The Honourable Sir Ghuiam Hussain’^Hidayatallah : (u) Yes. 

(b)- (c) The communication in question was a demi-official letter and 
was not referred to any private bodies or individuals. The letter has been 
replied to. I am sorry the contents of the reply cannot be made public. 
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Labour Unions^ Karachi Port Trust 

Mr. N. A. Bechar : Will Government be pleased to state— 

(a) whether the Karachi Port Trust employees have any Union ; 

(b) if the answer to (a) be in the negative, whether Government 
have made any enquiries regarding the cause of the non-existence of 
any Union of the Karachi Port Trust employees ; 

(c) if so, the nature of those enquiries and the result thereof ; 

(d) whether the non-existence of Port Trust Unions is in any way due 
to the authorities of the Karachi Port Trust being opposed to the 
formation of such Unions ; 

(e) if the reply to (d) be in the negative, whether the Port Trust have 
any objection to recognition of Unions duly constituted and registered 
under the Trade Unions Act ? 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidaya^allah : As the Honourable 
Member is aware, the Local Government are merely the Agents of the 
Government of India in regard to “ Major Ports. * Their information 
as regards this matter is, however, as follows :— 

(a) Government understand that a Labour Union of the Karachi 
Port Trust employees was formed in November last. The Union, 
however, has not been registered. 

(b) and (c) The questions do not arise. 

(d) The Karachi Port Trust authorities are not opposed to the 
formation of Port Trust employees’ Unions. 

(e) No. 

Agricultural Instruction 

Rao Saheb R. V. Vandekar : Will Government be pleased to state— 

(a) what steps they have taken to impart agricultural instruction to 
the agriculturists in the different divisions of the Presidency ; 

(b) whether there are any permanent arrangements made to impart 
such instruction to the agriculturists in their spare time ; 

(c) the present means employed to carry out this work ; 

(d) the results of the efforts of Government in the matter. 

The Honourable Mr. B. V. Jadhav : (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to the Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for 
1926-27, a copy of which is to be found In the Council library and to the 
syllabus of the Agricultural College, printed in the calendar of the college, 
a copy of which is placed on the Council Table. 

(b) Permanent arrangements can only be made at central institutions 
and not at the homes of agriculturists. It is open to agriculturists to make 
it convenient to attend special courses and classes, but the dates of these are 
usually dependent upon the season, e.g., the sugarcane class is held during 
the cane-crushing season. The dates for Agricultural Shows, on the other 
hand, are frequently fixed with reference to the relative slackness of 
agricultural operations. 

(c) The present means of carrying out this work is the whole propaganda 
organization of the Department of Agriculture. 

(d) The honourable member is referred to the Annual Report of the 
Department of Agriculture for ]926'*27, and particularly to pages 3 to 17 
thereof. 
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Agricultural Bias Schools, Sind : Number of Pupils 

Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram: Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of pupils attending Agricultural bias schools in Sind and how 
many of them are Hindus ? 

The Honourable Moulvi Rahuddin Ahmad : The latest figures available 
were collected in May 1928 and show that the total number of pupils 
attending schools with agricultural bias classes in Sind is 188 out of whom 
105 are Hindus. 

Tenancy Legislation, Sind 

Mr. N. A. Bechar : Will Government be pleased to state— 

(a) whether it is a fact that the total number of persons in Sind 
dependent on agriculture was nearly 19 lakhs according to the census 

of 1921 ; 

(b) whether it is a fact that there are only about two lakhs of persons 
who are owners of agricultural land and the remaining 17 lakhs are only 
tenant population which mostly has no interest or right in land at all; 

(c) whether it is a fact that Government propose to take up at a very 
early date the question of bringing forward tenancy legislation to give 
occupancy and other rights to the cultivators of Sind and to see that 
cultivators share any and all benefits which the landowners may derive 
from Government under any revision of the revenue law ; 

(d) whether they are aware that such tenancy legislation exists in 
other provinces ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. L. Rieu : (a) Yes. 

(b) The figures are— 


Number of persons receiving income from rent 



of agricultural land 

.. 157,201 

Do. 

of Cultivating owners 

.. 246,314 

Do. 

of Cultivating tenants 

..1,427,824 

Do. 

of Cultivators unclassified 

.. 22,703 


(c) The general question of tenancy legislation is under the consideration 
of Government, but Government are not at present prepared to say whether 
any legislation that may be proposed will be so framed as to provide for 
the objects indicated by the Honourable Member. 
id) Yes. 

Sickness Insurance 

Mr. S. C. Joshi : Will Government be pleased to state— 

(a) whether they have recently received a letter from the Government 
of India on the question of the feasibility of introducing a scheme of 
sickness insurance either on the lines of the Draft Convention and 
recommendations adopted by the Tenth International Labour Con¬ 
ference or on some other suitable lines ; 

(b) if so, whether the Government of India have also suggested that 
the examination of the matter may be entrusted to a small and informal 
committee including a few representatives of employers and employees ; 
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(c) what the views of Government in the matter are ; 

(d) if the reply to {b) above be in the affirmative, whether they propose 
to appoint such a committee and to entrust the matter to it; 

(e) if not, the reasons therefor ; 

(/) whether Government will invite the opinion and suggestions of 
the various labour unions in the Presidency ? 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatallah : (a) and {b) Yes. 
(c) to (e) Government do not think that any useful purpose would be 
served by the appointment of a committee at this stage, as the subject will 
probably form one of the terms of reference to the Whitley Commission. 
(/) Does not arise. 

Emigration from Bombay in 1927 

Only skilled labourers are recruited from the ports of Bombay and 
Karachi, and they proceed to Mombasa, Uganda, Kenya, Zanzibar, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa, Abadan, Mohammerah, 
Basra, Bahrein, Persia, Iraq and British Somaliland. During 1927 a 
falling off in the wages of skilled labourers recruited for service abroad 
was noticed, especially in the case of those recruited for Iraq and Persia. 
The number of recruits was, however, appreciably in excess of the number 
recruited in the previous year. The skilled labourers are engaged by 
authorised recruiting agents in Bombay and Karachi, under agreements 
approved by the Government. Some authorised recruiting agents, or 
the sub-agents appointed by them, are reported to have extracted 
commission from prospective emigrants on engagement. Neither the 
Indian Emigration'Act, nor the rules framed thereunder, contain any 
specific provisions whereby the rate of commission can be controlled or 
restricted. A reference was therefore made to the Government, which 
directed that unless the agents agreed to charge not more than 25 per cent, 
of one month’s salary to emigrants as commission, the permission granted 
to them for recruiting skilled labour under section 17 of the Act should be 
withdrawn. 

In other cases it came to light that firms were despatching individuals 
under agreements without complying with the provisions of the Indian 
Emigration Act. As a result of the action taken, 12 firms were made to 
comply with the provisions of the Act. Prosecutions were also undertaken 
in 3 cases. 

The total number of emigrants who signed agreements before the 
Protector of Emigrants at Bombay and proceeded overseas was 1418, and 
the number who proceeded from the port of Karachi was 18, making 
a total of 1436. The number of those who returned after the expiry 
of the period of their contracts and termination of their agreements was 
1193. In addition 302 unskilled emigrants arrived from Mauritius. 
(From **Intematioml Labour Review^'' Geneva, February 1929.) 
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Forced Labour in India 

The International Labour Office has recently published a report on 
forced labour which it has prepared for submission to the General 
Conference of the Organization in 1929. The following extracts from the 
Report relating to India are reproduced below :— 

FORCED LABOUR FOR GENERAL PUBLIC PURPOSES 

Public Works 

In Bihar and Orissa in British India, compulsory work is exacted by the 
Government in certain aboriginal areas in connection with the upkeep of 
public roads and minor public buildings in the vicinity of the village 
community Irom which the labour is levied. It is not quite clear how far 
this work may be regarded as being performed for general public purposes 
as distinct from local public purposes. 

The situation in the Indian States is not clear. A question was asked 
in the British House of Commons in February 1927 as to the number of 
cases in which representations had been made by the Government of 
India to Indian rulers in respect of forced labour in their States, but 
the reply afforded no information as to whether forced labour for public 
works was, in fact, employed in any of the territories in question. 

Porterage 

In British India, under Bengal Regulation XI of 1806, the landholders 
of places through which troops, military officers, or other traveller? are 
passing are bound, on requisition of the local civil authority, to provide 
carts, bearers, coolies and necessaiy^ supplies for payment at rates fixed 
by that authority. It is stated that the Regulation is now very rarely, if 
ever, used, as both military units and civil officers have their own means 
of transport. 

No information is available as to conditions of porterage for general 
public purposes in the various Indian States. 

Emergencies 

In British India, labour may be impressed to avert sudden and serious 
damage to irrigation works under the following Acts : the Northern India 
Canal and Drainage Act, 1873, the Bombay Irrigation Act, 1878, the 
Punjab Minor Canals Act, 1905, and the Madras Compulsory Labour 
Act, 1858. 

The first tw o Acts provide for the preparation of lists of holders of land 
benefited by the Irrigation wwk who are liable to furnish such labour. 
AH four of the Acts provide that the labour must be paid for at a rate w hich 
is equal to (in Northern India, greater than) the full market rate. Penalties 
are imposed for non-compliance. 

Under the Punjab Minor Canals Act, irrigators are bound, either by 
the conditions under which they hold their lands or by established custom, 
to furnish labour free of cost for the annual silt clearance and for the 
general maintenance of a number of minor canals. Further, under the 
provisions of Chapter VI of the Madras Compulsory Labour Act, members 
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of a village community are bound to contribute labour for those works 
of irrigation and drainage which are usually executed by the joint labour 
of the community. 

Holders of rights in Government forests are liable to be called out to 
assist in extinguishing or preventing extension of fires. In such cases 
there is no provision for payment, and penalties are provided in case of 
non-compliance with the requisition. 

The Office has no information as to the levying of forced labour in 
cases of emergency in the Indian States. 

FORCED LABOUR FOR LOCAL PUBUC PURPOSES 

In Bihar and Orissa (British India) compulsory labour is exacted by 
the Government in certain aboriginal areas. In parts of the Santal 
Parganas (districts) and of Singhbhum, the Government, instead of 
imposing local taxation, require village communities to maintain each 
their own share of the public roads and minor public buildings in the 
immediate neighbourhood of their homes. The distribution of work 
is left to the village headman, the work is done at the leisure of the 
villagers, and the method is considered appropriate to the state of 
economic and political development of these areas. 

The International Labour Office has no information concerning the 
levying of forced labour for local public purposes in the Indian States. 

C g ) 

Labour Statistics in British Columbia 

The British Coltmbia Gazette, December 20, 1928, published the draft 
forms prepared under the provisions of the Department of Labour Act, 
for the collection of statistical and other information in regard to industry 
in the province. The information secured from the employers by means 
of these returns is used as the basis of the full and informative annual 
reports of the provincial department on the prevailing conditions of labour. 
In addition to details regarding the nature of their products, employers 
are required to furnish the following information regarding their operations 
during the past year :— 

Total salary and wage payments during the year ; 

Average number of wage earners (not including salaried officials); 

Nationality of employees on pay roll for week of employment of the 
highest number ; 

Number of wage earners classified in groups according to amount of 
wages paid, thirty such groups being specified ; 

Number of hours per week worked normally by wage earners ; 

Capital invested, showing fixed and working capital; 

Value of production, including gross value, or total value of all 
commodities produced ; and net value, or gross value less cost of 
materials used only in manufacture ; 

Normal hourly rates of wages paid to the different classes of male 
employees. 

Employers are obliged by the terms of the Act to supply this informal 
tion, the correctness of their replies being vouched for. (From 
^'Labour Gazette,'' Canada, January 1929,) 
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The Eighth Soviet Trade Union Congress 

THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The problem of dealing with unemployment was one of the greatest 
tasks of the Commissariat for Labour. The number of persons unemployed, 
which was 1,040,000 on Ist October 1927, amounted to 1,374,000 on 
1st October 1928. The number of workers was 11,801,000, as against 
10,670,000 in 1925. 

The two main causes of unemployment were the great mobility of labour 
in industry and the movement of the rural population to the towns. 
Among those unemployed there were, on 1st October 1928, 350,000 
persons who had never worked as wage earners, 200,000 industrial workers, 
250,000 salaried employees, 350,000 labourers, 100,000 building workers 
and 120,000 workers in sundry occupations. It was probable that in 
the course of the year 1928-1929 unemployment would increase still 
further for various reasons, such as the poor harvest in certain districts 
which provided the cities with food, the natural increase of the population, 
etc. 

In the course of the past year the measures adopted against 
unemployment had for the most part taken the form of relief in cash. On 
an average about 700,000 persons had received unemployment allowances, 
at a cost of about 100 million roubles. On the other hand, work had been 
found for 227,000 persons, the greater part of whom had been engaged 
on public works. The Commissariat for Labour was of the opinion that 
it would be increasingly necessary to develop this latter method. On 
this question Mr. Uglanov expressed the view that the best means of 
combating unemployment were firstly the development of industry, 
secondly the enforcement of the seven-hour day, and finally the adoption 
of measures by which surplus labour could be retained in the country. 
In this sphere several resolutions in principle had been passed by recent 
congresses or conferences; they envisaged the reintegration of farms, 
emigration, co-operation, the development pf small crafts and local 
industries utilising agricultural products, etc. 

Labour Exchanges 

The labour exchanges were the subject of much criticism. Nevertheless, 
according to the report of the G)mmissariat, their work was making rapid 
progress. In 1925-1926 they found work for 2,000,0C0 men, in 1926-1927 
for 3,600,000, and in 1927-1928 for 5,000,000. Their working showed 
a certain rigidity and bureaucratic tendencies. The unemployed 
complained that the exchanges subjected them to numerous and wearisome 
administrative formalities; the managements complained that the 
exchanges did not supply them with the necessary labour. 

One of the causes of this state of things was the paucity of exchanges. 
The Increase in their number had not kept pace with the growth of 
unemployment. Each employee of the labour exchanges served on the 
average 500 workers in 1922, 750 in 1924 and 1250, and in-certain regions 
three or four thousand, in 1928. The way in which certain officials of the 
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labour exchanges performed their duties also left much to be desired. Of 
late a great number of them had been relieved of their posts for nepotism, 
negligence, etc. Among officials dismissed for these reasons, 85 per 
cent, were militant workers nominated by the trade unions. As the report 
of the &)mmissariat for Labour observed, this showed that the trade 
union executives did not pay sufficient attention to the question of finding 
employment. 

The unemployed persons were themselves partly responsible for the 
bad working of the exchanges. An increase in disorderly conduct had 
been noted among them. Finally, the shortage of premises had impeded 
the general activity of the exchanges. 

It was said that managements too often engaged labour without 
approaching the exchanges. In order to engage their favourites they had 
recourse to various devices ; for instance, they required of the person to 
be engaged at the exchange qualifications so unusual that no candidate 
presented by the exchange possessed them, and thus were able to engage 
the man they desired. 

In the course of the discussion on this question many remarks were made 
in confirmation of these statements. In regard to the engagement of 
labour outside the exchanges, one speaker observed that out of 18,000 
workers recently hired in Moscow, 13,000 were engaged outside the ex¬ 
changes. Another speaker stated that the labour exchanges, instead of 
obtaining employment for trade unionists, introduced non-unionists who 
had not even the excuse of being in need. The same speaker stated that 
the workers engaged did not receive advances on their wages, although the 
managements provided the employment exchanges with funds for this 
purpose. 

The exchanges did not take enough care to classify the unemployed 
persons by trades. The result of this was that skilled workers remained 
out of work for several years in spite of the need for workers of their trades. 
The employment of temporary workers had become too widespread and 
the unions had opposed it too gently. 

It appeared that in the country the labour market remained definitely 
outside the sphere of Government action. Thus, the sugar refineries, 
instead of calling upon the unemployed, recruited their labour directly 
from the local peasant population, which imposed its own conditions upon 
them. 

Young Workers 

The delegate of the Young Communists warmly criticised the report. 
He stated that 250,000 young persons registered each year with the labour 
exchanges and that only 50,000 found employment. In order to bring 
about an improvement he urged that the minimum contingent of 
apprentices should be increased, especially in the textile and metal-working 
industries, and that young persons should be engaged only through the 
labour exchanges. In his final speech Mr. Tolstopiatov questioned the 
accuracy of the figures quoted. He declared that in 1927-1928 the increase 
in young persons registered as unemployed had only been 13,000. More-* 
over 60,000 young persons in 1926-1927 and 78,000 in 1927-1928 had 
been engaged by the labour exchanges for permanent posts. 
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To reduce unemployment and provide Industry with the necessary 
labour it was necessary to provide the workers with a proper training. At 
the present time this training was far from being satisfactory. Several 
encouraging results had, however, .been obtained. In 1927-1928 the 
authorities had succeeded in rapidly training 11,500 building workers ; 
it was proposed to train 25,000 workers, of whom 500 would be instructors, 
by the same methods in the following year. But many factors had to be 
taken into account, and especially the specific requirements of different 
industries. In this connection the new Commissar for Labour emphasised 
the progress which must be made by the Central Labour Institute. He 
observed that the existing industrial schools could not by themselves supply 
all the labour required. The delegate of the Union of Commercial and 
Administrative Employees stated that that organisation had during the 
year spent 900,000 roubles to train for new occupations 5500 employees 
who were out of work, and that in order to continue this task it would 
require subsidies from the Commissariat for Labour. 

Morbidity Among Workers 

Morbidity among workers was considerable. Out of 4000 childrer 
subjected to a medical examination, 19 per cent.'were found unfit for work. 
This large proportion was partly due to the living conditions which 
prevailed during the years of civil war, but also to the fact that young 
persons took too active a part in political, trade union and other activities. 
According to a representative of the Commissariat for Labour, the regula¬ 
tions for the protection of workers in mines were not enforced. Quite 
recently it had been necessary to prosecute the managements of two coal 
trusts, which had delayed too long the application of the new circulars on 
the six-hour day underground, 

LABOUR DISPUTES 

In the first half of the year 1927-1928 the total number of disputes had 
decreased. 

In spite of the decisions of the previous Congress of Trade Unions in 
favour of the development of the work of conciliation chambers, the latter 
had increased their activity only by 8*7 per cent. In most cases disputes 
were still referred to the arbitration tribunals. These tribunals were 
called on to examine 70*6 per cent, of the disputes during the first half of 
1926-1927, and 55 * 6 per cent, in the first half of 1927-28. It was observed 
that the number of disputes submitted to compulsory arbitration had 
declined, while the number of arbitration tribunals set up by agreement 
between the parties had increased. This showed that the bitterness of 
the disputes had decreased. Of the disputes relating to wages, 58*8 per 
cent, had been settled by arbitrators, 23 *6 per cent, by agreement between 
the parties, and 17*6 per cent, by mixed methods. The fact that the 
arbitrator had had to intervene in the majority of cases showed that the 
managers of industry and the unionists were seeking to avoid their 
responsibilities. In two months more than 50,000 questions had been 
brought before the labour departments of the people s courts, which had 
settl^ about 70 per cent.: 35*8 per cent, in favour of the workers and 
36*3 per cent, in favour of the employers. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Mr. Nemchenko, Director of Social Insurance, recalled at the beginning 
of his report the instructions given by the Seventh Congress of Trade 
Unions in relation to social insurance. These instructions were to develop 
unemployment insurance, to maintain the level of other branches of social 
insurance and to render benefits easily obtainable by insured persons. 
Mr. Nemchenko held that the directions of the Seventh Congress had 
been followed, but that there was still much to be done. 

Progress of Social Insurance- 

The number of insured persons had risen since the Seventh Congress 
from millions to 10 millions. 

The number of invalidity pensions rose from 385,000 on 1st October 
1926 to 570,000 on 1st October 1928; the number of survivors* pensions 
had risen during the same period from 275,000 to 350,000. This increase 
in the number of pensioners was partly due to rationalisation and to the 
dismissal of workers possessing only a limited working capacity. 

WAGE POLICY 

At the Congress the General Council of Trade Unions submitted a 
report on wage policy. The question of wages was also discussed in the 
Economic Committee of the Congress. 

Report of the General Council 

The report of the General Council of Trade Unions on wages stated that 
during the period between the Seventh and Eighth Congresses (from the 
end of 1926 to the end of 1928) the nominal value of the average monthly 
wage in heavy industry had increased by 24 per cent., and its real value by 
20 per cent. In December 1928 the average monthly wage amounted to 
70*5 roubles, or 123 per cent, of the average wage of 1913. The instruc¬ 
tions of the Seventh Congress that wages should first of all be raised in 
heavy industry had not been carried out, for in this branch of industry 
wages had not increased in the same proportion as in light industry. 
For this reason the General Council urged that the next wage increases 
should be made in the first instance in the mining and metal industries. 
Wages should also be raised in the textile industry, where they were still 
distinctly below the general average. 

The General Council was of the opinion that, under the 83 r 8 tem of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, wage policy should be based mainly on the 
principle of a strict correlation between wage increases and the actual 
economic condition of the country, taking account of the economic problems 
which confront the working class. The allocation of the wages fund by 
the State should be more careful and more methodical. It ought not, 
however, to be based solely on the principle of equal pay for equal work ; 
it ought also to take account of the following four factors : increase in 
individual output and its causes, such as intensification of physical labour, 
rationalisation, improvement in the equipment of undertakings ; the skill 
of the workers ; the dangers of the occupation and the influence of each 
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industry on the health of the worker ; and the relative importance of each 
industry for the general economic system. 

The General Council admitted that though wages had increased by 20 
to 21 per cent, between 1926 and 1928 individual output had increased 
during the same period by 28 per cent.; but it considered that a gap of 
this kind was necessary in order to allow industry to raise the capital for 
the reconstruction of the economic system on a socialistic basis. For the 
same purpose it was necessary to strengthen the discipline of labour. 

The General Council proposed to maintain the system of piece-work 
wherever it was capable of increasing individual output. But where this 
method of payment had given as much as could be anticipated from it, 
and especially in undertakings where labour had been properly rationalised 
and the process of manufacture had been mechanised, it would be necessary 
to susbstitute the hourly wage for the piece-work system, introducing at 
the same time a system of collective bonuses for work performed over and 
above the minimum standards of output laid down in the collective agree¬ 
ment. In regard to salaried employees, the Seventh Congress had 
recommended the adoption of a fixed scale of salaries corresponding to 
the various duties ; this system was to be extei^ded immediately. 

THE POUCY OF INDUSTRIALISATION 

Mr Kuybyshev, Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council, gave an 
analysis to the Congress of the policy of industrialisation which the Soviet 
Government is pursuing at present. The following is a summary of his 
statements, and of the comments to which they gave rise. 

The provisional programme of industrialisation worked out for the 
period 1928-1933 provides for the investment in industry of 12,765,000,000 
roubles, of which 10,000,000,000 will be devoted to heavy industry. The 
execution of this plan would imply an increase in the number of industrial 
workers which might be estimated at 700,000 persons. Individual output 
would have to be increased by 95 per cent, while wages would increase 
by 35 per cent, in nominal value and 56 per cent, in real value, assuming 
that the cost of living declined in the proportion estimated. By 1933 the 
whole of industry should have been reorganised on the basis of the seven- 
hour day. Mr. Kuybyshev did not disguise from the Congress the great 
difficulties which the execution of this plan would encounter, both by reason 
of the very large sums which the Government was proposing to invest 
in industry, and because of the struggling economic condition of the 
country in general and of industry in particular. The backward condition 
of i^riculture constituted a further difficulty, for it would be necessary to 
avoid a breach of proportion between the development of industry 
and that of agriculture. Nevertheless, Mr. Kuybyshev denounced the 
pessimism which certain Soviet economists had shown. He emphasised 
the absolute necessity of raising the Soviet economic system to a level 
equal or even superior to that of the industrial countries of Europe and 
America, in order to be able to reorganise it on a socialistic basis. 

Opinions of Members 

The report of Mr. Kuybyshev gave rise to animated discussion. Most 
of the speakers dealt with conditions of housing, wages, and the industrial 
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situation. They emphasised the difhculties of the present position* 
pointing out that many undertakings, especially in the textile industry, 
were short of raw materials, and they observed that the Supreme Economic 
G>uncil had not explained where industry was to obtain the supplies of 
raw materials necessary for its development. Further, the plan of the 
Supreme Economic Council did not, according to the delegates provide 
for an increase in the effective utilisation of undertakings corresponding 
to the large sums which were to be invested. The increase in production 
anticipated in the course of the five years for which the plan had been 
drawn up was inadequate. There was a kind of vicious circle, as a delegate 
of the Textile Workers’ Union declared : on the one hand, industry could 
not develop, on account of the shortage of raw materials on the market; 
on the other hand, the quantity of raw material available did not increase 
because industry was not supplying agriculturists with a sufficient quantity 
of manufactured products. 

The method of drawing up the plan of industrialisation was itself strongly 
criticised. Mr. Ginsburg, of the General Council of Trade Unions, 
expressed his astonishment that the five-year plan had been altered 
considerably three times infhe course of recent months, while the economic 
position had remained the same, and did not seem to justify such changes. 
In his view, plans were drafted too hastily, and were not discussed with 
sufficient care. The trade unions had often to give their opinions within 
a period of a few days, while a careful study of the questions submitted 
to them would require several weeks. The resolutions of the unions, 
moreover, were not always taken into consideration, and th6 workers 
resented this. 

The management of industry was warmly criticised. Members of the 
Congress protested especially against the custom of the managers of State 
industry of making the workers responsible for every difficulty, by accusing 
them of failing to observe a strict enough discipline of labour. If discipline 
left something to be desired, the negligence of the management was at least 
an equal cause of the unsatisfactory working of undertakings. 

The estimates relating to wages attracted much attention. The textile 
workers and the miners, in particular, remarked that the plan of 
industrialisation did not include a sufficient increase of wages in those 
branches of industry where the present level was below the general average* 
Certain members of the Congress asked if the estimated increase in 
nominal wages would really represent a 56 per cent, increase in real wages. 
For that it would be necessary that prices of agricultural products should 
be reduced by 10 per cent, in 1933, as compared with the beginning of 
1928. Yet in 1928 there was an increase in such prices, which had not 
yet been checked, and which had reduced the real value of wages during 
the second half of the past year. Further, the plan did not take account 
of a definite increase in rents which would take place in the course of the 
next few years. Several delegates considered that the increase in wages 
should be in proportion to the improvement in output, because this 
improvem^ would largely be obtained by die rationalisation of labour^ 
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which would include a better utilisation of the working day and an increase 
of the physical effort of the worker. 

Finally, the housing problem was referred to by many delegates, who 
declared that the present position was intolerable, and that it was becoming 
still worse in undertakings reorganised on the basis of the seven-hour day. 
According to these delegates, if the number of houses available was not 
increased in proportion to the growth of industry, the universal extension 
of the seven-hour day would encounter serious difficulties. {From 
"'Industrial and Labour Information,** Geneva, February II and 18,19^9) 


Hours of Work 

A GERMAN ENQUIRY 

In response to a suggestion made by the International Federation of 
Trade Unions that national unions affiliated to it should undertake, in the 
first week of October 1928. an enquiry into hours of work in their 
respective countries, the German General Confederation of Trade Unions 
has carried out such an enquiry, as in previous years. 

The enquiry extends to seven main groups* of industries : building, 
printing, the chemical industries, the wood-working industry, the metal 
industry, and the shoemaking and textile industries. No report on mines 
was made, in spite of the proposal of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, because complete data are regularly collected on this 
subject. 

Similar enquiries were carried out by the German General Confedera¬ 
tion of Trade Unions in May 1924, November 1924, April 1927 and 
October 1927. TTiat of October 1928 deals, like the others, with hours 
actually worked in each undertaking during the week in question, in such 
a way as to include both short time and overtime, besides occasional excess 
work in the period. This resemblance to the previous enquiries makes 
it possible to compare the results. 

The basis of the last enquiry is, however, somewhat wider than that of 
the previous ones. The number of local committees which reported rose 
from 535 in October 1927 to 556 in October 1928. The number of under¬ 
takings covered rose from 67,099 to 73,288, and the number of persons 
covered from 2,900,000 to 3,101,078. 

In comparing the results of the different enquiries, it must be 
remembered that short time will exercise a greater or lesser influence, 
according to its extent, upon the total results. In October 1927, I ‘7 per 
cent, of the persons covered were working short time ; the corresponding 
figure for October 1928 was 11*3 per cent. The unfavourable business 
conditions, which caused the extension of short time, likewise resulted in 
reducing the normal hours of work of many wage earners, without 
bringing them below 48 per week. If this consideration were not taken 
into account, the results of the enquiry of October 1928 would lead to 
inaccurate conclusions, 
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RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRY 

The enquiry showed that 26*6 per cent, of the workers covered were 
working more than 48 hours weekly (42'7 per cent, in October 1927 and 
54*7 per cent, in May 1924); 23‘2 per cent, were working between 48 
and 54 hours a week, and only 3*2 per cent, more than 54 hours (6*2 
per cent, in October 1927). Only 0*2 per cent, were working more than 
60 hours. Finally, 62* 1 per cent., excluding workers on short time, were 
wdrking 48 hours a week or less (55*6 per cent, in October 1927), and 6*5 
per cent, were working less than 48 hours (6 per cent, in October 1927.) 

Even if we allow for the effect of the difficult economic position on hours 
of work, it will nevertheless be seen that considerable progress has been 
made. This is particularly marked in the industries which employ only 
a small number of workers on short time ; but even in the industrial 
groups where the labour market is most depressed, especially in the textile 
industry, there is also a significant reduction in hours of labour. Out of 
every hundred persons covered by the enquiry, 11*3 were working on 
short time, while 62* 1 were working not more than 48 hours a week. 

If we study the different industries separately, it appears that it is in the 
building, printing and wiod-working trades that the hours of work are 
shortest. In the chemical industries the group of wage earners working 
more than 48 hours a week has fallen from 34 * 7 per cent, to 27 ‘4 per cent.; 
in the metal industry the reduction has been particularly large, from 52*3 
per cent, to 34*3 percent., with a corresponding drop from 9*5 per cent, 
to 5 per cent, in the number working more than 54 hours. In the textile 
industry, the result of the enquiry has been strongly influenced by short 
time ; but hours of labour were nevertheless particularly long in this 
industry. Although more than one-fourth of the persons covered were 
employed on short time, one-third of them were working more than 48 
hours, and 10 per cent, more than 51 hours a week. 

The results obtained are strongly influenced by the condition of the 
labour market. The last enquiry, like the preceding ones, shows that 
undertakings in Westphalia and the Rhineland, where heavy industry 
predominates, have specially unfavourable hours. Although in West¬ 
phalia the number of workers working more than 48 hours has been 
reduced, 52*7 per cent, still belong to this group, in spite of the fact that 
17*6 per cent, are working on short time. The results for the Rhineland 
are similar to those for Westphalia. The figures given for East Prussia 
are particularly favourable. In October 1927 only 55*6 per cent, were 
working as many as 48 hours, and in October 1928 the number was 81*8 
per cent. 

The enquiry thus shows the advance that has been made. In May 
1924, 54*7 per cent, of the persons covered were working more than 48 
hours a week, but there were only 26*6 per cent, of such workers in 1928. 
The investigators conclude that, even if this result is due in part to the 
bad condition of the labour market, the tendency for the forty-eight-hour 
week to be generally adopted is nevertheless clearly marked in Germany* 
(Frpm Industrial and Labour Information^** GenevOf February 4,1929) 
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The New Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
in Australia 

In the February 1929 issue of the International Labour Review there 
is an interesting article on the above subject by 0. die R. Foenander. 
The writer, after discussing critically the history of the G)nimonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904, discusses the substance of the 
new Act which was passed in June 1928 and its relation to present 
conditions. The new Bill regarding Conciliation and Arbitration was 
drawn up after consultation with many interests including employers and 
employees and was introduced into the House of Representatives on 
17th December 1927 by the Attorney General who explained that the Bill 
had both a negative and a positive object, namely, to avoid strikes and 
lockouts to the greatest degree possible and to build a “ vigorous and 
positive co-operation between employer and employee towards a definite 
object—the success of the particular industry and the well-being and 
contentment of the community generally.’* The Bill was passed on 
12th June against vigorous and bitter opposition by the Labour Party, 
and was reported to the Senate and passed by it on the Nth June. The 
following are some of the important provisions of the new Act :— 

(1) The prevention of overlapping between Federal and State 
tribunals; 

(2) The attempt to correlate the awards of the Court with economic 
realities ; 

(3) The introduction of a system of voluntary arbitration as 
distinguished from compulsory arbitration ; 

(4) The further application of the principle of conciliation ; 

(5) Improvements in court procedure ; 

(6) The responsibility of organisations for the conduct of their officers 
and members and for the general observance of awards ; 

(7) Provisions relating to the rules of an organisation ; 

(8) The introduction of the compulsory ballot into industrial 
organisations ; 

(9) Provisions designed to secure the observance of awards and of the 
provisions of the Act and to protect the Court in the performance of its 
functions. 

As regards the prevention of overlapping in Federal and State 
tribunals, the new Act embodies the following principles :— 

(a) If there is a conflict between the Federal and State awards, then, 
if the Federal award is within the constitutional power, it shall prevail; 

{h) even if there be no such direct conflict or inconsistency, neverthe¬ 
less, the State award cannot stand if into that field the Federal Court 
has entered. The object of laying down these principles is to solve 
the problem of duplication in its worst features by preventing one 
party from playing off a Federal award against a State award and 
vice versa. 

As regards the necessity for correlating the awards of the Court with 
economic realities, the new Act does not affect the practice of the Court 
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in fixing the basic wage for unskilled workers, with the implication that 
there shall be margins for skill. But in the determination of wages and 
in the matter of hours and conditions of labour, the Act insists that the 
Court s practice shall change. Hitherto the Court has prescribed wages 
and conditions according to what it considers the Australian standard of 
living, leaving it to the legislature to enable the industry to comply with 
the award. The Court is now directed to make its award in these matters 
within the limits of present possibilities ; it must take into account the 
economic capacity of the industry and the economic condition of the 
community as a whole. The Act does not help the judges to determine 
what the capacity of the industry and the condition of the community are, 
but the Court must no longer suggest that the Houses should find ways 
and means to meet its awards. The Court is further obliged, in making 
its awards, to provide as far as possible for uniformity throughout the 
industry in relation to fours of work, holidays and general conditions in 
that industry. 

The development of a system of voluntary arbitration as distinct from 
compulsory arbitration is a distinct feature of the new Act. Provision 
is made by w^hich employers or employees may submit any industrial 
matter to a judge or conciliation commissioner of their own choosing. 
In other words, there is made available the skilled services of an impartial 
arbitrator appointed by the Commonwealth. For this purpose a dispute 
need not necessarily exist as it is not a question of invoking the Court*s 
jurisdiction. The result of such voluntary arbitration proceedings is not, 
however, enforceable in law. 

As regards the further application of the principle of conciliation, the 
new Act makes a further attempt to emphasise the prevention of disputes 
as distinct from their settlement. By virtue of an Act passed in 1926, a 
conciliation commissioner was appointed with power to deal with 
industrial troubles on the basis of conciliation. The new Act seeks to 
enlarge this principle by the constitution of conciliation commit!ees. 
•These committees are to consist of a chairman who is paid for his services, 
and an equal number of representatives from both sides and are to be 
appointed by the Chief Judge of the Court. In the appointment of these 
representatives the Chie- Judge must take into consideration any 
recommendations submitted by the interested organisations. The Act 
also assists the conciliation principle in another way. Under the original 
Act, boards of reference consisting of employers and employees may be 
appointed to deal with matters referred to in an award. The new Act 
enables these boards to handle any matter which they think will affect 
the good relations of the parties in reference to an award. A decisive 
step has thus been taken by the Act to substitute the principle of the 
round table for that of the formal atmosphere of the Court environment. 

The new Act has made considerable improvements in Court procedure. 
The three important Improvements introduced are (a) the introduction 
of the representative action so long confined in England to the courts 
of equity. The object is to curtail the considerable expense associated 
with the service of the necessary court papers upon a large number of 
respondents when the matter is before the Court, (b) The permission 
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accorded to barristers and solicitors to appear in the Arbitration G>urt 
if the Gmrt grants them leave; and (c) the policing of awards by 
Commonwealth officers. The Act prov^es for the appointment of 
inspectors whose duty it will be to see that the Act and the Courts* awards 
are being observed. Hitherto representatives of both sides have seen to 
this, and sometimes unpleasantness and irritation have followed from the 
indiscretion of these representatives. 

There are, in the new Act, clauses the object of which is to regularise 
the position of the trade union in law by making the principle of vicarious 
liability applicable in practice to it. In Australia, the trade union upon 
registration becomes a corporation known to the Arbitration Act, and the 
new Act endeavours effectively to fix the union - as well as the employers 
organisation—with liability for the acts of its members and servants. The 
original Act prohibits under a penalty of £1000 in the case of both the 
guilty organisation and the guilty member or servant, all Inter-State 
strikes and lockouts. But the penalty has never been imposed. The 
penalty so far Imposed has been effective in preventing lockouts but not 
strikes. The new Act retains the penalty of £1000 in the case of an 
organisation or an employer but in the case of the individual member 
or servant in default the penalty is £50. By exaction of the penalties, 
it is hoped to terminate the irritating tactics commonly spoken of as 
the “ sectional strike ” which has become in recent years a feature of 
Australian industrial warfare. 

7 he new Act makes it Imperative that the rules of a union shall provide 
for certain matters and the rules covering these matters may not be altered 
except by a majority vote taken by secret ballot. The Court may 
disallow any rule which (a) is contrary to law or to any order or award, 
{h) is tyrannical or oppressive, (c) prevents or hinders members from 
observing the law or the terms of an order or award, or (d) imposes 
unreasonable conditions upon membership or application for membership. 
It is mandatory that every organisation shall keep the following records : 
(u) a list of its members showing their names and postal addresses ; 
(h) a list of the names, postal addresses, and occupations of the members of 
its committee of management, of its officers, and of every person holding, 
whether as trustee or otherwise, property of the organisation ; (c) an 
account in proper form of its receipts and payments and of all its funds 
and effects. A certified copy of these records is to be filed with the 
Registrar of the Court. 

In the view of many persons the most important clause in the Act is 
section 45 which introduces the compulsory ballot into industrial organisa¬ 
tions. It is provided in section 45 that any 10 members of an organisation 
may, when any vote is taken or about to be taken in any election of the 
committee or of officers of the organisation or in respect of any resolution 
proposed for adoption by the organisation demand that the vote be taken 
by secret ballot. If the demand is not acceded to, the Court may authorise 
the taking of a ballot under the supervision of its officer, provided that the 
demand is bom fide and “ relates to a matter of substantial importance. 

If the union does not hold this ballot as directed, it is liable to a fine of 

£500/ 
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The Act makes available a of £20 or in the case of a registered 

organisation £100, should any person prevent or endeavour to prevent any 
person from offering or accepting employment or working in accordance 
with the terms of an award or order of the Court by any of the follow¬ 
ing methods: (a) violence to the person or property ; (b) threats; 
(c) pecuniary penalty or injury ; (d) intimidation of any kind, to whomso¬ 
ever directed ; (e) abusive or insulting language ; (/) declaring or joining 
with other persons in declaring goods or places or persons or undertakings 
or positions “ black ; (g) any other form of boycott or threat of boycott. 

It is pointed out that the measure was received by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and the unions with the greatest resentment as it is regarded 
as a gigantic attack on trade unionism and the industrial conditions and 
privileges won by the workers. The Labour intelligentsia contends that 
industrial peace will not be gained with the present Act; it is only possi¬ 
ble with a comprehensive survey of the situation. Since the passage of the 
Act, however, an invitation issued by the Associated Chambers of 
Manufacturers of Australia to trade unions to meet them in conference 
to discuss unemployment and industrial matters generally has been 
accepted by the All-Australia Trade Union Congress. It has been 
suggested by union officials that out of this session there may develop 
some new machinery of direct contact between employer and employee 
that will make resort to the Court unusual. If this suggestion fructifies, 
then one of the larger objects of the Act— the encouragement of concilia¬ 
tion-” will have been achieved. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain, 1927 

The Home Office have issued a White Paper containing statistics of 
compensation and of proceedings under the Workmen s Compensation 
Acts, and the Employers* Liability Act, 1880, in Great Britain during the 
year 1927. The statistics relate to seven great groups of industries—mines, 
quarries, railways, factories, docks, constructional work, and shipping— 
in regard to which particulars of compensation are received from or on 
behalf of employers under section 42 of the consolidating Act of 1925, 
These groups embrace a large proportion of the chief industries, but it 
has to be borne in mind that they do not by any means cover the whole 
field. Besides the various commercial, clerical, and domestic employments 
to which the Act applies, there are several important industries which are 
not covered by the returns, for example, building, road transport, and 
agriculture; 

Owing to the abnormal conditions prevailing in the year 1926, com¬ 
parison is made throughout the statistics with the figure for 1925 rather 
than with those for 1926. 

The aggregate number of persons coming within the provisions of the 
Acts who were employed in Great Britain in the seven groups of industries 
to which the returns relate was 7,403,222 in 1927, as compared with 
7,541,014 in 1925, and with 8,359,183 in 1919, the largest number in any 
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year for which statiatics exist. It should be noted that the figure which 
the employer is as^ed to give is the average number employed ihroaglmut 
the year. 

The following Table gives comparative figures for 1914,* 1925, and 
1927 


— 

1914* 

1925 

1927 

Number of workpeople covered by returns 
Number of cases:— 

F^tal 

Non-Fatal 

7,057.111 

4.216t 

437,900 

7,541,014 

3,030 

473,055 

7.403,222 

2,567 

455,852 

TotJ .. 

447.116 

476.085 

458,419 

Pa\ ments lor compensation .— 

In fatal cases 

In non-fatal cases .. 

£ 

679,732 
i 2.785,629 

£ 

864,726 

5,778,204 

£ 

763 271 
5,552.532 


! 

3,465,361 1 

6,642.930 

6 315.803 


The average amount of compensation paid in fatal cases in 1927 was 
£297, as compared with £283 in 1925, and with £161 in 1914. The 
average amount paid in 1927 in non-fatal cases was £81 9s. for lump-sum 
payments and £8 14s. for weekly payments, as compared with £82 10s. 
and £8 19s., respectively in 1923 ; the average for all non-fatal cases was 
£12 4 . in 1927, the same sum as in 1925, as against £6 7s. in 1914. 

The following Table shows the number of persons employed, the total 
compensation paid, and the cost per person employed, in each of the seven 
groups of industries covered by the returns for the years 1925 and 1927 :— 



Persons employed 

Total compensation j 
paid. 1 

Cost per person 
employed 

Groups of Industries 



-- 

- !- 

- 

- 


- 


1 1925 

1927 

1925 

1927 ! 

1925 


1927 


t 1 


£ 

1 

£ 1 

s. 

d. 

b. 

d. 

Shipping 

1 207,194 

201391 

237.148 

230,219; 

22 

11 

22 

10 

Factories 

5,318.658, 

5.289,978 

2,288,580 

2.270,213 

8 

7 

8 

7 

D<Kks 

142,550 

151,721 

263,223 

273,3681 

36 

11 

36 

0 

Mines 

1,157.085^ 

1,052316 

3,275.547 

3,014,161! 

56 

7 

51 

4 

Quarries 

76.274i 

76,017 

107,754 

105,883! 

28 

3 

27 

10 

Constructional work 

i 108,813i 

122,762 

151,943 

141,2321 

27 

11 

23 

0 

Railways 

j 530,440! 

509,137 

318.735 

280,727! 

1 

1 

12 

0 

11 

u 

Total ,.| 

... 

7>H,014j 

7.403,222 

1 

6,642.930 

6,315,803^ 

1 

17 

7 

17 1 


*The figures for 1914 include Ireland; those for 1925 and 1927 do not. 
tThcre was a great colliery explosion in this year. 
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The figures given above as to total compensation paid in the seven groups 
of industries represent only the actual amount paid to workpeople or their 
dependants, and not the total charge on the industries, which would need 
to include the administrative expenses and medical and legal costs of 
employers, insurance companies, and mutual indemnity associations, the 
amounts placed in reserve, and the profits earned by the insurance 
companies. 

Statistics regarding the various industrial diseases included under the 
Workmen s Compensation Acts show that compensation was paid, in the 
seven groups of industries, in 25 fatal cases in 1927, to the amount of 
£3278, and in 17,079 disablement cases, to the amount of £548,492* The 
25 fatal cases included 6 of lead poisoning, 3 of anthrax, 3 of epitheliomatous 
cancer, and 10 of scrotal epithelioma. The bulk of the cases occurred, 
as in previous years, in the mining industry, the majority being due to 
miner’s nystagmus, “ beat hand * and “ beat knee Cases of miner’s 
nystagmus accounted for over 56 per cent, of the total number, and, 
together with “ beat elbow ’’ and inflammation of the synovial lining of 
the wrist joint and tendon sheaths, numbered 15,450 or 90*3 per cent, 
of the total number. The cases of miner’s nystagmus, totalling 9736 
in 1927, showed a decrease of 1599 compared with 1925. 

Under the scheme of compensation for silicosis for the refractories 
industries (ganister mines and quarries, and factories engaged in the 
manufacture of silica bricks and similar articles for lining furnaces) 
compensation was paid during the year in 269 cases of disablement. 
Nineteen of these cases terminated fatally, and the compensation due in 
case of death was paid. At the end of the year there were 230 cases in 
receipt of weekly payments under the scheme, 43 for total incapacity and 
187 for partial incapacity. The total amount paid in compensation during 
the year was £14,520, of which £3245 was in respect of death claims and 
£11,275 for disablement. The Medical Board appointed under the scheme 
carried out during the year 1718 periodic examinations of workmen, 
including 242 initial examinations of new workmen. 

Statistics in regard to the administration of the Acts show that the total 
number of cases under the Workmen s Compensation Acts taken into 
court in Great Britain in 1927 was 6426. Many of these, however, were 
applications for dealing with allowances already granted, and many were ’ 
settled out of court or otherwise disposed of, so that only 2889 original 
claims were finally settled with the cognisance of the courts. The decision 
in 2160 cases, or 74 ‘8 per cent., was in favour of the applicant. 

There were 31,766 cases in which memoranda of agreements and 
informal arbitrations were registered in the courts, as compared with 

29,771 in 1925. 

Cases under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, numbered only 45 in 
1927, as compared with 583 in 1907, when the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, came into full operation. Subject to minor fluctuations, the 
figures have steadily diminished, and show that the remedy provided by 
the older Act is falling into disuse. (From Ministry of Labour Gazette,* 
London, February 1929^.) 
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Employment of Women in Japanese Industry 

In the Februaiy 1929 issue of the International Labour Review there is 
an interesting article on the above subject by Iwao F. Ayusawa containing 
a statistical survey of the position of women in Japanese Industry. It is 
pointed out that a striking fact in the economic organisation of Japan is 
that the aggregate number of women engaged in all kinds of labour exceeds 
that of men and that certain basic industries are largely dependent on 
female labour. 

WOMEN IN FACTORIES 

At the end of 1927 the total number of women employed in factories 
was 1,009,550. Of these women 128,796 were unprotected by the factory 
Act because they were employed in workshops or small factories which 
employed regularly fewer than 10 persons and in which the work per¬ 
formed was not considered of a dangerous nature or injurious to health. 

As a result of the revision of the Factories Act which came into 
operation since 1st July 1926, 22,573 new work places have come under 
the provisions of the law, the increase of the total number of workers 
employed being 173,293 and of women alone 44,834. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 

The legal minimum age for industrial employment of children is now 
14 instead of 12. By raising the standard minimum age to 14, Japan has 
come up to the general standard of the Washington Convention of 1919 
fixing the minimumage for admission of children to industrial employment. 
The only exception, besides certain transitional provisions, is that if a child 
has completed the course at an elementaiy school before reaching the age 
of 14 it may, by obtaining special permission, be employed while under 
the age of 14, but under no circumstances before reaching the age of 12. 
Employers who contravene this provision are liable to a fine which may 

be as much as 1000 >en. r * l 

The effectiveness of the application of the Act is apparent from the 
reports of the inspectors. In the first six months after the Act came into 
force there were 789 cases reported of the employment of children below 
the minimum age. Warnings w'ere given by the inspectors and 
11 employers were fined for not discharging the children immediately upon 
receipt of the warning. 

The writer points out that a total of only 11 penalties among 789 onenders 
cannot be said to be many and suggests that this somewhat lenient ^titude 
was deliberately adopted in the first half year in view of the fact that the 
law was being applied for the first time in industrial and mining under¬ 
takings other than factories, and allowance was also made for the lack of 

legal knowledge of the employers. i*rr i k k 

The enforcement of the law in new fields is made difficult ^ ^ 
extreme poverty prevailing in some rural districts. It has recently been 
found that in a large number of cases the earnings of the children are an 
indispensable part of the income of the family for their subsistence. ^ 
in 1928 there was an official statement in the Labour Gazette that t e 
apparent hardship resulting from the strict application of the law indicates 
the urgent need of enacting another law for the relief of the poorer workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS 

The problem of the employment of young persons and in particular 
of young women workers in their adolescent or pre-matrimonial period 
is far more acute than that of employment of children, which may be 
considered as almost wholly disposed of. The difficulty lies in the peculiar 
situation of the basic industry of Japan, namely, that the textile mills are 
operated almost exclusively by young women before their marriage. It 
is seen from the available statistics regarding age distribution of workers in 
Japanese factories during 1922 to 1925 that the number of boys under 
16 years of age employed in factories has diminished considerably and that 
of men above 16 has increased. In the case of female workers the number 
of girls under 14 has decreased and of those above 14 have increased. If 
the proportions of these workers in the different age groups are worked 
out it is seen that in 1925 as many as 95*41 per cent, of the male workers 
were above the age of 16 while women workers above 16 years of age were 
73*88 per cent, of the total leaving 26*12 per cent, for girls below the age 
of 16. In other words, among women factory workers in Japan every 
fourth person is a young girl below 16 years of age. 

The following table shows the distribution by age of workers in Japanese 
factories in the year 1925 :— 


Distribution by and Industries of Workers in Japanese Factories 

in 1925 



Below 

16 

Abo\e 16 


Industrial group 



-- 


Total 


Boys 

Girls 

Men 

Women 


Textiles 

13,095 

199,784 

167.937 

391,815 

972,631 

Machines and Tools 

3,275 

1.721 

260,520 

16.319 

286,855 

Chemicals 

6,656 

6.144 

114.287 

42,320 

169.407 

Food and drink 

2,452 . 

7.650 

121.006 

39,540 

170,648 

Gas. electricity, metal 

1 





refining 

196 1 

8 

34,988 

1,654 ! 

36,846 

Miscellaneous 

1 

9.179 ! 

7.972 

113,963 

40.900 1 

172,014 

j 

Total .. 

1 j - 

39,853 1 

I 

1 

223.279 

812.701 

1 

732,548 1 

1,808381 


The above table shows a striking preponderance of young women in 
the Textile Industry. It will also be seen that of the young person under 
16 years of age, girls are more than 15 times as numerous as boys, while 
among the adults there are between 3 and 4 times as many women as men. 

WOMEN WORKERS IN MINES 

The Mining Industry in Japan has made considerable progress in recent 
years. In 1927 the number of women employed in mines was 64,237. 
The proportion of women to men is about one-third. It is pointed out 
that the presence of many women workers in mining work, which involves 
hardship and physical danger, is in itself a problem, whose seriousness 
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is intensified by the fact that there are many women, some of them quite 
young, employed in underground work. In 1925 out of 208,295 miners 
working underground about 47,071 were women, 8672 of whom were under 
20 years of age. It must however be remembered that the employment 
of women in underground work is an old custom in the country, especially 
in the southern coal mines where hewers are accompanied by their wives, 
sons and daughters. 


Minimum Wage Rates In Great Britain 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 14th November 1928, 
the British Minister of Agriculture gave particulars of the minimum rates 
of wages for ordinary male workers of 21 years of age and over and for 
female workers of 18 years of age and over as fixed by orders of the 
Agricultural Wages Board under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act 
of 1924 and operative on 10th November 1928. 

In all but three areas, wages for ordinary male workers of 21 years and 
over are from 30s. to 35s., for a week ranging from 48 to 54 hours. There 
are no rates below 30s., but 14 areas have fixed the weekly wage rate at 
this figure. In Lancashire, blast area, a wage of 42.s. (the highest rate 
awarded in the countr>') is paid for a sixty-hour week ; in the North area 
the wage is 37s. 6d. for a week of the same duration ; in Yorkshire, East 
riding, it is 36.s. for a week of 52^ hours. 

Women are usually paid by the hour, the usual rate being 5d. ; in two 
areas, however, the rate is 4^d., and in sixteen it is 6d, per hour. 

NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 

The Minister of Agriculture also gave statistics of workers employed 
on agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in extent in England and Wales 
and in Scotland since 1921. 



Regular Workers. 

Casual Workers. 


Year, 

1 Maleji of 

Males 

Women 


Women 

Total. 


, 21 years 

under 

and 

Males. 

and 



1 and over. 

J. vears. 

girls. 


girls. 



■ 

England 

and Waicc. 




1921 " 

.. 456,783 

155.289 

73,180 

131,253 

52.678 

869,183 

1924 

.. 441,491 

140.772 

62,276 

114,994 

46,930 

806,463 

1927 

.. 452.835 

134,238 

62,629 

85,112 

39,635 

774,449 


i j 

Scotland. 

i 

! ■ ■ 1 

i 

1 ' 


1921 

..j 55.812 ! 

23.287 

21.772 

11,544 

1 11,483 

126,898 

1934 

,.l 53,014 

22.073 

20,098 1 

! 8,759 ! 

I 8.398 

117,342 

1927 

.. 59.826 

22,273 

19,486 

i 9,238 i 

1 

i 8.452 

1 _•J 

119,275 


NJ^.-^The occupier, his wife, and domestic servants are excluded from the above hgures. 
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The decline in every group of labour in England and Wales from 1921 
to 1927 has been extraordinarily regular. Among the regular workers, 
adult males have decreased by nearly 4000, males under 21 years by over 
20 ,000, and women and girls by nearly 11,000, while among the casual 
workers males declined by about 46,000 and women and girls by 13,000. 
The total decline in agricultural labour has therefore been about 95,000 
persons. 

The figures for adult males are the most important and here the decline 
has been the smallest; moreover, a certain recovery is noticeable since 
1923, when, owing no doubt to the agricultural crisis, the figure had sunk 
to 426,925 persons ; since then it has risen gradually to 452,835. But 
even though the decline in males of 21 years and over is small, the total 
decline is considerable. 

In Scotland a total decline in the number of persons employed is 
registered, from 126,898 persons in 1921 to 119,275 in 1927. This decline 
is registered in all classes, except that of adult males, which shows a steady 
rise from 1921 onwards ; not even the agricultural crisis brought the figures 
down. {From ^"Industrial and Labour Information,** Geneva, February //, 
1929.) 


A New Index Number of Wages 

A new series of index numbers, compiled by Dr. A. L. Bowley, has been 
published by the London and Gimbrldge Economic Service. It is designed 
to provide a measurement of the movements of average wages in this country 
month by month since December 1924, in relation to their level both at that 
date and at July 1914. Estimates have from time to time been published 
by the Ministry of Labour of the average increase in weekly rates of wages 
since July 1914, but these estimates have avowedly made no attempt to 
reflect changes in average earnings resulting from the operation of such 
factors as increases in the efficiency of machinery, the extension of payment 
at piece-rates, and changes in the proportions of workpeople employed 
in different occupations and industries. Index numbers hitherto published 
by the London and Cambridge Economic Service have taken partial 
account of some of these factors, and thereby shown a somewhat higher 
percentage of increase than the Ministry of Labour estimates. Professor 
Bowley s new series is intended to measure, at December 1924, the change 
since July 1914, in the average level of a week’s earnings of all fully or 
partially employed manual workers, and for subsequent dates to reflect 
the average change in rates of wages, month by month, until it can be 
rectified by further information upon earnings. The belief is expressed 
that since 1924 the movement of earnings cannot have differed significantly 
from the movement of rates of wages. 

The 1914 level of earnings is arrived at by adjusting, industry by industry, 
the results of the 1906 official census of wages in correspondence with t]he 
recorded changes in rates of wages between 1906 and 1914, For the 1924 
earnings* the results of the 1924 official enquiry into earnings are used^ 
Comparison of these two estimates yields increases in average weekly 
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namings, between 1914 and 1924* ranging from 63 per cent, in coal mining 
to 147 per cent, for printers* the general (weighted) average being 
approximately 95 per cent. The index numbers of subsequent changes 
are based on a comparison of rates of wages at December 1924, and later 
dates* in a selection of twenty occupational groups. 

The figures for selected dates related to the level of wages (a) in 
December 1924* and (i) in July 1914* taken in each case as 100, are 
reproduced below, together with the Ministry of Labour cost-of-living 
index numbers for the same dates:— 



Bue: Dec. 1924-100 

Base: July 1914—100 


Wages 

Cost of 
Living 


1924-E)ec. 1 

100 

100 

193 

181 

1925—March 1 

101 

99 

196i 

179 

Nov. I 

tooi 

97 

1% 

176 

1926—March 1 

lOi 

95 

1% 

172 

1927-March I 

101 

94 ; 

197 

171 

Nov. 1 

lOOi 

94 

196 

169 

192&-Marchl 

100 

1 91 

i9^i ; 

164 

Nov. I 

99i 

; 92 

1 194 

167 


On this computation average “ real ” weekly earnings for workpeople 
in employment had risen about 8 per cent, between July 1914 and 
December 1924, and 16 per cent, between July 1914, and November 
1928. These are, of course, the increases in weekly earnings ; in view 
of the shortening of the working week the hourly increases are greater. 

The bearing of such statistics on questions affecting the conditions of the 
workers gives these conclusions a more than academic interest* and special 
attention is likely to be focussed on the difference between the increase 
of 94 per cent, in average earnings between 1914 and the end of 1928, as 
measured by these index numbers, and that of 70 to 75 per cent, in weekly 
rates of wages, as estimated by the Ministry of Labour. The movements 
in wages between 1924 and 1928, which have been very slight on the average* 
show a close correspondence in both series of figures, and the origins of the 
wide margin between the levels of the two sets of estimates in relation to 
July 1914, are to be sought in the increase of earnings* as compared with 
time rates, between 1914 and 1924. Professor Bowley states that certain 
assumptions have been necessary for the purposes of these comparisons, 
as to the changes in earnings between 1906 and 1914 in industries 
included in the official enquiries into earnings in 1906 and 1924, and as 
to the increases in industries covering about one-fourth of the men and 
more than half the women* for which no definite information exists. The 
proportions of increase which he records for different industries certainly 
show some surprising disparities* and he notes that there is a doubt as to 
the accuracy of some of the figures. The opinion is expressed* however, 
that the general average for all industries is more accurate t nan some of the 
4iverages for individual industries* and that after consideration of all the 
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sources of error the increase of 95 per cent, is the best estimate that can' 
be made for 1924. The publication in greater detail of the calculations 
leading up to this figure, including the average earnings for each industry 
in 1914 and 1924, from which the percentages of increase have been 
computed, would be of considerable interest of students of wages problems, 
and it is much to be hoped that Professor Bowley may find an opportunity 
to expound his detailed treatment. In the meantime it is important to 
note that the estimated increases in earnings of 95 per cent, in 1924 and 
94 per cent, at the end of 1928 are expressly stated to take no account of 
the effects of increased complete unemployment since 1914. An allowance 
for this factor would, of course, materially reduce the figure. 

Professor Bowley very appositely remarks that a variety of purposes is 
served by measurements of average wages, and to each purpose corresponds 
an appropriate definition and method of computation. It is important 
that this warning should be borne in mind in any use to which his new 
series of figures may be put. Their primary object is to measure the 
changes in the average earnings of all manual workers, from whatever 
causes these changes may arise, and they therefore include within their 
scope changes in the average wage resulting, for example, from the up¬ 
grading of workers, from alterations in the proportions of males and 
females, adults and juveniles, in employment. Whilst index numbers 
on this basis are specially adapted for use in measurements of changes in 
the total income of employed wage-earners or in connection with computa¬ 
tions of the national income, they are perhaps less suitable for application 
in the solution of problems as to the adequacy of the remuneration of 
particular classes of workpeople. In the consideration of such questions 
index numbers designed to measure the amount of changes in rates of 
wages unaffected by variation in average earnings resulting, for example, 
from the abolition of the half-time system and the raising of the school- 
leaving age, will still retain their value. {From ''Economist,'' London, 
February 16,1929.) 

Ministry of Labour Cost-of-Living Figures 

In answer to a question as to the possibility of a fresh inquiry into the 
cost of living, with a view to a revision of the basis of the present index 
number, the Minister of Labour made the following statement in the 
House of Commons on 6th February :— 

“ I regret that conditions of employment are not sufficiently normal 
to warrant the extensive inquiries which would be necessary in order to 
provide the data required to form a basis for a revised cost-of-living index 
number. It is desirable that a revised basis, when determined, should 
receive general acceptance and serve for a long period of years, and in 
view of this I think that the revision cannot well be undertaken at the 
pre^'ent time.” {From Ministry of Labour Gazette," London, February 
1929.) 
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.The Fawcett Committee 

Summary of Report 

The Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee appointed by 
Government in a resolution dated the 13th of October 1928 has been 
presented to Government and is now being published. The Committee 
consisted of the Honourable Sir Charles Fawcett, I.C.S., Chairman, 
Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S. (Retired), and Mr. B. S. Kamat, with 
Mr. N.A. Mehrban, Investigator, Labour Office, as Secretary. The 
terms of reference to the Committee were— 

(a) Whether the amended scheme of a standardized schedule of 
rates and of a standardized muster prepared by the Millowners’ 
Association, and also the scheme prepared by the Strike Committee 
is fair and reasonable ; 

(t) Whether the seventeen demands advanced by the Strike Committee 
are fair and reasonable and to what extent, if any, they should be met; 

(c) Whether the Standing Orders for operatives as amended and 
presented by the Millowners* Association on the 4th of October 1928 
are fair and reasonable. 

The Report of the Committee extends to 260 pages and includes 16 
appendices. The Committee state that the general result of their enquiry 
is ** that we regard the proposals of the Mlllowners' Association (a) 
for Standardisation of the wages, duties and numbers of operatives in a 
mill, and (b) for Standing Orders for the operatives regarding the 
conditions of their employment, as being in the main fair and reasonable.” 
As regards the seventeen demands, ten of them are held to be fair and 
reasonable and all of them, with two exceptions, were eventually conceded 
by the Millowners’ Association. Two have been held to be unfair and 
unreasonable, and the remaining three have been held to be partly fair 
and reasonable and partly not. 

On the question of the wage cut, proposed by the Millowners* Association, 
of 7i per cent, in weavers* wages, the Committee sta^e ** on the whole we 
are of opinion that the weight of ar^ments is in favour of the proposed 
wage-cut being justifiable, but wc think there is an over-riding considera¬ 
tion against the Millowners Association pressing the proposal any further. 
This is the necessity for the full co-operation of the Labour leaders in 
working the new Standardisation Scheme. Without such co-operation 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to introduce the scheme or revise it 
after a short period of trial, as contemplated. The agreement arrived 
at about most parts of the Scheme and about the constitution of the Joint 
Committee is a step forward of a sa^sfactory kind. It will be disappointing 
if the prospect of future co-operation :n introducing and working the 
scheme is blighted by conflict over this question of a wage-cut, and we 
think the Association should agree to drop it, if the Labour leaders in ^heir 
turn undertake to give real co-operation in trying to make the Standardisa¬ 
tion Scheme work properly. We do not of course mean that they should 
thereby bind themselves to agree to everything that may be proposed by 
the mill representa'ives ; what we have in mind is co-operation m the same 
manner as Trade Unions have co-operated in wwking the Uniform Lists 
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in Lancashire. If this object is attained, we think the industry should 
benefit much more than by the annual saving that it ih expected to get 
from the wage-cut. It is not asdf the Millowners will get no saving from 
the adoption of the Standardisation Scheme ; on the contrary the evidence 
before us showed that many mills would make some savings by reduction 
in the number of employees, etc., but there is a still stronger consideration. 
It may be a platitude to say that what is more likely to help to put the 
industry on its feet again is “ Industrial Peace but we think it none 
the less true and important for all that. Accordingly we are of opinion 
that although there is justification for the proposed cut, under present 
circumstances it would be in the interests of both parties for it to be 
<lropped, on the understanding about Labour co-operation that we have 
mentioned. We are encouraged to think that such co-operation may be 
obtained in view of the opinion which Mr. Bakhale on behalf of the Joint 
Strike Committee expressed in the course of his summing up on the 
13th February 1929 that, if the cut is removed, and if the Standardisation 
Scheme is based upon the average wages obtaining at the present time in 
Bombay, those who have influence with the workers would do their level 
best to have the principle of standardisation accepted and persuade the 
workers not to go on strike, as far as possible. We were informed by the 
Millowners’ Association that they propose to introduce the Scheme in 
October next; and it is to be hoped that the Labour leaders will meanwhile 
try to explain the main points of the Scheme to the workers and to persuade 
them to give it at any rate a trial before rushing into hostilities. The 
scheme will of course result in some workers getting less than they do at 
present. On the other hand some others will benefit; and if the value 
of uniformity of rates of wages is properly explained to the workers, it 
should result in acceptance of lower rates by those affected for the benefit 
of the operatives as a whole, just as happened in the case of the English 
weavers.” 

ADVANTAGES OF STANDARDISATION 
Dealing with the Standardisation Scheme the Committee points out 
that the main scheme put forward by the Millowners’ Association was 
considerably modified as a result of meetings that took place between 
Sub-Committees of the Association and the Joint Strike Committee in 
January and February of this year, and this modified Scheme has been 
accepted by the Joint Strike Committee, subject to some general objections 
and some qualifications. This scheme in its final form is printed as an 
appendix to the report and the Committee hold that the scheme as 
modified with some concessions in certain occupations and ” allowances ” 
for weavers is fair and reasonable. But this is subject to such revision 
of the part of the scheme that regulates the wages of weavers as may be 
necessary to prevent a cut of 7i per cent in their wages if the Committee’s 
recommendations on this point (referred to above) are adopted. 

The Committee summarise the advantages of the scheme as follows :— 
(1) The method adopted is that of fixing piece-prices by reference 
to a standard, with provisions for the extras payable and deductions 
to be made if any variation is made from this standard. A list framed on 
these lines can readily be applied not alone to the fixing of prices in 
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relation to article and processes existing at the time of the compilation 
of the list and specifically provided for in its construction, but also 
to the determination of piece-wages in relation to new articles and 
processes which may from time to time be introduced. 

(2) The scheme aims at providing automatically for an operative 
getting the benefit of any increased effort on his part, e,g.. an increase 
in the number of spindles he looks after or in the rate of speed of the 
machinery. This tends to make both the mills and the operatives try 
to increase their efficiency. 

(3) Indirect deductions from wages such as were complained of 
at the time of the general strike will be almost entirely prevented. 

(4) Subject to exceptions and special cases, an exact uniformity of 
the rate of remuneration is maintained between man and man and mill 
and mill, so that competition between mills, and disputes due to higher 
or lower wages being given in different mills for the same quantity and 
quality of work, are practically done away with. 

(5) While the element of error cannot be totally eliminated, it has 
been found in Lancashire to be reduced to small proportions. 

(6) The scheme does not hinder or prevent an increase or reduction 
in wages due to rise or fall in prices ; the usual method in Lancashire is 
not to alter the list but to add or deduct a certain percentage on or off 
all piece-work prices, and the same could be done here. 

(7) The scheme has the desirable element of welcoming the co-opera¬ 
tion of labour representatives which, it may be hoped, will, as in Lanca¬ 
shire. lead to reduction in the number of serious disputes and consequent 
strikes or lockouts. 

CONCILIATION MACHINERY 

The Committee therefore think that Standardisation of Wages is 
desirable, that the Millowners were well advised to follow the lines of 
the Lancashire lists in drawing up their Scheme, and that the basis of 
the proposed standardisation is a suitable one. It will afford a great 
improvement on the present conditions under which the worker some¬ 
times does not obtain commensurate or even any increase of remuneration 
for extra effort or skill. But the Committee als<» point out that the 
scheme itself reserves various matters for subsequent standardisation, 
and it is proposed to revise it after a few months* trial. With this 
object, and that of avoiding strikes and lockouts, machinery has been 
provided by the “ Mediation Rules ’* agreed to by both sides for setting 
up Joint Committees to enquire into disputes arising under the scheme 
and to endeavour to arrange for settlement. The Committee draws 
attention to the fact that no fewer than 70 strikes took place in the textile 
industry in Bombay City during the proceedings of the Committee. 
** It is obvious,” says the Report, ” that this state of things is prejudicial 
to the wellbeing of the industry, including that of the workers themselves, 
and that its continuance, when combined with the high level of wages 
in Bombay, may result in increasing the existing tendency of Millowners 
to establish mills.up-country, where labour is cheaper and works more 
steadily. TTie present greater uncertainty as to when a lightni^ strike 
may take place iq a mill necessarily disables its management in many 
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ways, e.^., in accepting large contracts, and the workers themselves will 
surely benefit by progress towards the stage now generally reached in 
Europe, where discussion and an attempt at settlement between the 
Workers* and the Employers’ Organisations are almost necessary preludes 
to a strike or a lockout.” • 

In connexion with the Standardisation Scheme the Committee 
recommend that the textile trade unions should combine to arrange for the 
assistance of an expert technical adviser in dealing with disputes arising 
Under the scheme. 

That part of the Standardisation Scheme which is called the Rational ’ 
or ” Efficiency ” System, and which aims at reducing the number of 
operatives employed in mills, while raising their wages and providing 
conditions favourable for the extra efficiency expected from the operatives, 
is also held to be fair and reasonable. In this connexion the Committee 
point out that the proposed reduction of operatives under the Standardi¬ 
sation Scheme proper will be about 1500, mostly dofferboys and tarwallas 
in the Spinning Department. The number of operatives “that will be 
displaced by a general adoption of the “ Rational ” or “ Efficiency” Scheme 
will be very much larger. This of course will give rise to some distress 
among the men and women discharged, though it is probably an exaggeration 
to speak of starvation, as has been done by the Labour representatives. 

“ But the fear of unemployment contributed largely to the strike and one 
has only to put oneself in the place of a worker who is threatened with loss 
of employment to realise that it is a natural feeling. An entire disregard 
of the suffering entailed by loss of employment is out of place, and has 
caused much bitterness on the side of labour.” TTie Committee considers 
that it is in the Interests of the Mlllowners to take some steps to mitigate 
hardships entailed in the introduction of the Scheme and thus lessen the 
opposition to it or at any rate any reasonable cause for bitterness. The 
Committee therefore make certain recommendations in this respect. 

UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 

They consider that they are not in a position to estimate accurately the 
volume of eventual unemployment which may follow if ” Rationalisation ” 
proceeds gradually as it suggests; neither is it easy, in a country where 
unskilled operatives are mostly agricultural workers and can resort to 
agriculture, to gauge real unemployment, in the sense in which the term 
is understood in industrial countries. In the Sassoon group of nine 
mills a total of about 5100 men were retrenched from a muster of approxi¬ 
mately 27,000 as a result of the introduction of the efficiency system 
during the last three years. But this does not necessarily mean that 
every one out of the 5100 men has remained on the unemployment list, 
although it must be recognised that there must have been some hardship 
cai^aed to a portion of them, particularly the skilled workers,/luring the 
waiting period before they found some employment, ” It is to meet such 
cases, and with a view to avoid delay in the settlement of this question 
pending the Report of the forthcoming Royal Commission on Labour 
and any action thereon by the State,’* says the Report, ” that we make, 
though not without considerable diffidence, the following suggestions for 
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certain tentative measures for the considerafion of the Millowners and 
the Trade Union leaders :— 

(1) The Millowners should set up some machinery for taking note 
of all cases where workers are discharged on account of reduction of 
staff, and help them as far ^ possible to get suitable employment 
either in some other mill or in some other industry. 

(2) The Millowners’ Association should consider the feasibility of a 
scheme for the payment of a gratuity to a worker, which may amount to 
say, four weeks’ or six weeks’ wages according to the length of service, 
payable in suitable cases of discharged employees, who may need help 
during the waiting period while they are seeking employment. With 
this view the Committee suggest the formation of an “ Out-of-work 
Donation Fund ” on a voluntary basis, to be created by a system of 
setting aside a contribution by the Millowners of one anna per operative 
per month, to which fund the Operatives through their Representatives 
should be invited to contribute one anna or at least a half-anna per head 
per month. As there are about 150,000 operatives in the textile trade 
in Bombay, we expect this will yield on the one anna basis about 
Rs. 18,750 per month, or in the case of the half anna basis about Rs. 14,000 
per month. The Committee have reason to believe that such a small 
contribution will not be felt a burden in the case of the workers, especially 
by the weavers, whose wages are about Rs. 50 per month. This fund 
could be administered in consultation with the Labour leaders through 
the Joint Committee to be set up, or through a separate Committee 
if necessary for this special purpose. In the case of the Millowners, 
this contribution will involve a burden of about Rs. 125 on an average 
per mill per month, and such a small addition to the monthly wages 
bill of each mill will be a wise investment and a good price for the 
eventual prosperity and improvement of the trade. A deliberate 
adoption of a system that will lead to considerable unemployment 
makes it reasonable that the persons adopting it should do something 
to give financial help to the discharged worker in the manner suggested. 

(3) Care should be taken by the Millowners to see that the scheme 
is introduced gradually as regards the reduction of staff so that the 
consequent unemployment may be spread over a period of time and 
not caused suddenly. 

(4) Pending the full introduction of the scheme, a mill might follow 
what is a common practice in the reeling and winding departments, 
viz., employ more hands than are required, so that the workers, who 
do not do a full day’s work, get a reduced wages. 

The above suggestions are intended to be mainly preliminary to any 
large extension of the “ Efficiency ’’ system likely to result in a considerable 
amount of unemployment. 

WEAVERS’ WAGES 

In discussing the proposed wage-cut the Committee make the suggestion 
that possible economies in management might be effected by an amalganaa- • 
tion of mills such as recently took place in Lancashire, or by a less extensive 
sclieme for a combination to regulate the production of certain classes 
Jig^ds and their export and sJe. On the other hand the Committee 
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have rejected the contention that the wage-cut is unjustifiable because 
all possible economies in management have not been effected, or because 
the Millowners failed to make proper provision in boom times for a future 
depression in the industry such as now exists. After a survey of statistical 
and other information the Committee hold that while there has been some 
improvement in the condition of the mill industry during the years 
1926-27 and 1927-28, and the prospect is more hopeful than it was in the 
antecedent period, the depression in the industry is still undoubtedly 
prevalent. 

On the question of weavers’ wages the Committee state that there are 
grounds for saying that the rise in the weaver’s wage since 1914 is much 
higher than the rise in the cost of living and that the weavers’ wages 
have risen in a higher proportion—at least 10 per cent.—than those of 
other male operatives. But objections can be urged against making a 
cut in view of the fact that their wages have remained at the same level 
for nearly eight years and the fall in the cost of living has remained 
substantially at the present level since the beginning of 1923. The 
disparity between the weavers’ wages and spinners’ wages exists in some 
other countries and is even higher in some places in India. While such 
a disparity is consonant with the extra skill required of a weaver, its 
percentage increase is higher than that existing in most countries and it 
can therefore be said to be excessive. 

The Committee have discussed at length the Standing Orders put forward 
by the Millowners* Association and made various amendments thereto. 
The most important of the Standing Orders as now amended are as follows : 

Provision is made for a regular system of granting leave and while 
the present hours of work, viz., from 7 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 
6 p.m. are retained, they may be modified with the approval of the Factory 
Inspector and the consent of the operatives or their representatives so 
as to allow of a morning recess in addition to the mid-day one. 

One of the most important of the Standing Orders refers to the question 
of “ playing-off ” and this was considered by the Committee at some 
length. The Committee proposed a Standing Order on this point— 

“ The Company may at any time or times and 
(a) for any period or periods at their discretion in the event of a 
strike, fire, catastrophe, epidemic or other emergency rendering it 
necessary or advisable to do so, and 

{b) for a period not exceeding two days in the event of the state of 
the trade rendering it necessary to do so, 
stop any machine or machines, department or departments. The operatives 
employed on those machines or in those departments will be “ played off ” 
/,c„ temporarily stopped without notice and without compensation in lieu 
of notice, provided that an employee “ played off ” for a period longer 
than seven days may leave the Company’s service on intimation of his 
intention to do so, without any further notice. The employees so “ played 
off ” are not to be considered as dismissed from service, but are temporarily 
unemployed and will not be entitled to wages during such unemployment^ 
except to the extent mentioned in Order 13-A. ^ch employees will be 
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given the first chance of work again on the resumption of work on such 
machines or departments. 

In the event of a stoppage of any machine or department under Order 

13 during working hours, the operatives affected shall be informed, as 
soon as practicable, when ^ork will be resumed and whether they are to 
remain or leave the mill. The period of detention in the mill shall not 
ordinarily exceed one hour after the commencement of the stoppage. 
If the period of detention does not exceed one hour, operatives so detained 
shall not be paid for the period of detention. If the period of detention 
in the mill exceeds one hour, operatives so detained shall be entitled to 
receive wages for the whole of the time during which they are detained in 
the mill as a result of the stoppage. In the case of piece-workers, the 
average daily earnings for the previous month shall be taken to be the 
wages for 10 hours. ” 

Rules with regard to notice are as follows :— 

“ The service of any operative may be terminated by 14 days* notice 
or by payment of 13 days’ wages in lieu of notice. If he draws wages on 
a piece rate basis, the 13 days’ wages shall be computed on the average 
daily earnings of such operative for the previous calendar month. 

Any operative desirous of leaving the G)mpany’s service shall give 

14 days’ notice to the Head of the Department concerned. The wages 
due to such an operative must if possible, be paid on the day the notice 
expires and in any case within three days after the expiry of the notice. 
If any permanent operative leaves without notice, he shall be liable to 
forfeit by way of liquidated damages at the discretion of the Manager 
the whole or part of the wages due to him for the 14 days immediately 
prior to his so leaving, provided that no such order of forfeiture shall 
be passed without giving the operative an opportunity of being heard, if 
he is present or his attendance can be procured without undue difficulty.” 

QUESTION OF DAMAGED CLOTH 

Another important rule proposed by the Committee is that the mill shall 
not be entitled to debit a weaver’s wages with the cost of cloth damaged 
by his negligence, unless he elects to take it over on those terms. Other¬ 
wise the Company may deduct from his wages an amount corresponding 
to the estimated loss caused to it by such negligence, provided that, if 
the proposed deduction exceeds a sum to be settled hereafter, or the 
weaver disputes the damage being due to his negligence, the deduction 
shall not be made by an officer of the Company lower in rank than an 
Assistant Weaving Master. If the weaver disputes his liability there 
should be a joint examination of the damaged cloth by a representative 
of the mill and a representative of the weavers. The latter may be an 
official of a registered trade union. If they agree the Manager shall 
accept their decision. If they disagree and there is no independent person 
to whom the Manager and the weavers’ representative agree to refer the 
dispute, the Manager shall decide what amount shall be deducted from 
the weavers* wages. 

The Committee does not support the abolition of fines and point out 
that the L^islature is considering this matter. Striking work without 
notice or inciting others to do so can rightly be treated as misconduct 
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rendering an operative liable to dismissaL The total amount of fines 
shall in no case exceed two per cent, of the operatives total earnings 
for that month and all fines imposed will be credited to a Welfare Fund 
and utilised for such benefit or benefits to the operatives as the Company 
may determine. The Committee consider that the Standing Orders 
should not be rescinded or altered unless at least two months’ clear notice 
has been posted up in the vernacular and objections or suggestions put 
forward by the operatives or their representatives within one month 
after the posting up of the notice have been considered by the Company. 
The Millowners* Association must also signify its assent in writing to the 
proposal and the alterations will not be given effect to until after fourteen 
days’ notice has been given to the workers. 

As regards the 17 demands the Committee state that they would not 
be justified in importing the principle of a minimum wage to the extent 
demanded, viz,, the fixing of a definite standard of Rs. 30 below which 
the wages of no mill-operative in Bombay should fall, but should confine 
themselves to seeing that there was no diminution in the wages of operatives 
who have been hitherto getting a low pay, and that relief is given in those 
cases where they were unduly low. The principle of equality of pay for 
males and females cannot properly be applied in this enquiry, and the 
Committee would not be justified in going beyond seeing that the lowest 
pay of a woman under the Standardisation Scheme is sufficient to enable 
her to maintain herself without dependants. The Committee favour the 
proposal to consolidate the existing high prices allowance with the original 
wages, subject to the understanding that this will not affect any prospective 
revision of wages according to the cost of living. 

In conclusion the Committee state : “ We have endeavoured to deal 
comprehensively, and at the same time concisely, with all the wide 
points that are involved in the questions referred to us for opinion, but 
we are conscious that we may have failed to notice in our report some of 
the arguments raised before us. It would, however, have made it unduly 
long to deal with everything that was discussed at our sittings, and we 
believe we have dealt with all the important points. We hop)e our report 
will be of utility, not only to the Millowners and the workers and their 
representatives, but also to Government and the public in aiding them to 
form a proper opinion upon the disputes, which led to this Enquiry. 
We think we can claim that both sides were given ample opportunities 
to place their full cases before us ; and even if the Enquiry serves no 
other useful purpose, it has resulted in the two sides getting nearer 
an agreement than they were in October 1928.” 

The price of the report is 13 annas and copies may be obtained from 
the Government Book Depot, Charni Road Gardens, Bombay. 
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Seamen in Bombay 

On page 410 of the January 1928 Issue of the Labour Gazette it was stated 
in connection with the activities of the Indian Seamen s Union that an 
enquiry into the conditions of life and work of seamen in Bombay had 
been undertaken by Mr. P. G. Kanekar of the Bombay Social Service 
League. A Report* containing the results of the enquiry has now been 
published. In the course of the enquiry 26 lodging houses for seamen in 
various localities were visited and in all 243 statements were taken from 
seamen of different classes and creeds. The seamen covered by the 
enquiry fall into three occupational classes* viz.,, Saloon workers. Deck 
workers and Engine Room workers and consisted of Goans, Konkani 
Muhammadans, Kharwas, Punjabis and Muhammadans from Malabar, 
South Kanara and Bengal. Among the seamen in Bombay there are also 
some Bombay Muhammadans and a few from Muscat, 

THE GOAN SEAMEN 

The seamen coming from Goa are generally employed as Saloon workers 
and live in Kurs. The members of each Kur belong to a particular village 
in Goa and the bond of unity among them is very strong. Some of the 
Kurs are so big that large buildings are occupied by them for which a 
monthly rent of Rs, 500 to Rs. 600 is paid. The Kurs are run on 
co-oj>erative lines and the funds of the Kurs are utilised for the benefit of 
the members. Some Kurs provide for death benefits and advance loans to 
their members on easy rates of interest ranging from 5 to 9 per cent, per 
annum. On account of this facility the Goan seamen very rarely resort 
to MarWaris for obtaining loans. The monthly rent payable by a seaman 
living in a Kur varies from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2 per month. Boarding in 
Kurs is optional. The monthly food charges for Goan seamen vary from 
Rs. 16 to Rs. 30. In one Kur, however, the monthly charges for two 
meals a day were reported to be Rs, 7 only. The Kur organization is a 
great blessing to Goan seamen. A small shrine dedicated to the Patron 
Saint of the village is to be found in each Kur and the place thus serves 
also as a Chapel. 

During the enquiry 109 statements from seamen at different Kurs were 
taken. Despite the facilities for easy credit loans, only 2 of the 109 seamen 
were free from debt. This state of affairs is attributed partly to 
unemployment and partly to the costly social customs such as marriages 
of daughters for which the common amount of dowry is Rs. 2000. 

Many of the Goan seamen are unemployed for several months and 
not a few are without employment for over a year. In some cases the 
period of unemployment has lasted 3 or 4 years. The Saloon workers 
who supplied information are reported to have complained against the 
present system of recruitment whereby they are obliged to pay bribes in 
securing employment, the amount payable being one month s wages each 
time. 

* Obtainable from the Servant* of India Society’s Home, Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay, 
pp* 44. Price Annas 8. 
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IHE KHARWA SEAMEN 

These are the only Hindu Seamen In Bombay and come from Surat, 
Daman and the adjoining territory. They are Deck workers. Their 
lodging houses are called lattis but there are at present not many of them 
in Bombay as the Kharwas do not stay in the City except when the 
prospect of employment is near. Two lattis were visited during the course 
of the enquiry, where the rent paid by each member varied from Rs. 1 -4-0 
to Rs. 2 per month. The monthly boarding charges of Kharwa seamen 
amount to Rs. 15 or Rs. 16. In all 12 statements were taken from the 
Kharwas and it was found that only one of them was free from debt. 
Those who were indebted pay interest at the rate of 12 per cent, to 36 per 
cent, per annum. A large majority of the Kharwa seamen are 
unemployed as can be seen from the fact that at one of the lattis visited the 
number of members staying in Bombay was 60, the number employed 
abroad was 350 and the number of those who were at their native villages 
was about 1000. In a certain number of cases the duration of 
unemployment extended over three years. The principal grievance of these 
seamen also is that they have to pay heavy bribes for securing employment. 

THE KONKANI MUHAMMADAN SEAMEN 

These seamen come from the districts of Kolaba and Ratnagiri and are 
mostly Engine Room workers. They live in lodging houses also called 
lattis which are conducted privately and with no regular membership. 
The monthly rent is Re. 1 or more and no arrangement for boarding is 
generally made. Statements were taken from 36 persons, residing in 
6 lattis, of whom 8 were found to be free from debt. Of those who were 
indebted, some paid interest at rates ranging from 12 to 150 per cent, 
whereas others paid at the rate of 12 to 36 per cent. A number of these 
seamen are without employment for months and some for over a year. 
These seamen also have to pay heavy bribes for securing employment. 

OTHER MUHAMMADAN SEAMEN 

Tlie Muhammadan seamen from Bombay proper and from Malabar, 
South Kanara and Bengal as well as those from Muscat are included in 
this group. They are either Deck workers or Engine Room workers 
and live in lattis. In the course of the enquiry statements were obtained 
from 42 men in this group. The usual rent paid by them is Rs. 2 per 
month but in one latti the rent is Rs. 4 for the first month and Rs. 2 
afterwards. There are no boarding arrangements in these lattis. Many 
of these men are indebted to Marwaris and pay interest at rates varying 
from 37i per cent, to 150 per cent. Unemployment prevails amongst 
them and out of those covered by the enquiry some had been unemployed 
for over a year. It is reported that owing to want of employment at sea 
some of these seamen tried to get jobs on daily wages in the docks but were 
unsuccessful. The men complained that it was not possible to obtain 
employment either on the Deck or in the Engine Room of a ship without 
offering bribes. 
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THE PUNJABI SEAMEN 

These seamen constitute a large portion of the Engine Room workers 
and live in lodging houses known as Deras. Each man pays a monthly 
rent of Re. 1. There are no boarding arrangements in any of the Deras 
and accommodation is not sufficient as they are primarily meant for 
keeping the seamen s kit and to serve as sick rooms for such of the members 
as are in need of them. As compared with the Kurs and the Lattis, ^he 
Deras are very insanitary. Statements were taken from 43 Punjabi 
seamen residing in the Deras and it was found that only 4 of them were 
free from debt. The lowest amount of debt was Rs. 12 and the highest 
Rs. 4000. Indebtedness to the extent of Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 was very 
common. The highest rate of interest paid was 150 per cent, and the 
lowest was 25 per cent. The problem of unemployment is very serious 
amongst these people. Many of them are unemployed for a long time and 
are unable even to return to their homes owing to poverty. Most of these 
men are unemployed for periods ranging from 6 months to 2 years. 
Several of these men complained that they had to pay heavy bribes ranging 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 for securing jobs. 

SUGGESTIONS REGARDING CAUSES AND REMEDIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AMONG SEAMEN 

The report points out that the problem of unemployment amongst 
seamen in Bombay cannot be separated and treated effectively, as un¬ 
employment is a national problem. The presence in Bombay of men 
from various parts of India seeking employment at sea points to the fact 
that the men cannot secure employment on land in their native places. 
These men are not sea-faring men by habit, tradition or tastes but become 
seamen only because they are not able to secure any better employment, 
TTie maritime labour market in Bombay has thus become congested and 
the supply of labour has exceeded the demand. 

The method suggested for dealing with the problem is the rationalization 
of the methods of recruitment of seamen. It is pointed out that from the 
evidence collected during the enquiry, there is no doubt that bribes are 
paid by seamen for securing jobs and that employment is often offered 
to the highest bidder. The result of this method is that the man who is 
really in need cannot afford to pay anything and remains unemployed. 
The report appeals to Government to take the matter in hand and bring 
the offenders to book. The Union of seamen, it is suggested, can also 
do something to stop the existing evils of recruitment. It is pointed out 
that the establishment of an employment bureau as recommended by the 
Clow Committee would remedy some of the present evils and a recom¬ 
mendation has been made for the setting up of Advisory Committees of 
representatives of shipowners and seamen as contemplated by the Genoa 
Convention. 

The Report also contains the following valuable Appendices :— 

(1) The systems of recruiting seamen at Bombay and Calcutta ; 

(2) Existing legal measures for the protection of seamen ; 

(3) Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Qmference with regard to the conditions of seamen 
and 
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(4) Resolutions passed in the Legislative Assembly regarding Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference on questions relating to seamen. 


Old Age Pensions in South Africa 

The Old Age Pensions Act which was adopted in the Union of South 
Africa during the parliamentary session of 1928, came definitely into 
force on January 1, 1929. The provisions of the Act follow the main 
recommendations of the special commission on Old Age Pensions. 
After the passing of the Act, six commissioners were appointed to organize 
the work of its administration. These officers ceased to function on 
January 1, and the administration of the Act is now centralized at the 
head pensions office at Pretoria. The magistrates in all districts except 
six, have been appointed to act as District Officers, special arrangements 
being made for the more populous centres. Application forms are 
obtainable on application to the magistrates, postmasters and officers in 
charge of police stations. They may be submitted by any white or 
coloured person who attained the age of 65 on or before January 1, 1929. 
Applicants must be domiciled and resident of the Union at the time of 
application, and must have been British subjects for five years, and 
ordinarily resident in the Union for fifteen out of the twenty years 
immediately preceding the date of application. Pensions cannot be 
assigned, transferred, pledged or hypothecated, or attached. They may 
be suspended in the event of misconduct and are not payable when 
pensioners are confined in a mental hospital, prison, etc. If it is deemed 
to be inadvisable to pay a pension to a pensioner direct, payment may be 
made to some person acting on his behalf. Pensions may be paid to 
institutions such as hospitals and homes for old people in respect of 
pensioners supported and under treatment in these institutions. 

A pension will be discontinued in respect of any absence of the pensioner 
from the Union in excess of sixty consecutive days, unless reciprocal 
arrangements have been entered into with the country in which he is 
living during his absence. 

Machinery will be set up for the review of pension awards where the 
circumstances of the pensioners may be changed. At any time subsequent 
to the award of the pension the commissioner may require the pensioner 
to furnish him with a statement of his means, and if after investigation 
the commissioner is satisfied that the pension be discontinued, increased 
or reduced, he may take action accordingly. 

Old age pensions are granted to persons of small means who have 
reached the age of 65 years. The pensions for Europeans is £30 per 
annum and for coloured persons (not including natives), £18 per annum, 
the means limit being £54 and £36 respectively. If the income is below 
£24 and £18 respectively, the full pension is paid, and as the means 
increase to £51 and £33 respectively, the pension is reduced in the same 
proportion. {From ^^Labour GarcWc,” Canada, January I929») 
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Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 

Returns for the Fourth Quarter 

(Continued from page 599 of the February 1929 issue) 

The G.l.P. Railway Cabin Staff Union. —There was a fall from Rs. 49 
to Rs. 31 in the average monthly income of the Union during the quarter 
as compared with the previous quarter while the average monthly 
expenditure increased from Rs. 15 to Rs. 51. Two meetings of the 
Managing Gimmittee were held during the quarter at which the Report 
of the All India Railwaymen’s Federation held at Simla was adopted, 
and the grievances of the Cabin Staff were formulated with a view to 
representing them to the administration. The Union made several 
representations to the Agent, G.l.P. Railway, regarding the grievances 
of the Cabin Staff relating to pay, long hours of duty, leave rules, medical 
re-examination, stoppage of trains, supply of uniforms, etc. It is 
reported that the grievances are under the consideration of the Agent. 

The All-India and Burma Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway Services 
Association. —The membership of this Union increased by 50 durfng the 
quarter and stood at 284, on the 1st December 1928. There was a 
corresponding increase in the monthly income and expenditure. The 
Annual Delegates’ Meeting was held* at Lahore on the 22nd, 23rd and 
24th October 1928. The delegates were composed of members from the 
G.I.P., B.B. & C.I.. N.W.. B.N.. S.I.. and M. & S.M. Railways. The 
meeting discussed questions connected with the administration of the 
Association and the revision of the rules. The Union reports that through 
the kindness of the Mechanical Engineer, N.W. Railway, the delegates 
were allowed to visit the Mogulpura workshops where they spent a very 
enjoyable time. The usual Branch Meetings were held regularly every 
month and the Executive Committee Meetings were held four times 
during the quarter. 

The G.LP. Railway Audit Staff Union. —The membership of this 
Union rose to 300 during the quarter as compared with 274 during the 
previous quarter. The increase is reported to be due to the successful 
representation made to the authorities in regard to the threatened reduc¬ 
tion of pay in the month of October 1928 in the grades of some clerks. 
The average monthly income and the average monthly expenditure both 
increased and were Rs. 65 and Rs. 43 respectively. An application for 
recognition was made to the Accountant General, Railways, New Delhi, 
on the 25th August and it is reported that the question had been referred 
to the Auditor General. Owing to want of recognition, several 
representations made regarding Inadequate pay and unsatisfactory leave 
rules are reported to have neither been considered nor replied to by the 
authorities. In the month of October 1928, the Chief Auditor notified 
some 48 clerks of the Trffilc Audit Section that their pay would be 
reduced with effect from the next month by approximately about Rs. 20 
each on account of the reduction in establishment consequent on the 
transfer of the entire Foreign Traffic Audit Section to the Clearing House 
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at Delhi* This created deep resentment and discontent amongst the 
staff and the Union took up the matter and brought the alleged injustice 
to the notice of the Accountant General, Railways, by means of a series 
of letters and telegrams and, as a result, sanction was ultimately accorded 
not to cut the pay of the clerks in question. 

The Bombay Dock Workers' Union. —(Subsequently changed to the 
R.I.M. Dock Workers’ Union.) The membership figure increased from 
801 in the previous quarter to 839 during the quarter under review. 
Three meetings of the Executive Council were held when it was resolved 
to change the name of the Union into “ The R.I.M. Dock Workers’ 
Union, Bombay.” It was proposed to request Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., 
to move a resolution in the Legislative Assembly regarding provident 
fund, gratuity, better leave rules, security of service, etc., for the R.I.M. 
Dock workers, but the proposal was held in abeyance pending the 
recognition of the Union by the Government of India. The views of 
the Union on the Trade Disputes Bill and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Amendment Bill were formulated and approved by the meeting for being 
submitted to Government. An Extraordinary General Meeting was 
held at Elphinstone Garden on the 16th October 1928. when resolutions 
approving the change of the Union’s name to “ R.I.M. Dock Workers’ 
Union, ” Bombay, and certain changes in the constitution and rules of the 
Union, were passed. Representat;jons for the grant of gratuity were 
made to the Director, R.I.M., Bombay, in seven cases, and in two of these 
cases replies were received to the effect that the matter had been referred 
to the Simla office for consideration. A representation regarding 
retrenchment of certain workers was also made to the authorities who, 
however, replied stating that owing to shortage of work retrenchment 
was inevitable but that when vacancies arose the retrenched men would 
be considered for appointment. 

The Bombay Mill Workers' Union. —The membership improved to 
848 as compared with 738 during the previous quarter. The average 
monthly income and the average monthly expenditure, which amounted 
to only Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 respectively during the previous quarter increased 
to Rs. 83 and Rs. 19 respectively during the quarter under review. Six 
Managing Committee Meetings and one General Meeting were held 
and the President visited various mills in order to secure redress of 
grievances of the members of the Union. 

The Tramwaymen's Union. —The membership rose from 769 to 824 
during the quarter under review. The average monthly income amounted 
to Rs. 123 and the average monthly expenditure to Rs. 61. A general 
meeting was held on the 26th November 1928, when the result of the depu¬ 
tation which had waited on the General Manager of the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, on the 14th November 1928 
was communicated to the members. A small brochure setting forth 
briefly the questions and answers that were interchanged between the 
Union’s deputation and the representatives of the management, was 
pt^blished in English and Marathi and was distributed to all the employees 
of the. Company. 
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The Bombay Branch of the All‘-India Telegraph Union. —The member¬ 
ship of this Union was almost stationary and stood at 139 on the 
Ist December 1928. The rates of membership fees were reduced and 
the new scale adopted is as follows :— 

Those drawing monthly salary of Rs. 150 and more .. Re. 1 

,, ,, between Rs. lOOand Rs. 150 .. As. 12 

„ ,, „ Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 .. As. 8 

,, „ less than Rs. 50 .. As. 4 

The average monthly income amounted to Rs. 70 and the average 
monthly expenditure to Rs. 56. Representations were made to the 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. New Delhi, regarding the 
pay of two B-cadre clerks employed in the Sewri Telegraph Stores, 
Bombay, and the blocking of clerks in the Central Telegraph Office for 
two years at Rs. 76. The Hon*ble Member in charge of the Department 
of Industries and Labour, New Delhi, was also addressed regarding the 
revision of pay and prospects of clerks employed in the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay. In all the three cases, the matter is reported to be under 
consideration by the authorities concerned. The monthly organ of the 
Union, namely, ** The Telegraph Messenger ” continued to be published, 
ventilating grievances of the staff regarding hours of work and grades of 
pay and leave rules. 

T he Bombay Telephone Company s Employees Union. —There was practi - 
cally no change in the membership of the Union during the quarter. The 
average monthly income amounted to Rs. 45 and the average monthly 
expenditure to Rs. 28 as against the corresponding figures of Rs. 67 and 
Rs. 4 for the previous quarter. An extraordinary General Meeting 
was held on the 6th October 1928 under the presidentship of Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, to protest against the attitude of the Bombay Telephone Company, 
Limited, in not considering the two demands made by the Union, namely, 
(I) the alteration In the provident fund rules, and^ (2) the amendment 
of rules regarding privilege leave, to the Union s satisfaction. The 
management was asked to amend clauses 14 and 30 of the provident fund 
rules so as to entitle every employee of the Company to the Company s 
contribution after 5 years of service instead of after 15 years as at present, 
and also that the original practice of taking over one month s pay for 
each employee towards the provident fund be restored m place of the 
present system of deducting one anna in the rupee per month. It was 
also represented to the authorities (1) that the period of privilege leave 
that an employee could enjoy should be increased from 14 days to one 
month in a year and that it should be left to the option of the employee 
to enjoy the same when due or to accumulate it for three years, and 
that for the better understanding of the staff, the various grades of pay, 
with minima and maxima, should be defined and notified, as the want o 
such information created misgivings in the minds of the staff regarding 
seniority and periodical increases of pay. As a result of these representa¬ 
tions. the management agreed to allow privilege leave to accumulate 
up to a maximum of 28 days subject to the condition that the accumulated 
leave should be availed of by the employee within one year ot its 
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having accumulated. The management also undertook to put up notices 
showing the graded scales of pay. 

The G,LP, Railway Mechanical Department Office Staffi Union .—^An 
increase of 29 was recorded in the membership of this Union during the 
quarter which stood at 216 as at 1st December 1928. The average 
monthly income and the average monthly expenditure amounted to Rs. 49 
and Rs. 37 respectively. A meeting of the Managing Committee was held 
with a view to drafting a representation to the Agent, G.I.P. Railway on 
the question of the grievances of the members. A representation was 
submitted to the Agent requesting the grant of official recognition to the 
union which was registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, on 
the 13th October 1928. The Agent replied that in view of the fact that 
the G.I.P. Railway Staff Union (the Federation of which this Union is a 
member) was already accorded recognition, it was not necessary that 
separate recognition should be accorded to each affiliated Union. 

AHMED ABAD 

The activities of the Unions of cotton mill operatives in Ahmedabad 
which are under the control of the local Labour Union have been dealt 
with in the article under the heading “ Federations of Trade Unions ” 
published in the February 1929 issue of the Labour Gazette. 

The B.B. & C.I. Railway Employees Association. —The membership 
of this Union increased from 5664 to 6032. The work of general 
organisation was continued by the Secretary visiting several railway 
districts. Since the Union was recognized by the Agent, several 
grievances were represented to the authorities and redress obtained in 
some cases. Two circular letters were issued to the members of the 
Association. These circulars give in detail the demands of the locomotive 
staff of the broad gauge and of the traffic staff of the Bombay district, the 
grievances in regard to leave and the heavy penalties inflicted on the traffic 
staff of Mhow district, the housing difficulties of the goods shed statf at 
Indore and the hardships of the luggage hamals at Ahmedabad in regard 
to pay, hours of work, leave, etc. It is understood that a Staff Officer has 
been attached to the Railway Agent’s Office to deal with all questions 
addressed by the employees’ Unions, to the Agent. 

The Ahmedabad Postal and R.M.S. Union. —The membership of this 
Union increased by 15—from 145 to 160. One of the resolutions passed 
by the Union relates to the question of placing the clerks of the post office 
on the same footing as telegraphists. Another resolution demands that 
the posts of Town Inspectors should be filled up strictly according to 
seniority and qualifications, and protests against reinstating displaced 
officials without regard for qualifications. 

The Gujarat Postmen s Union. —^At a meeting held on 18th October 1928 
this Union passed resolutions demanding a revised scale of pay and house** 
rent for postmen, etc. The revised scale of pay demanded is as follows :— 

Rs. 

Overseers .. .. 75—5—110 

Readers .. 70—5—110 

Postmen .. .. 30— 2 —70 

Packers and Mail Peons .. 25—1—40 
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A house-rent allowance of Rs. 8 is demanded in place of the present 
allowance of Rs. 4 per mensem. 

KARACHI 

The N.W. Railway (Recognised) Union. —^The membership declined 
from 2000 reported for the previous quarter to 955 during the quarter 
under review. The rates of membership fees are as follows:— 


Those 

earning Rs. 20 and below 

.. As. 1 

•> 

„ between Rs. 21 and Rs. 40 

.... 2 

ft 

>. 41 „ 80 .. 

.... 4 

9 * 

.. 81 .. 120 .. 

.... 6 

99 

.. 121 „ 200 .. 

.... 8 

99 

. 201 ,.300 .. 

.. ..12 

99 

„ above „ 300 

..Re. 1 


The average monthly income amounted to Rs. 167 and the average 
monthly expenditure to Rs. 172. The Secretaries of the Union tour^ 
the districts covered by the N.W. Railway in order to enrol more members 
on the line. Three meetings of the general body were held at which 
various grievances of the staff were discussed. Representations were made 
to the Railway authorities regarding the grievances of individual members 
but only in a few cases was redress obtained while the other cases are 
reported to be still under correspondence. 


The Karachi Municipal Sweepers* Union .—The membership increased 
from 870 in the previous quarter to 900 as at 1st December 1928. The 
average monthly income from all sources amounted to Rs. 333 and the 
average monthly expenditure to Rs.344. Representations regarding alleged 
malpractices and illtreatment by the officials of the Municipality were 
brought to the notice of the authorities. As a result of the endeavours of 
the Union (1) the Drainage Department men were granted a half day’s 
weekly rest, (2) the hours of work for mud coolies were fixed, (3) the pay¬ 
ment of wage*? was regularised and the 11th day of the month was fixed for 
payment, and (4) electric lights were provided in the sweepers’ quarters. 
A case regarding the men of the Garden Department whose wages were 
required to be put on a par with their fellow workers in the Health 
Department was reported to be still pending final disposal. 


Legal help was given to two members. Arrangements were made for 
the propagation of physical culture amongst the members and a Co¬ 
operative Credit Society was started. The second quarterly meeting was 
held on the 28th October 1928 which was attended by about 400 members. 
After adopting the report of the work done during the previous quarter, 
speeches were made by the officials of the Union emphasizing the need for 
social reform and complete abstenance from drink. The President, 
Mr. Narandas Anandji Bechar, M.L.C., welcomed the presence of women 
members at the meeting, exhorted the members to enrol themselves as 
members of the newly formed Co-operative Society in order that they 
might save themselves from chronic indebtedness and explained to them 
the necessity of being very regular in their work, pointing out that the 
success of their efforts mainly depended upon their loyalty to their work, 

MO R 35—5 
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The Karachi Port Trust Labour Union. —This Union was formed in 
November 1928 and was registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act 
on the 28th February 1929. A General Meeting of the members was held 
on the 9th December at which the office-bearers and the members of the 
Managing Committee representing different departments were elected. 
A resolution was passed requesting the Karachi Port Trust to allot one 
tenement in their buildings for the use of the Union’s office in Keamari 
village, on usual rent. 

POONA 

The Military Accounts Association, —The membership rose from 1529 
in the previous quarter to 1738 during the quarter under review. The 
average monthly income and the average monthly expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 465 and Rs. 218 respectively. Three meetings of the Managing 
Committee were held and the grievances of the members were represented 
to the authorities concerned. Branches of the Union were opened at 
Bareilly, Jullundur and Lahore. The quarterly magazine called The 
Military Accounts Association News conducted by the Association 
continued to be published during the quarter. The audited accounts 
of receipts and expenditure for the months June to August 1928 show that 
the total receipts and expenses for the period amounted to Rs. 1437-3-1 
and Rs. 417-3-7 respectively, leaving a balance which together with the 
amount at the credit of the Union’s account on the 1st June 1928, 
amounted to Rs. 5776-10-4. 

The Poona Postal and R,M,S. Union, —Two meetings of the General 
Body were held during the quarter and the following questions were 
discussed : (I) Duty allowance to Postal signallers, clerks in the office 
of the Divisional Superintendent of Post Offices, correspondence 
clerks in the First Class Head Offices and clerks working in the Accounts 
Branch of the Head Office ; and (2) recruitment in the Circle Offices and 
the Director-General’s Office. Representations were made to the 
authorities for the appointment of the Accountant of the Poona Head 
Office to be converted into that of a Selection Grade appointment, and 
this was granted with effect from the 1st November 1928. Certain 
inconsistencies in the declaration of examinations for Selection Grade 
appointments. Reserve Clerks and Accountants were pointed out, and, 
as a result, the first examination for selection grade appointments was 
postponed till March 1929. The question of exemption from furnishing 
fresh security bonds in the case of officials who had furnished a personal 
security bond issued by an Insurance Company, was represented but no 
reply is reported to have yet been received. A memorandum showing 
the defects in the Time Test introduced in the Post Offices was prepared 
and the Special Duty Officer appointed by the Government of India in 
this behalf was interviewed by the representatives of the Union. The 
monthly publication entitled The Poona Post and R.MS, Union 
continued to be published during the quarter as usual. Some of the more 
important questions dealt with in the issues of the above publication are 
(1) Fidelity Bonds by Insurance Companies, (2) Uncertainty of Conditions 
of several Departmental Examinations, (3) Joining Time of Officials 
under orders of transfer within five miles, (4) Time Tests, and 
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^5) Control over the Sorting work done in the Post Offices and the 
R.M*S. at Poona. 

The Poona R.M,S» B^Division Branch (of the AlTIndia including 
Burma Postal and RMS. Union). —This Union, which was brought 
into existence on the Ist April 1926 has a membership of 303. The 
rates of subscription are as follows :— 

^ As. 8 per month per member in clerical cadre. 

As. 2 „ „ Mall Guard. 

As. I „ van peon, porter, etc. 

The average monthly income from all sources amounted to Rs. 152 
and the average monthly expenditure to Rs. 81. Three ordinary and 
one special general meetings were held. A delegate was elected to 
attend the Rangoon session of the All-India Postal and R.M.S. 
Conference and an amount of Rs. 150 was voted out of the funds of the 
Provincial Association towards the relief of the mill workers in Bombay 
during the strike. The ‘‘ RAiS. B~Dicision Circular ’’ continued to be 
published as usual. 

The Poona District Postmen s and Lower Grade Staff Union. —There 
was a slight fall in the membership from 345 reported for the previous 
quarter to 336 during the quarter under review. An experienced 
Organiser of Trade Unions was appointed (I) to look after all the affairs 
of the Union, as the workers themselves were not able to carry on the 
work of organisation owing to alleged obstruction from departmental 
authorities, (2) in order that the Union’s office might be regularly kept 
open, and (3) to see that the grievances of the members were attended 
to promptly. A long-standing grievance of Postmen regarding carriage 
of parcels of heavy weight for delivery was represented to the Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, with success. 

NASIK 

The Nasik Divisional Postmen s and Lower-Grade Staff Union. —The 
membership increased from 73 to 105 during the quarter. Almost 
every month meetings of the members of the Managing Committee 
were held and the Annual General Meeting was held on the 11th November 
1928 when the Annual Report and the Balance Sheet were adopted. The 
members felt the necessity of opening a branch of the Union for the 
benefit of the members working at Thanaand in its vicinity, and it was agreed 
to open a branch accordingly. As a result of the representation of the 
grievances of the members to the authorities, a concession of pie-money 
to signallers at Deolali was secured ; and provision of quarters for the 
staff at Deolali and Manmad was promised. Delegates were elected and 
sent to the Annual Provincial Conference held at Satara to represent 
the Union. The Postmaster General and the Deputy Postmaster General, 
Bombay, paid a visit to the Union’s office when the following points were 
discussed with them : (1) Pie-money allowance at Deolali office, (2) the 
grievances of the officials in the Thana District, and (3) house-rent 
allowance for employees at certain places. 

AMBERNATH 

The Ambemath Labour Union .—^The membership declined from 800 ^ 
reported for the previous quarter to 733 during the quarter under review. 

MO R 35— 
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The average monthly income and the average monthly expenditure however 
showed increases over the previous quarter and worked out at Rs. 252 
and Rs. 251 respectively. Seventeen complaints about wages were dealt 
with, out of which 8 were settled in favour of the members. On 
representations being made by the Union, compensation was obtained for 
one worker who met with an accident in the course of his work ; Nahmis 
(washing places) were provided in each room in the Company’s chaiWl 
where the workers resided ; in one case wages for overtime were granted ; 
a fine was refunded in one case ; and a notice served on a workman was 
withdrawn. Legal aid was given to 15 members who were accused of 
having taken part in a fracas on the 10th October 1928. A Co-operative 
Credit Society was started for the benefit of the members 65 of whom 
have joined it. The financial position of the Society can be seen from 
the following figures :— 


Receipts Payments 



Rs. 

a. 

p. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Entrance Fees .. 

68 

0 

0 

In Bank 

.. 550 

0 

0 

Shares 

838 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous 

8 

9 

0 

Loans instalments 

289 

8 

0 

Deposit 

.. 55 

0 

0 

Interest 

18 

1 

0 

Loans 

.. 1,017 

0 

0 

From Bank 

103 

0 

0 

Shares refunded 

28 

8 

0 

Deposits .. 

406 

0 

0 


1,659 

1 

0 





Balance 

64 

0 

0 


1,723 

1 

0 


1,723 

1 

"o 


REST OF THE PRESIDENCY 

Until recently by far the great majority of the remaining Unions in 
the Bombay Presidency outside the Cities of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
were Postal Unions affiliated either to the Bombay Presidency Postal 
and R.M.S. Association or to the Bombay Postmen s and Lower Grade 
Staff Union, The activities of these Unions were more or less confined 
to agitation for the removal of specific grievances and for improvements 
in conditions of service. As separate returns showing the activities of 
several of these affiliated Unions are now available, notes regarding the 
activities of the individual Unions have, however, been given in addition 
to the activities of the two Federations of Postal Unions under the heading 
“ Federations of Trade Unions.” The other Unions include the Kirkee 
Arsenal Workmen s Union at Poona, the Sholapur Branch of the Bombay 
Textile Labour Union, the Sind Workers’ Union, Hyderabad, and the 
Khandesh Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Union, Jalgaon. In view 
of the fact that these Unions and certain others are recent formations and 
most of them have been mainly engaged in drawing up their constitutions 
and rules, they have no interesting activities to report. Endeavours will 
be made however to collect as much information as possible regarding 
Unions in centres outside Bombay and Ahmedabad cities for the next 
quarterly review, to be published in the issue of the Labour Gazette for 

April 1929. 
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Industrial Disputes in India 

Statistics for 1928 

The Government of India in the Department of Industries and Labour 
liave published two bulletins, one containing the statistics of industrial 
disputes in British India during the last quarter of the year 1928 and the 
other containing similar statistics for the whole of that year. The 
statistics for these two periods are dealt with in two parts below. 

1 

STATISTICS FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 
31st DECEMBER 1928 

During the quarter under review there were 82 industrial disputes in 
progress involving 294,877 workpeople and resulting in an aggregate 
time loss of 2,322,577 working-days. The following tables show the 
general effects of the disputes (I) by Provinces and (2) by Classes of 
Establishments :— 


General Effects of Disputes—By Provinces 


Province 

i 

1 

Number of 
disputes 

, i 

! 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved 

Number of 
working 
days lost 

Bombay 


71 1 

272.656 

1,780.311 

Bengal 


9 

20.691 

529,011 

Assam 


1 

1 380 

1,805 

Central Provinces .. 


^ 1 

1,150 

11,450 


Total .. 

J 

82 

294.877 

! 

2,322,577 


General Effects of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 


Class of Establishments 

Number of 
disputes 

1 Number of 
j workpeople 

Numbei of 
working 

i 

involved 

days lost 

i 

Cotton and Woollen Mills 

69 

271,248 

1,755,737 

Jute Mills 

3 

19,694 

524,738 

Others ,. 

10 

3,935 ! 

42,102 

Total .. 

82 

294,877 1 

2,322,577 


The highest peak in respect of the quarterly number of industrial 
disputes in the Bombay Presidency was reached during the quarter under 
review and amounted to 71 or about 87 per cent, of the total number of 
disputes. The number of workpeople involved in these disputes was 
92 per cent, of the total number of workp^ple involved in all the disputes 
-and the resulting time-loss due to these disputes works out at 77 per cent. 
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of the total timc'^loss in all the disputes. Bengal comes next with 
9 disputes affecting about one-thirteenth of the number affected by the 
disputes in the Bombay Presidency and resulting in a time-loss which 
amounted to less than a third as much. If the statistics are considered 
according to classes of establishments, the cotton and woollen mills were 
most frequently affected by disputes, the total number of disputes in these 
mills during the quarter amounting to 69. The time-loss suffered by 
this class of establishments amounted to nearly 76 per cent, of the total 
time-loss. 

CAUSES OF DISPUTES 

About 65 per cent, of the disputes arose over questions relating to wages 
and about 21 per cent, over questions regarding the employment of 
individuals. The causes of the disputes classified (I) by Provinces and 
(2) by Classes of Establishments are given in the two following tables :— 


Causes of Disputes—By Provinces 



Province 

j» 

1 P«y 

Personnel 

L^avc and 
hours 

Otheis 

Bombay 


45 

16 1 

1 

q 

Bengal 


6 

1 

1 

1 

Assam 


..1 1 




Central Provinces 


1 






Total 53 

17 

2 

! 10 


Causes of Disputes—By Classes of E tablishments 


Class of FstablishmentA 

Pey 

Personnel 

Leave and 
hours 

Otheii. 

Cotton and Woollen Mills 

1 45 

15 

1 

8 

Jute Mills 

: 2 


1 1 


Others 

I 6 

i 

2 


2 

1 

Total .. 

i 

17 

2 

10 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES 

During the quarter settlements were arrived at in the case of 75 disputes 
out of the 82 that were in progress. In 30 or 40 per cent, of the disputes 
only were the employees able to secure any concessions. The details 
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of the results (I) by Provinces and (2) by Classes of Establishments are 
as follows :— 

Results of Disputes—By Provinces 


i 

Province 

Number of disputes in which employees 
were 

j Successful successful Unsuccessful 

Number of 
disputes 
in progress 
at end 

Bombay 

16 

t 

10 j 

‘ 38 

7 

Bengal 

• 2 

1 ' 

j 

6 


Assam 


1 

1 ‘ * ' 

1 


Central Prov inccs 

. 1 

' ! 



Total 

IB i 

12 ‘ 

45 

7 


Results of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 


CUbs of Fstablishments 


Number of 'imputes in which employees 

were Number of 

fJ*sputes 

I in progress 

Successful [’"Sul Unsuccessful 


G>tton and Woollen Mills .. 

Jute Mills 

Others 


The following table shows the progress and the general effects of the 
disputes according to months :— 

Progress and General Effects of Disputes according to Months 


November .. 

December .. 

Quarter (October to 
December) 
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II 

STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
3Ist DECEMBER 1928 

The total number of disputes during the year 1928 was 203 which 
involved 506,851 workpeople and resulted in a time-loss amounting to 
31,647,404 working days. The total number of working days lost during 
the year is even greater than the total number of working days lost in 
the 5 preceding years taken together. Besides the General Strike in the 
Bombay Textile Mills which leisted for nearly 6 months, the other prolonged 
strikes during the year were in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur, the East Indian Railway, the South Indian Railway and the 
Fort Gloster Jute Mills, Bengal. The general effects of the disputes 
classified by (1) Provinces and (2) Classes of Establishments are set out 
in the two following tables :— 


General Effects of Disputes—By Provinces 


Province 



! Number of 

1 disputes 

1 Number of 

I workpeople 

1 Number of 

1 working 




! involved 

1 days lost 

Bombay 



1 

1 

111 

318.531 

'24.629.715 

Bengal 



60 

126,575 

3.940.457 

Madras 



7 

19,778 

291,284 

Assam 



5 

1.546 

10,870 

Bihar and Orissa .. 



8 

30,288 

2.523.994 

Burma 



7 

, 3.873 

* 14,426 

Central Provinces.. 



1 

. 1,150 

14,100 

Punjab 



2 

2,163 

173,258 

United Provinces .. 



2 

2,947 

49.3(K) 


Total 


203 

506,851 

31,647.404 

General Effects of Disputes — By Classes of Establishments 




Number of 
disputes 

Number of 

Number of 

Class of Establishments 



workpeople 

involved 

working 
days lost 

Cotton and Woollen Mills 



no 

323,484 

24,851.274 

Jute Mills 



19 

64,524 

1,556,808 

Engineering Workshops 



11 

37,688 

3,148,706 

Railways (including Railway Workshops) 



9 

49,400 

1.874.313 

Mines 



1 

638 

5.104 

Others 



53 

31.117 

211,199 


Total 


203 

506.851 

31.647.404 


Disputes were most frequent in Bombay where 111 or nearly 55 per 
cent, of the total number of disputes occurred during the year, Bengal 
comes next with 60 disputes. The number of workpeople involved in 
the disputes in Bombay was about 2i times the number affected in Bengal 
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while the loss in time was about 6 times as much. Reviewing the statistics 
by classes of establishments, Cotton and Woollen Mills were most affected 
by industrial disputes during the year, 110 or nearly 54 per cent, of the 
total number of disputes occurring in this class of establishments. The 
number of cotton mill operatives Involved is about 64 per cent, of 
the total number workpeople involved in all the disputes and the time- 
loss to the cotton and woollen mill industry amounted to nearly 78 percent, 
of the total time-loss. 

CAUSES OF DISPUTES 

Wages questions were responsible for 109 or 54 per cent, of the total 
number of disputes while 44 or 22 per cent, of the disputes arose over 
questions regarding the employment or dismissal of individuals. The 
following tables show the causes of disputes (1) by Provinces and (2) bv 
Classes of Establishments :— 


Causes of Disputes—By Provinces 


Province 

Pav 

Bonus j Personnel 

Leave and 
hours 

Others 

Bombay 

36 

r 

I 27 

4 

24 

Bengal 

37 

1 1 12 

1 

9 

Madras 

2 

.. i 1 

1 

3 

Assam 

5 




Bihar and Orissa 

3 



3 

Burma 

Central Provinces .. } 

3 

1 



3 

Punjab 

United Provinces 


, 2 


i 

Total . 1 

100 

1 -M 

6 

43 

Causes of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 

Class of Elstablishments 

P.y 

Bonus Personnel 

Leave and 
hours 

Others 

Cotton and Woollen Mills .. | 

36 

28 

_ 

4 

22 

Jute Mills . i 

1 

7 

7 

1 

4 

Engineering Workshops .. 

Railways (including Railway Work- 

6 

’ 1 


4 

shops) 

6 

1 1 


1 

Mines 




1 

Others 

34 

; 7 

t -..- 

1 

11 

Total 

109 

_ 

1 i 44 

. 

6 

43 


About 50 per cent, of the disputes in Bombay, over 60 per cent, of those 
in Bengal and all the 5 disputes in Assam arose over questions regarding 
wages. The only bonus dispute reported during the year occurred in the 
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Railway Workshops in Bengal while 4 out of the 6 disputes which arose 
over questions regarding leave and hours of work took place in Bombay. 
Considering the statistics by Classes of Establishments, disputes over 
questions regarding wages were most frequent in each class of establish¬ 
ments except “ mines ** and disputes due to “ Personnel causes ’ were next 
in the order of frequency. 

RESULTS OF DISPUTES 

Out of the 196 disputes in which settlements were arrived at during the 
year under review, in about one-third of the strikes the employees were 
successful in gaining any concession. In 27 or 14 per cent, of the disputes 
they were able tp gain entire success, and in 41 or 21 per cent, of the 
disputes only partial success. The results from the point of view of 
workers are detailed below according to (1) Provinces and (2) Classes of 
Establishments :— 


Results of Disputes—By Provinces 


Province 

Successful 

Partially 

successful 

UnsuccesS", 

ful 

In 

progress 

Bombay 

20 

13 

69 

7 

Bengal 

6 

10 

44 


Madras 


4 

3 


Assam 

i 

) 

3 


Bihar and Orissa 


3 

5 


Burma 

Central Provinces 


4 

1 

3 


Punjab 

United Provinces 


1 

2 

i 


Total .. 

27 

41 

128 ; 

i 

7 

Results of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 

Class of Establishments 

Successful 

Partially 

successful 

Unsuccess -1 
ful 1 

In 

progress 

Cotton and Wcollcn Mills 

18 

,6 

i 

70 ! 

j 

6 

Jute Mills 

> 

2 

16 


Engineering Workshops .. .. ..j 


2 

9 


Railways (including Railway Workshops) . | 

1 

.. 

8 


Mines .. .. .. .. 1 



1 ! 

.. 

Others .. .. .. ..| 

7 

21 

24 i 

1 

Total ., 

27 

41 

128 i 

7 
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The results of the majority of the disputes in Bombay, Bengal, Assam 
and Bihar and Orissa were unfavourable to the workers. Reconsidering 
the statistics by Classes of Establishments, except in the group “ Others,” 
the majority of disputes in the rest of the establishments ended 
unfavourably to the workers. The only dispute which occurred in the 
mines ended in favour of the employers while in none of the disputes in 
* the engineering workshops were the employees able to secure entire 
success. In 34 or 17 percent, of the disputes settled during the year were 
the cotton mill operatives able to secure either entire or partial success 
while in the case of the jute mills the corresponding percentage 
amounted to 1*5. 

SUMMARIES OF DISPUTES ACCORDING TO MONTHS 

The progress and the general effects of the disputes according to months 
are given in the following table :— 


Progress and General Effects of Disputes according to Months 


Month 

1 

'dumber of Number of 

disputes Number Number of 

m res disputes ; in 'workpeople 

progress djsputes 

. at end ! 

beginning i ; > 

Number of 
working 
days lost 

1 

January ..! 


12 

10 

5 

27,454 

448,059 

Februar> 

> 

17 

19 

3 

29,751 

318,471 

March 

3 

2(> 

19 

10 

47,719 

238.553 

April 

10 

16 

13 

11 

212.103 

2.105.655 

May 

11 

16 

13 

14 

219,794 

5.258.090 

1 

June 

14 

11 

16 

9 

248,411 

5.649.621 

July 

9 

11 

13 

7 

260,539 

5.422.026 

August 

7 

7 

9 

3 

223,492 

5.224.367 

September 

5 

1 

8 

7 

6 

211.162 

I 4.659,985 

October 

i ^ 

13 

14 

3 

190,263 

1 1.505.103 

November 

1 5 

25 1 

i 

10 

58,711 

i 355.490 

December 

' 10 

1 

38 

1 

7 

93,295 

: 461.984 

Whole Year .. 

3 

200 

1% 

1 

‘ 7 

506,851 

,31.647.404 
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The following table shows the results of the disputes according to 
months :— 

Results of Disputes according to Months 


Months 

Successful 

Partially 

successful 

Unsuccess¬ 

ful 

In 

progress 

January 



4 

6 

5 

February 

.. 

2 

4 

13 

3 

March 


1 

2 

16 

10 

April 


1 

1 

13 

11 

May 



6 

7 

14 

June 



5 

II 

9 

July 


4 

1 4 

5 

7 

August 


1 

2 

6 

5 

September 

.. 


1 

6 ! 

6 

October 


3 

4 

7 i 

1 

3 

November 


4 

4 

12 

10 

December 


il 

4 

26 i 

7 


Whole Year .. 

27 

41 

128 i 

7 


Arbitration and Conciliation 

While attempts are being made, in the face of many obstacles, to perfect 
a channel of approach between employers and employed in this country, 
a number of schemes for ensuring effective arbitration in labour disputes 
are under review on the G>ntinent. In Germany it is believed that, as a 
result of the litigation in connexion with the award in the Ruhr dispute, 
changes will be demanded in the present system of compulsory arbitration. 
Meanwhile the Textile Employers* Association have proposed to the 
Labour Unions the appointment of a central arbitration committee with a 
view to a definite settlement of the widespread wage disputes in Saxony 
and other centres, though the workers seem likely to oppose this plan. In 
France a carefully considered Bill for “ Compulsory Conciliation,” 
brought forward by the Government, is proving unwelcome not only to 
the Communists but also to certain employers* organizations. This 
measure provides for several methods of procedure designed to induce 
unfettered discussion before any stoppage of work actually takes place. 

It is evident that in European countries it is not proving an easy matter to 
•obtain a satisfactory basis for lasting peace in industry. (From ''Times * 
Trade and Engineering SupplemenU" London^ February 16^ 1929) 
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information, pp. 4-9. 
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(8) Legal Status of Issuance of Group Life Insurance Policies to Labour Unions, by Edwin E, Witte 
(Chief, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Libratjh, —Historical background; legislation upon group 
insurance; forms of group insurance allowed to be written; arguments concerning issuance to 
labour unions, pp. 108-111. 

(9) Hours and Earnings in the Manufactme of Batteries and Small Motors, Manufacture 
of batteries; dry-cell batteries*—description of occupation; storage lotteries—description of 
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pp. 120-130. 
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(3) Silicosis and Other Compensable Diseases : Part of address ty Dr. J. G. Cunningham (Director, 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, and Chairman. Silicosis Board of Ontario). • pp. 43-45. 

(4) Annual Review of Employrnent in Canada, /P28.—Employ me rt by economic areas ; employ¬ 
ment by cities; manufacturing; logging; mining; communications; tiansportation; 
construction and maintenance ; services ; trade, pp. 49-70. 

(5) Recent Industrial Agreement sand Schedules o/fEo^es.—Manufacturing: printing and publish¬ 
ing; construction : buildings and structures, pp. 91-93. 

(6) Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour. —Employer nol held negligent if workman neglected 
precautions; employees* substitute not entitled to damages for injury; province has jurisdiction 
to regulcte marketin.<; compensation for diseases started by exposure, pp. 111-114. 

Routine Matter, —As in previous issues. 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation in January resulted in an increase of about £3400 in the 
weekly full-time wages of 125,000 workpeople, and in a reduction of nearly 
£7000 in those of 102,000 workpeople. 

The largest group of workpeople included in the former totals were 
operatives employed in the textile bleaching, dyeing, etc., industries in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and Scotland, who obtained small increases under 
the operation of cost-of-living sliding scales ; in Yorkshire the increases 
amounted to about i per cent, on current rates, and in Lancashire and 
Scotland to 3d. and 2d. per week in the case of men and women, respective¬ 
ly. Included among other workpeople whose wages were increased during 
the month were electrical cable makers, blastfumacemen in Cleveland, 
bobbin and shuttle makers in England and Wales, and felt hat makers in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The principal reduction in January affected lower-paid coal miners in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, where the subsistence allowance was 
reduced from 8s. O^d. to 7$. lO^d, per shift. There was also a reduction 
of id. per hour in the wages of men employed on civil engineering work. 
{From “ Ministry of Labour Gazette^*' London, February 1929.) 

nt * * * 

At 1st February the average level of retail prices of all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 65 per cent, above that of July, 1914 as compared with 
67 per cent, a month ago and 66 per cent, a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding figures were 56, 59 and 59. The fall in the percentages 
since 1st January was mainly due to reductions in the prices of eggs, bacon, 
fish, butter and cheese. {From ^"Ministry of Labour Gazette,'' London, 
February 1929) 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported 
to the Ministry of Labour as beginning in January, was 21. In addition, 
7 disputes which began before January were still in progress at the 
beginning of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all 
disputes in January (including workpeople thrown out of work at the 
establishments where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties 
to the disputes) was about 97()0, and the aggregate duration of all disputes 
during January was about 97,000 working days. These figures compare 
with totals of 6000 workpeople involved and 32,000 working days lost in 
the previous month, and with 10,000 workpeople involved and 50,000 days 
lost in January 1928, (From **Ministry of Labour Gazette, London, 
February 1929) 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND THE COUNTS 
(OR NUMBERS) OF YARN IM>UN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 




Month of January 

Ten months ended 
January 

uount or mmoer 

1927 

1928 1929 ’ 

1927 1928 i 

1929 

Nos. 1 to 10 

No8.lt to 20 

Nos. 21 to 30 

Nos. 31 to 40 

Above 40 

Waste, etc. 

Pounds 

. . •• • • 

.. >• • • 

.. .. . • 

. . »i 

. . • • 

(000) 
j 6.555 

' 19.740 

i 13.815 
! 1.514 

997 

‘ no 

(QOO) (000) 
4,%9 7366 

15,054 18,692 

13,804 15323 

2,137 : 2,781 

711 1,079 

106 118 

(000) (000) ' 
69,840 1 62,436 

188,905 1174,767 i 
141,719 ,151,766 1 

16386 , 21,136 

8,841 8,914: 

1,052 1,023 ' 

(000) 

30.387 

102325 

%.041 

20.042 

7.136 

490 


Total .. 

42,731 

1 

36,781 45359 

426.943 420.042 256.621 



BOMBAY CITY 




Pounds 

(000) 

(000) j (000) 

(000) i (000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

• • •• • • 

5,656 

4.166 6333 

61.628 54.336 

23.380 

Nos.ll to 20 

.. „ • < 

, 13.046 

8383 ' 12,081 

128333 j 113365 

44.037 

Nos. 21 to 30 

. • •» •' 

8.00C 

7.833 ' 8,720 

1 

85,766 ; 91,946 

34,048 

Nos. 31 to 40 

. • »* 

766 

1,056 1.409 

j 

7.719 10.099 

6,196 

Above 40 

«. ft . 

457 

351 569 

3.465 i 4,357 

2.316 

Waste, etc. 

. 

101 

107 j 118 

957 i 1,023 

489 


Total . 

: 28.026 

22,096 29,430 

287.868 i 275.026 

110.466 


AHMEDABAD 


Pounds 

(000) I 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 .. .... 

223 i 

192 

210 

2.177 

1.948 

2.023 

Nos. 11 to 20 .. . 

3,767 1 

3378 

3.626 

32.916 

32.%5 

33326 

No..21to30 . 

4,491 

4.651 

5.020 

41,239 

46.718 

48.018 

Nos. 31 to 40 .. „ 

598 

758 

1.073 

7.082 

8.016 

10,524 

Above 40 .. „ 

419 1 

1 

196 

357 

4.096 

3.074 

' 3.463 

Waste,etc. .. .. 

.. 1 

.. 1 

•• 

• • 

, i 

.. 

Total .. 

9.498 

9.375 

10.286 

87310 

92,721 

97354 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF TIO; QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 



Month ol January 

Ten months ended 
January 

Description 







• 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Grey & bleached piecegoodt—^Pounda ' (000) 

Khadi .. .. 2.407 

(000) 

1,407 

(000) 

1,742 

(000) 

18,902 

(000) 

21,523 

(000) 

9,095 

Chudders 

.. .. 9J4 

1,143 

1,449 

15,222 

16.097 

10,796 

Dhotis 

.. 7.720 

7,418 

7,423 

75363 

81,040 

62,139 

Drills and jeans 

.. ..| 1.403 

1,321 

2,101 

10,613 

12,953 

8365 

Cambrics and lawns 

.. ..i 33 

60 

30 

298 

600 

491 

Printers 

... 237 

185 

166 

1,650 

1,561 

1,615 

Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

. 8,008 

8,720 

11,184 

91300 

97.010 

60,035 

sheetings 

.. .. 1,728 

997 

1341 

13,822 

13,775 

8,128 

Tent cloth 

150 

45 

158 

1,185 

488 

664 

Other sorts 

.. .. 4% 

475 

651 

4,388 

4,592 

4320 

Total 

.. 23,116 

21.771 , 

26,245 

232,743 

249,639 ! 

165,848 

Coloured piecegoods 

Urey and coloured goods, 

, .. 10,814 

9,477 

9,945 1 

1 

100,234 

2.252 i 

102,315 

2390 1 

54.561 

1,337 

other than piecegoods 

., .. 209 

253: 

317 

Hosiery 

.. .. 27 

31 , 

54 

218 

290 : 

384 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

.... 248 

280 

261 : 

2,410 

1,633 ; 

2,907 ! 

1 

1,499 

silk or wool 

.. .. 171 

302 

182 1 

2,992 

1.606 

Grand Total .. 34,583 

I 1 

32,114 ! 

37,004 1 

339,490 

360.433 

_ 

225,235 


BOMBAY CITY 


Grey & bleached piecegoods—Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

i (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi .. .. 

2,006 

1,007 

. 1343 

! 16,518 i 16,965 

5,085 

Chudders 

565 

707 

774 

10,476 

1 11,188 
27376 

3,802 

Dhotis 

2,678 

2,081 

2,732 

23,489 

11,027 

Drills and jeans „ 

1.244 

1312 

1 1.911 

9,693 

12,071 

7306 

Cambrics and lawns 

9 

35 

21 

50 

313 

207 

Printers 

,, 

,, 

, , 

, , 

,, 


Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

' 5,931 

6374 

1 

7.032 

70387 

70,670 

27,107 

sheetings 

1,258 

634 

803 

9,858 

9,607 

3.732 

Tent cloth ., 

; 120 

24 

154 

1,008 

389 

621 

Other sorts 

1 298 

I 

288 

348 

2,469 

2,700 

1,559 

Total „ 

14,109 

12362 1 

15,018 

143,948 

151,279 

60,346 

Coloured piecegoods „ 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

7,641 

5,987 

6,890 

71.903 

71368 

27359 

203 

242 

277 

2,166 

2344 

1,0% 

Hosieiy 

Miscellaneous „ 

6 

205 

It 

229 

11 

191 

54 

1,960 

99 

2337 

59 

757 

Co^n goods mixed with 





silk or wool „ 

121 

131 

75 

1 

1,134 

1,678 

578 

Grand Total .. 

22385 

18,862 

22,462 

221.165 

229,105 

90,095 
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WORKING CUSS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 
BY GROUPS 

Pimm in July 1914» 100 


Months 


1 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Cereal 

and! 

pulses 

» Other 
articles 
oifooa 

AUfood 

F^arn 

lighting 

^ Clothing 

Hoos^ 

rant 

Cost of 
living 

ISM 

March 



132 

136 

133 

182 

i 151 

165 

174 

172 

155 

April •. 

.. 


! 132 

i 133 

132 

180 

i *50 

1 165 

175 

172 

153 

May .. 

.. 


j 133 

j 138 

133 

177 

1 150 

1 164 

170 

172 

153 

June .. 

.. 


! 

1 139 

134 

182 

! 152 

164 

162 

172 

155 

July ^ 



; 134 

j 145 

135 

187 

j 155 

i 164 

i 160 

172 

157 

August 



135 

j 141 

136 

181 

i 153 

1 164 

1 160 

.72 

155 

September 



135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

1 164 

; 160 

172 

155 

October 

•M 


135 

150 

136 

180 

i 153 

; 164 

159 

172 

155 

November 



133 

152 

135 

! 180 

152 

164 

' 156 

172 

154 

December 

- 


134 

155 

136 

184 

i *54 

' 166 

148 

172 

156 

1927 



I 





1 



156 

January 

.. 


134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

February 



134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March 



134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April .. 


- 

133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

172 

153 

May .. 


• « 

133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

172 

152 

June .. 



134 

156 

136 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July 



136 

153 

138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

August 

.. 

- 

136 

157 

138 

184 

155 

166 

152 

172 

157 

September 


— 

132 ! 

151 

134 

180 j 

151 

.66 

163 1 

172 

1 154 

October 

.. 

- 

127 

151 

129 

180 ; 

148 i 

J 

156 

163 

172 


November 

.. 


125 j 

151 

127 

180 { 

147 ! 

156 i 

157 

172 

150 

December 

.. 


129 ! 

j 

155 

131 

178 ; 

149 ; 

156 ! 

154 

172 

151 

1928 

January 


1 

132 

160 

I 

m 1 

180 ; 

151 ! 

( 

156 1 

152 

172 1 

154 

February 


.. 

127 

152 

1 

129 j 

174 

146 ! 

144 ' 

153 : 

1 

172 

148 

March 

.. 

.. 

123 

146 

126 

171 j 

142 ! 

144 : 

151 ; 

172 

145 

April 

.. 

*. 

121 ! 

147 

124 

168 1 

140 , 

145 

153 ^ 

172 

144 

May — 

.. 

- 

123 

153 

126 

175 1 

*44 1 

145 

155 I 

172 

147 

June 

.. 

.. 

122 

142 

124 

172 ! 

142 

158 

156 1 

172 

146 

July .. 

.. 

.. 

120 

144 

123 

177 ' 

143 

158 

158 : 

172 

147 

August 

•• 

.. 

119 

144 

121 

176 

142 

158 

159 

172 

146 

September 


.. 

120 

143 

122 

174 

141 

151 

157 

172 

145 

October 

.. 


121 

155 

124 

174 

142 

144 

156 

172 

146 

November 



122 

T57 

125 

174 

144 

143 

158 

172 

147 

December 

.. 

.. 

125 

156 

128 

173 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

1929 











149 

January 

•• 

•• 

127 

163 

130 

173 

146 

148 

160 

172 

February 


.. 

126 

162 

130 

173 

146 

143 

160 

172 

148<«) 

March 

- 

- 

129 

166 

132 

169 

146 

143 

159 

172 

149 
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The Month in Brief 

ANOTHER STRIKE IN BOMBAY MUJLS 

At the time of going to Press a strike is in progress affecting most of 
the textile mills in Bombay City. It was call^ by the Girni Kamgar 
Union and arises out of the disputes in the Wadia group of mills, the 
demand of the Union being for the dismissal of the 6000 new hands 
which were engaged by these mills to take the place of strikers. Allega* 
tions of victimisation of its members by individual millowners are also 
made by the Union. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, as a whole the supply of labour was equal to the 
demand during the month of March 1929. The average absenteeism 
was 10'89 per cent, for Bombay City, 3‘76 per cent, for Ahmedabad, 
15*34 per cent, for Sholapur, 2* 11 per cent, for Viramgaum and 7'66 
per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilly 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 17*32 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate. 14*52 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 11*30 per cent, in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 8*90. 

WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBER 

In April 1929, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 148, as against 149 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 145. • 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
The Wholesale Prices IndeJc Number in Bombay for March 1929 
was 147. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

There were ten industrial disputes in the month of March 1929. 
The number of workpeople involved was 29,728 and the number of 
working days lost 368,690. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During March 1929, the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
in favour of India amounted to Rs» 45 lakhs. 

■to R 1-*1 
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The Cost of Living Index for April 1929 

A FALL OF ONE POINT 

:: :: SiSSS: 

In April 1929/ the average level of retail prices for all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for the working 
classes in Bombay City was one point lower than in the preceding month. 
Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914, the general index number 
was 149 in March and 148 in April 1929. The general index number 
is thus 45 points below the high water mark (193) reached in October 1920 
and 1 point higher than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with March 1929, the index number for all food articles 
declined by 1 point to 145. The index number for Cereals fell by 2 points 
due to a decrease in all the cereals except rice which remained stationary 
at 126. Pulses went down by 5 points owing to a fall of 6 points in gram 
and of 3 points in turdal. The combined average for all food-grains stood 
at 131 as against 132 in the preceding month. Among other food articles, 
tea, salt, mutton and cocoanut oil declined by 1, 4, 5 and 3 points 
respectively but ghee was higher by 2 points. The price of the remaining 
articles was practically stationary during the month under review. The 
index number for the “ other food ” group stood at 169. 

The “fuel and lighting** index number remained stationary at 143. 
The index number for the ** clothing ** group increased by 1 point to 160 
as a result of a slight rise in the price of shirtings and T. cloths. 


All items : Percentage increase oaer July 1914 


— 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

January .. 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

49 

February .. 

65 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

48t 

March 

o5 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

49 

April 

62 

56 

50 

58 

53 

53 

44 

48 

May 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 


June 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 


July 

65 

53 

57 

57 

57 

56 

47 


August 

64 

54 

61 1 

52 

55 

57 

46 


September. 

65 


1 6) > 

51 

55 

54 

45 


Odober .. 

62 

bt 

1 61 

53 

55 

51 

46 


November . 

60 

53 

1 61 

53 

54 

50 

47 


December.. 

61 

57 

60 

1 

56 

51 

48 


yearly 









average .. 

64 

54 

57 

55 1 

55 

54 

I 47 ! 

1 1 

I 


The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
food, fuel and lighting, clothing and house-rent. The articles have been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total all^lndia 
aggregate expenditure. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 

^ -- - - 

^ Hie prices on which the index it bated are diote collected between March |6aiid A|>ril 1$, 

t Revised figure. 
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WORKING CLASS COST Of UVING INDEX-^RIL 




Annual 

con- 

Price per Unit of Quantity 

Price X Mass Unit 



sump- 







Articles 

Unit of 

Uon 







quantity 

yViMa 









Units) 

July 

, March 

April 

July 

March 

April 



(m 

croret) 

1914 

1 1929 

1929 

1914 

1929 

1929 


Maund 

70 

Rs. 

Hi. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice 

5*594 

1 7*026 

7*026 

391*58 

491*82 

491*82 

Wbeit 

1 >• 

l\ 

5*594 

7*750 

7*583 

117*47 

162*75 

159*24 

Jpumn 

to 

H 


4*354 

5*250 

5*083 

47*89 

57*75 

55*91 

•• 

6 

4 313 

, 6 125 

5*964 

25*88 

36*75 

35*78 

Toul-Cereelt .. 


1 




582*82 

749 07 

742*75 

InJgH Numb€n--’Ctr§ei$ .. 


! ’* 

*• 

•• 


100 

U9 

U7 

Ptdmr^ 1 

1 

Maund 

1 

1 






Gram .. •«, 

iO 1 

1 4*302 

7*552 

7*292 

43*02 

75*52 

72*92 

Turdal .. ..1 

' ” 

1 3 

5 844 

8*417 

8*250 ! 

17*53 j 

25*25 

24*75 

Total—PulsM —I 


1 


1 

1 

1 e s 

60*55 

100 77 

97-67 

Indtx Numbenr^Fulm •. 

j 





1 

100 

166 

161 

Other hod aritda— ' 


1 







Sugar Irefaned) .. Maund 

2 

7*620 

10 714 

1 10 714 

15*24 

21*43 

21*43 

Raw Sugar (Gul) .. 

„ 

7 

8 557 

13 094 1 

1 13 094 1 

59*90 j 

91*66 

91*66 

Tea .J 

,, 

1 

5* 

40*000 

>4*786 ‘ 

74*359 , 

1*00 

1*87 

1*86 

Salt 


2*130 

3 219 

3 125 1 

10 65 

16*10 

15*63 

Beef 

Seer 

2h 

0 323 

0 510 , 

L 0 510 , 

9 04 

14*26 

14*28 

Mutton .. .. 


33 

0*417 

0 724 1 

f 0-703 

13*76 1 

23*69 

.23*20 

Milk 

Maund 

14 

9 198 

17*583 

17 583 

128*77 1 

246*16 

246*16 

Ghee 

M 1 


50*792 

88 693 I 

89*880 

76*19 

133*04 

134*62 

Potatoes «. »«{ 


it 

4*479 

6 547 ‘ 

6*547 

49 27 

72*02 

72*02 

Omons .« 1 

*» 1 

3 

1*552 

1 3 573 

3 573 

4 66 

10*72 

10*72 

Cocoanut Oil .. 

1 

•• 1 

i ' 

1 

25*396 

27*380 

26 786 

12*70 

13*69 

13*39 

1 

Total—Other food acUclet •• 
Index Nunhtn--^lheT food 

•• ! 


• • 


• • 

381*18 

644*86 

645 17 

artklu 

1 

•• 

‘ ^ 1 

•• 

1 *' 1 


lOU 

169 

169 

1 

Total—All food articlee 


1 

. 1 


1 

1 


1,024*55 

1,494*70 

1.485*59 

/ndur Nuoibrnr-All food arfic/ei I 


•• 




100 

146 

145 

Fuel and figAluig— 




1 





Keroeene oil ^ 

Case 

5 

4*375 

6 594 

6*594 

21*88 

32 97 

32*97 

Fire%rood 

Maund 


0 792 

1 099 

1*099 

38*02 

52 75 

52*75 

Coal .. 

1 

0 542 

1 

0*656 1 

0*682 

0*54 

1 

0*66 

0*68 

t 

1 

1 


1 

1 .. i 


60*44 

86*38 

86*40 

Index Number*-fuel and hihhng . 

•• 

1 

'* i 

i ••! 

•• 

100 

143 

143 

Clothinr- i 

Chodders .. .j 

LL. 

1 

27 

1 

0*594 

1 1 

0*938 ' 

0*938 

16*04 

25*33 

25*:>3 

Shirtings .. 

25 

0*641 

1*036 

1*042 

16*03 

25*90 

26*05 

TtQoths ,, 


36 

1 

0*583 

0*922 

1 __ 

0*938 

20*99 

33*19 

33*77 

Total—Oothtog ♦, 


1 


i 


53 06 

84*42 

85*15 

Index Numbm—Chtktng 

•• 

•• i 

• 

•• 


too 

159 

100 

HouM-ient 

Per 

10 1 

11*302 i 

i 19*440 

19*440 

113*02 

1 

194*40 1 

194*40 

Index Nmden—Hom^mi 

month. 

1 

.. 1 

1 

1 

•• 

too 

172 

172 

Gfond Totel ,. 




*' 

« • 

1^1*07 

1.859*00 1 

1,851*54 

Coct tf Livittc Index Nnmbon. 

•• 

- 



•• 

100 

149 

148 


MO K1—la 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in 
March and April 1929 as* compared with the price level for 
July J 914, which is taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the 
prices of articles per standard (or railway) maund or seer :— 






Increase 

i 



! Increase 





(+) or 




i (+) or 





decrease 




i decrease 





(-)of 

1 



! (—) of 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Mar. 

1929 

April 

1929 

points in 
April 
1929 

1 

Articles 

July 

1914 

Mar. 

1929 

. .1 points in 

Am' April 
19Z9 1 1^29 





over or 




over or 





below 




' below 





Mar. 




Mar. 





1929 




1 1929 

Rice 

100 

126 

126 


Salt 

100 

151 

147 - 4 

Wheat .. 

100 

139 

136 

-*3 

Beef .. .. 

100 

158 

158 

Jowari .. 

100 

121 : 

117 

- 4 

Mutton .. 

100 

174 

169 - 5 

Bajri .. 

100 

142 i 

' 138 1 

- 4 

Milk .. .. 

lUO 

, 191 

i 191 

Gram .. 

100 

176 

! 170 ! 

— 6 

Ghee 

100 

: 175 

1 177 +2 

Turdal .. 

100 

144 

1 141 i 

- 3 

Potatoes .. 

100 

146 

146 

Sugar (refined). 

100 

141 

141 

.. 

Gnions .. ..: 

100 

230 

230 

Raw sugar (gul). 

100 

153 

153 


Cocoanut oil .. > 

100 

10b 

,105 - 3 

Tea 

100 

187 

186 


All food articles' 





1 


j 

i 


(weigh ted 
average).. ..' 

100 

146 

145 - 1 

1 _ 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 21, Wheat 26, Jowari 15, Bajri 28, Gram 41, Turdal 29, Sugar 
(refined) 29, Raw Sugar (gul) 35, Tea 46, Salt 32, Beef 37, Mutton 41, 
Milk 48, Ghee 44, Potatoes 32, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 5. 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power in the month under review was 10 annas and 
10 pies for all items and 11 annas for food articles only. 


Logarithmic Chart showmg cost of living in Bombay (July 191^ = 100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram on this page ihowa the comparative levek ofthecoitof living Index Noa.in Bombay 
and cer^n other world centrea from the middle of 1924. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depraciation 
of currency. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICES m BOMBAY * 

Increase over July 1914 .. 47 per cent. 

In March 1929, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay was 
147 as against 150 in the previous month. As compared with February 
1929, there was a fall of 8 points in the food group and of 2 points in the 
non-food group. The general index number was 116 points below the 
highest peak (263) reached in August 1918 and 1 point higher than the 
twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for food 
grains fell by 8 points to 146. The index number for Cereals declined 
by 10 points mainly due to a fall in all the cereals except barley which 
went up by 13 points to 158. Gram recorded a fall of 3 points while 
turdal was stationary at 135. 

The index number for the “ Sugar ** group declined by 2 points to 
129 mainly due to a fall in the price of raw sugar (gul). There was a fall 
of 10 points in turmeric and of 17 points in salt but ghee recorded an 
increase of 9 points. The index number for the “ Other food ** group 
thus fell by 6 points to 170. 

Under the non-food group. Hides and skins. Oilseeds and Cotton 
manufactures declined by 17, 5 and 2 points respectively. Raw cotton 
advanced by 2 points and Metals and Other raw and manufactured articles 
by 3 points each while the index number for Other textiles remained the 
same. The index number for the non-food group stood at 146. 

The subjoined table compares March 1929 prices with those of the 
preceding month and the corresponding month last year. 


Wholesale Market Prices in Bombay t_ 100 — Average o/ 1928 


Groups 

I 

iNo.of 

1 items 

I + or— %;+ or— %. 

fompsredj compared ' P.rrturt* 

1 with Feb. I with Mar.' ^ 

1929 1 1928 j 

jMar 

il928 

1 

June 

1928 

Sept Dec. 
1928,1928 

Feb. 

1929 

M.r 

1929 

]. Cereals 

7 

- 6 

+16 

1. Cereals 

: 94 

100 

' 103 ' 107 

117 

no 

2. Pulses 

2 

- 1 

+ 5 

2. Pulses 

i % 

94 

100 

106 

103 

101 

3. Sugar 

3 

: -2 

*f 6 

3. Sugar 

1 92 

114 

102 

97 

98 

97 

4. Other food .. 

3 

1 

+ 6 

4. Other food .. 

90 

111 

109 

94 

99| 

96 

AUfood .. 

15 

1 ^ 

+ 9 

All food .. 

1 94 

1 

m 

104 

103 

I08| 


5. Oilseeds 

4 

! -4 

+ 9 

5. Oilseeds .. 

j 95: 

100 

102i 103 

106 

104 

6. Raw cotton .. 

5 

+' 


6. Raw cotton .. 

103 

106 

95 

' 91 

90 

91 

7. Cotton manU" 
factures 

6 

+ 4 

7. Cotton manu¬ 
factures 

1 97 

1011 

lOl! 102 

102 

101 

8. Other textiles . 
9* Hides and skinsj 

2 


-2 

8. Other textiles. 

100 

104 

! 97 

! 98 

98 

96 

3 

~i6 

+ 14 

9. Hides & skins. 

92 

% 

1 101 1 lOB 

116 

105 

10. Metals 

5 

+ 2 

+ 8 

10. Metals 

97 

101 

101 

101 

102 

104 

11. Other raw and^ 
manufactured 
articles 

1 

4 1 

1 

-f 2 

+ 3 

11. Other raw and 
manufactured 
articles 

Ail non-food .. 

i % 

1 

101 

104 

99 

96 

99 

Ail non-food .. 


~ 1 



102 

H)I| 

lol 

JP) 

M 

Genera] Index No. > 

1 

44 

~2 

+ 5 

Genera] Index No. 

96 

102 

101 

101 

103 

lOl 


• Actual prices will be found on paves 830*831. t Whokaale prices in Karachi will be lound on pages 832439. 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements in 
food, non-food and gmeral wholesale prices: — 

July 1914 > iOO 

• 



Food Index 

Non-food 

General 




No. 

IndesNo. 

IndttNo. 

Twelve-monthly average for 1918 


171 

275 

239 


.. 1919 

.. 

202 

234 

223 


1920 


2Q6 

219 

216 

p. 

1921 


193 

201 

198 

,p 

1922 

• • • • 

186 

187 

187 


1923 

• • • • 

179 

182 

181 


1924 

• • • • 

173 

188 

182 

p, 

1925 


155 

1 167 

163 


1926 


1 145 

1 152 

149 


.. 1927 


143 

i 148 

147 


„ 1928 

* . • • 

144 

1 146 

146 

Tlircc-monthly 

1929 

. . .. 

153 

147 

148 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Index 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesale 
market from September 1921. 


Wholaale Price Index Numbers, Bombay 
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aoPAmsm between the index numbers of wholesale- 

prices IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

% 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and GJcutta. *The index 
numbers for Gilcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (1 item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, t.e., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and the middle of 1927 the two curves 
temporarily crossed. Prices in Bombay were lower than those in 
Calcutta between June 1927 and May 1928 and in July 1928. 

The dii^ram is on an arithmetic and not a logarithmic scak 
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COMPAKISON mra WHQLESAUE PRIC3ES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

The {oUowing diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries, lihe bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tol^o. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are;—Bombay, the Labour 
Office: United Kingdom, the Board of Trade; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
m a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are:—Canada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics ; China (Shai^hai), Ministry of Finance, Bureau of .Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistiul Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.>Indies; Australia, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the League of Nations ; Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures republished 
in the Statist. 

The Labour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
includii^ three privately published for tfie United Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London r/mes, and the three for the United States of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2. RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 


* 

Article 

Grade 

Rate per 

Eqinva' 
lent in 
tolaa 


F.b.IS29 

1 

March 

1929 

Increase (•f) or 
daa^ (—) in Mar, 
1929 over or 






1 


Julv 1914 

|Fd>. 1929 





At. p. 

Aa. p. 

Aa.p. 

Aa. p. 

Aa. p. 

Rice 

r 

1 

1 

F 

• 

Paylee . 

204 

5 iO 

7 1 

7 2 

+ 1 4 

4-0 1 

Wham .. .. 

Pits! Seoni . 

»• 

200 

5 10 

7 5 

7 9 

+ 1 II 

+0 4 

j<mvi 

Best Sholapiiri 


200 

4 3 

5 3 

5 3 

-hi 0 


Bairi 

Ghati 


204 j 

4 7 

6 1 

6 3 

+ 1 8 

+0 2 

Gram 

Delhi* 

.. 

192 ; 

4 4 

7 1 , 

7 3 

-h2 II 

4-0 2 

Turdol 

Giampore .. 

•• 

204 j 

5 n 

8 4 

8 7 

+2 8 

+0 3 

Sugar (refined) .. 

Java, white .. 

Seer .. 

28 i 

1 1 

I 7 

1 6 

+0 5 

-0 1 

Raw Sugar (Gul).. 

SangU, middle quality 

V. .. 

28 ! 

1 2 

i 10 : 

1 10 

•fO 8 


Tea .. .. 

Looae.Cxylon, powder 

Lb ..j 

39 i 

7 10 

15 2 

14 7 

-h6 9 

-0 7 

Salt .. .. 

Bombay, black •. 

Paylee .j 

176 i 

I 9 

2 9 ' 

2 10 1 

+ 1 1 

4-0 1 

Beaf .. .. 

.... 

Lb. ..| 

39 

2 6 

4 0 

4 0 1 

+ 1 6 

,, 

Mutton .. 

.. . 

..! 

39 

3 0 

5 9 

5 8 ; 

42 8 

-0 1 

Milk .. .. 

Medium .. .. 

Seer ..| 

56 

1 

2 9 

4 il 

411 ; 

4-2 2 

• 0 

Ghae 

Belgaum, eupenor .. 


28 ' 

7 1 

12 1 

12 5 ; 

45 4 ! 
40 3 j 

+ 0 4 

-0 2 

Potatoct .. 

Ordinary .. .. 

„ 

28 

0 8 

1 1 

0 11 ! 

^uone .. .. 

Nasik 

*. .. 

28 : 

0 3 

0 7 

0 6 

40 3 I 

—0 1 

Gxoanut oil 

Middle quality 


28 ’ 

3 7 

3 11 

3 10 ' 

4 0 3 1 

—0 1 


CoUecHon o/pncei.'~The tollnwmg are the areas and streets m which price quotations are obuined for articles other 
than butcher’s meat:— 

1. Dadai^Dadar Station Road. 7. Fergusson Road. 

2. Kumbharwada—Kumbharwada Road (North End). 8. DeLule I^d. 

3. SritanChowki—Kumbharwada Road (South End). 9. Suparibag— ^Suparibag Road. 

4. El^instone Road. 10. Chmcl^kh’--iWei Road. 

5. Naigam—^Natgain Cross Road and Development Chawla 11. Grant Road. 

6. Parcl—Poibawdi. 12. Nal Bazar. 

The prices for mutton and beef are collected from the Central Municipal MarkeU. The number of quotations 
collected (or each lArticle during the month is, on an average, 100. The prices are collected by die Invastitators 
of the Labour Office. 


The variations in prices during March 1929 as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Except in the case of jowari 
which remained stationary, all the other food-grains advanced in price, 
viz., rice, wheat and turdal by 1, 4 and 3 pies respectively per paylee and 
bajri and- gram by 2 pies each per paylee. Among other fo^ articles, 
sugar (refined), onions and cocoanut oil fell by 1 pie each per seer and 
potatoes by 2 pies per seer. Mutton and tea recorded a decrease of 
1 and 7 pies respectively per lb. Salt rose by 1 pie per paylee and ghee by 
4 pies per seer. The price of the remaining articles was practically 
stationary during the month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Onions 
are double the prewar price. Tea. mutton and milk have risen by more 
than 75 per cent.; gul, salt, ghee and beef by more than 50 per cent, and 
sugar (refined) and potatoes by 38 per cent. each. The price of cocoanut 
oil is only 7 per cent, above its preww level. 


*In the caee of rice, wheat and gram, the equivaienta in tolaa ahown in 
■' Mandia," “ Pbai Sarahatti ” and " Punjab ” variety respectively. 


coliinm<4 relate to 
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RETAIL PRICES DiDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD ARHCLES IN FIVE CENTRES 
OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY Quly 1914^100) 


FAmary 1929 MatA 1929 



Rice(l) .. 

160 

109 

130 

152 

122 

Rice(t) .. 

160 

120 

130 

159 

117 

vk«t(i).. 

163 

160 

170 

123 

132 

Wheat (1).. 

170 

175 

170 

119 

146 

jowari 

128 

138 

117 

126 

132 

Jowan 

128 

144 

136 

134 

132 

fia)n .. . • 

139 

136 

142 

122 

133 

Bajn .. .. 

139 

142 

142 

il29 

133 

Gnun 

182 

181 

133 

141 

127 

Gram.. .. 

182 

185 

157 

138 

138 

Turdal.. •• 

159 t 121 

144 

138 

122 

Turdal 

153 

126 

144 

138 

128 

tiiittii . • 

150 

135 

129 

107 

116 

Sugar (re** 
fined) 

154 

135 

129 

107 

120 

J^(Gul).. 

141 

135 

129 

129 

130 

Jagn (Gul) 

141 

135 

129 

129 

120 

Tea 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Tea 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Salt 

131 

145 

151 

15') 

152 

Salt .. .. 

131 

145 

151 

150 

159 

Beef 

179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

Beet . .. 

179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

• 133 

158 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

158 

Milk .. .. 

191 

180 

200 

138 

133 

Milk.. .. 

191 

190 

200 

138 

133 

Ghee 

154 

156 

144 

163 

129 

Ghee 

154 

167 

144 

163 

129 

Potatoes 

176 

114 

131 

191 

147 

Potatoes . • 

176 

118 

145 

154 

122 

Onions 

202 

207 

216 

160 

131 

Onions 

, 23C 

1 % 

184 

138 

105 

Coooanut oil. 

112 

102 

160 

109 

100 

G>coanut oil 

' 112 

104 

160 

109 

100 

Avorage — 






Average— , 






AU food 




1 


AU food 

' 1 





•rticiM .. 

160 

152 

151 

’ 144 

136 

articles ..| 

! 162* 

156 

152 

142 

134 


Chari shoumg the unuietthied ReUnl Pricer food Index Namhers[l7 artidet) mfiveeentittrf 
the Bombau PrendetKy Quly 1914 pncet-^lOO) 
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, Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

Disputes in March .. 10 Worfcpe<^e involved .. 29,728 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during March 1929, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word ** dispute,*’ in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with “ strike/’ A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table 1 shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
March 1929, and the number of working days lost. 


L—“Indiutrial Ditputet Gastified by Trades 


1 

Number of disputes in progress in 

! 

Number of 

I 

! Aggregate 



March 1929 


workpeople 

1 duration 





involved 

in working 

Trade 




in all 

I days of all 

' 


1 

1 

disputes in I 

i disputes in 

! 

Started 

Started I 
i in March | 

1 

1 


progress in 

progress in 

* 

before 

March 

Total 

Mar. 1929 i 

Mar. 1929 

Textile 

1 ' 

6 ! 

7 

28.018 ; 

352,401 

Transport 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Engineering .. ..! 

.... 

2 ' 

2 

1340 

13.744 

Meta] .. .. 1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•. •» 

.... 

Miscellaneous .. j 

i 

.... 

1 

1 

370 • 

1 

345 

Total .. 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

9 : 

1 

i 

1 

10 

, ■ j 

i 29.728 I 

i 1 

368,690 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
ten of which nine occurred in Bombay and one in Poona City, The 
number of workpeople involved in these disputes was 29,728 and the 
number of working days lost (i.e„ the number of workpeople multiplied 
by the number of working days less workers replaced) was 368,690, 
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Table II shows the causes and results of the disputes. 

i» 

11«—Induftrial Diq|NitM-*-*Cmet and Ratiilts» November 1928 to March 1929 


• 

1 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


1928 

1928 

1929 

1929 

1929 

Number of strikes and 






lock-outs .. 

23 

44 

16 1 

I 6 

10 

Disputes in progress at 




1 

1 


beginning .. .. 1 

3 

7 

7 1 

1 2 i 

1 

Fresh disputes begun 

2U 

3y 

V 

4 

9 

Disputes ended 

16 1 

37 

14 , 

, 5 

6 

Disputes in progress at end. 

7 

7 

2 

, 1 

4 

Number of workpeople' 






involved 

37.414 

73,861 

20.890 

4.335 

29.728 

Aggregate duration in 
working days 

156.855 

364.875 

{34.ot8 

39.780 

, 368.690 

Demands— 

Pay 

16 

29 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 2 

Bonus 

• • •. 

• * • • 

• • • • 

• • • • ' 

! 

Personal 

6 

10 

7 

3 

"'6 

Leave and hours 

.. • • 

1 


• • • • 

1 

Others 

1 

4 

5 

• • • • 

1 

Results— 

In favour of employees.. 

4 

12 

3 

• • • 

3 

Compromised 

3 

3 

3 

1 

•. •. 

In favour of employers.. 

9 

22 

8 

4 

3 


The last table shows, among other things, the proportion of strikes 
settled in favour of the employers, the employees, or compromised. 


lll**~lodiistrial Disputes—'Progress for last 12 months t 


Month 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


1928 


1929 


1 


' Disputes 
in 

progress 


L isputes 
which 
began 
during 
the 

month 


.. 10 8 

« 6 

7* 3 

..6 2 

..6 3 

..1 5 2 

.. 14 10 

.. 23 t 20 

..i 44 37 

• . 16 9 

..6 4 

.. 10 ’ 9 I 

I t I 


Disputes 
ended , ^ 
during * 
the 

month I 


5 

1,314.041 

4 

, 4.243,194 

3 

, 4.211.847 

3 

I 4.141.454 

3 

4.151.788 

1 

1 4,088.037 

11 

’ 1.258,581 

16 

1 156.855 

37 

I 364,875 

14 

134,018 

5 

. 39.780 

6 

368,690 


Disputes Settled 


In favour In favour Compro* 

! rtf miaArl 


of 1 

of 

mised 

imployers employees 

(Per 

1 er cent.) > (Per cent.) 

cent.) 

1 

100 < 



50 ^ 



100 1 

,. 

,, 

1 

33 , 

67 

67 i 

33 

,, 

100 ' 


,, 

55 

9 

36 

56 

25 

19 

59 

32 

9 

56 

11 

22 

80 

, , 

20 

50 

50 

.. 


** Three individual disputes which merged into the General Strike are not counted separately* 

tHiis table diflen from the tablet published till January 1927 in two respecu. Firstly, ^ 
third and the fourth oolunma are newly added, and secondly, the totals at the end have been omitted. 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243,194) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 worlang days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DISPUTES 

The number of industrial disputes involving stoppages of work reported 
as beginning in the month of March 1929 was 9 as compared with 4 in the 
previous month. The number of workpeople involved in these disputes 
was 28,485 and the number of working days lost was 362,459. One of 
these disputes arose over a wages question, six over questions regarding 
the employment of individuals, one over a question relating to hours of 
work and the remaining, one dispute was due to “ Other causes.*’ In 
addition, one dispute, involving 1243 workpeople, was in progress at the 
beginning of the month under review and resulted in a time loss which 
amounted to 6231 man-days. Out of the ten old and new disputes, six 
terminated during the month. The results were favourable to the 
employers in three cases and to the employees in the remaining 3 cases. 

Progress of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY 

During the month under review there were 9 industrial disputes in 
progress in Bombay. One of these was a continuation of the dispute 
which affected the sizing departments of seven cotton textile mills under 
the agency of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Sons, Limited. On the 
1st, the management employed 6 new sizers and kept the sizing 
department of one of the affected mills partially working. The strikers 
were neither willing to resume work unconditionally nor to accept payment 
of their outstanding wages. On the 14th, the ring and the roving 
departments of one of the affected mills had to be closed on account of 
the sizers* strike. There was no change in the situation till the 18th, on 
which date all the strikers resumed work on the management agreeing 
to grant an increase of two annas in the rate of wages. This dispute 
ended in favour of the workers. 

The second dispute occurred in the Century Mill where an operative 
of the ring department was dismissed by the management for disobedience 
of the orders regarding cleaning of the machinery. On the afternoon of 
the 1st March, 650 other operatives of the same department struck work 
in sympathy and demanded the reinstatement of the dismissed worker. 
TTieir request was refused and they therefore left the mill quietly in the 
evening. There was no change in the situation till the 4th, when all the 
strikers resumed work unconditionally. The result of this dispute was 
in favour of the employers. 

The third dispute took place in the Spring Mill where 600 spinners 
struck work after the recess on the Ist March demanding the reinstatement 
of a spinner who had been dismissed by the management for having 
absented himself from work during the previous month without leave. 
As the request of the strikers was not acceded to by the management, 
they stopped work in the other departments by means of %^istling and 
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shouting. The mill therefore remained closed. On the 6th, six strikers 
picketed the mill with a view to preventing the clerks from going into 
the mill for work. The clerks, however, summoned Police assistance 
and went into the mill. On the 7th, the management notified that as 
the strikers had stopped work without previous notice, they should 
consider themselves as having been dismissed from the service of the mill 
and that they would be paid their outstanding wages on the 8th. Such 
of the strikers as were residing in the mill’s chawls were served with one 
month’s notice to vacate. The management proposed to reopen the 
mill on the 10th. When the mill was opened as notified, none of the 
strikers resumed work. The mill therefore remained closed during the 
remaining days of the month, and was picketed by four strikers each day. 
This dispute continued into the next month. 

The fourth was a dispute between the Alcock Ashdown G>mpany and 
their employees. The management notified that with effect from the 
1st March 1929 the hours of work on Saturdays would be changed from 
8 a.m.''2 p.m. to 8 a.m.-l2-30 p.m. and that the workers would be paid 
only half day’s wages for Saturdays instead of a full day's wages as before. 
All the 400 workmen of the Company struck work on the 1 st March as a 
protest against the new system and demanded the continuance of the old 
working hours, but their request was refused. On the 4th, the strikers 
presented the following list of their demands, to the management :— 

(1) That the Union (The General Workshopmen’s Union, Bombay) 
of the workmen should be recognised ; 

(2) That the week shall consist of five days, each of 8i hours, from 
8 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. with one hour for recess ; 

(3) That there should be entire stoppage of work on Saturdays and 
Sundays; 

(4) If work is to be carried on on Saturdays it should be done at the 
present rate and in accordance with the present rule ; 

(5) That the medical charge of annas 4 per head per month should 
be discontinued ; 

(6) That no money should be recovered from the men for stamps ; 

(7) That wages should be paid on the 10th of each month ; 

(8) That overtime shall be from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. and that all night 
work put in should be paid for ; 

(9) That all men must be reckoned to be on the permanent list; 

(10) That no man should be dismissed without a month’s notice. 

The management tried to reopen the workshop on the 7th but none of 
the strikers resumed work. On the 9th, the management notified that 
the workshop would be reopened on the 1 Ith and that the strikers who 
would not resume work on that day would be considered as having left 
the Company’s service. None of* the strikers, however, resumed work 
on the 11th when the workshop was opened. The management engaged 
12 nw hands. These new men also struck work on the next day. 
Attempts were made by the Workers’ Union to negotiate with the 
management for a settlement. In the meantime, the strikers refused to 
accept th^r outstanding wages which were offered to them by the 
managemeiU on the 27th. On the 30th, the strikers were notified that the 
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workshop would be reopened from the 1st April and that necessary Police 
protection would be available for those who wanted to resume work. This 
strike continued into the next month. 

The fifth dispute occurred in the Textile Mill, where 185 operatives of 
the roving department struck work on the morning of the 2nd March, 
demanding the reinstatement of two operatives who had been dismissed 
for absence for about 5 days without leave. The request of the strikers 
was not granted by the management. Thereupon, the operatives of the 
other departments also struck work after the recess, in sympathy. On the 
4th, the Secretary of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union told the strikers 
that they had committed a mistake in coming out, but the men were not 
willing to resume work unless the operatives in question were reinstated. 
The mill therefore remained closed. On the 7th, the management 
notified that as the strikers had stopped work without formulating their 
grievances or giving any cause, they would be dismissed, that their out¬ 
standing wages would be paid to them on the 8th, and that those strikers 
who were living in the mill’s chawls should leave them within a month’s 
time, unless they were re-employed in the meantime. The management 
also proposed to restart the mill on the 10th. The strikers received their 
outstanding wages on the 8th. On the 10th, about 150 strikers went into 
the mill for work in the morning, but they soon came out on the arrival 
of two picketers. The mill therefore continued to remain closed during 
the remaining days of the month. This strike continued into the next 
month. 

The sixth was a dispute involving the weavers of the Currimbhoy group 
of mills. Owing to the strike of the sizers; the management could not 
supply to the weavers sufficient material for work. In one of the mills 
under the management the weavers were asked to look after only one-loom 
instead of two as before and to accept wages for one-loom. Dissatisfied 
with this proposal, the weavers in 5 of the mills under the agency of 
Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, Ltd., struck work between the 3rd 
and the 13th March. Three of these mills were entirely closed by the 
12th, one was working partially and in the case of the remaining one mill, 
the weavers who had struck work returned to work unconditionally on 
the 15th. The strikers in the remaining mills resumed work on the I8th, 
owing to the termination of the sizers* strike. The result of this dispute 
was in favour of the workers. 

The seventh was a dispute affecting the gangmen on the B.B. & C.I. 
Railway. On representations made by the B.B. & C.I. Railway 
Employees’ Union, Bombay, the Agent, B.B. & C.I. Railway granted 
certain additions to the wages of the gangmen with effect from the 
Ist January 1929. The men were not, however, satisfied with the additions 
granted and decided to declare a sectional strike of gangmen if the following 
demands were not granted to them before the 12th March :— 

1. That the wages of gangmen should be placed on an equal footing 
with those of the men of the Loco and Traffic Departments ; 

2. That a Permanent Way Inspector in the Parel Section should be 
transferred from that section; 
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3. That the practice of reducing acting mates to the position of 
cooiies and filling their places by appointing new men should be 

^ stopped ; 

4. That the mates should have power to select the men of their 
respective gangs ; and 

5. That retired mates should be appointed to temporary posts 
instead of bringing in outsiders. 

The Agent, in reply, stated that the emoluments of the gangmen did not 
compare unfavourably with those of the men engaged in similar occupa¬ 
tions, denied the allegation made in demand No. 3 pointing out that the 
practice referred to. was by no means a general one, and regretted his 
inability to concede demands Nos. 2, 4 and 5. Dissatisfied with the 
Agent s reply, about 750 gangmen on the Bombay Division struck work 
on the 13th March. In the afternoon of the same day, 122 strikers 
resumed work. On the 14th, 18 gangs consisting of 160 men, struck 
work in the Bulsar Division. Foot patrols were introduced between the 
affected stations to see that the line was not tampered with. On the 16th, 
425 new hands were imported for work, and 100 more on the 17th. Three 
gangs comprising 30 men, struck work on the 19th. During the following 
8 days, the strikers began gradually to return to work and the trains 
started running to normal timings from the 26th. The remaining gang- 
men agreed on the 28th, to resume work from the next day. The strike 
thus ended in favour of the employers. 

The eighth dispute occurred in the Century Mill. The management 
dismissed a Jobber and 11 operatives for inefficiency due to spending most 
of their time in doing propaganda work for their Union in the mill. There¬ 
upon, 1350 weavers struck work in the afternoon of the 12th March and 
demanded the reinstatement of the dismissed men. Their request was 
not acceded to by the management. On account of the weavers’ strike, 
the entire mill was kept closed from the 13th, and the strikers continued 
to picket the mill.* On the 23rd, two picketers were arrested by the 
Police for obstructing and causing hurt to one of the servants of the mill 
Company. There was no change in the strike situation during the 
remaining days of the month and the dispute continued into the next 
month. 

The ninth dispute was in the Madhowji Dharamsi Mill. The night 
shift working in the mill was discontinued from the second week of 
February 1929. A member of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union who 
had been engaged on night shift was consequently thrown out of 
employment. An official of the Union requested the management to 
re-employ the operative in question but his request was refused. There¬ 
upon, he advised the other operatives to resort to direct action. 
Accordingly, 2200 operatives struck work on the 19th March. AH the 
strikers resumed work unconditionally on the 20th and the strike 
terminated in favour of the employers. 

POONA 

During the month under review, there was* a dispute in Poona City in 
which the scavengers of the Poona City Municipality were involved. On 

MO R 1—2 
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account of the introduction of the flush system, 15 scavengers were 
discharged by the Municipality as their services were no longer required. 
The other scavengers, numbering 370, struck work on the 27th March 
demanding that the 15 scavengers in question should be provided with 
some employment. There was no change in the situation till the 29th 
on which date the strikers resumed work on the Municipal authorities 
promising to provide employment for the discharged scavengers. This 
dispute ended in favour of the workers. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the commissioners in the Presidency for 
the month of March 1929 shows that out of 50 cases disposed of during 
the month 43 were reported by the Workmen s Compensation Commis¬ 
sioner in Bombay. The gross amount of compensation awarded in lump 
sums was Rs. 14,186-4-3 as against Rs. 17.598-1-0 in the previous month 
and Rs. 12,758-1-0 in March 1928. Out of the 50 cases in which 
compensation was claimed. 12 were in respect of fatal accidents, one of 
temporary disablement and 37 of permanent partial disablement. No 
case of occupational disease has been reported since January 1925. The 
number of compensation cases in the textile industry amounted to 20 and 
in other industries to 30. TTie corresponding figures for March 1928 
were 12 and 31. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all cases disposed 
of during the month was 50, of whom 47 were adult males, one an adult 
female and two males under 15 years of age. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review 21 were 
original claims, 25 registration of agreements and 4 miscellaneous 
applications. Compensation was awarded in 21 cases, agreements were 
registered in 25 cases, 3 cases were dismissed and one case was allowed 
to be withdrawn. 

Employment Situation in March 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent 
in by the various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every 
month. Returns were received from 126 or 83‘44 per cent, of the mills 
reported as working during the month of March 1929. The average 
absenteeism in the textile industry as a whole amounted to 9‘88 per cent. 

In Bombay City out of 80 mills which were working during the month 
78 or 97*50-per cent, furnished returns. The supply of labour was 
reported as adequate by a large majority of the mills. The average 
almnteeism during the month under review amounted to 10*89 per cent, 
as against 6*67 per cent, in Januaiy 1929 which was the immediately 
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preceding normal month. The increase in the percentage absenteeism is 
largely due to a number of workers staying away from the mills on the 
21st and the 22nd March in sympathy with the labour leaders who had 
been arrested on the 20th March under warrants issued by the District 
Magistrate, Meerut, for offences under section 121-A of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

In Ahmedabad 61 mills were working during the month and 38 or 62‘30 
per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3‘76 per 
cent, as against 3*45 per cent, in February 1929. The supply of labour 
was equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by all the mills in Sholapur. Except in the 
case of one mill, the supply of labour was reported as adequate. The 
average percentage absenteeism amounted to 15*34 as against 14‘80 
in the previous month. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Viramgaum which was 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted 

to2*n. 

One of the three mills in Broach which furnished information reported 
that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism amounted 
to 7 *66 per cent, as against 7 * 64 per cent, in the preceding month. 


Chari shewing the average percentage absenteeism in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Presidency 



THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate. The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
17*32 per cent, as against 10*91 per cent, in January 1929, which was the 
preceding normal month. Here also the arrest of labour leaders was 
probably responsible for higher absenteeism. In the Marine Lines 
Reclamation Scheme absenteeism was 5 per cent, and in the Bombay Port 
Trust Docks it amounted to 14*52 per cent. The average absenteeism 
in the Chief Engineer s Department of the Bombay Port Trust was, 11*30 
per cent. 

MOR 1—2a 
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The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour available 
in plenty. On an average 8'90 per cent, of the labourers absented 
themselves from work during the month under review. 


Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the 
period ending 20th April 1929 has been supplied by the Director of 
Agriculture:— 

Gujarat .—There was practically no rain in the Division during the 
period under review excepting a few drops of rain in places in the Surat 
district during the second week of April. The picking of cotton and 
harvesting of rabi crops were in progress. The irrigated crops were 
doing well generally. 

Konhun .—Excepting some slight rain during the second week of April 
chiefly in parts of south Konkan, there was no rain elsewhere in the 
Division. The harvesting of rabi crops was in progress in places, while 
the cutting of sugarcane continued in parts of the Kanara district. 
Preparation of lands for the ensuing season was in progress almost 
everywhere. 

Deccan and Kamatak -—Since the submission of the last report, rainfall 
varying from a few cents to about two inches was received in many places 
in both the divisions, particularly in the Dharwar district mostly on the 
5th of April and elsewhere such as the southern portion of Belgaum and 
the eastern portion of the Bijapur district in the Karnatak and the western 
portion of Nasik, Poona and Satara districts and a few places of Khandesh 
in the Deccan mostly during the second week of April. There was 
practically no rain anywhere else in either of these two Divisions during 
the period under review. In places where it was fairly heavy the rainfall 
proved somewhat harmful to the rabi crops lying cut in the fields and spoiled 
cotton in places in the Karnatak. Harvesting of rabi crops was in full 
progress almost everywhere while their threshing was started in places* 
The crushing of sugarcane was also in progress in canal and other sugarcane 
areas. Land preparations were undertaken for the next season in both 
the Divisions, and the rain received in the second week of April proved 
useful for this purpose in many places. 


Labour News from Ahmedabad 

THE LABOUR UNION 

On Thursday the 4th April Mr. Gandhi and Seth Mangaidas, the 
permanent arbitrators, considered the question of restoring the wage* 
cut of 15^ per cent, effected in 1923. After a long discussion, the Labour 
Union and the Millowners’ Association agreed to submit a table comparing 
the profits for 1924 and 1927 of about forty selected mills. The 
arbitrators will again meet towards ^e end of May, when Mr. Gandhi 
retunu from his tour, and then give their award. 
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The long-drawn-out dispute between the Union and the Becherdas 
Mill has at last been settled by negotiation with the Agent of the Mill. 
The Mill has agreed to recoghise the Union, to collect subscriptions from 
workers on behalf of the Union and to take back all workers who join duty 
on a particular date. Workers who offer to join subsequently will be 
reinstated as and when vacancies arise. This is the longest dispute so 
far conducted by the Union. It lasted for more than six months. 

The Independent Party of the local Municipality proposed to put for¬ 
ward Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, Secretary of the Labour Union, as a candidate 
for President. Mr. Nanda, however, had to decline the offer as the Labour 
Union could not a^ord to spare him exclusively for Municipal work. 

THE POSTAL AND R.M.S. UNION 

The annual general meeting of the above Union was held on 21st 
March 1929 when the annual report for 1928 was adopted and office¬ 
bearers for the new year were elected. The strength of the Union 
decreased to 147 from 180 last year. This is attributed to the fact that 
some members of the staff kept themsleves aloof from Union activities. 
The annual report says that ‘ the Union has demonstrated its utility by 
securing benefits and privileges undreamt-of in pre-Union days ’ and 
that ‘ with a powerful Union to fight out their cause nothing can prevent 
the employees from securing redress of legitimate grievances and a living 
wage which is their birth-right *. The year opened with a balance of 
Rs. 2512 and closed with a l^lance of Rs. 2721. 


Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act 
in March 1929 

AHMEDABAD 

The manager of a cotton mill was prosecuted under section 41 (a) for 
breach of section 26 for employing certain persons beyond the hours 
specified in the time-table. He was convicted and fined Rs. 30 in each 
of nine cases. 

SHOLAPUR 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (a) for breach of section 24 (a) read with Rule 75 for employing women 
before the legal hours of employment. He was convicted and fined Rs. 30 
in ekch of twelve cases. 

WEST KHANDESH 

The occupier and the manager of a cotton ginning factory were 
prosecuted under section 41 (a) for breach of section 24 (a) read with 
Rule 75 for employing certain women early in the morning before the 
legal hours. They were convicted and fined Rs. 15 and Rs. 10 respectively 
in each of nine cases. 

EAST KHANDESH 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
(a) for a similar offence. He was convicted and fined Rs. 25 in each 
of ten cases. 
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The occupier and the manager of another ginning factory were 
prosecuted under section 41 (a) for breach of section 18 (I) (c) read with 
Rule 38 (d) for not securely guarding gin roller pulleys. They were 
convicted and fined Rs. 100 and Rs. 60 respectively. 

AHMEDNAGAR 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (a) for breach of section 24 (a) read with Rule 75 for employing women 
before the legal hours. He was convicted and fined Rs. 50 in each of 
six cases. 


Working Class Housing in Calcutta 

CORPORATION APPROVES PLAN 

The Statesman announces that Calcutta is at last to make a move for 
providing suitable housing accommodation for the working classes. The 
Special Committee appointed for the purpose by the Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion as far back as 1925 have put forward a number of recommendations, 
including the construction of two “ model ’ houses, and an annual 
expenditure of one lakh of rupees on building operations if the scheme 
proves a success. Originally the Committee approved of a site at Tiljala 
and recommended the construction of four blocks of buildings, each 
consisting of four suites, at a cost of Rs. 52,000. They also suggested that 
the rent of each suite should be fixed between Rs. 8 and Rs. 10 per month. 
The Corporation, however, did not accept the proposals and asked the 
Committee to reconsider the matter. 

The main objections to the Committee’s recommendations were that the 
site at Tiljala was not suitable and that a “ model ’ house was disappointing 
in that it was a building for the Bhadrolog classes and not for poorer 
working classes, who would not be able to pay so much rent. It was 
suggested that the Committee should provide cheaper accommodation 
for the labouring classes and that they should,make a modest beginning. 

TWO SITES SELECTED 

Two sites have now been selected by the Committee, one at Tiljala and 
the other at Dalu Sircar Lane, Mominpur. The members are of opinion 
that a dwelling house in Dalu Sircar Lane would afford accommodation 
to the working class people, who generally live without families, while a 
house at Tiljala would give great relief to the poorer middle class people 
living with their families. In these circumstances the committee have 
recommended that Rs. 25,000 should be spent for building at Tiljala for 
the poorer middle classes according to the model prepared by the City 
Architect and Rs. 25,000 for houses in Dalu Sircar Lane for the working 
classes. As regards the proposed building in Dalu Sircar Lane the 
Committee have approved the plan of the City Surveyor, which provides 
cheaper accommodation on the model of cooly lines with one room 
and one kitchen for each. (From “ Times of India^^' Bombag. 
April4J929.) 
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Asiatic Labour Congress 

A circular has been issued by Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary, 
AH'-India Trade Union Congress, to the Secretaries of the National Trade 
Union Centres in Asia, the Secretaries of the Indian Coloured Workers* 
Organizations in Africa and the Secretaries of the Indian Unions Affiliated 
to the All-India Trade Union Congress with reference to the Proposed 
Asiatic Labour Congress. The circular says : 

“ During the sittings of the International Labour Conference held at 
Geneva in 1925 discussions took place between Labour Representatives 
from India and Japan and it was decided to hold an Asiatic Labour 
Conference in Shanghai in 1926. In pursuance of this decision, some 
correspondence passed between the undersigned and Mr. Bunzi Suzuki, 
President of the Confederation of Japanese Labour. The undersigned 
tried also to get into touch with the other National Trade Union Centres 
in other Asiatic countries, but he failed to get response, except from the 
General Secretary, General Federation of Jewish Labour, Palestine. 
As a result of this, it was found, especially on account of the troubled 
situation in China, that it was difficult to hold the Conference in China 
at the time proposed. 

The idea was again discussed between the representatives of Japan 
and India during the session of the International Labour Conference held 
at Geneva in 1928 and the following memorandum was approved by 
them: - 

“ Whereas the existence of the inferior conditions of Labour in certain 
countries are constituting a definite menace to the progress of the other 
countries as mentioned in the preamble of the Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles ; 

“ Whereas the international solidarity of the workers of all countries can 
be realised completely among the workers only when they are placed under 
common working conditions ; 

“ Whereas the workers in India, Japan, China and other Eastern 
countries, are subject to greater exploitation and are less protected by the 
national laws and other social measures ; 

“ Whereas the workers in the Eastern countries having come in contact 
frequently with each other and the negotiations having already been made 
between Mr. Joshi and Mr. Suzuki regarding the proposed Asiatic Labour 
Congress in 1925 ; 

“ We, the undersigned, moved by sentiment of justice, humanity and 
the spirit of international solidarity, agree to organise, subject to the 
approval and sanction of the Labour Unions in the respective countries, 
the Asiatic Labour Congress at the earliest possible opportunity, if 
possible next year; and we propose the following for the considerations 
of the labour unions in the countries concerned :— 

1. The Congress shall be held annually in India, Japan and China 
and other Elastern Countries alternatively five or six weeks prior to the 
opening of the International Labour Conference; the definite date 
to be fixed through communications between the labour organisations of 
the countries concerned. 
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2. The Congress shall be composed of the representatives of the 
workers in India, China, Japan and other Eastern countries. 

3. The agenda of the Congress shall include the discussions of the 
subjects on the agenda of the International Labour Conference and 
common labour problems of the Eastern countries, the solution of which 
requires international co-operation. 

4. The representatives shall report the progress made in each country 
on decisions adopted at the previous sessions of the Congress. 

5. The first Congress shall be held in India, if possible in 1929, with 
Mr. Suzuki as President. The presidents of the subsequent sessions 
shall be fixed by the preceding sessions. 

6. Mr. N. M. Joshi from India, Mr. M. Yonekubo from Japan and 
a Workers’ representative from China shall be the first secretaries of the 
first Congress which will appoint in its first session the permanent 
secretaries. 

7. The travelling expenses shall be borne by each delegate attending 
the Congress and the expenses incurred during the Congress Session shall 
be borne by the country in which the Congress is held.” 

(Sd.) R. R. Bakhale, 

Asstt. Secretary, 

All-India Trade Union Congress 
(On behalf of Mr. Chaman Lall, 
Indian Workers* Delegate to 1928 
International Labour Conference) 
(Sd.) M. Yonekubo, 

London, Japanese Workers* Delegate to the 

July 17, 1928. 1928 Geneva International Labour 

Conference. 

At the Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress held at 
Jharia in December 1928, the following resolution was passed :— 

” This Congress, in order to draw closer together the exploited 
workers of the East, hereby decides, in accordance with the memorandum 
signed jointly by Mr. Yonekubo, the Japanese Workers* Delegate to the 
last International Labour Conference, and Mr. Chaman Lall, the Indian 
Workers’ Delegate, to issue invitations to the organised Trade Unions of 
Asiatic workers including the Indian Coloured Workers* Organisations 
in Africa for the holding of an Asiatic Labour Conference as early as 
possible in Bombay with the object of concerting measures for effective 
joint action against Asiatic and African workers, for the purpose of 
combating the threat of war and of achieving the liberation of the 
working classes from the dictatorship of capitalist classes.** 

But it was soon found that it was difficult to get into touch with other 
National Trade Union Centres and get ready for successful conference this 
year. So the undersigned inquired from the Japanese representatives 
what their opinion was and Mr. Yonekubo, Workers’ Delegate to the 
1928 I.L.C,, replied that the regular Asiatic Conference might be held 
next year and they agreed to hold the preliminary consultations in the 
month of August when their representatives would be proceeding to 
Geneva for the Maritime Session of the International Labour Conference, 
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It is now proposed that the Conference would be held in April 1930 at 
Bombay instead of in April 1929 as was proposed previously, over which 
Mr. Suzuki will preside. It is the desire of the AlUIndia Trade. Union 
Congress that representatives from all Asiatic countries should be invited 
and they are requested to respond to the invitation. If more than one 
National Trade Union Centre exists in any country on account of 
difference in opinion on policy, all such centres will be invited to the 
Conference. The Agenda of the Congress shall include the discussions 
of the subjects on the agenda of the International Labour Conference 
and common Labour problems of the Eastern countries the solution of 
which requires the international co-operation, as mentioned in clause 
(3) of the agreement. The subjects that will form the agenda of the first 
Conference are not yet decided ; and suggestions are invited from the 
National Trade Union Centres from all countries as to the subjects which 
should form part of the Agenda. Suggestions are also invited as to the 
duration of the Conference. The undersigned suggests that the 
Conference may be held for one week. The exact dates on which the 
Conference is to be held and other particulars will be fixed a little later. 
Suggestions are invited even on these points, and on any others, which 
any National Trade Union Centre in any country would like to make. 
If all the arrangements of the Conference are to be made successful, it is 
necessary that replies to this circular are promptly sent, so that the 
A. I. T. U. Congress may know the wishes of the National Trade Union 
Centres and may be able to make arrangements for the Conference 
accordingly,’* 


The Labour Problem in Lancashire 

HANDICAP OF LIMITED OUTPUT 

In the Manchester Guardian Commercial of 14th March 1929 there is an 
interesting article* on the above subject dealing particularly with the 
Lancashire cotton trade. It is pointed out that labour has now to choose 
between the old fixed rates for a limited output and a new arrangement 
which will ensure similar or better earnings on an unlimited output. 
The present wage policy, it is suggested, is radically injurious both to 
the industry and the wage-earner, and with a new policy not only can 
regular wages be relied upon with some degree of assurance but efficient 
and hard working hands will be enabled to earn more money without 
the slightest detriment to the industry or to fellow workers. 

Among the greatest handicaps of the trade today in the opinion of the 
writer is the fixed wage rate and the somewhat veiled but very effective 
limitation of output. Where a very narrow margin exists between first 
costs and world prices as is the case at the present time such a policy is 
bound to bring about the state of affairs which exists today and therefore 
the only tenable viewpoint of labour is, what is the lowest wage per 
unit of output which will assure the maximum earning power for the 
operative. And it is therefore incumbent on labour, if it wishes to preserve 
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its own existence, not only to adapt itself to labour«*saving devices and 
automatic machinery but, while preserving a reasonable standard of wages, 
to withdraw all opposition to the increase of individual output or to the 
number of machines which they can reasonably attend. 

The writer quotes with approval the opinion of Mr. Arno Pearse who 
says that “ in America the employer sweats his machine, not his hands 
which is the true science of economic production.” In connection with 
this the writer points out that in the United States ring tenters look after 
as many as 2400 spindles and weavers as many as 80 wide sheeting looms 
while in Lancashire the bulk of the operatives look after 600 to 700 
spindles and 4 looms a piece. The American operative is not sweated 
to attain these ends. His job is simplified to such an extent by ingenious 
machines and lay-out of work that it is probably less arduous than that 
of his Lancashire prototype and higher wages can be paid because they 
are spread over a larger production. The use of automatic machinery 
is an unquestionable economy in the manufacture of the lower qualities 
of coarse cotton goods which constitute the vast bulk of the world’s 
requirements. The wages cost of a certain standard grey sheeting on 
today’s basis in Lancashire is 4s. a piece; on automatic looms the weaver 
attending not more than 30 looms and earning 25 per cent, more wages 
than the one on 4 Lancashire looms, the wages cost is less than Is., and 
the difference between the two wages costs represents no less than 8 
per cent, on the first cost of the article. The result of such difference 
in the wages cost has been that the trade in coarse cotton goods has 
completely disappeared from Lancashire, throwing tens of thousands of 
workpeople, and millions of spindles and thousands of looms idle. 

It is pointed out that the only alternative is to have a new wage principle. 
Let labour throw open the door to unrestricted output, safeguarding 
itself by watching that earning power is not impaired. The misguided 
effort to find work for others by limiting the output of active wage 
earners produced nothing but a large army of unemployed and assisted 
largely in the industry ’s ruin : the new principle of usingiabour economic¬ 
ally will not only secure that permanent employment which restricted 
output sought to achieve but will convert a nominal wage into actual real 
wages for one and all. The effect of this new wage principle will be 
vastly greater than the reduction of poverty and unemployment in the 
cotton trade. It would produce a contented labour force not smarting 
under the hardship of intermittent wages and dole; it would, by its own 
larger earnings, create a demand for labour elsewhere, and would assist 
in reducing the internal cut-throat competition among a large section of the 
trade. It is further pointed out that an industry can only flourish with 
efficient equipment in every sense of the word and where every factor in 
its composition is based on real economy ; capital will not come forward to 
provide cheap cotton and expensive machinery capable of treating it 
cheaply if labour refuses to utilise these to the best advantage. Science 
and good-will alone ckn provide adequate remuneration for both labour 
and capital in a long-established industry which has to meet the competition 
of newly-formed industries equipped with latter-day methods and plant* 
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“ Re-Conditioning ” British Industry 

BALFOUR COMMITTEE'S FINAL RQ>ORT 

The Committee on Industry and Trade, which was appointed in 1924 
to inquire into the conditions and prospects of British industry and 
commerce, with special reference to the export trade, issued on 11th March 
1929 its final report. The report is divided into nine sections, of which 
the more important deal with means of access to external markets, access 
to means of production, conditions of employment and other factors in 
relation to competitive power, taxation, and British Customs policy. 

In the course of the report the Committee expresses the view that 
full employment in the exporting industries can only be attained in the 
near future if there is a substantial increase in the export of capital. With 
regard to the question of industry’s access to capital and financial 
facilities, the Committee states that the general trend of the evidence was 
that on the whole industry is better served by the banks than before the 
amalgamations, provided that reasonable security is available. This does 
not, however, imply that an adequate amount of new capital is actually 
being absorbed by industry for essential purposes ; all that can be said is 
that, given existing conditions and prospects, the current financial 
requirements of industry from the existing banking system are for the most 
part adequately met. As the maintenance of effective competition among 
the banks in respect of the financial facilities supplied by them to industry 
is a matter of national importance some suggestions are put forward with 
this in mind. 

EMPLOYERS AND LABOUR 

In the section on conditions of employment it is stated that the evidence 
showed that in most industries the relations between employer and 
employed are close and friendly, and that there is a striking absence of 
any general demand for a change in the existing machinery for industrial 
negotiation. The Committee considers it desirable that some form of 
works committee should be established as a normal part of the administra¬ 
tion of great industrial undertakings, and makes a number of suggestions 
as to the essentials for the successful conduct of such committees. 

With regard to the proposal for the establishment of a National Industrial 
Council, doubt is expressed whether there is sufficient ground for the 
immediate creation cTf a National Industrial Council with a definite 
organization and regular meetings. The Committee does not think, 
however, that the same doubts apply to the convening at regular Intervals 
of a national conference representing organizations of employers and 
employed. Such a conference would accomplish most of the valuable 
results that could fairly be expected from a National Industrial Council 
without incurring the risk of failure. 

The report recommends neither the unconditional ratification of the 
Washington Convention on Hours of Labour nor the abandonment of 
any attempt to reach a more satisfactory international agreement, and 
suggests amendments required in a revised Convention and, failing revision, 
the possibility of an agreement to exchange and publish full Information 
as to'actual hours. 
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Discussing the provision of work for the unemployed* it is stated that 
the only real cure for unemployment is the expansion of production and 
trade, and attention is directed to the limited possibilities of the artificial 
creation of work; the conclusion is drawn that Lord Melchett’s scheme 
for subsidizing employment out of the Unemployment Fund is unsound. 

MARKETING 

Dealing with marketing organization, the Committee reaches the 
conclusion that the merchant system has rendered and still renders great 
services to many British trades. After considering all the difficulties put 
before it and the discouraging results of past experience, the Committee 
is by no means convinced that there is not a considerable field in which 
some carefully thought-out system of joint selling would be of material 
assistance in promoting British export trade. 

Reference is made to insufiicient care on the part of British manufacturers 
in the appointment of their oversea agents, and emphasis is laid on the 
need of heads of firms visiting their oversea markets. Too many British 
exporters, it is stated, show a want of proper activity in the way of intelligent 
and sympathetic study of the markets and energetic salesmanship. In 
particular too much importance cannot be attached to the keeping of 
promises in regard to delivery dates. The Committee opposes any steps 
which would impair or curtail the usefulness of the work of the Department 
of Overseas Trade. 

In a discussion of ocean transport questions the. Committee agrees with 
the opinion that the Conference system is of benefit to traders, who are 
able to rely on frequent and regular services at fixed rates, even though 
this advantage be qualified by a system of deferred rebates. It is, however, 
urged that shippers should be allowed, as an alternative to deferred rebates, 
the Exclusive Agreement system. The Committee also thinks that the 
interests of shippers cannot be adequately safeguarded without the 
formation of strong representative associations of shippers capable of 
negotiating on fairly equal terms with the conferences, and the Committee 
therefore suggests that further efforts in the direction of forming such 
associations should be made. The Committee upon the whole considers 
the position satisfactory as regards the cost of ocean transport. 

Discussing “ Industrial Mobility,” the report refers at length to the 
problem of demarcation,” which in certain groups of trades exercises a 
very grave influence in raising the cost of production and weakening the 
competitive power of British industry. The multiplication and rigid 
enforcement of demarcation restrictions are contrary to the public interest 
and operate to the grave disadvantage of British trade. The evil is too 
serious and the need of a remedy too urgent to make it safe to trust wholly 
to the gradual operation of Influences such as the broadening effects of 
better education or consolidation of trade unions into larger organizations. 
Some of the most acute demarcation difficulties, especially in the engineering 
trades at present, are not between two bodies of craftsmen, but between the 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. The development of semi-automatic 
machinery has of late made these difficulties more acute, and in order 
to meet them it is essential that arrangements should be made to enable 
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semi-skilled men to use their capacities to the fullest advantage without 
hindrance. Such arrangements should be accompanied by effective 
provision to widen the competence of the workmen by a broader system 
of training. 

In its view of taxation problems, the Committee declares that it does 
not favour the exemption from income-tax of profits put to reserve, and 
adds that the existing arrangements as regards depreciation allowances 
on industrial plant and machinery are not unsatisfactory, though it hopes 
that the Inland Revenue authorities will find means to meet a grievance 
as to the inadequacy of existing depreciation allowances on pre-War plant 
and machinery to provide for renewals at post-War values. Suggestions 
are made as to depreciation allowance on buildings, and as to allowances 
for expenditure on research, welfare, etc. 

On the subject of British Customs policy the Committee states that in 
the case of Great Britain the fact that life and employment are dependent 
on the free inflow of imports of food and materials from oversea means that 
the historic type of tariff policy must in the main be a tariff for revenue, 
subject to certain qualifications. 

The Committee regards the principle of Imperial preference as a 
necessary qualification of the normal “ type ” of British tariff policy. 

RATIONALIZATION 

A lengthy section of the report is devoted to ** Industrial Structure and 
Combination.” It must be admitted, the Committee says, that in Great 
Britain the process of rationalization has not proceeded so rapidly as in 
some of the principal competing countries. If this country is to maintain 
its competitive position the productive equipment of British industry must 
be kept at a high level of efficiency in relation to its oversea competitors, 
and for this purpose the recovery and maintenance of financial strength 
are all important. The Committee draws attention to the influence of 
financial conditions more favourable to the progress of rationalization in 
some other countries, and regards the problem of the re-conditioning and 
re-equipment in this country of such industries as iron and steel, coal, 
and coke as being one of the most serious of those which have still to be 
solved. 

The general conclusion to which the Committee comes is that the first 
step towards putting British industries in a position to compete successfully 
in oversea markets is to subject their organization and equipment to a 
thorough process of re^conditioning. The Committee does not believe 
that any of the principal basic industries of this country have been so 
weakened, even by the long-continued depression, as not to have the power 
within themselves to take the first measures towards their own regeneration, 
provided that they are thoroughly convinced that such measures are 
essential and unavoidable and that they must be taken by themselves 
without reliance on any outside authority. At all costs, power of access 
to new capital must be regained, and for this purpose measures of financial 
reconstruction, writing down of capital, and amalgamation with other 
undertakings, so as to increase the size of the business unit, are or may 
be among the essential measures to be taken, painful as some of them 
may be. 
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EFFECT ON LABOUR 

As the aim of reconstruction must be to operate the most efficient works 
full time, the result will be to afford the maximum amount of full employ¬ 
ment and at the same time to diminish the number of part-time workers. 
Such a policy in its early stages may involve an actual increase in the 
number wholly unemployed, and all possible steps should be taken to 
mitigate any hardship incidental to the transition. If, however, as the 
Committee believes, this is the only practical road by which competitive 
efficiency can be restored, it is better to face this temporary evil than to 
drag on as at present, and in the long run the industries which have 
regained their prosperity will be more than able to reabsorb those workers 
who for the time may have been displaced. 

The report is signed by all the members except two—Mr. C. T. Cramp 
and Mrs. M. A. Hamilton. Seven members of the Committee, including 
these two, have signed a memorandum expressing the view that the report 
is inadequate to the serious situation of the country, and urging a planned 
and co-ordinated use of the community’s resources such as can only take 
place under the direction of the State. {From “ Times Trade and 
Engineering Supplement,'' London, March 16,1929) 


Trade Union Reorganisation in Italy 

RECOGNITION OF SUBORDINATE ASSOCIATIONS 

The Italian Official Gazette of 4th February 1929 published five Royal 
Decrees of 21st January 1929 giving legal recognition to the associations 
dependent on the National Confederations of Fascist Trade Unions in 
Industry, Agriculture, Commerce, Land Transport and Inland Navigation, 
and Banking, and approving the draft constitutions of these associations. 

These Decrees have made considerable changes in the structure of the 
workers’ unions. The number of associations described as unitary 
(associations of the first grade) and intermediary (associations of the second 
grade) has been greatly reduced by including in the same association all 
similar classes of workers, by abolishing all unions covering less than an 
entire province, by transforming several provincial unions into district 
unions and even into national unions, when the number of members 
seemed inadequate to ensure the progress and effective activity of the 
association, and finally by. adopting the same criteria in regard to national 
federations of various classes. 

The organisations established in each province by the former National 
Confederation of Fascist Trade Unions as communicating bodies have 
been abolished, and replaced, for the three principal Confederations 
(Industry, Agriculture and Commerce) by provincial federations which 
will not be merely bureaucratic bodies but occupational associations of 
the second grade, corresponding in some ways to those set up by the 
parallel organisations of employers. The National Confederations of 
Transport Workers and Bank Employees, which are smaller and present 
different characteristics, will be sub-divided directly into district unions of 
the first grade. 
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ORGANS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 

The organs of the unions of first grade, whether provincial, district or 
national, consist of the general meeting, the board of directors and the 
secretary. The general meeting takes place as a rule once a year; it 
discusses the more important questions, approves the budget and the 
financial and general reports, and nominates the treasurer and secretary 
of the union, and four of the directors, the fifth being appointed by the 
provincial section of the Association of Disabled Men. The nomination 
of the secretary must be ratified by the president of the confederation to 
which the union belongs and must be approved in accordance with the 
provisions of trade union legislation. TTie board of directors gives effect 
to the decisions of the meeting, prepares the budget, convenes meetings, 
and decides on the admission of members. The secretary presides over its 
meetings. The secretary, who is elected for two years and is re-eligible, 
manages the afiairs of the union and is responsible for its administration, 
and represents it in dealings with the political and administrative 
authorities of the area, the associations of higher grade, and outside 
parties, and also in the Congress of the National Confederation to which 
the union in question belongs. 

A greater liberty of action is allowed by the new regulations to unions 
of the first and second grade in regard to discipline, and also in regard to 
contracts of employment, which they are entitled to conclude within the 
boundaries of their areas, with the help of the provincial unions where 
these exist and subject to the right of substitution of associations of a higher 
grade in accordance with their regulations. 

The organs of the provincial federations consist of the provincial congress, 
the board of directors, and the secretary. The provincial congress is 
composed of the boards of directors and the secretaries of all the unions 
which compose the federation, and of the executive officers of the social 
welfare institutions connected with the federation. Provisions similar 
to those given for the unions define the duties of the organs of the federa¬ 
tions, except in relation to the nomination of the secretary, who is 
appointed by the president of the national confederation to which the 
federation belongs, and whose authority lasts for four years. 

The organs of the national federations consist of the council, the board 
of directors, and the secretary. The council is composed of the secretaries 
of all the unions of the first grade which belong to the federation. The 
secretary and the directors of the federation are members of the council 
ex-officio but do not possess the right to vote. Provisions corresponding 
to those given for the federations define the duties of the directors and the 
secretaxy, the latter being appointed for two years by the president of the 
federation, subject to ratification in accordance with trade union legislation. 

For all trade union associations the new regulations provide that the 
financial year must begin on 1st July and end on 30th June of the following 
year. This provision has been made so as to bring the rules of the financial 
administration of trade union associations into line with those of the Act 
relating to the keeping of the State accounts and so as to allow the Minister 
of G>rporations to submit the budgets of the associations as annexes to 
the budget of his own Ministry. 
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In consequence of this reorganisation, the number of national associations, 
which for the five confederations of workers formerly amounted to 75, 
has now been reduced to 39. The unions of the first grade, which formerly 
numbered nearly 12,000, do not now exceed 3300. {From Industrial 
and Labour Information,*' Geneva, March 4, 1929.) 


Recent Changes in the Average Level of 
“ Real ” Wages in the U,K. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons, on 31st January, 
as to the average hourly rate of wages of all workpeople for the years 1918 
to 1928, and the hourly rate of “ real ** wages for those years, stated as a 
percentage of 1914, the Minister of Labour stated that the information 
in the possession of the Ministry of Labour is not sufficient to provide a 
satisfactory basis for precise computations as to the changes in real wages. 
The following Table, however, was supplied, giving (i) such estimates as 
are available with regard to the average level of rates of wages for a full 
ordinary week’s work at the end of the years 1918-1928 in relation to the 
corresponding level in July 1914 (taken as 100) ; (ii) the average level of 
working-class cost of living at approximately the same dates; and 
(iii) figures indicating the average relative level of real wages for a full 
week which would be obtained by combining the figures in columns 
(1) %nd (2) of the Table :— 


Date 


Rates of Wages 
on the basis | 
of a normal 
working week | 


Cost of Living 


Rea! Wages, 
i.e.» rates of 
wages and 
cost of living 
combined 


I (I) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


July, 1914 

End of Year— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
- 1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


100 j 

i I 

: 195-200 ! 

■ 215-220 , 

270-280 

! 210-215 ! 

I 170-175 

165-170 1 

I70-I75 ! 

175 ! 

175 
170-175 
170-175 I 

_I 


I 

100 ; 100 

j 

220 i 89-91 

225 ! 96-98 

265 I 102-106 

192 i 109-112 

178 %-98 

177 93-% 

180 * 94-97 

175 100 

175 100 

168 101-104 

167 102-103 


The figures as to wages represent only approximate estimates arrived 
at after consideration of such data as are available, relating almost wholly 
to those industries, or sections of industries, in which organised arrange¬ 
ments exist for the negotiation of changes in wage rates on a collective 
basis. The cost-of-living figures are those regularly calculated by the 
Ministry of Labour as to the average changes in the cost of maintuning 
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the pre-war standard of living^ of working-class families. In view of the 
incompleteness of the data on which the estimates as to changes in wages 
rates are based, and of the fact that these estimates represent averages 
of conditions varying widely among different classes of workpeople, the 
figures given in the final column should not be regarded as affording 
more than a very general indication of the average movement of real 
wages, on the assumption of a full week’s work. 

The increase in hourly wages, as compared with 1914, would be greater 
than that in weekly wages. It is not practicable to make any precise 
calculation as to the rise in hourly wages, but it seems probable that in 
1928 the average level of hourly rates was between 190 and 200 per cent, 
of that of July 1914. 

It is important to note that the figures given for wages relate to rates of 
wages and not to earnings. For workpeople in employment, earnings 
have increased in a greater proportion than rates of wages as compared 
with 1914, owing to the greater prevalence of piece-work and for other 
reasons ; but this greater increase of earnings is offset to some extent by 
the higher general average of unemployment. {From **Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. ^ London. February 1929.) 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill in Japan 

Japanese workers in factories and mines are protected, in case of 
accident, by the Factory Act and by the Regulations for the Employment 
and Relief of Miners respectively. There are, however, no protective 
measures for the workers, estimated to number 1,500,000, who are engaged 
in transport, construction and civil engineering. Tfie Bureau of Social 
Aff-irs has therefore drafted a Bill rendering employers liable to pay 
compensation in case of industrial accident to these workers. The Bill 
is to be presented to the coming session of the Imperial Diet. 

The Bill applies (1) to workers in stone works or quarries, where 
more than ten persons are regularly employed ; (2) to workers w^ho are 
engaged in the construction, maintenance, repair, alteration or demolition 
of buildings ; (3) to workers engaged in engineering work under the direct 
supervision (a) of public utility companies (railways, tramways, water 
supplies, electricity or gas), or (b) of the public authorities of prefectures, 
cities, towns or villages ; (4) to workers engaged in transport, including 
railways, tramways, motor omnibus services regularly employing more 
than ten workers, and other transport undertakings on land regularly 
employing more than ten workers ; and (5) to workers engaged in handling 
goods at stations or warehouses, where more than ten persons are 
employed in the undertaking. 

In the event of injury, illness or death occurring in the course of the 
employment of any worker specified in the preceding paragraph, the 
employer must pay an indemnity to the worker concerned, or to his 
survivors or dependants in accordance with provisions prescribed by 
Imperial Ordinance. If the contractor sub-contracts either the whole 
work or a part of the work, the contractor is responsible for all the workers 
employed by the sub-contractors. 

MOR 1—3 
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If, without sufRcient reason, an employer fails to carry out his 
obligations or illegally endeavours to evade his obligations, he is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 1000 yen. This provision, however, is not applied 
in cases in which the worker is employed by the public authorities of a 
prefecture, town or village. 

OPINIONS ON THE BILL 

The Bill has been adversely criticised. 

The Osaka Asahi^ one of the leading newspapers in Japan, expressed 
the following opinion in a leading article on 4th October 1928 : 

The provision that a contractor who sub-contracts the whole or a part 
of the work shall be responsible for all the workers employed by the sub¬ 
contractors is unreasonable. The contractor is not always in a financial 
position to meet such an obligation. Moreover, if the contractor is alone 
responsible for the workers engaged by the sub-contractors, the latter are 
liable to exercise less care. Furthermore, a change of contractors during 
construction work, which often occurs, is likely to cause dispute as to which 
party is to be held mainly responsible. 

The Osaka Asahi suggests an alternative plan of a system of insurance 
either under strict Government supervision or under the direct control 
of the Government. The Contractors’ Association holds the same opinion : 
it demands that a scheme of workmen’s compensation on an insurance 
system should be introduced, and that the premium should be paid 
jointly by the State, the employers and the workers, as in the case of health 
insurance. 

The Government takes the view that, in consideration of the large 
number of workers concerned and of the high degree of risk involved, 
the Government share of the insurance premium would become extremely 
heavy, and that there are no financial resources available for the purpose. 
The Bill was, moreover, drafted after consultation with the business 
interests concerned, and the draft was passed by the Councillors of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs. The Government emphasises the fact that 
similar legislation functions successfully in other countries and that there 
is no reason why it should not work equally well in japan. (From 
"'Industrial and Labour Information,*" Geneva, January 28, 1929) 

Japanese Settlement in Colombia 

An agreement relating to colonisation was reached in September 1928 
between the Department of Migration and Colonisation of Colombia 
and a Japanese commercial delegation, and has now been submitted to 
the Minister of Industry for his approval. 

The purpose of this agreement is the colonisation of the plains of 
San Martin by Japanese families. The Government of Colombia under¬ 
takes to place 100,000 hectares of land at the disposal pf colonists who 
will devote themselves to rice growing. (From "Industrial and Labour 
Information" Geneva, March 18,1929) 
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Social Conditions in Jamshedpur 

The Board of Directors of Tata’s Steel G>mpany have decided to adopt 
a programme for the improvement of housing, lighting and water supply 
in Jamshedpur during the next three years. 

The programme provides for the construction of accommodation at a 
cost of 7 million rupees ; improvement of the water supply at a cost of 2 
million rupees ; the completion of the sewerage system at a cost of I million 
rupees ; and the lighting of the chief main roads, on which 2 million rupees 
are to be spent, making a total expenditure of 12 million rupees. In 
addition to the improvements mentioned above, children’s playgrounds, 
sports grounds and free cinemas are to be provided. 

The company has also promised maternity benefits, to come into effect 
as from 1st January 1929. This benefit will take the form of the payment 
of 6 weeks’ wages. 

Mr. C. A. Alexander, general manager of the company, has explained 
that this programme can only be carried out if the company earns 
sufficient money. (From '^Industrial and Labour Information,*' Geneva, 
March 4,1929) _ 


Unemployment Insurance Acts : Extension of 
Transitional Period 

The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1927, provides that, after a 
transitional period, it will be a condition for the receipt of unemployment 
benefit that at least 30 contributions (or, in the case of disabled ex-service 
men, 10 contributions) have been paid in the two years preceding the 
date of the applicant’s claim for benefit. During the transitional period 
a greatly reduced contributory condition is in force. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 7th March, asking 
whether the Government had come to any decision as to the extension 
of the transitional period, which would otherwise have come to an end 
during the year beginning on 19th April next, the Minister of Labour 
made the following statement:— 

“ When the Unemployment Insurance Bill was under discussion 
in 1927 I pointed out that, if the expectations then current as to the 
improvement in employment in the depressed areas were not realised 
by 1929, when the 30 contributions qualification would be due to come 
into force, it would be possible to deal with whatever situation might 
then be found to exist. 1 have had the position carefully under review 
in recent weeks, and although there has been considerable improvement 
in these areas—^an improvement which I have every hope will continue— 
the change has come too late to affect materially the circumstances of a 
number of claimants to benefit. It has therefore been decided to 
introduce a Bill immediately to extend the transitional period for 
another year.” 

In accordance with this decision, a Bill, entitled the Unemployment 
Insurance (Transitional Provisions Amendment) Bill, was introduced 
in the House of Commons on 13th March. (From ''Ministry of Labour 
Gazdte,** London, March 1929) 

MO R 1—3o 
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The Trade Disputes Bill 

Report of the Select Comfnittee 

A copy of the above Bill was published on pages 1071 to 1077 of the 
August 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette, and the classified views of the 
principal non-official organisations consulted by the Government of 
Bombay, on the provisions of the Bill, were given on pages 563 to 590 of 
the February 1929 issue. The Bill was first introduced into the Assembly 
on 21 st September' 1928 and the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
was presented to the Assembly on the 16th March 1929. The Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
on the 8th April 1929 without any change and received the assent of the ‘ 
Governor-General cn the I2th April 1929. The following is the full text 
of the Report of the Select Committee together with the Bill as modified 
by them. 

We, the undersigned. Members of the Select Committee to which the 
Bill to make provision for the investigation and settlement of trade disputes, 
and for certain other purposes was referred, have considered the Bill and 
the papers (Papers Nos. I-IX) and have now the honour to submit this 
our Report, with the Bill as amended by us annexed thereto. 

2. The Committee held meetings on the 22nd, 24lh and 28th of 
February and the 8th, 9th and 10th of March and, as the result of prolonged 
discussions, have made a number of amendments in the Bill wffiich we now 
proceed to explain in detail. 

Clause /.—We have decided to limit the duration of the Act to five years. 

Clause 2. —The slight amendment which we have made in sub-clause 

(c) is intended to bring out more clearly the fact that the definition of 
“ employer ’’ is not intended to be exhaustive. 

In view of the provision which we have made in clause 4 that all the 
members of a Court of Inquiry shall be persons unconnected with the 
dispute or with any industry affected thereby, we have considered it 
desirable to give some definition of what we mean by the expression “ an 
independent person,” and have inserted a definition accordingly as clause 

(d) of this clause. 

Sub-clausc (/) [now sub'-clause (j?)].—We are of opinion that a wide power 
enabling the Government to declare any industry, business or undertaking 
to be a public utility service is undesirable as well as unnecessary, and we 
have therefore omitted it. After considerable discussion in regard to the 
question of specifying certain other industries or undertakings as public 
utility services, we have reached the conclusion that clauses (f), («), («/) 
and {iv) of this sub-clause as it stands comprise all the services which it is 
essential to specify in the first place, and, in view of the fact that the 
general power which the Bill as introduced conferred upon the Govern¬ 
ment was only exercisable after three months’ notice, we think there should 
be no difficulty in providing for any necessary additions to the clause by 
an amendment of the Act should occasion arise. 

Sub^clause (j) [now sub^clause (^)].—We have amplified the definition 
of “ workman ” on the lines of the similar definition in the Canadian Act, 
and at the same time made it clear that the expression includes clerical 
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workers; and we have added the Royal Indian Marine Service to the 
Services which the Bill excludes from its scope. 

Clause 3. —^We have considered various proposals designed to lay upon 
the Government a definite obligation to convene a G)urt.of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the parties so required. We 
think, however, that, unless both parties are agreed in desiring a 
reference, it would be useless to fetter the discretion of the Government as 
to the time at which the matter is ripe for action under this clause. At 
the same time, we think that no option should be left to the Government 
to refuse to appoint a Court or Board where the Government is assured 
that both parties are agreed as to the necessity of a reference, as well as 
to the form which it should take. 

Clause 4. —As already mentioned, we have provided that in every case 
a Court of Inquiry, whether it consists of one or of more persons, shall not 
include persons having an interest in the dispute or in any Industry 
affected by it. 

Clause 6. —We have made an amendment to sub-clause. (2) to make 
clear the original Intention which was that only persons appointed to a 
Board to represent the parties should be appointed on the recommendation 
of the parties ; and we have made slight alterations in the proviso to sub¬ 
clause (5) in order to bring it into line with the wording of clause 10. 

Clauses 7 and 9.—The amendments which we have made to these clauses 
are of a purely drafting nature. 

Clause 10. —In view of the fact that members of Courts and Boards 
will now invariably be independent persons except in the case where a 
Board is composed of an independent chairman and an equal number of 
representatives of each party and that the case of a vacancy in the office 
of any such representative member is already dealt with in clause 6, clause 
10 will now apply to independent members only, and we have amended 
it accordingly. 

Clause 12. —We have amended this clause on the lines of the English 
Act to make it quite clear that every report of a Court or Board, whether 
a final or Interim report, must be published, and that only the publication 
of such information or evidence as the appointing authority thinks fit should 
be left to its discretion. 

Clause 14. —^We consider it inadvisable to forbid the representation of 
parties before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners subject only to 
exceptions. As we have redrafted the clause, such representation will 
ordinarily be permissible, subject however to such conditions and 
restrictions as may be provided by rules. 

Clause 15. —We have decided to accept the principle of this clause which 
however, as originally drafted, was open to certain criticisms. For 
example, it was pointed out that many persons are actually employed 
upon a daily wage which is in practice paid monthly ; also that the clause 
would appear to penalise abstention from work on the part of a particular 
individual; and further that the clause is one-sided and inflicts no penalty 
upon an employer who locks out his workmen. The latter point is, we 
think, one which must certainly be met and as by the nature of his employ¬ 
ment a casual or day-to-day labourer must be entitled to cease work at 
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any moment and be similarly liable to dismissal, we agree that he should 
be excluded altogether from the operation of this clause. We have 
accordingly adopted a suggestion made by the Bombay Government which 
makes it clear that the cessation of work must be in the nature of a strike 
as defined in the Bill, and we have provided that, in order to render it a 
penal offence, the strike must be in breach of a definite contract between the 
employer and the workman ; we have, further, made a collateral provision 
penalising an employer for locking out his* workman in breach of any 
contract* 

We have decided to omit sub-clause (2) of the Bill as introduced, which 
imposed a more severe penalty upon the abettor of an offence under sub¬ 
clause (/), as we think such persons can be sufficiently dealt with under 
the ordinary criminal law of abetment. 

As regards sub-clause (5) [now sub-clause (4)], the point was taken that, 
where the employer is a Government department, the authority whose 
sanction would be necessary to enable a prosecution to be instituted would 
be the Government itself. A suggestion was accordingly made that where 
a trade union exists in the affected industry, a special resolution of three- 
fourths of the members, confirmed by a similar resolution at a later period, 
should be sufficient warrant for the launching of a prosecution. We cannot, 
however, accept this as a satisfactory solution of what we feel is only a 
technical difficulty in view of the fact that many classes of prosecutions 
of Government servants can only be undertaken with the sanction of 
Government itself. 

Clause 16 .—^We have adopted this clause, but with some amendments 
which we think will restrict its scope without materially impairing its 
effectiveness. Our attention has been particularly directed to the 
provisions of clause (6) of sub-clause (/), which, as dr^ifted, we consider 
to be too wide and uncertain in its meaning. It is possible to hold that 
any strike inflicts a certain degree of hardship upon the community, and 
it would therefore be possible for a strike which fulfils both the conditions 
in (a) and (b) to be brought within this clause, although it was in the 
nature of a demonstration and lasted for no more than one day. The 
amendments which we suggest, apart from the omission in clause (a) of 
the words “ or in addition to,*’ accordingly make it clear that the strike 
or lock-out must be designed to cause really severe, general and prolonged 
hardship to the community for the purpose of compelling Government to 
take any particular action, whether in connection with the dispute or 
otherwise. 

In sub-clause (2) we have made it clear that, for the application of money 
to be illegal it must not merely tend to further or support the strike, but 
have the direct effect of so doing. This is intended to exclude a case in 
which money is spent upon the relief of the dependants of strikers. 

In sub-clause (5) we have borrowed a provision from the English Act 
of 1927 further explaining the circumstances in which a group of workmen 
should be deemed to be within the same trade or industry. 

Clause 17 .—We have somewhat modified the penalties provided for 
die instigation of an illegal strike. 
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Clause 18 .—We have decided to omit this, as the provisions of section 
17 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, W26, will not apply in the case of an 
agreement to commit an offence, and therefore specific exclusion of the 
case of an illegal strike is not necessary. As regards section 18 of the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, this section only applies in the case of acts done in 
furtherance of a trade dispute, and, if a genuine trade dispute forms part 
of the ground for any illegal strike, we think that no harm will be done by 
leaving the provisions of section 18 to operate in the case of registered 
trade unions. 

Clause 20 ,—^We think there is no sufficient justification for giving a 
power to the Government to apply for injunctions restraining the 
expenditure of the funds of a trade union in connection with an illegal 
strike. Under clause 16 such expenditure has been declared to be illegal 
and the persons properly interested in seeing that the funds are not 
misspent are the members of the trade union concerned. 

Clause 21 [now clause 19 ],—The only alteration which we have made 
in this clause is consequential upon the amendment made to clause 14. 

3. The Bill was published as follows :— 


Jn English 

Gazette Date 


Gazette of India 


. 4th December 1928. 

Fort Saint George Gazette .. 


.. 25th September 1928 

Bombay Government Gazette 

.. 

.. 1st November 1928. 

Gilcutta Gazette 


.. Ist November 1928 

Burma Gazette 


.. 27th October 1928. 

Central Provinces Gazette .. 


.. 22nd September 1928. 

Assam Gazette 


.. 19th September 1928. 

Bihar and Orissa Gazette 


.. 10th October 1928. 

Coorg District Gazette 


. Ist November 1928 

Sind Official Gazette 


.. 8th NovemtK-r 1928. 

North-West Frontier Gazette 


.. 26th Octolier 1928. 

In the K ernaculars 


Province 

Language 

Date 

Madras .. ^ 

'"Tamil 

Telugu 

Hindustani 

Kanarese 

^Malayaiam 

. 29th November 1928. 

.. 20th November 1928. 
27th November 1928. 
20th November 1928. 

.. 11th November I^. 

Bombay 

’ Marathi 

Gujarathi 
, Kanarese 

.. 13lh December 1928. 

.. iith December 1928* 

.. 5th December 1928. 

Central Provinces 

’ Marathi 

L Hindi 

.. 24th November 1928. 
., 24th November 1928. 

Coorg 

Kanarese 

.. 1 si December 1928. 

Sind 

Sindhi 

., 6th December 1928. 
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4, We think that the Bill has not been so altered as to require 

republication, and we recommend that it be passed as now amended. 

B. N, Mitra. 

Darcy Lindsay. 

Victor Sassoon.* 

S. C. Mitra.* 

G. D. Birla.* 

Md. Ismail Khan. 

M. Shah Nawaz. 

M. S. Sesha Iyengar.* 

V. V. JOGIAH.* 

Jamnadas M. Mehta.* 

S. Lall. 

M. K. Acharya. 

M. A. Azim. 

Tarit Bhushan Roy. 

Fazal I. Rahimtoola.* 

K. C. Roy. 

Hirday Nath Kunzru.* 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

The 16th March 1929. M. A. Jinnah.* 

MINUTES OF DISSENT 

I sign the report subject to the following minute of dissent. 

I do not consider that Government should Interfere unless the dispute 
is a major one and until direct negotiations between the parties have failed, 
and so I see no reason why Government should interfere except at the 
request of at least one party to the dispute where a registered trade union 
of the operatives in the trade concerned exists. This would allow Govern¬ 
ment to intervene where labour was disorganised and without knowledge 
of its privileges and rights. 

The opposition to the above views considers that unless Government 
has the right of intervention at any time both parties would be likely to 
pursue obstinately an internecine warfare, suicidal to themselves and 
detrimental to the public interest. It does not appreciate the fact that one 
or other party would always be desirous of obtaining the support of Public 
Opinion and would thus hasten to demand Government Intervention. 
It is only when both sides feel that they are on the way of coming to a 
satisfactory settlement that neither would desire the intervention of third 
party busy bodies. 

TTie alteration of the law relating to picketing is one for which in my 
opinion the time is ripe. Picketing of any kind should be rendered illegal 
while a Court or Board is sitting, and the law on picketing at any time 
should be altered to render it illegal at or near a workman’s house as under 
the English law. 

There appears to be some doubt as to whether legislation of this kind 
should take place in this Bill or by an amending Bill to section 503 of die 


Subject to Minute of Dissent. 
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Indian Penal Code. It has been stated that if an amendment of this kind 
were passed in the Select Committee, it would delay the present Bill. 
I do not desire to delay the acceptance of the provisions of this Bill and so 
did not press the point which was raised by other Members of the Select 
Committee ; but I consider that suitable action should be taken by 
Government whether when this Bill is before the House or by bringing 
out an amending Bill to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
Important and necessary point. 

Victor Sassoon. 

The 13th March 1929. 

With regard to sections 3, 4 and 6, I am of opinion that the appointing 
authority of the members of Boards of Conciliation and of the Courts of 
Inquiry shall be the High Court of Judicature of the place in the jurisdiction 
of which the dispute has arisen or is apprehended instead of the Local 
Government or the Governor General in Council as at present provided in 
the Bill. As for the constitution of these Boards and Courts these should 
consist of representatives—one in respect to Courts of Inquiry and two in 
respect to Boards of Conciliation—of each party to the dispute with a 
Chairman elected by these representatives. I would therefore amend 
these sections so as to bring them in conformity to these views and make 
consequential amendments in sections 8 and 10 and,any other sections 
which may require changes. In view of the alterations I propose, the 
definition of independent person,«.e., clause (d) of section 2 shall be deleted 
as unnecessary. I suggest two other alterations, one in section 5 and 
another in section 12. I would add a clause to section 5 requiring Boards 
and Courts to report to the appointing authority and obtain its orders 
before it makes any inquiry in private. As to reports made by Courts of 
Inquiry under section 12 I would make them final and binding on the 
parties on the confirmation of the same by the appointing authority with 
such modifications as it thinks fit, after hearing both parties. 

I shall now give briefly my reasons for suggesting the changes which 
I propose. It must be remembered that Courts and Boards constituted 
must inspire perfect confidence in the minds of parties if these are intended 
to serve the public. In this connection it must be remembered that almost 
all Governments are considered to have a bias for the interests of Capital 
rather than of Labour. Even in countries, such as Australia, where the 
Government is Labour, there is this suspicion. The reason stated is that 
capitalists have vested interests and a stake in the country, whereas 
labourers have none. Whether there is or there is not substance in this, 
the fact remains that there is this suspicion entertained by Labour against 
Governments, whether these are employers of Labour or not. The 
suspicion becomes all the greater in countries like India, where the 
Government is the largest employer of Labour. It is therefore highly 
desirable that the Government of India should not only be quite just and 
impartial in such matters, but should take steps to see that it is altogether 
beyond even a shred of suspicion. The only way to do this is to make 
the Boards and Courts altogether independent of Governnrient. When 
I say this I remember thut often it is said that the appointing authority 
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under the Bill, viz., the Government, is not a single person and the part 
of the Government which is the employer of Labour would have but a 
distant connection with the part which appointed the Board or the Court 
and dealt with its conclusions. I do not think this argument is quite 
sound. For instance, in most matters where Government is an employer, 
such as Railways, Post and Telegraphs, and the like, the Railway Board 
and the members of the Executive Council in charge of the particular port¬ 
folios cannot be said to have a distant connection with the part of the 
Government which appointed the Boards and Courts. 

With respect to my suggested amendments to sections 5 and 12, my 
reason for the change proposed in section 5 is that, in my opinion, provisions 
regarding secrecy of any proceedings in respect to matters of public 
importance, especially when these matters come up before tribunals, should, 
as a rule, be done away with and inquiries should be public and open. 
I have, therefore, recognising that in trade disputes there are likely to 
be matters which deserve to be kept strictly confidential, placed certain 
safeguards over inquiries in private lest this power should be abused. 

With respect to the Reports of Court of Inquiry dealt with in section 12 
of the Bill, these should be made final and binding on parties under 
certain limitations, viz., the consideration by High Courts, I have done 
this after great hesitation. Neither the capitalists nor Labour Associations 
nor the Government have thought fit to suggest this. 1 fear there is 
something behind this which makes all parties reticent about an expression 
of view and fight shy of this point of making the report final and binding* 
I am, therefore, not keen on this change, but 1 have mentioned it for such 
consideration as it deserves. 

V. V. JOGIAH. 

The fundamental objections to the Bill as it emerges from the Select 
Committee remain unaffected. We feel that clauses 15 and onwards far 
from settling trade disputes will only multiply them; they will embitter 
relations between the employer and the employed and will, as all experience 
of similar legislation testifies, be utilised by the authorities for crushing 
political propaganda unpleasant to the bureaucracy. If the object of the 
Bill is to develop and foster genuine trade union movement in the country, 
clauses 15 and onwards will surely defeat that object. For these reasons 
we recommended in the Select Committee the deletion of the 15th and 
subsequent clauses. But having failed in that object we are obliged to 
append this minute of dissent. Up to clause 14 the Bill is a genuine attempt 
towards settlement of trade disputes by means of courts of inquiry and 
boards of conciliation. We believe that so far as that portion of the Bill 
is concerned, it emerges from the Select Committee considerably improved 
and strengthened. Almost all the changes that have been made in the 
Bill up to that clause have served to make it more equitable and just. Of 
course, we leave out of account the definition of the “ public utility services 
in clause 2 (g). That definition is consequential on the clause 15 and should 
therefore be considered along with it. We believe that this clause is a 
great danger to friendly relations between the employers and the employed. 
A public service may be a ** utility service,” but it does not therefore 
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follow that a strike in such services without notice ought to be visited with 
criminal prosecution. It is true that a lockout in such services has been 
made an offence also, but that does hot affect the argument against making 
a strike a penal offence. We cannot understand why a -strike in a postal, 
telegraph or telephone service or for the matter of that in any Railway 
service should be made a crime. No doubt such a strike is inconvenient 
and interferes with our ordinary comforts, but it is monstrous to claim 
that if any body of men refuse to minister to our comforts and conveniences 
they ought to be branded as criminals especially when the strikers feel 
that these comforts and conveniences can only be satisfied by their own 
degradation and misery. Can it be seriously contended that the Frontier 
Mail and similar luxurious Railway services are sd vital to society that 
strikes thereon should be made illegal ? For the Legislature to give 
sanction to so iniquitous a doctrine as the one which is embodied in clause 
15 is to proclaim to the world that the mass of mankind ought to remain 
wage slaves and that they would strike only on the pain of being clapped 
into jail. We are most anxious to promote the industrial advancement of 
our country but not by methods of coercion as proposed under this clause. 
We grant that services like the supply of water, light and sanitation are 
absolutely essential to the very existence of society and that any strike in 
such services should be discouraged by all legitimate means, not because 
they are ** public utility services ** but because they are “ social security 
services ” ; and as no man could be permitted to have interest against the 
very existence of society we are not opposed to any legislation against 
making strikes in the “ social security services ” illegal; but such strikes 
are already illegal and what is more, the punishment provided for them 
is heavier as will be seen by reading section 43 of the Indian Penal Code 
along with section 120-'A as pointed out by the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Wort of the Patna High Court. So far as merely “ public utility services 
are concerned, clause 15 is iniquitous and so far as “social security 
services “ are concerned, this clause is unnecessary, and we therefore are 
entirely against its inclusion in the Bill. As regards clause 16 and sub¬ 
sequent clauses they are out of tune with the spirit of the earlier portion 
of the Bill. Even in a country like England where the trade union move¬ 
ment is highly developed similar provisions have met with universal 
condemnation with the rank and file of the entire body of trade unions there. 
It cannot therefore be claimed that in a country where the trade union 
movement is still in its infancy such clauses could lead to beneficial results. 
They can lead only to disaster; while the rigour of the clause 16 (1) {b) 
has been somewhat softened by the changes made therein, the fundamental 
objections to it remain entirely unaffected. It cannot be suggested that 
workers should be deprived of the rights of citizenship simply because 
they are employed in some industry or business. No legislation which 
directly or indirectly interferes with fundamental human rights can meet 
with 'Our approval. These clauses first assume that sympathetic strikes 
even in ordinary business are wrong. They further assume that if 
employees strike work in order to assist any agitation or propaganda for 
political rights they deserve to be suppressed ; but such an idea, i.e., that 
the least external interference with the normal working of trade and 
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industry should be regarded as criminal cannot be maintained in modem 
times and we therefore unequivocally oppose all these clauses. 

One more thing remains to be stated. In order to take action against 
employers in cases of lock-outs it is necessary to get the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council. This might work well so long as 
the employer is a non-official. But in case of the Government employers 
such a provision would remain a dead letter. It is next to Impossible to 
obtain the sanction of the Governor General in Council if a trade union 
desires to prosecute any Agent of a Railway or a Member of the Railway 
Board, We had therefore proposed that against official employers 
registered trade unions ought to be allowed to sanction prosecution, if 
they decide to launch one, after passing an extraordinary resolution with a 
three-fourths majority to that effect. We think that the inclusion of such 
a provision is necessary if workmen are to be given the right to prosecute 
illegal lockouts by official employees. We also think that the protection 
given to blacklegs in clause 17 amounts to an improper interference with 
the internal administration of Trade Unions ; but even if the changes we 
have pressed are accepted, we cannot support clauses 15 onwards as they 
are calculated to turn the Bill into the “ Employers Charter ” and to give 
legal sanction to a system of forced labour, 

Jamnadas M. Mehta, 

M. S, Sesha Iyengar. 

S. C. Mitra. 

V. V. JOGIAH. 

The 15th March 1929, 

I do not think that the Trade Disputes Bill can be said to be complete 
without a clause of picketing inserted in it. Picketing is a harassment 
for honest and willing workers and its provision should find a legitimate 
place in this Bill. The whole object of this Bill would be destroyed if 
picketing would be allowed when any trade dispute is under inquiry or 
investigation by a Court or Board. I am therefore of opinion that 
picketing should be made illegal. 

As regards clause 16, as amended by the Select Committee, it is too wide 
and vague and will not serve the purpose for which it was intended. 
Whilst I believe that no political clause should be inserted in this Bill, 

I am strongly of opinion that no industry should be paralysed for coercing 
Government regardless of the ruin that it may cause to the community 
and to the industry. 

Fazal I. Rahimtoou. 

I do not find myself in a position to support clauses 16, 17 and 18. 
There is no doubt that the present clauses relating to illegal strikes are an 
improvement on those in the draft Bill, but my objection on principle 
remains and I cannot give such provision my support. 

G. D. Birla. 

The 15th March 1929. 

The Bill has undergone changes in the Select Committee* some of which 
are of a substantial character. They make that part of the Bill whicdi deals 
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with the investigation and settlement of trade disputes more acceptable 
and meet some of the objections raised against that part which is concerned 
with strikes in public utility services and general strikes. But the funda¬ 
mental objections to this part of the Bill remain unaffected by the alterations 
introduced by the Select Committee. 

I take it that the main purpose of the Bill is to enable Government to 
bring about the settlement of a trade dispute either by persuading the 
employers and the employees to arrive at an amicable understanding or 
by bringing the force of public opinion to bear upon the parties concerned. 
The Bill gives no power to Government to enforce the decision of a Board 
of Conciliation or Court of Inquiry. The success of their intervention 
will thus depend on psychological causes. It is necessary therefore that 
the Bill should create an atmosphere of sympathy and goodwill. Looked 
at from this point of view, the retention of provisions relating to strikes in 
public utility services and general strikes must be regarded as a serious 
mistake. They will sow distrust in the minds of the workers who will 
regard them as aimed at their class and create suspicion in the mind of the 
public which will ascribe a political origin to them. The hostile feelings 
which the Bill will create may entirely defeat its principal object. 

Clause 15 which deals with strikes in public utility services renders a 
strike in violation of the terms of service without previous notice Illegal. 
If it was attempted to make sudden strikes penal only in services where 
stoppage of work without adequate notice would endanger human health 
or life the case for such action would theoretically be clear, however difficult 
the enforcement of the law might be in practice. But the definition of a 
public utility service in spite of the deletion of that provision by the Select 
Committee which would have vested Government with a discretionary 
power to declare any service a public utility service still includes services 
sudden strikes in which, whatever the inconvenience they may cause, 
cannot involve danger to life. However undesirable sudden strikes may 
be in any undertaking, there is no ground for making them penal where 
they do not affect the safety of the community. It may further be pointed 
out that sudden strikes in services which affect the existence of the 
community have been made illegal by provincial legislation. Proved 
defects in the existing law can be easily remedied by the provinces. 
Besides, strikes, if resorted to in breach of contract, can be severely dealt 
with under the Indian Penal Code. It is true that lock-outs in public 
utility services have been placed on the same level as strikes and rendered 
punishable, but this does not in any way affect the argument against the 
retention of clause 15. 

Again, if certain services are of exceptional importance to society, the 
welfare of the workers who carry them on should also be a matter of special 
concern to us, but the Bill accords them no privileges, and amendments 
seeking to secure privileges for them were held to be outside the scope of 
the Bill. 

The objections to clause 16, even as amended by the Select Committee, 
are of a more serious character. Legislation undertaken on similar lines 
in England met with determined oppositiop from responsible Labour 
leaders although the trade union movement is highly organised there and 
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the difhculties in interpreting it were commented on by eminent lawyers 
and jurists. As pointcKl out in the debate which took place when the Bill 
was referred to the Select Committee there is a danger that sympathetic 
strikes and strikes the object of which is to get labour laws suitably changed 
may be held to be illegal under clause 16. There is also a justifiable fear 
that the clause may be used for political purposes. No evidence has been 
adduced to show either the urgency or the desirability of such a provision 
at this stage. It is bound to be regarded in the present circumstances as a 
direct attack on Labour and should be strenuously opposed. 

It has been contended that the clauses referred to above are calculated 
to lead to a healthy development of the trade union movement and are 
therefore in the interests of the workers themselves. It is difficult to take 
such an argument seriously. I am unable to see how these clauses will 
bring about the extension of the trade union movement or a quicker 
organisation of Labour. 

The second part of the Bill seems to me to have a definitely political 
tinge about it. It has no necessary connection with the first part. If the 
Bill is meant to promote peace in the industrial world it should be shorn 
off the objectionable features briefly discussed above. 

H. N. Kunzru. 

I agree with the general principles of the Bill as it emerges from the 
Select Committee. I suggest that the Act should remain in force till 31st 
March 1934, and not for 5 years. 

M. A. JiNNAH. 

L. A. BILL No. 25 OF 1928 

[As AMENDED BY THE SELECT CoMMITTEE] 

(Words printed in italics indicate the amendments suggested 
by the Committee) 

A Bill to make provision for the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes, and for certain other purposes 

Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the investigation and 
settlement of trade disputes, and for certain other purposes hereinafter 
appearing ; It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. Short title, extent, commencement and duration. —(/) This Act may 
be called the Trade Disputes Act, 19 . 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan 
and the Sonthal Parganas. 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, appoint, 

(4) It shall remain in force for a period of five years only. 

2. Interpretations.—In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant 
in the subject or context,— 

(a) Board ” means a Board of Conciliation constituted under this 
Act; 

(b) ** Court ” means a Court of Inquiry constituted under this Act; 
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(c) “ employer ”, in the case of any industry, business or undertaking 
carried on by any department of the Government, means the 
authority prescribed in this behalf or, where no authority is 
prescribed, the head of the department; 

(d) a person shall be deemed to be ” independent ” for the purpose of his 
appointment as the chairman or other member of a Court or a Board 
if he is unconnected with the dispute with reference to which the Court 
or the Board is appointed and with any trade or industry directly 
a0ected by the dispute ; 

(e) ” lock-out ” means the closing of a place of employment, or the 
suspension of work, or the refusal by an employer to continue to 
employ any number of persons employed by him, where such closing, 
suspension or refusal occurs in consequence of a dispute and is 
intended for the purpose of compelling those persons, or of aiding 
another employer in compelling persons employed by him, to 
accept terms or conditions of or affecting employment; 

(/) ” prescribed ” means prescribed by rules made under this Act; 

{y) ” public utility service ” means— 

(i) any railway service which the Governor General in Council 
•may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare to be a 
public utility service for the purposes of this Act; or 

(ii) any postal, telegraph or telephone service ; or 

(ill) any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light 
or water to the public ; or 
(iv) any system of public conservan^cy or sanitation ; 

(h) ” railway company ” means a railway company as defined in 
section 3 of the Indian Railways Act, I89Q (IX of 1890) ; 

{i) ” strike ” means a cessation of work by a body of persons employed 
in any trade or industry acting in combination, or a concerted 
refusal, or a refusal under a common understanding, of any number 
of persons who are or have been so employed to continue to work 
or to accept employment; 

(j) ” trade dispute ” means any dispute or difference between 
employers and workmen, or between workmen and workmen, which 
is connected with the employment or non-employment or the terms 
of the employment, or with the conditions of labour, of any person ; 
and 

ik) ** workman ” means any person employed in any trade or industry 
to do any skilled or unskilled manual or clerical work for hire or reward, 
but does not include any person employed in the naval, military 
or air service of the Crown or in the Royal Indian Marine Service. 

Reference of Disputes to Courts and Boards 

3. Reference of disputes to Courts or Boards.—If any trade 
<lispute exists or is apprehended between an employer and any of 
his workmen, the Local Government or, where the employer is the 
Jhead of a department under the control of the Governor General in Ck)unci] 
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or is a railway company, the Governor General in Council may, by order 
in writing— 

(a) refer any matters appearing to be connected with or relevant to the 
dispute to a Court of Inquiry to be appointed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment or the Governor General in Council, as the case may be ; or 

(b) refer the dispute to a Board of Conciliation to be appointed by the 
Local Government or the Governor General in Council, as the case 
may be, for promoting a settlement thereof : 

Provided that, where both parties to the dispute apply, whether separately 
or conjointly, for a reference to a Court, or where both parties apply, whether 
separately or conjointly, for a reference to a Board, and the authority having 
the power to appoint is satisfied that the persons applying represent the 
majority of each party, a Court or a Board, as the case may he, shall be 
appointed accordingly. 

Courts of Inquiry 

4. Constitution of Courts.—(/) A Court shall consist of an independent 
chairman and such other independent persons as the appointing authority 
thinks fit, or may, if such authority thinks fit, consist of one independent 
person. 

(2) A Court, having the prescribed quorum, may act notwithstanding 
any vacancy in the number of its members other than the chairman. 

5. Duties of Courts—(/) A Court shall, either in public or in private, 
at its discretion, inquire into the matters referred to it and report thereon 
to the authority by which the Court was appointed. 

(2) A Court may, if it thinks fit, make interim reports. 

Boards of Conciliation 

6. Constitution of Boards—(/) A Board shall consist of a chairman and 
two or four other members, as the appointing authority thinks fit, or may, 
if such authority thinks fit, consist of one independent person. 

(2) Where the Board consists of more than one person, the chairman 
shall be an independent person and the other members shall be either 
independent persons or persons appointed in equal numbers to represent 
the parties to the dispute ; all persons appointed to represent at^y party 
shall be appointed on the recommendation of that party : ^ 

Provided that, if any party fails to make the necessary recommendation 
within the prescribed time, the appointing authority shall select and appoint 
such persons as it thinks fit to represent that party. 

(5) A Board, having the prescribed quorum, may act notwithstanding 
any vacancy in the number of its members other than the chairman : 

Provided that, where a Board includes an equal number of persons 
representing the parties to the dispute and the services of any such person 
cease to be available before the Board has completed its work, the authority 
appointing the Board shall appoint, in the manner specified in sub-section 
(2), another person to take his place, and the proceedings shall be 
continued before the Board so re-constituted. 

7. Duties of Boards— (I) Where a dispute has been referred to a Board 
under this Act, it shall be the duty of the Board to endeavour to bring about 
a settlement of the same, and for this purpose the Board shall, in such 
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manner as it thinks fit and without delay, investigate the dispute and all 
matters affecting the merits thereof and the right settlement thereof, and 
in so doing may do all such things as it thinks fit for the purpose of inducing 
the parties to come to a fair and amicable settlement of the dispute, and may 
adjourn the proceedings for any period sufficient in its opinion to allow 
the parties to agree upon terms of settlement. 

(2) If a settlement of a dispute is arrived at by the parties thereto after 
it has been referred to a Board and during the course of the investigation 
thereof, a memorandum of the settlement shall be drawn up by the Board 
and signed by the parties, and the Board shall send a report of the settle-* 
ment, together with the memorandum, to the authority by wfiich the Board 
was appointed. 

(3) If no such settlement is arrived at during the course of the investiga-* 
tion, the Board shall, as soon as possible after the close thereof, send a full 
report regarding the dispute to the authority by which the Board was 
appointed, setting forth the proceedings and steps taken by the Board for 
the purpose of ascertaining the facts and circumstances relating to the 
dispute and of bringing about a settlement thereof, together with a full 
statement of such facts and circumstances and its findings thereon and the 
recommendation of the Board for the determination of the dispute. 

(4) The recommendation of the Board shall deal with each item of the 
dispute, and shall state in plain language what in the opinion of the Board 
ought and ought not to be done by the respective parties concerned.' 

General 

8. Finality of orders constituting a Court or Board—No order of the 
Governor General in Council or of a Local Government appointing any 
person as a member of a Court or a Board shall be called in question in any 
manner. 

9. Procedure and powers—(/) Courts and Boards shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, follow such procedure as may be prescribed. 

(2) Courts and Boards shall have the same powers as are vested in Courts 
under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 (V of 1908), when trying a suit 
in respect of the following matters :— 

(a) enforcing the attendance of any person and examining him on 

oath; * 

(b) compelling the production of documents and material objects ; and 

(c) issuing commissions for the examination of witnesses; 

and shall have such further powers as may be prescribed ; and every inquiry 
or investigation by a Court or Board shall be deemed to be a judicial 
proceeding within the meaning of sections 193 and 228 of the Indian 
Penal Code (XLV of 1^). 

10. Filling of vacancies—(/) If the services of the chairman or of any 
other independent member of a Court or Board cease to be available at any 
time for the purposes of the Court or Board, the appointing authority shall 
in the case of a chairman, and may in the case of any other member, appoint 
anotl^r independent person to fill the vacancy, and the proceedings shall be 
continued before the Court or Board so re^constituted. 

MO a 1-«4 
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(2) Where the Court or Board consists of one person only and his services 
ceaae to be available as aforesaid, the appointing authority shall appoint 
another independent person in his place, and the proceedings shall be 
continued before the person so appointed. 

11. Form of report—The report of a Court or Board shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by all the members of the Court or Board: 

Provided that nothing in this section shall be deemed to prevent any 
member of a Court or Board from recording a minute of dissent from a 
report or from any recommendation made therein. 

12. Publication of results of inquiry—(/) The final and any interim 
report of a Court or Board, together with any minute of dissent recorded there¬ 
with. shall, as soon as possible after its receipt by the authority by which the 
Court or Board was appointed, be published by that authority in such manner 
as it thinks fit. 

(2) The said authority may publish or cause to be published from time 
to time, in such manner as such authority thinks fit, any information 
obtained, or conclusions arrived at, by the Court or Board as the result 
or in the course of its inquiry or investigation. 

13. Certain matters to be kept confidential—(/) Notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 12, there shall not be included in any report 
or publication made or authorised by a Court or Board or the authority 
appointing a Court or Board any information obtained by the Court or 
BoarJ in the course of its inquiry or investigation as to any Trade Union 
or as to any individual business (whether carried on by a person, firm or 
company) which is not available otherwise than through evidence given 
before the Court or Board, except with the consent in writing of the 
secretary of the Trade Union or of the person, firm or company in 
question; nor shall any individual member of the Court or Board or 
any person concerned in the proceedings before it disclose any such 
information without such consent. 

(2) If any member of a Court or Board or any person present at or 
concerned in the proceedings before a Court or Board discloses any 
information in contravention of the provisions of sub-section (/), he shall, 
on complaint made by or under the authority of the Trade Union or 
individual business affected, be punishable with fine which may extend 
to one thousand rupees : 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall apply to the disclosure 
of any such information for the purposes of a prosecution under section 
193 of the Indian Penal Code (XLV of I860). 

14. Representation of parties— Subject to such conditions and restrictions 
as may be prescribed, any party to a dispute under inquiry or investigation 
by a Court or Board shall be entitled to be represented before the Court 
or Board by a legal practitioner. 

Special provision regarding Public Utility Services 

15. Sadden strikes and lock-outs in utility services—(/) Any person 
who« being employed in a public utility service, goes on sMke in breach of 
contract widiout having given to his employer, within one month before so 
striking, not thmfmrtem days jH^evious notice in writiiq: qf his inkntim 
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to go on strike or^ having given such notice, goes on strike before the expiry 
thereof, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one 
month, or with fine which may extend to fifty rupees, or with both. 

(2) Any employer carrying on any public utility service who locks out his 
workmen in breach of contract without having given them, within one month 
before such lock-out, not less than fourteen days' notice in writing of his 
intention to lock them out, or, having given such notice, locks them out before 
the expiry thereof shall he liable to imprisonment which may extent to one 
month, or to a fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both, 

(1) Where the employer committing an offence under sub-section (2) is a 
corporation, company or other association of persons, any secretary, director 
or other officer or person concerned with the management thereof shall be 
punishable as therein provided unless he proves that the offence was committed 
without his knowledge or without his consent. 

(4) No Court shall take cognisance of any offence under this section 
or of the abetment of any such offence save on complaint made by, or under 
authority from, the Governor General in Council or the Local Government. 

(5) No Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate 
of the first class shall try any offence under this section. 

Special provision for Illegal Strikes and Lock-outs 

16, Illegal strikes and lock-outs—(i) A strike or a lock-out shall be 
illegal which— 

(a) has any object other than the furtherance of a trade dispute within 
the trade or Industry in which the strikers or employers locking 
out are engaged ; and 

(i) is designed or calculated to inflict severe, general and prolonged 
hardship upon the community and thereby to compel the Government 
to take or abstain from taking any particular course of action. 

(2) It shall be illegal to commence or continue, or to apply any sums in 
direct furtherance or support of any such illegal strike or lock-out. 

(3) For the purposes of this section— 

(a) a trade dispute shall not be deemed to be within a trade or industry 
unless it is a dispute between employers and workmen, or between 
workmen and workmen, in that trade or industry, which is 
connected with the employment or non-employment or the terms 
of the employment, or with the conditions of labour, of persons 
in that trade or industry ; 

(b) without prejudice to the generality of the expression “ trade or 
industry," workmen shall be deemed to be within the same trade or 
industry if their wages or conditions of employment are determined 
in accordance with agreements made with the same employer or group 
of employers, 

(4) A strike or a lock-out shall not be deemed to be calculated to compel 
the Government unless such compulsion might reasonably be expected as 
a consequence thereof. 

17. Penalty—(/) If any person declares, instigates, incites others to 

part in, or otherwise acts in furtherance of, a strike or lock-out which 

is illegal under the provisions of section 16, he shall be punishable with 

MO s I—4a 
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simple imprisonment which may extend to three months or with fine which 
may extend to two hundred rupees, or with both : 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to have committed an offence 
under this section by reason only of his having ceased work or refused to 
continue to work or to accept employment. 

(2) No G)urt shall take cognisance of any offence under this section 
save on complaint made by, or under authority from, the Governor General 
in Council or the Local Government, 

(J) No Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate 
of the first class shall try any otfence under this section. 

18. Protection of persons withholding from illegal strike or lock-out— 
(7) No person refusing to take part, or to continue to take part, in any strike 
or lock-out which is illegal under the provisions of section 16 shall, by 
reason of such refusal or by reason of any action taken by him under this 
section, be subject to expulsion from any trade union or society, or to any 
fine or penalty, or to deprivation of any right or benefit to which he or his 
legal representatives would otherwise be entitled, or be liable to be placed 
in any respect, either directly or indirectly, under any disability or at any 
disadvantage as compared with other members of the union or society, 
anything to the contrary in the rules of a trade union or society notwith¬ 
standing. 

(2) Nothing in the rules of a trade union or society requiring the 
settlement of disputes in any manner shall apply to any proceeding for 
enforcing any right or exemption secured by this section, and in any such 
proceeding the Civil Court may, in lieu of ordering a person who has been 
expelled from membership of a trade union or society to be restored to 
membership, order that he be paid out of the funds of the trade union or 
society such sum by way of compensation or damages as that Court thinks 
just. 

Rules 

19. Power to make rules —(!) The Governor General in Council in 
respect of industries, businesses and undertakings carried on by him or 
under his authority, or by a railway company, and the Local Governments 
in respect of other businesses, industries, or undertakings within their 
respective provinces, may make rules for the purpose of giving effect to 
the provisions of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
power, such rules may provide for all or any of the following matters, 
namely :— 

(a) the powers and procedure of Courts and Boards, including rules 
as to the summoning of witnesses, the production of documents 
relevant to the subject-matter of an inquiry or investigation and the 
number of members necessary to form a quorum ; 

(b) the allowances admissible to members of Courts and Boards and 
to witnesses; 

(c) the ministerial establishment which may be allotted to a Court 
or Board and the salaries and allowances payable to members of 
such establishments; 
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(<0 the conditions and restrictions subject to which persons may be 
represented by legal practitioners in proceedings under this Act 
before a G>urt or Board; 

(c) any other matter which is to be or may be prescribed. 

(3) All rules made under this section shall be published in the Gazette 
of India or the local official Gazette, as the case may be, and shall, on such 
publication, have effect as if enacted in this Act. 

Labour Conditions in Poland 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTTTUnON 

The Polish Government recently introduced in the Diet a Bill for the 
amendment of the national Constitution. The principal clauses relating 
to the protection of labour^are given below :— 

Clause 64 .—Every citizen has the right to choose his place of residence 
in Poland, or to emigrate, and the right to choose his occupation and 
livelihood. These rights may not be restricted except by legislation. 
The Polish Republic is bound to aid and protect Polish citizens permanently 
or temporarily employed abroad. 

Clause 65. —Labour, being the fundamental basis of the national wealth, 
is entitled to special protection from the State. 

Every citizen has the right to expect the protection of the State in respect 
of his lalbur. The principles of the supervision to be exercised over the 
material, moral and legal conditions of paid labour will be laid down in 
special legislation. The rights of the citizen to insurance against un¬ 
employment, sickness, industrial accidents, and invalidity will also be 
defined by special legislation. 

Independent agricultural, Industrial or commercial undertakings are 
also placed under the protection of the State. 

Clame 66, paragraph 3 .—Special legislation will also be enacted to define 
the principles of the protection of women workers and mothers. 

No child under the age of 15 years shall be employed, no woman 
shall be employed at night, and no minor shall be employed in unhealthy 
industries. No child or minor liable to compulsory education shall be 
regularly employed. 

The conditions of work of children and minors will be regulated by 
special legislation safeguarding their health and morals. 

Clause 67. All citizens have the right to combine, to meet, and to form 
trade unions and associations. These rights will be defined in detail by 
special legislation. The right of combination for the defence or improve¬ 
ment of conditions of paid labour may not be abolished or restricted by 
any agreement. 

Clause 69 .—^Every citizen has the right to profit by the results of his 
artistic, scientific or technical labour. {From ^'Industrial and Labour 
Information^' Geneva^ March 18,1929.) 
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Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) 

Act, 1929 

A Bill further to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, for 
certain purposes, was introduced into the Legislative Assembly on the 21st 
September 1928. The report of the Select Committee on this Bill, was 
presented to the Assembly on the 26th February 1929 and the Bill as passed 
by Legislative Assembly received the assent of the Governor General on 
the 29th March 1929. The text of the Amending Act is as follows :— 

ACT No. V OF 1929 

An Act further to amend the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, 
for certain purposes 

Whereas it is expedient further to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923), for certain purpoiSes hereinafter appearing; 
It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. Short Title, —This Act may be called the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Amendment) Act, 1929. 

2. Amendment of section 3, Act VIII of 1923, —In the proviso to sub¬ 
section (/) of section 3 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (VIII 
of 1923) (hereinafter referred to as the said Act), the word “ or ” at the end 
of clause (6) and the whole of clause (c) shall be omitted. 

3. Amendment of section 5, Act VIII of 1923, —(/) Section 5 of the 
said Act shall be re-numbered as sub-section (/) of section 5, and in that 
sub-section as so re-numbered, in the Explanation, for the wofds “ this 
section ’* the words ” this sub-section ” shall be substituted. 

(2) To the same section as so re-numbered the following sub-section 
shall be added, namely :— 

‘ (2) The provisions of sub-section (/), other than the proviso, shall 

apply to the calculation of wages for the purposes of clause (n) of 

sub-section (/) of section 2 and of sub-section (3) of that section. ” 

4. Amendment of section 8, Act VIII of 1923, —In section 8 of the said 
Act,— 

(a) for sub-sections (/) to (3) the following sub-sections shall be 

substituted, namely :— 

“ (/) No payment of compensation in respect of a workman whose 
injury has resulted in death, and no payment of a lump sum as 
compensation to a woman or a person under a legal disability, shall 
be made otherwise than by deposit with the Commissioner, and no 
such payment made directly by an employer shall be deemed to be 
a payment of compensation : 

Provided that, in the case of a deceased workman,— 

(a) an employer may make to any dependant or other person, by 
whom the funeral expenses are to be or have been incurred, an 
advance not exceeding fifty rupees for the purpose of defraying 
the same in whole or in part, and may make other advances to 
dependants on account of compensation, not exceeding however 
an aggregate of one hundred rupees in the case of any one 
dependant; 
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{b) the amount of any advance made in accordance with the 
provisions of clause (a) to defray funeral expenses may be 
deducted by the employer from the lump sum to be deposited 
with the Commissioner, and the amount of any other advance so 
made to a dependant, or so much thereof as does not exceed the 
compensation apportioned to him, shall be deducted by the Com^ 
missioner from such compensation and be repaid to the employer, 

(2) Any other sum amounting to not less than ten rupees which is 
payable as compensation may be deposited with the Commissioner 
on behalf of the person entitled thereto. 

(3) The receipt of the Commissioner shall be a sufficient discharge 
in respect of any compensation deposited with him ” ; 

(b) in sub-section (4). after the words “ under sub-section (/) ” 
the words “ as compensation in respect of a deceased workman ’* shall 
be inserted ; and after the words “ fifty rupees ” the following words 
shall be inserted, namely :— 

“ or so much of that cost or of fifty rupees, whichever is less, as has 
not already been advanced by the employer on account of such 
expenses ; 

(c) for sub-section (5) the following sub-sections shall be substituted, 
namely :— 

“ (5) Compensation deposited in respect of a deceased workman shall, 
subject to any deduction made under sub-section (4), be apportioned 
among the dependants of the deceased workman or any of them in 
such proportion as the Commissioner thinks fit, or may, in the 
discretion of the Commissioner, be allotted to any one dependant, 

(6) Where any compensation deposited with the Commissioner is 
payable to any person, the Commissioner shall, if the person to whom 
the compensation is payable is not a woman or a person under a 
legal disability, and may in other cases, pay the money to the person 
entitled thereto. 

(7) Where any lump sum deposited with the Commissioner is payable 
to a woman or a person under a legal disability, such sum may be 
invested, applied or otherwise dealt with for the benefit of the 
woman, or of such person during his disability, in such manner as the 
Commissioner may direct; and where a half-monthly payment is 
payable to any person under a legal disability, the Commissioner may, 
of his own motion or on an application made to him in this behalf, 
order that the payment be made during the disability to any dependant 
of the workman or to any other person whom the Commissioner 
thinks best fitted to provide for the welfare of the workmen ” ; and 

(d) sub-section (6) shall be renumbered as sub-section (8) and after 
that sub-section the following sub-section shall be added, namely :— 

“ (9) Where the Commissioner varies any order under sub-section (8) 
by reason of the fact that payment of compensation to any person 
has been obtained by fraud, impersonation or other improper 
means, any amount so paid to or on behalf of such person may be 
recovered in the manner hereinafter provided in section 31 
5. Amendment of section 23, Act VIII of 1923 .—^To s^tion 23 of the 
said Act after the words “ material objects ” the following words shall 
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be added, namely “ and the Commissioner shall be deemed to be a Civil 
Court for all the purposes of section 195 and of Chapter XXXV of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 1898.” (V of 1898.) 

6. Amendment of section 28. Act VIII of 1923 .—In sub-section (/) of 
section 28 of the said Act,— 

(a) for the words ” to a person under alegal disability ” the words ” to a 
woman or a person under a legal disability ” shall be substituted ; 

(1) clause (b) of the proviso shall be omitted ; and 

(c) in clause (d), for the words ” to a person under any legal 
disability” the words ” to a woman or a person under a legal 
disability ” shall be substituted. 

7. Amendment of Schedule II. Act VIII of 1923 .—In Schedule II to 
the said Act,— 

(/) for clause {v) the following clause shall be substituted, namely :— 

” (t;) employed for the purpose of loading, unloading, fuelling, 
constructing, repairing, demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of which he is not the master or a member of the crew; or ” ; 

(2) in clause (vii). for the word ” cable ” the words ” line or cable 

or post or standard for the same ” shall be inserted ; and 

(i) after clause (ix) the following clauses shall be added, namely :— 

4* 

or 

(a:) employed upon a railway as defined in clause {4) of section 3, and 
sub-section (/) of section 148, of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
(IX of 1890) by a person fulfilling a contract with the railway 
administration; or 

(jci) employed as an inspector, mail guard, sorter or van peon in the 
Railway Mail Service ; or 

(xii) employed, in connection with operations for winning natural 
petroleum or natural gas, as a rig-builder, driller, driller s helper, 
oil-well puller, or in bailing or cleaning oil-wells or putting in and 
taking out casings or drill pipes in oil wells ; or 

(xiii) employed in any occupation involving blasting operations.” 

8. Amendment of Schedule IV. Act VIII of 1923 .—In Schedule IV to 
the said Act, for the words and letters ” clause (a) or clause {b) ” the word 
and figure ” sub-section (/) ” shall be substituted. 

(Sf ^ryr: .■Tr.r . r='==Ti §) 

The announcement made in the Statesman dated 22nd March 1929 to 
the effect that the Lancashire Cotton Corporation are contemplating 
the extensive use of Indian cotton in the 200 spinning companies which 
are to form this combine may he of interest to those who have the trade 
in cotton and cotton piece-goods at heart. One of the difficulties which 
has been facing Lancashire for some considerable time is the high price 
she has had to pay for American cotton in comparison with both the Indian 
and Japanese mills whose use of Indian cotton is almost universal. Indian 
cotton has not commanded any serious attention in Lancashire until quite 
recently when the cry for lower costs in production led spinners to experi- 
ment with Indian cotton with a more or less satisfactory result as far as the 
lower counts or yarn were concerned, say for counts up to 40s. (From 
'“Statesman,*' Calcutta, March 23,1929.) * 
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The Employment of Married Women in Germany 

At the request of the German Ministry of Labour, factory inspectors 
undertook a special enquiry in the course of the year 1927 into the employ-- 
ment of married women in German industry and commerce. The follow¬ 
ing are the principal details collected, according to an analysis published 
by Mrs. Frida Wunderlich in Soziale Praxis of 1st November 1928. 

Proportion of Married Women. —^Since the census of 1899 the number 
of married women employed has risen from 33 ‘5 per cent, to 34'8 per cent, 
of the number of women employed and from 9 * 6 per cent, to 11 * 5 per cent, 
of the whole mass of labour. According to districts the proportion of 
married women to the total of women workers varies from 12*9 per cent, 
to 46*4 per cent, for manual workers and from 4*5 per cent, to 14 per cent, 
for salaried employees. The textile industry is the one which employs 
relatively the largest number of married women. It is nearly always 
economic difficulties which compel married women to work. Often the 
family rent is too high for the husband *s earnings, while sometimes the 
cost of establishing the household has not yet been met. 

Engagement and Dismissal. —In normal times women wprkers are engaged 
solely on the ground of their abilities, without any distinction being made 
between married and unmarried. The former seem to be sometimes 
preferred on account of their greater stability. However, when there is a 
shortage of orders married women are the first to be dismissed, because 
it is thought that they can live upon their husband s earnings. For salaried 
employees the position is different. The preference seems to be given to 
those who are unmarried. The salaried employee also gives up her work 
after marriage more often than the manual worker. These two circum¬ 
stances explain why the proportion of married women is much lower among 
employees than among workers. 

Regularity of Employment. —The majority of married women work 
throughout the year and do not seem to have any preference for seasonal 
employment. 

Hours of Labour. —As a general rule hours of labour are the same for 
the married women as for the other groups of the staff. Greater facilities 
are sometimes allowed them in remotely situated rural undertakings. In 
general married women are not entitled to a longer period for the midday 
rest than others, and often they do not desire this because they live too far 
from the factory. 

Morbidity. —No precise figures exist which would allow a comparison 
to be made between morbidity among married and single women workers. 
Certain employers think that married women workers are more regular 
in attendance than others ; other employers hold the opposite opinion. 
According to the statistics of the sickness fund of Cologne, married women 
workers are ill for longer periods than single ones. 

Special Institutions for Social W^e//arc.—Generally speaking, there are 
no special institutions of social welfare for married women in undertakings- 
As a rule working women do not care to nurse their children in the work, 
place. In several large undertakings, however, there are workshops super¬ 
intendents who pay special attention to married women and their families* 
iProrh "^Industrial and Labour Information,"* Geneva, March 4,1929.) 

t 
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Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 

Returns for First Quarter 1929 

AN INCREASE OF 114 PER CENT. IN MEMBERSHIP 

The Quarterly Reviews of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 
prepared by the Labour Office are published in the issues of the Labour 
Gazette for the months of January, April, July and October. Prior to 
the Review for the third quarter of the year 1927 which was published in 
the issue of the Labour Gazette for October 1927, these reviews were 
published in the issues for the months of March, June, September and 
December. The information for these reviews in the case of the Unions 
in Bombay City and Ahmedabad used to be procured by the Investigators 
of the Labour Office personally from the officers of the Unions concerned 
and through District Officers in the case of the Unions in the Rest of the 
Presidency. In view, however, of the large increase in the number of 
Unions, particularly in Bombay City, it was becoming almost impossible 
to collect the information required personally. A change in the manner 
of collecting the information was therefore made by adopting the schedule 
method with effect from the returns for the fourth quarter, 1928, published 
in the issues of the Labour Gazette for January, February and March 1929. 
It is gratifying to note that almost all Unions in the Bombay Presidency 
returned the information required in the schedules which were circulated 
for the necessary information for both the fourth quarter, 1928, and the 
first quarter, 1929. Every endeavour is made to include in these reviews 
all known Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency, but it often happens 
that some Unions do not notify their existence to the authorities concerned 
with the collection of the necessary information. It would be desirable 
both in the interests of the Unions themselves and of the Labour Office 
if the persons who are concerned with the creation of new Unions notify 
their formation either to the Director of Information and Labour 
Intelligence (Labour Office) at Bombay or to the Labour Investigator of 
the Government of Bombay at Ahmedabad. 

In view of the rapid growth of the Trade Union movement in the 
Bombay Presidency during the last three years and the considerable 
expansion in the activities of individual Unions, we find that it will not be 
possible in future to publish these reviews quarterly as has been done 
hitherto. As a matter of fact, these reviews have, during the last one year, 
run over two or more consecutive issues of the Labour Gazette. We 
propose, therefore, to collect this information half-yearly in future for the 
first and second halves of the official year instead of the calendar year and 
to publish each review over three issues of the Labour Gazette :—(1) The 
review for the first half of the official year, viz., Ist April to 30th September, 
in the issues for November, December and January; and (2) the review 
for the second half of the official year, viz., for the period from 1 st October 
to 3Ist March, in the issues for May, June and July. The present review 
will be continued in the issues of the Labour Gazette for May and June, 
1929, 
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The latest information regarding Trade Unions in this Presidency for 
the first quarter of the year 1929, based upon the returns furnished by the 
Trade Unions, is summarised in three tables on pages 796 to 824 
of this issue. Table I gives the names of the Federations or Associations 
of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency, the names of the principal 
office-bearers of each Federation, and the names of the affiliated Unions 
in each case. Table II gives, by localities or centres, the names of all 
Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency, the number of members in each 
Union and the names and addresses of the principal office-bearers. Table 
III shows the rates of membership fees for different classes of members, 
the average monthly income for the latest quarter for which information 
is available and the average monthly expenditure in the same way for each 
of the Unions given in Table II. 

The most important events associated with the Trade Union movement 
in the Bombay Presidency since the publication of the last review are :— 

(a) the publication of the Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee on the 23rd March ; 

(jb) the arrest of several prominent labour leaders in Bombay City 
(Messrs. S. H. Jhabvala, S. A. Dange, B. F. Bradley, S. S. Mirajkar, 
S. V. Ghate, A. A. Alwe, K. N. Joglekar, G. F. IGisle, etc.) under 
warrants issued by the District Magistrate, Meerut, for offences under 
Section I2I-A of the Indian Penal Code ; 

(c) the registration of five new Unions under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, bringing the total number of registered Unions in the Bombay 
Presidency to 36 ; and 

(d) the continued increase in the number of Trade Unions and Trade 
Unionists in the Presidency, 

The Executive of the R. I. M. Seamen’s Union have reported that 
this Union is now more or less a defunct body and that it should therefore 
be removed from the Labour Office list of Trade Unions. The two 
new Unions formed during the quarter under review are the General 
Workshopmen s Union and the Bombay Municipal Kamgar Sangh— 
both in Bombay City. 

The tendency amongst employers to recognise Unions of their employees 
only after registration under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, is 
increasing, and consequently both old and new formations are constantly 
seeking registration under the Act. The following five Unions were 
registered since the publication of the names of registered Unions given on 
page 459 of the January 1929 issue of the Labour Gazette .— 

(1) The Ambernath Labour Union, Ambernath ; 

(2) The Bombay Municipal Kamgar Sangh, Bombay ; 

(3) The Bombay Engineering Workers’ Union, Bombay ; 

(4) The Karachi Port Trust Labour Union, Karachi; and 

(5) The General Workshopmen’s Union, Bombay. 

The total number of Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency, as 
incorporated in Tables 11 and III, now stands at 95 as compared with 94 
as reported in the January 1929 issue of the Labour Gazette and as 
compared with 38 Unions reported just a little over three years ago in the 
issue of the LrJboar Gazette for December 1925. Of these 95 Unions, 46 
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are in Bombay City, 10 in Ahmedabad and 39 in the rest of the Presidency. 
The total membership of these Unions stands at 200,325 as compared with 
198,072 for the previous quarter, showing an increase of 1*14 per cent, 
and as compared with 49,318 at the beginning of the year 1926 showing 
an increase of 306* 19 per cent. The number of members in the Unions 
having their offices in Bombay City rose from 160,787 to 162,187 or by *87 
per cent. The membership of the Ahmedabad Unions increased from 
23,594 to 24,152 or by 2*37 per cent. The number of members in the 
Unions in the rest of the Presidency also rose from 13,691 to 13,986 or 
by 2* 15 per cent. The following table summarises the position in regard 
to the membership of the Unions :— 

Summary Table showing the Membership of the Unions 
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The following table shows, in a comparative form, the total number 
of Unions and the total membership of these Unions side by side with the 
number of Unions registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
and the membership of the registered Unions since September 1927 ;— 


Period 

Total No. 
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registered 
Unions 
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68 
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1 

1,200 
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72 
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i 11 1 
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74 
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88 
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27 
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December 1928.. 

94 
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30 
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95 
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36 
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The chart on page 789 shows the growth of Trade Union membership 
in the Bombay Presidency. 


(To be continued) 
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Apprenticeship Tax 

By an Order of 14th November 1928, the Grand Council of the Canton 
of Geneva decided to impose a tax of 10 francs on each contract of 
apprenticeship in industry and commerce concluded as from 1st January 
1929. 

The revenue from this tax will be paid into the cantonal fund for the 
examination of apprentices, in order to develop vocational education. The 
tax of 10 francs must be paid by the employer—5 francs on his own behalf 
and 5 francs on behalf of the legal representative of the apprentice (father, 
mother or guardian). {From “Industrial and Labour Information," Geneva, 
March 18,1929.) 
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Cost of Living Index 

A Description of the Scope and Method of 
Compilation 

An article on the scope and method of compilation of the Bombay 
Working Class Cost of Living Index Number which is published every 
month in the Labour Gazette^ was first published in the September 1921 
issue of the Gazette and again repeated in the September 1923 issue of 
the Gazette. The article has now been revised and brought up-to-date 
and is published for general information. 

METHOD ADOPTED 

To obtain a measure of the general movement of prices of those commo¬ 
dities which enter into the cost of living, resort is had to the method of 
index numbers. A number of commodities are selected and their prices 
are taken for a standard or basic period ; with the prices of this period— 
iti the case of the present index July 1914 -the prices for the commodities 
for subsequent months have been compared. 

A change in the cost of living may of course be due to (1) a change in 
the purchasing power of money; (2) a change in the commodities 
consumed or in the quantities of the commodities consumed; (3) 
both a change in the purchasing power of money and to a change in the 
commodities or quantities of commodities consumed. A cost of living 
index deals as far as possible with the variations caused by prices alone 
and not with the standard of living in so far as that standard is adequate 
or not. In other words it measures the changes in the purchasing power 
of money. It is assumed that the commodities and the relative proportions 
of the commodities consumed were the same in the period compared 
with the standard period, because cost of living index numbers purporting 
to combine movements in prices with movements in consumption would 
present great difficulties in construction, interpretation, and application. 

THE SELECTION OF COMMODITIES 

The articles selected were those used by the bulk of the population in 
the City and Island of Bombay. Besides house rent, the total number of 
articles included in the index is 23, divided into the following groups and 
sub-groups :— 

(1) Food- 

fa) Cereals—Rice, Wheat, Jowari and Bajri. 

(b) Pulses—Gram and Tur Dal. 

(c) Other articles of food -raw and refined sugar, tea, salt, beef, 

mutton, milk, ghee, potatoes, onions and cocoanut oil. 

(2) Fuel and Lighting— 

Kerosene oil, firewood and coal. 

(3) Clothing— 

Chudders, Shirtings and T. cloths. 

'(4) Home Rent. 
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CCNXECTION OF PRICES 

Prices are collected every week by the Investigators of the Labour 
Office from 12 selected working class localities in the City. The prices 
are obtained for the various articles between the 16th of the preceding 
month and the 15th of the current month and then averaged and it is 
these averages which are used for compiling the Cost of Living Index 
Numbers. The prices for mutton and beef are collected from the Central 
Municipal Markets. The price quotations for milk and firewood are 
supplied by the Director of Agriculture, Poona, in his monthly returns 
of the average retail prices current, and prices for kerosene are those 
supplied by the Standard Oil Co., Ltd., and published in the Times of 
India. 

The prices for articles of clothing included in the index are not retail 
but wholesale prices and are taken from the published report of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association and from other local Market Reports. 

As regards House rent, the figures given in the original Cost of Living 
Index Table were taken from the Department of Statistics Publication 
War Prices and House Rents, 1918. These figures were subsequently 
revised in the light of the result of a special Rent Enquiry conducted by 
the Labour Office in 1923-24. 

WEIGHTING 

The principal commodities and their prices having been selected and 
grouped, the next step is to assign to each article its relative importance 
in working class expenditure. A rise in the price of rice and jowari 
(which bulk largely in such expenditure) would be of far greater importance 
than say, a rise in salt or sugar. The price of each commodity is therefore 
multiplied by a number representing its relative importance to the other 
commodities included in the index number. This number for each 
article is the total for the average consumption in that article by the whole 
of India and is called a Mass Unit. The Mass units will be found on 
page 731 column 3 and are units of consumption. 

The consumption of the articles except house rent was arrived at by 
taking production plus imports minus exports for the 5 pre-war years for 
all India, i.c„ National Mass Units were calculated. By taking a series of 
five years as the basis of calculating consumption, accidental errors in 
the proportionate consumption of different commodities are likely to 
cancel each other to a considerable extent. 

The reasons for selecting the National Mass Units in place of Bombay 
City Units were briefly these : The Statistics of Bombay’s consumption 
were carefully examined but these were not sufficiently complete for the 
purpose in view/ Moreover, the production of, say, cloth in Bombay’s 
cotton mills plus imports minus exports would have given an excessively 
high mass unit or weight for clothing altogether out of proportion to the 
cloth consumed by the working classes in Bombay. 
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Reviews of Books and Reports 

Indian Economics, by G. B. Jathar and 5. G. Beri 
(D. B, Taraporeuoala. Sons & Co„ Bombay, 1929) 

This is the joint work in two volumes by two professors of Economics 
and covers over 1100 closely printed pages. It is primarily designed to be 
a text-book for students reading for the Honours Degree Examinations of 
Indian universities and the authors have succeeded in presenting a fairly 
good summary of the available literature on the subject. The work reveals 
considerable acquaintance with the recent literature on Indian Economics 
and a desire on the part of the authors not to take everything on trust but 
to adopt a critical attitude and to attempt to form an opinion on the various 
matters with which they have dealt. Many of the opinions expressed in 
the work may not be acceptable but they certainly deserve our respect as 
almost every opinion expressed is buttressed with evidence and presented 
in a careful and non-dogmatic manner. 

It must be admitted that, as a text-book, the work, in spite of its many 
limitations as regards the presentation and arrangement of the material, 
satisfies a long-felt want. But what has been a gain to the students has 
perhaps been a loss to the authors, in so far as writers of text-books are 
unable to do full justice to themselves and to the subject with which they 
are dealing, as this form of writing does not easily lend itself to intensive 
treatment and critical analysis. The very range of topics with which a 
writer of a text-book has to deal within the compass of one or two volumes 
necessarily makes the treatment of the subject discursive and even super¬ 
ficial and it is therefore small wonder that, in the present work, where the 
range of topics varies from eugenics to agriculture and mining wealth to 
unemployment, many of the chapters in the book appear much too 
elementary to the advanced student of Economics. 

On the whole, the work can be recommended as a suitable text-book 
to students reading for Degree Examinations of Indian universities. It 
is to be hoped, however, that if it enters into a second edition, the authors 
will not only pay more attention to the many typographical errors, but will 
also make improvements in the presentation of both the statistical and the 
other material, acquaint themselves with more up-to-date information 
regarding certain topics with which they have dealt, and also add a 
bibliography, the inclusion of which in a text-book of this kind is so much 
to be desired. 

The British Government delegate strongly criticised the increasing 
annual expenditure of the International Labour Office at a meeting of the 
governing body when the budget estimates were presented providing for 
disbursements totalling £348,520 sterling. 

The employers’ delegates generally {^proved of the protest but the 
workers’ delegates favoured the estimates. 

Sr A. C. Chatterjee voted for the estimates but reiterated his request 
that in the interests of economy when two conferences are held in one 
year they should fcdlow immediately after each other. (From “Dadu 
Gazette," Karadd, March 18,1929) 
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Current Periodicals 

Swnmary of titles and contents of specialnd ad/Jes 

THE LABCNJR MAGAZINE-V(H. VO, NO. 11. MARCH 1>^(T1m TradUa Union 
Congmi and the Labour Party, London.) > t 

Special Articles : (I) Iron and Steel — The Facts, by Tom Myers. —^t/'nited States; Germany; 
Belgium; India ; Australia ; Other countries; exports and imports; scrap metal, pp. 485<'487. 

(2) Liberals and the Bank of England : Camouflaged Agreement with Labour^ by T. Dunsmore. 
pp. 488-490. 

(3) Rosa Luxemburg, by Luise Kautsky- pp. 491 -493. ^ 

(4) The American Puzzle : Mr. J. A. Spenders Contribution to its solution, by Herbert Morrison. 
pp. 494-495. 

(5) The Prime Minister^ Next Speech at Newcastle, by R. B. Sutkers. pp. 496-498. 

(6) The Future of the Civil Service, by E. P. Harries, J. P. {Vice-Chairman, Admiralty Industrial 
CoutKil). pp. 499-500. 

(7) James Hammett: The Tolpuddle Martyr, by IV. G. Hall. pp. 508-511. 

Routine Matter^ — As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRUL WELFARE-VOL. XI, NO. 123, MARCH 1329. anduttrial Welfare 
Society, London.) 

Special Articles: (1) Welfare Schemes for Small Factories, —^Unexpected developments; the 
shop committee ; allotments ; other activities; the accident section, pp. 81 -84and 99. 

(2) What is Rationalisation. —^Standardisation ; integration ; not simply combination ; union 
with a purpose; new dehnition extending modem methods; the economic future; new paths 
in industry, pp. 85-87. 

(3) Welfare in the Dyeing and Cleaning Industry, pp. 103-106. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous isbues. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW-VCR.. XIX, NO. 3, MARCH 1929. (Inter, 
national Labour Office^ Geneva.) 

SpeAal Articles .* (I) General Principles of an International Convention on the Conditions and 
Contracts of Employment of Foreign Workers : I, by Louis Varlez {Professor in the University of 
Ghent: Former Chief of the Migration Service, International Ixsbour Ojffice). —Historical survey ; 
the limitb of the suggested international agreement, the persons covered by the suggested agree¬ 
ment. pp. 317-337. 

(2) The Organisation of State Industry in Soviet Russia, by N. S. Timache^ {Formerly Professor 
of Law in the University of Petrograd ; Professor in the Berlin Scientific Institute and the Russian 
UniversityofPrague), pp. 338-357. 

(3) Seasonal Unemployment in the Building Industry in Certain European Countries : III, by 
L. Hersch {Professor of Statistics, Geneva University). —^Analysis of the Facts—^Denmark; Germany; 
Netherlands; Italy; Summary—intensity of seasonal fluctuations of unemployment, duration of 
seasonal fluctuations of unemployment, general shape of the curve of monthly fluctuations of 
unemployment, various occupations in the building industry, pp. 358-384. 

(4) The Employment of Women in Japanese Industry : II,by IwaoF.Ayusmva, Ph. D. —^Hours of 
work—the normal working day : overtime, night work, rest intervals andholidays; wages—^factories, 
mines, problems relating to the payment of wages, pp.385-401. 

(5) Clauses Restricting Freedom of Employment (** Radius Clauses in the Employment Contracts 
of Technical Workers and Salaried Employees in Industry and Commerce : /.—Nature of the 
systems of regulation ; conditions of validity; scope of application, pp. 402-415. 

(6) Standard of Living and Conditions of Employment of Rai^cwn Workers. —^Standard of living— 
Burmese families, Indian single budgets; cost of living; conditions of employment, pp. 415-420. 

(7) Migratory Child Workers in Pennsylvanian Agriculture, pp. 421-422. 

Routine Matter, —^As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XXVIL NO. 6, DECEMBER 1928. (U. S. 
Department of Labour, Washington.) 

Special Articles: {\) Productivity of Labour in Merchant Blast Furno^.—Suhstitution of 
machinery for hand labour; scope and method of study; trend in productivity, pp. 1-10. 

(2) Gerieral Health Work of Labour Organizations. —Motts to improve shop conditionsr—ladies* 
garment industry, pockethook industry, printing trades; efforts to safeguard members' health^ 
ladies* garment industry, men's clothing industry; health work of locomotive engineers, printing 
trades, pp, 11 -20, 

(3) Family Allowances in the Civil Service of Foreign Coun trfes.-—Countji^ in which the system is 
established; period* at which systems were introduced ; methods of paying allowances; amount 
of allowances ; other public services; attitude of personnel, pp. 20-27. 

MO R 
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(4) ThtGtrman E 
Germany .—Actirtit 
labour, pp. 27-33. 

(5) The Work of Eu 
public labourexchan^s 
compulsory registration 


Lahoar—Its Strength and Organization, by Fritz Kummer, Stuttgart, 
jrman federation of labour ; congress of the German federation of 


Labour Exchanges, by Peter A. Speck* —^Private labour exchanges; 
ministratiyemachinery; placingmethods; trainingoftheunemplo}^; 
es; conciliation of disputes; outfitting the unemployed for a job; 
office location and furnish igs; conclusion, pp. 49-61. 

(6) Industrial Night Work for IPomcn.—Prevalence of night work; international action on night 
work. pp. 94-%. 

(7) Labour Legislation of /P2^.—Contract of employment ; private employment offices; hours 
of labour; wages; child labour; safety and health; pensions; vocational education; group life 
insurance; miscellaneous: labourdraartments. pp. 122-127. 

(8) Wages and Hours of Labour in Sawmills, 1928* pp. 173-178. 

(9) Wages and Hours in the Boot <md Shoe Industry, 1928. pp. 179-188. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 


THE JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE-VOL. XI NO. 2, FEBRUARY 1929. 

(Harvard School of Public Healtih* Baltimoro.) 

Special Articles : (1) Silioods among Rock OriUers, Blasters, and Excavators in New York City, 
based on a Study of 208 /sramrnatiani.*—Introduction, pp. 37 and 38. 

(2) Silicosis among Rock Drillers, Blasters, md Excavators in New York City, by Adelaide Ross, 
Smith, M. D. —Introduction-—general description of silicosis, reason for present study, scope 
of study; type or rock in New York and vicinity; diagnosis of silicosis—comparison of present 
classin zation with South African classification ; incidence of silicosis; general description of group 
examined—country of birth, age, marital state, and race, locality of work, length of exposure to 
dii 5 t, ozcupational distribution, type of drill used, type of excavation work; medical histories; 
piyiizil fndings—b-jlld and stature, chest expansion, respiratory rate, vision, hearing, etc., heart 
disease, lung findings, tuberculosis, laboratory findings. X-ray appearances, summary of groups ; 
summary; conclusion; bibliography, pp, 39-69. 

(3) A Study of Silica Dust in Hard Rock Drilling in New York City,by /. WilliamFehnel,B.Sc* — 
Methods of air sampling and analysis—measurements of particle size, locations where air samples 
were taken ; results of analyses, comments; summary; conclusion ; bibliography, pp. 69-79. 

Routine Matter. —^As in the previous issues. 

THE LABOUR GAZETTE-VOL. XXDC, NO. 2, FEBRUARY 1929. (The Department of 

Labour, Canada.) 

Spscial Articles: (1) Strikes and Lockouts i,i Canada and other Coxmtries, 1928 .—Annual review 
of industrial disputes—Analysis of statistics, pp, 137-156, 

(2) Strikes and Lockouts in other Countries, 1919-1928. —Great Britain; Australia, Belgium; 
Finland; Germany; India; Japan; Poland; Sweden; United States, pp. 156-158, 

(3) Old Age Pensions in Canada. —Statistics for British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba 
for last quarter of 1928. pp. 163-164. 

(4) Old Age Pensions in the Northwest Territories. —Department of Labour in Charge of Admin¬ 
istration. p. 167. 

(5) Canadian Government Annuities, pp. 167-169. 

(6) Annual Report of the Department of Labour of Canada. —Industrial disputes investigation 
act; old age pensions; government annuities; combines investigation act; technical education ; 
fair wages: employment service of Canada; Labour Gazette; statistics; labour organization: 
organization in industry, commerce and the professions; labour legislation ; library; international 
labour organization. pp. 169-172. 

(7) Annual Report of labour Department of Quebec, pp. 173-174. 

(8) Report of Women s Minimum Wage Board of Quebec, 1927-28 .—Laundries and dye works, 
pp. 174-175. 

(9) Child Welfare and Mothers* Allowances in Manitoba, p. 179. 

(10) Laws Restricting Hours of Labour of Men in the United States. —General classification; 
liours of labour of men. pp. 183-184. 

Routine Matter. —^As in previous issues. 
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Current Notes from A id 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In the industries for which statistics are regula compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages re\ orted to have come 
into operation during February resulted in a reduction of about £6000 in 
the weekly full-time wages of 100,000 workpeople, and in an increase 
of £1615 in those of 29,000 workpeople. 

The reductions occurred mainly in the metal group of industries. 
Iron puddlers and iron and steel millmen in the Midlands had the per¬ 
centage addition payable on their base rates reduced by the equivalent 
of about 2 per cent, on current rates. Men employed in steel melting 
shops, with the exception of the lower-paid men, sustained reductions 
of about 1 or U per cent, on current rates in various districts in England 
and Scotland, and a reduction equal to about 1 per cent, on the current 
wages was also applied in the case of steel millmen (except the lower-paid 
men) in the North of England and Scotland. There were also reductions 
in the wages of workpeople employed in the electrical cable-making 
industry, amounting to Is. I l^d. or 2s. per week in the case of men, and 
Is. per week in the case of women. 

The principal bodies of workpeople whose wages were increased included 
men employed by electrical contractors at various towns in England 
and Wales, building trade operatives at certain towns in England, and. 
iron miners and blastfurnace workers in Lincolnshire. {From ''Ministry 
of Labour Gazette^*' London, March 1929) 

♦ ♦ 

At 1st March the average level of retail prices of all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 66 per cent, above that of July 1914, as compared with 
65 per cent, a month ago and 64 per cent, a year ago. For food alone 
the corresponding figures were 57, 56, and 55. The increases at 1st 
March, which are unusual at this season of the year, were largely attributable 
to the effects of the severe weather. {From "Ministry of Labour Gazette" 
London, March 1929) 

♦ « ♦ He ♦ 

The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported 
to the Ministry of Labour as beginning in February, was 15, In addition, 
9 disputes which began before February were still in progress at the 
beginning of the month. The number of workpeople involved in ail 
disputes in February (including workpeople thrown out of work at the 
establishments where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties 
to the disputes) was about 91 ()0, and the aggregate duration of all disputes 
during February was about 78,0(K) working days. These figures compare 
with totals of 9700 workpeople involved and 97,000 working days lost 
in the previous month, and with I3,2(X) workpeople involved and I07,0(X) 
days lost in February 1928. {From '"Ministry of Labour Gazette" 
London, March 1929) 

MQ a 1—5a 
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MAHONS OF TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY 


Centre 

Bombay 


.me of Federation Name, of affiliated 

1 Unions 

Names of Principal 
Office-bearers 

' 1. The Central! 1. G. I. P. Railway^ 

President —^Rai Saheb 

Labour Board. men's Union. 

Chandrika Prasad. 

! 2. B.B.&C. I. Rail; 

Vice-President —^F. J, 

1 way Employees* 

Ginwala, M.A.. 

' Union. 

LL.B.. M.L.C. 

! 3. Bombay Port Trust 

Honorary General 

1 Employees* Union. 

Secretary-^S, H. 

1 4. The Bombay Pre- 

jhabvala, B.A. 

. sidency Telegraph 

' Peons* Union. 



I 


2. The Bombay i I, Bombay Postal President —Professor V. 

Presidency Postal Union. G. Kale (Poona). 

and R. M. S.' 2. Ahmedabad Postal General Treasurer—G, 

Association. | and R. M. S. Union. K. Rahallcar (P. 0. 

I 3. Poona Postal clerk). 

! and R. M. S. Union. Honorary Secretary-^ 

; 4. Poona R. M. S. S. C. Joshi. MA., 

I B'Division Union. LL.B., Advocate. 

5. Ahmednagar Postal M.L.(2. 

and R. M. S. Union. General Secretary —D. 

6. Belgaum Postal S. Joshi (P. 0. clerk). 

Union. Joint Secretary —L. N. 

. 7. Dharwar Postal and Tapaswi. 

; R. M. S. Union. Assistant Secretary — 

8. Jalgaon Postal and V. G. Kulkami. B.A. 

' R. M. S. Union. (P. 0. clerk) 

' 9. Nasik Postal and 
R, M. S. Union. 

10 Ratnagiri Postal 
Union. 

II. Satara Postal and 
’ R.M.S. Union. 

! 12. Surat Postal and 
i R. M. S, Union. . 

I 13. Baroda Postal 
! Union. 

I 14. Baroda R. M. S. 

Union. 

15. Bhavnagar Postal 
and R. M. S. Union. 

16. Rajkot Postal and 
R. M. S. Union. 

3. The Bombay! 1. Tbe Bombay Post- President — C. M. 

Presidency Post-, men's Union. Gandhi, B.A., LL.B.. 

men's and Lower' 2. Poona District Advocate, Surat. 

Grade Staff Union, i Postmen s and Lower 

Grade Staff Union. Vice^Presidente^l) V. 
! 3. Broach District G. Dalvi, B.A.. LL.B., 

j Postmen's and Lower Bar.-at-Law. 
i Grade Staff Union. (2) M. K. Kantawala, 

I 4. Belgaum District M.A., Baroda. 

Postmen's and Lower T t easur e r—E. M. 
Grade Staff Union. Bahadurji, B.A., 

I LL.B., Solicitor. 

: 5. Nasik^ Divisional Honorary General 
j Postmen's and Lovrer S ter et ar y-^S, G. 
{ Grade Staff Union. Warty* M.A. 
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TABLE 1~FEDERAT1CN»S OT TRADE UmOHS BOHmAY 

PRESlDENCY-t»ntd. 


Name of Federation 


Names of affiliated 
Unions 


Names of Principal 
Office-bearers 


Bombay-*contd. 


3. The Bombay 6. 
Presidency Post- nn 
mens and Lower G 
Grade Staff Union 7. 


— contd. 


7. Baroda Divisional 
Postmen s and Lower 
Grade Staff Union. 

8. Kanara District 
Postmen *s and Lower 
Grade Staff Union. 

9. Satara Divisional 
Postmen’s and Lower 
Grade Staff Union. 

10. Konican Divisional 
Postmen s and Lower 
Grade Staff Union. 

11. Dharwar District 
Postmen’s and Lower 
Grade Staff Union 

12. KhandesK Post¬ 
men’s and Lower 
Grade Stafl Union. 


4. The G. 1. P.j I. The Wadi Bundar 
Railway Staff Union.' Staff Union 

-1921. (Rent. (G.I.P.Rly.) 


». Surat District Post- Assistant Secretaries — 
men’s and Lower (1) Dhondu Keshav 
Grade Staff Union. Tendulkar. 

Baroda Divisional (2) Hari Shanker Pane. 


tered on 
August 1928.] 


t 5. The Bombay 
i Trades Giuncil. 


17di! 2. The Victoria Ter¬ 
minus G>mmercial 
I Section Staff Union 
! (G. 1. P. Railway), 
i 3. ThcG. 1. P. Rail¬ 
way Cabin Staff 
, Union, Bombay. 

4. The G. 1. P. 
Railway Poona Staff' 
Union, Poona. | 
I 3. The G. 1. P. Railway! 
' Audit Staff Union. 

I 6. TheG. I.P.Rwlway! 
{ Dhond Staff Union. 

I 7. TheG. I.P.Railway 
! Sholapur Staff Union. 

, 8. TheG. I.P.Railway 
I .Administrative Office 
Staff Union, Bombay. 
9. The G. 1. P. Rail- 
‘ way Mechanical 
‘ Department Office 
' Staff Union. 

mbay 1. The Bombay Port 
I Trust Employees* 
Union. 

i 2. The Bombay Fort 
Trust Railway- 
men’s Union. 

3. The G. I. P. Rail- 
women’s Union. 

4. The ^mbay Kasbi 
Karigars* Union. 


President -N. M. Joshi, 
M.L.A., J.P. 

Honorary Secretary —S. 
C. Joshi,MA,LL.B.. 
Advocate, M.L.C. 
General Secretary — 
P. S. Bakhale, B..A.. 
LL.B., Soman Build¬ 
ing, Girgaum Road, 
Bombay No. 4. 
Assistant Secretary — 
P. M. Gharpure. 
Treasurer —A. H. 
Kirtiker, B.A., LL.B., 
Bar.-at-iaw. 


President —S. H. Jhab- 
vala. 

Secretaries — 

(1) R. S. Nimbkar. 

(2) Marcel Fernandes, 
Room No. L Inmrove- 
ment Trust Chaw), 
l^ock No. 17, Foras 
Road. 

Treasurer— 

Syed Hussein. 
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TABLE 1- NATIONS OF TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY-cencld. 


Centre 


me of Federation 


Names of affiliated 
Unions 


Names of Principt^I 
Office-bearers 


Bombay^concld. 


Abmedabed 


5. The Bombayi 5. The Jari Workers’ 

Trades Council— j (Gold 'Aread Work- 
contd, ; eis*) Union. 

6. The Bombay Muni- 

j cipal Workmen’s 

1 Union. 

7. The Bombay MiU 
Workers* Union. 

i 8. The General Work- 

I shops Men’s Union. 

9. The l^mbay Press, 
' Workers* Union. i 

10. ihc B.B.&c. i; 

Railway Employees’ 
Union. 

11. The ^mbayTram- 
! waymen’s Union. 

i 

; I 

..'6. Ahmedabadi 1. The Weavers’, 

Labour Union. | Union. 

f 2. The Winders’l 

1 Union. ’ 

j 3. The Throstle 

j Union. 

I 4. The Card Room. 

! Blow Room and 
* Frame Department! 

! Union. ' 

5. The^ Drivers*,! 

Oilmen’s ^ and| 
Firemen’s Union. ; 
j 6. The Jobbers’ and| 

I Mukadams* Union. 

' 7. The Municipal 

Sweepers’ Union. 


President—'M iss Anu- 
suya Sarabhai. 

Secretary —Gulzari Lai 
Nanda, Mirzapur. 
Ahmedabad. 

Assistant Secretary — 
Khandub^i Kasan- 
bhai Desai. 
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TABLE n-«aNClPAL TBAK UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Names and addresses of principal 
Officer-bearers 


. I Name of Union i Number' 
mddateof 1 of 
formation Imembers 


I President or Ch^<- 
j man, Vi^-Presi- 
dent, Directors 
I and Treasurer 


Secretory and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay City ,., I The Bombay *6.749 i Present —^N. M,! 

' Textile Labour! Jo8hi,M.jLA.,JP. 


Union—^January 
1926. ffegit- 
ttiad on 23rd 
December 
1927.1 


Vice-'Presidenit^ 

1. R. S. Asavale, 

M.L.C.. J.P. I 

2. F. j. Cin^la.' 

Mj\., LL.B., 
M.L.C. i 

3. S. A. Brelvi, 
M A. LL.B. 

4. Mahomed Um-j 

ar Raiab. ’ 

Treasurers — 

1. S. M. Rane. 

2. Moulvi Abdul 
Row Khan Saheb. 


General Seen-* 

tenr~R. 1^ 
Bakhak, Servants, 
of India Society, 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 

Organising Secre- 
tar y —y e d 
Munawar, BA, 
M.L.C. 

Assistant Secretary 
-S. V. Parule- 
kar, M.A. 


The National 
Union of Rail- 
waymen of In-, 
dia and Burma! 
—March 1897. 
[Regiutered on 
22nd Angust 
1928.] 

The Indian Sea¬ 
men's Union— 
^ril 1919. 

(Kegittered on 
1st December 
1927.1 


Prcjidenf—C. W, A. 5ccre/flrir—E.Clark- 
Gidney. ' son, 275, Hornby 

y fce-Preside n t —R. Road, Fort, 
Freeman. | Bombay. 

Treasurer —C. A.' 

Cutler. 


President—N. M.i 
Jo8hi.M.LA.,J.P. 
yice- Presidents — 

(1) L. G. Pradhan, 
B.A., LL.B. 

(2) R. S. Asavile,, 
M.L.C., J.P. i 

(3) J. W. Jacob. I 
Treasurer —S. V.! 

Parulekar, MA. ! 


4 The B. B. & 6,108 , P r esideni —Rai 


C. I. Railway, 
p lo y e cs*’ 
Union—August 
1920. (Regis-’ 
tered on 31st 
October 1927.] 


Saheb Chandrika; 
Prasad of Ajmer. | 

y fee-Presiden/s— 

(1) F. j. Ginwala, 

MA.. LLJB.,j 

M.L.C. ! 

(2) & F. Bradley. 

(3) S. Y. Sawed- 
kar. 

(4) B. P. Jawalkar. 

Hesiorary Treasur¬ 
ers — 

(1) Jaishankar M. 

(2) H. Uttomnun. 


General Secretary — 
Syed Munawar, 
BA, M.L.C., 
Keshavji Building, 
2nd Floor, Camac 
Bridge, Bombay 3. 
Secretaries — 

(1) Mahomed Ib¬ 
rahim. 

(2) B a V a s a b 
Amirsab. 

(3) A. B. Morses. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —S. H. 
jhabvala. 
Secretaries — 

1. R. V. Nadkar- 
ni, Beryl House, 
Lower Pareh 
Bombay 13. 

2. D.N.Dalvi. 

3. Marcel Fer¬ 
nandez. 

4. RB. Purandare. 

5. ShambhihariS. 
Assistant Secretary 

—G. B. Juvekar. 


•As on Ist December 1928. 
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TABLE n-PRlNaPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PUSIDENCY-contd. 


Names and addresses of piindpal 
Office-bearers 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union Number ' ' — ■ t 

mi™ "p^“'I 

man, Vice-rrcsi- i 
dent, Directors ' 
and Treasurer I 


Secre^and 

Assistant 

Secretanes 


( 

Bombay City— 5 . The G. I. P. 41,1 
contd, Railwa y m e n*8 

Union— August 
1928. (Amalga¬ 
mation of the* 

: G. I. P. Rly. 

, i Wor k m e n * s 

Union and the 
G.I.P. Rly. Em¬ 
ployees'General 
, Union.) 
gister^onSth 
October 1928.] 


6 The Bombay 

Port Trust 
Emp i o y e e s*; 
Union—arch 
1920. (Regis¬ 
tered on 4thl 
January 1929.] 


I Presidenh-F. J.| General Secretary-^ 
; Ginwala, M.A.,| S. H. Jhabvala, 
I LL.B., M.L.C. I B.A., Shetye 
! Vioe^Presidentt — i Buiiding,Poibavdi, 
(1) B. F. Bradley. Parcl, Bombay 
! (/)D.B.Kulkami.! No. 12. 

I (3) V. B. Puran- Organising Secre- 
dare. I tary —K. N. 

Treasurers — | Joglekar. 

(1) B. D. Marathe.' Secretaries — 

(2) G.G. Shirod-, (I)Z. R. Chaw- 

kar. ! dhary. 

(2) V.P.Rele. 
Assistant Secre¬ 
taries— 

(1) K. G. Kul- 
karni. 

(2) J. L. Patel. 

1,891 President —F. J. Secretary —^S. H. 

I Ginwala, M..A.,i Jhabvala, B.A., 

I LL.B., M.L.C. b.suf Building, 

j Treasurer —E. M. D'Lima btrect, 
Bahadurji, B.A.. M a z a g o n , 

! LL.B. Bombay. 

I < Assistant Secret 

j iary —Sada n a n d 

Waman Gadker 


7 The Qerks'i 

381 President — a v j i 

i Jt. Honorary Secre- 

! ' Union — ^April' 

1 Govindji Shet. 

1 iaries — 

1918. [Regis- 

, Vice-President — 

i (1) A. Krishna Rao. 

tered on 8th; 

! K. C, Dcsai, B.A., 

' (2) J. M.Thekore. 

October 1928.] 

j LLB. 

46, Church Gate 

1 

Treasurer — A. S. 

i St.. Fort,Bombay. 

i , j 

1 Kriahnan,G.D.A. 

1 

1 

1 

I 8 1 The Bombay 

1,286 ! Pres»dcn<r—F. J. 

j 

Honorary General 

* Postmen’s 

! Ginwala, M.A., 

Secretaries — 

Union—April 

' LL.B..M.L.C. 

())K.R. Upnlkye, 

1917. (This 

i Vice-President 

B.A.. LL.B., 17 

‘ Union has 

i (1) V. G. Dalvi, 

Benam Hall 

taken over 

! B.A., LL.B.a Bar.- 

Lane, Girgaon, 

1 the B 0 m b a y 

at'Law. 

Bombay 4. 

i members of the 

! (2) M. CChhagla, 

Assistant Seere^ 

' Bomb^ Presi- 

B.A., LL.B., Bar.- 

/aiy— 

1 dency Postmen 8 

at-Law. 

K.G.Rane. 

; j (including 

Honorary Treasury 


1 I Packers) Union 

—LM. Biahadurii, 


; ! founded in April 

B.A.,LL3. 


1 I9I8.J 

1 1 
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TAm£ O-nWClPAL TMOE UMONS IN THE B(»IBAY FRESlDENCY-caQid. 


Centre 


Serial 

number 


Bombay City-- 

contd. 


10 


12 


13 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


Names and addresses of principal 
Ofiiceobearers 


INumber j — 

President or Chair- 
man.Vic^Prcsi- 
dent. Directors 
and Treasurer 


Gmi Kamgar 
Mahamandal —\ 
December 1923.* 

[Ragiatored on' 
21tt May 
1928.1 


The Bombay 
Currency Asso¬ 
ciation-March 
1923. 


Bombay Postal 
Union-1907 
(F o r m e r 1 y 
knovm as the 
Bombay Postal 
Clerks'Club). 

The Bombay, 
Presidency! 
Telegrap h 
W o r k m e n 's 
Union—1920. | 


The Govern-! 
menl Peons’ 
and Menial' 
Service UnionJ 
—Feb r ua ry| 

1926. 


• 1.200 


j Pretideni —^Kas h i- 
j nath Kaka 
Tandal. 
yice-’Presi den 
Shanker Khashi- 
. ram Mooricar. 

Treawrers — 

I (I) J. B. Chawan. 
(2) K. B. i^lawe. 


217 President —R. M. 
Dongre. 

Vice - Presideni — 
M. D. Bathwala. 
Treasurer— 
Kumana. 


Secretory and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Secretary —^Datoram 
Ramchandra Ma- 
yekar, Nana Raju’s 
House. Ghorup- 
deo, Bombay 
No. 10. 

! Assti, Secretary — 
S. J. Khamkar. 


Honorary General 

Secretary^, C. 
Joshi, MA, 
LLJB.. Advocate. 


i Joint Honorary 
' Secretarusr^ 

(I) B. B. Acharya. 
; (2) B. B. Shroff, 
j Currency Ofhee. 
I Esplanade Road. 
' Bombay. 


1,455 .... Secretary —^D, S, 

! ; Jo^i. Soman 

* Buildings. G i r - 
I gaum Road, 
' Bombay No. 4. 


530 President —^F. J. General Secretary^ 
Ginwala, M.A., B. D Mistry. 
LL.B.,M.L.C. j 510 Kalbadcvi 
Treasarers — j Road. Bombay. 

(1) R, L. Surve. 

(2) B. D. Mistry. : 


907 


: Prudent —F. J. 

Gnwala, M.A., 
LL.B.,M.L.C. 
Vice-President — 

R. S. Asa vale, 
M.L.C..J.P. 

Hctu Treasurer — 
R. F. Gorvala. 
M.A 


Hon, General 
Secretary's. H. 
Jhabvala. B.A.. 
Mapla Mahal. 
Thakurdwar. 
Bombay. 

Jt, Hony^ Secretary 
—^R, F, Gorvala. 
MA. 

Asstt, Secretaries— 

(1) N. G.Rane. 

(2) K. S. Patane. 

(3) B. A. Samant. 


•As on 1st December 1926, 









Names and addresses or principal 
Office-bearers 


Serial j Number |- ^ 

number ' President or Chair- 

' "^**”1 ™m.Vice.Pn»i. 

I dent, Directors 

I and Treasurer 


Secrebu^and 

Assistant 

•Secretaries 


Bombay City— 

contd. 


j The Bombay 
I Seamen s Union 
-March 1926. 


15 I The Bombay Port 
1 Trust Railway-^ 
I men *8 Union 
I —^June 1920. 

[Registered on 
10th October, 
1928.] 


The Bombay 
Port Trust 
Docks Staff,. 
U n i o n—^July' 
1926. I 


The Wadi Bim- 
dar Staff Union 
(G. I. P. RIy.) 
—January 1920. 

[Registered on 
7tb Novem¬ 
ber 1927.1 


The Vi c t o r i a 
Terminus Com-l 
merdai Section! 
StaO Union! 
(G. I.P. Rly.), 
—jufy 19x6.1 
[Registered on 
• i2tb Octoberi 
1928.1 i 


8,548 President--}, B.i General Secretary— 
DcSa. j A. P. DcSa. 262, 

Vke-’Presi dent —' Frere Road, 
j. H. Halland. Bombay. 

Treasurer —^A. M. 

Furtado. 


President —^F. j.i 

Ginwala, MA, 

LL.B., M.L.C. 1 
Fice-Prcs idt nts —! 

(1) A. Saunders. ! 

(2) 0. E. Godfrey.l 

(3) E.L.Wise. ' 
Treasurer — S. S., 

Parab. | 

Asstt. Treasurer — j 
S. H. Khare. 

Preudmi —^F. J. 
Ginwala, M.A.. 
LLB., M,L.Q. 
Vice-Preside nts —1 

(1) N. M. Joshi,: 
M.L.A., J.P. 

(2) C. C. D’Sa. , 

(3) C. S. Mandvi-! 
l^r. 

Treasurers — (1)' 

T u k a r a m; 
iChrishnaii. 

(2) y. M. F. as-j 

tellino. 


i Presidents, C.) Honorary General 
Joshi, M Aj Secretary —^P. St 
LL.B., Advocate,! Bakhale, BA., 
M.L.C. LL.B., Soman 

j Vice-President — Building, Gir- 
M. G. Kulkami.j gaum Road, 
Treasure r —^L.i Bombay No. 4. 
Hanmant Ram-j Joint Secretaries — 
chandra. i (1) D. S, Vaidya. 

j (2)G. H,Kalc. 

President—S, C. Hon. General Secre- 


General Secretary— 
S. H. lhabvala, 
B.A., Reay 

Chamber, 0pp. 
Dockyard Road 
Station, Mazagon, 
Bombay 10. 
Secretar y —F. 
Elliot. 

Secretary — 
B. K. Parab. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —S. H. 
Jhabvala, B.A. 
Secretary —^P. P. 

Carvalho, 
Phirosha Build¬ 
ing, 0pp. Princess 
Dock Clock 

Tower, Wadi 

Bunder, Bombay. 
Assistant Secretary 
—S. B. Singh. 


Joshi, M A, 
LL.B., Advocate, 
M.L.C. 

Treasurer —D. K. 
Joshi. 


A,1 iary—F, S. Bakha- 
ite, le, dA, LL3. 

JL Secretaries — 

K. (I) S. R. Mirashi. 
(2) D. G. Ambde- 
kar, Soman Build¬ 
ing, Girgaum, 
Bombay No, 4. 
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TABLE n-PRlNCOPAL IBADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESaOENCY-contd. 




1 

i ^ 

Names and addresses of principal 




! 1 

Office-bearers 


Serial 

number 

Name of Union 

Number 


- - 

Centre 

and date of ! 
formation 

t 

1 

of i 
members 

1 

President or Chair- 
i man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 

Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 

Bombay Qty— 


llic Bombay 

♦2.109 

1 

President—S. H.; 

Seerdarr-D. N. 

contd. 

19 j 

M u n i c i p a i 

Jhabvala. 

Surve. Im- 



Workmen's; 

Vice-President — j 

provement Trust 



Union— March! 

1927. [RegieJ 
tered on TABbl 1 

N. R. Baboo ! 

! 

Chawls, Block 

No. 17, Room 
No. 1, Bombay 8. 



August 1927.] ! 

! 

1 

1 

Assistant Secretary 


I 

1 

1 

, 

1 

1 

i 

t 

“ G. K. Savant. 


20 1 The Jari Workers’ 

(Gold thread 
workers') Union 
i —March 1927. 

21 ! The Bombay I 
I Municipal Ofli-i 
I cials’ Associ-i 

ation—A p r i r 
1927. 


M20 j Presiden/—S. 
I Jhabvala. 


r: 


Secretary —a fi z 
Mahomed Ragi» 
Ghoghri Mhola. 
Nal Bazar. 


633 


President —H. P.| Honorary 

Mody. MA, 

LLJB., Advocate. 


Treasurer —^M. 
Leo. 


A-! 


22 


23 


1 The British 

200 ! President—S. H. 

1 India Steam 

Jhabvala. 

; Na V i g a t i o n 
Coy.'s StaO 

Legal Adviser —^B. 

D. Mistry. 

{ 

Union—^M a y 
1927. 

j The Bomba\ 

742 ! President — B h a i' 

Taxi Drivers.' 

Kehar Singh. 

Union—^August 

’ Vice-Presid ent — 

1928. [Regis¬ 

I. Machado. | 

tered on 12 th 

Treas are rs —(1) 

Sept ember 

; Abdul Rahaman- 

1928.) 

khan. 

j (2) Shaik Dawood 
' Abdul Rahaman: 
iOian. 


General, 
Secretary —S. C. 
Joshi, Mj\..LL.B. 
i^vocate, M.L.C, 
Soman Building, 
Girgaum Road, 
Bombay No. 4. 
i^iecretary —G. A. 
Vyavaharkar, B.A. 
Asstt, Secretary- 
J. V.Phadkc.BA 

Secretary —^S. S. 

Mirajkar, Pheroze 
Building, Frere 
Road, Bombay. 
Asstt. Secretary^ 
Beiliappa. 


H onorary G enera I 
Secretary —S. H. 
Jhabvala, B.A. 

Secretaries- - 

1. P. G. Jorfii, 
Deyidas Lallubhai 
Building,Kennedy 
Bridge, Bombay. 

2. Sohanlal Thuma. 

3. V. Ramchandra> 
rao. 

4* Sakha w at 
Hussen. 

5. Sir a j u d d i n 
M a h a m a d 
Shahuddin. 

Assisant Secretary 
—^Amir Hussen, 


* Ai on 1st December 1928. 
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TABLE n-flONCS^ALIItADE UNIONS m THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-ointd. 




1 

! 

! 

i 

Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 

Centre i 

Serial 

number 

i 

! 

' Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 

1 

Number 

of 

members 

1 

! 

President or Ghair-I 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 

Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 

BomlMiy Gty— 
contd. 

i 

i 

1 

24 

1 

The Bombay 

Kasbi Karigars* 
Union —March 
1927. [Regis-j 
tered on ^nd 
De c e m b e r 

600 

1 

! 

; j 

Presidents. H. 
Jhabvala, B.A. 
Treasurer —S y e d 
Ashak Hussein. 

Hon. Secretary— 
Syed Ashak 

Hussein, Ibrahim 
, Building, 2nd floor, 

1 opp.J.J. Hospital, 
l&mbay 9. 


25 


1927.] 

The Prei.s Work-1 
crs* Union—i 
March I927.| 

[Registered on! 
20 th Seiitem*'; 
her 1928.] I 


26 


27 


I 


29 


The Shop Assist -1 
ants’ Union—i 
May 1927. 


TheG. LP. Rail¬ 
way Gibin Staff 
U n i o n—J uly 
1927. [RegU- 
tered on 19th 
January 1928.] 


Al! India and 
Burmah G>ve- 
nanted Non- 
Cazetted Rail¬ 
way Services 
Associa t i o n— I 
June 1926.; 
[Registered on! 
8 th March' 
1928.] I 

The G, I. P.i 
Railway Audit' 
Staff Union— 
December 1927. 


310 ; President—S. H. 
I Jhabvala. B.A. 

I 7 rcflsurer—P. G. 
' Rane. 


*150 President —^S. H.| 

Jhabvala» B.A. 


522 j President —^S. C.i 
joshi. M.A.J 
LL.B.. Advocate,' 
M.LC. 

I Vice^Prts ident— 

I C. H. Patwardhan 
j B.A., LL.B. 

I Treasurer— S. 

! Bakhale, BA.. 

: LL.B. 

I 

291 ( President —R.Bell, 
Vice-Preside n t —^F.l 
Mawer. 1 

Treasurer —^A. D.! 
Ellis. I 


300 President —^N. M. 
j Joshi, M.LA.» 
J.P. 

Vice-Preside n f—A. 
H. Kirtikar. Bar.- 
at-Law. « 
Treasurer—C, S. 

Paithankar. 


Hi notary General 
Secretary —B. L. 
Sarang, Mapla 
Mahal, Tliakurd- 
war, Bombay 4. 
Secretaries — 

1 . Kumudla) C. 
Nanavaty. 

2« Ramchan d r a 
G. Kale. 

See ret a ry —V. 
Marfatia, Aspar's 
House, 7, Khet- 
wadi, Bombay. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —^A, H. 
Kirtikar, BA., 
LLJ3., Bar.-at- 
Law, Soman 
Building, Gir- 
gaum Road, 
Bombay 4. 

Joint Secretaries— 
(Ij K. H. Karve. 
(2) D. V. Bhide. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —G. E. 
Townsend, 
C. 4, Wenden 
Avenue, Matunga, 
Bombay. 


General Secretary— 
S.C. Joshi, MA., 
LLB., Advocate, 
M.LC., ^man 

Building, Girgaum 
Road, Bombay 4. 
Joint Secretarki— 
(DM B. TiUu. 
(2) R, L. Mule. 


*A8 on 1st December 1928. 
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TABLE D-PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PREIHDENCY--t»ntd. 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Centre 


Bambay Gty— 
contd. ! 

i 


f 


1 

I 


Serial 

number 


30 , "fbe R. I. M.| 851 I Presideni —F. J. Honorary General: 

pock Workers* Gin%va]a, M.A.,* 5ecretflri/“~Sye d 

1 Union March LL.B., M.L.C. Miinawar, B.A., 

1928. {Regis*> Vice-Presidents—, M.L.C., Khatao 

tered oo 24th (I) R. S. Asavale/ Building, First 

May 1928.] | M.L.C., J.P. ; door,Room No. 8. 

' I (2) S. C. Joshi, Marine Street, 

! M.A.. LL.B..! Fort. Bombay. 

I ' Advocate,M.L.C. Hony. Secretary — 

! ' Treamrer—S, V: B. D. Mistry. 

' Paruleker, M.A. > B.A„ LL.B. 

i I ^ Assistant Secre- 

! j ' /afXr~;Mahom ed 

I Hussein. 

31 I ine Bombay 100 President —N. M. General Secretary — 

Engineering Joshi.M.LA.,J.P.. S. V. Parulebr,. 

Workers Vice-Presidents —' Servants of India 

Union—Dec- j (I) K. R. Bakhale. ; Society’s Home. 

1 ember 1928. I (2) Sheikh Ahmad.' Sandhurst Road, 

I [Registered on (3) M a h a m a dj Bombay. 

29th January: Mistri. > 

1929. ] j 

32 i The Bombay; 984 Presideni —S. H.l Secretary —Baburao 

Mill Workers*, Jhabvala, B.A. | Dhondu, Shetye 

Union—March! : Treasurer —^Trim- Building.Poibavm, 

1928. [Regis^l i bakrao Keshav. Parel, Bombay 12, 

; tered on 1st 
June 1928.1 ! 

33 The Tramway- 824 j Presideni —^S. H. GeneralSecretary— 

men’s Union.' I Jhabvala. B.A. S. A.Dange,B.A., 

Bombay—April, ; Vice-President —V. Aspar Building. 

1927. [RegisH | H. joshi. :• Poibavdi. Parel. 

tered on 24th^ Treasurer —^P. M., Bombay 12. 

! May 1928.] 1 \ Khadilkar. i Secretary —B. R. 

1 ' Shinde. 

34 j The Bombay 488 j President —N. M. Honorary General 

I Mill Clerks’ ! Joshi, M.LA., Secretary — 

U n i o n—May ! J. P. S. B. Ghugale. 

1928. I Treasurer —M. K. Damodar Thac- 

I I Palav. kersey Hall, Parel, 

i { Bombay. 

\ ] Secretary—S, VC’. 

i I Patankar. 

35 i The Bank Peons’l 331 President —S. H. Honorary General 

Union—j u n e. Jhabvala, B.A. Secretary — S. H. 

1928. (Regis-, Vice-Presidents — Jhabvala, B.A., 

tered on 16tbt (I) F. j. Cinwala, Mapla Mahal. 

August 1928.) I M.A.. LL.B., First floor, Tha- 

* M.L.C. kurdwar, Bombay 

I (2)S. K. Bole, No. 4. 

M.L.C. Shcretary—R, B. 

I Treasurer —R. B. Parab. 

I Parab. Assistant Secretary 

i —K. A. Savant. 


: Name of Union Number ' — ■ r 

I and date of of i d j * r'L • 

I fonwiion member. 

J I man, Vice-Prcsi- 

I dent, Directors 

j and Treasurer 

i ! 


Sccre^ and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 
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TABLE n-PRlNaPAL TRADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-contd. 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Serial Union | Number 


number 


and date of 
formation 


Rresidentor Qiair- 
man, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay Gty- 
contd. 


The Professional 
Letter-write r s* 
Union—January 
1927. 


President—S, C, 
Joshi, M.A., 
LL3., Advocate, 
M.L.C. 

Tr ea sur e r —^P. 
D. Kunte. 


! 

The Bombay 144 

Branch of All, 

India 

graphs Union— j 

President —N. M. 
Jo8hi,M.L.A..J.P. 
Vice-Presiden t —, 
N A. Inamdar. 

I 

1924. 1 

j 

i 

1 

Treasurers —(1) D. 
S. Kulkarni. 
j (2) K.M. Naik. 

i 

! 38 

1 

The ^ Bombay! 54,000 
Gimi Kamgar* 

U n i 0 n—may l 

1928. [Regis.' 
tered on 23rdi 

President —A. A.; 
Alve. j 


Vice^Presid en t s —j 

(1) S.H.Jhabvala. 

(2) B.F,Bradley. 

1 

1 

May 1928.] | 

(3) R. S. Nimbkar. 

I (4) P. T. Tam- 

1 : 

1 ! 

j i 

i 

i 

bhanekar. 

Treasurersr— 

(1) B.T. Alve. 

(2) S.V. Ghate. 

1 1 

The Bombay Tc-' 195 

President —F. J. i 

! 1 

1 

( 

i 

lephone Com-| 
pany^ Emplo-j 
yees* Union—i 

March 1928. 

Ginwala, M.A., 
LLB.,M.L.C. 

T reasurer —^P, S. 
Lobo. 


I [Registered on* 
21tt August' 
1928.] I 
The G. I. P.j 
Railway Ad-| 
ministr a tiv el 


41 The G. I. P. 
lUilway Mecha¬ 
nical Depart¬ 
ment Office 

StafiF Union— 
July 1928. 

[Registered ou 
18tb October 
1928.] 


120 Presidmt —S. C. 

Joshi, M.A., 
LL.B.. M.L.C. 
Vice^Presid e n t — 
Dr. Mac Donald. 
Treasurer —^N. G. 
Kale. 


216 Pretidmh-^, S. 
I^ldile, BA, 
LLB. 

V ict-Presidmt'^K 
H. Kirtikar, B.A., 
LL.B.. Bar.-al 
Law. 

T r € a surer^ 
N. R. Hatode. 


General Secretary 
-^Pu r 8 h o t a m 
Dinkar Kunte, 
Soman Building, 
Girgaum Road, 
Bombay No. 4. 
Asstt, Secretary — 
M. N. Risbad. 
Hony, Secretary^ 
S.C. Joshi, M.A.. 
LL.B., Advocate, 
M.L.C. 

Asshiani Secretary 
—Gunaji Govind, 
Soman Building, 
Girgaum, Bombay 
No, 4. 

General Secretary 
—S. A. Dange. 
Secretaries — 

(1) G. S.Satam. 

(2) V.K.Tawadc. 

(3) K. N. Jogl^ 
kar, Kon^ji 
Building, Pare!, 
Bombay. 


Secretary —B. D. 
Mistry, B.A., 

LL.B., 510, Kal- 
badevi Road, 

Bombay 2. 


Genera I Secretary^— 
P« S. Bakhale, 
Soman Building, 
Girgaum, Bom¬ 
bay No. 4. 

Joint Secretaries — 

(1) V.K.Jambhe- 
kar. 

(2) D. D. Sane. 
Hony, Garni 

Secretary^, S. 
Kolhatkar, BA, 
Soman Building, 
Girgaum Road, 
Bombay No, 4. 
Joint Secretarkt^ 

1. D.M.!aiarkar. 

2. C. P* Shete. 




TABLE Q-4PiaNClPALTiLa>£lJNlC»ISmTEm BCMIBAYP^^ 


I Serial 
. number 


Names and addresses of prindpal 
Ofiice^bearen 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


I Number!-f 

I I President or Qiair- . 
I”^*"*^* man, Vicc-Presi- ! 
I I dent. Directors { 

! and Treasurer 


Secretery and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Bombay 


' The Central 
Board of Reve> 
nue Ministerial 
Officers* Union 
—Nov ember 
! 1927. 


Tbe Mazagonj 
Dock Em-' 
ployces’ Union 
—March 1928.' 

(Registered on 
8tb January 
1929.1 


The Bombay Oil' 
Co m pan ie«* 
Employe es'; 
Union-Octobe r 
1928. [Regis-i 
tered on 18tk' 
December 
1928.1 ! 


President —N. M. General Secretary-- 
Joshi, M.L.A., S. C. Josbi, 

J.P. M.A.. LUB.. 

Treasurer—R. V, Advocate, M.L.C. 

Borgaonker. Secretarks— 

(I) A. S. Devas- 
thali. 

(2) M. K. Ratna- 
Ptfkhi. 

Asstt Secretaries — 
; (l)R.R.Chitre. 

I (2)B.M.Parliker. 

I (3) D. M. Sirpot. 

I dar. 

President —F. J.‘ General Secretary 


Ginwala, M.A., 
UL.B.,M.L.C. 

V fce-Pres ident — 
R.A. Cole. 
Treasurer —A. V. 
D’Souza. 


—^S. H, Jhabvalaj 
B.A. 

Hony. Secretary — 
S. B. Phulsoonge, 
Esoof Building, 
Nawab Tank 
Bridge, Bombay 
No. 10. 


President —R. S.i Hony, General 
I Nimbkar. j Secretary —D, 

I Vice-Presid e n t — j M. Pangarkar. 

I Narayan Shiwaii.! Asstt. Secretary — 


1 Treasurer —D. 
< Pangarkar. 


R. P. Naik. 


The General 
Workshopmen s 
U n i o n—^Mi y 
1928. [Regis¬ 
tered on 12th I 
March 1929.1 I 


46 The Bombay! 
Municipal! 
Kamgar Sangh-' 
September 
1928, [Regis¬ 
tered on dth 
January 1929.] 


Total Members, 
Bombay City. 


President —S, H. General Secretary 
jhabvala. , —S. H, jhabvala. 

Treasurer —Ram-! Shetyc Building, 
chandra Bal-; Pare), Poibavdi, 

krishna. ' Bombay No. 13. 

j Secretary —^Shankar 
' Moreshwar. 


150 President —^N. M.| General Secretary 
Joshi, M.LA. ' —G. N. Sahasra- 
Vice-President —B. budhe, Damodar 
R. Ambedkar. Hall, Parel, 
Treasurer—S. V. Bombay. 
Parulekar. Assitant General 

Secretary —^J. M. 
Thakore, 


162,187 
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TABLE n-PRlNdPAL TRADE UNIONS IN IHE BOMBAY PRESQ^CY-ooiitdU 


j Serial 
! number 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 


j Number 

I man, Vice-rresi- 

I dent, Directors 

and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Afamedabad .. 


The Weavers*' 
U n i 0 n—^Feb-; 
ruary 1920. 1 


48 The Winders* 

Un i o n— June 
1920. 

49 The Throstle 

U n i o n—Feb-; 
ruary 1920. 

50 The Caid Room,; 

Blow Room and 
Frame Depart¬ 
ment Union— 
August 1920. 

51 The Drivers*, Oil 

men*s and Fire¬ 
men's Union— 

I September 
j 1920. 

52 I The Jobbers* 
t and Mukadams* 

Union—March 
1 1926. 

53 I The Municipal 
! Sweeper s’ 

' Un io n—^Jan- 
I uary 1928. 

54 , The B.B.&Cl. 

* Railway Ero- 
1 ployecs* Asso- 
' ciation—F c b - 
j ruary 1920. 

' (Registered on 

27th October 
1927.] 

55 Ahmedabad 

Postal and R. 
M. S. Union— 
January 1924. 


825 I President — Miss’ 
I Anusuya Sarabhai,| 
Sewa Ashram,! 
Ahmedabad. 


11,180 Do. 


3,725 Do. 


Secreto r u l- 
zari Lai Nanda, 
Labour Union 
Office, Mirrapur 
RoadtAhmedal^d. 

Assistant Secre-- 
tar ban du- 
bhai Kasanbhai 
Desat, Solicitor 
Girdhurla I's 
House, Mandvini 
Pole, Ahmedabad. 

Do. 


700 I Do. 


200 ! Do. ,.i Do* 


6,597 President —V. J.l Honorary General 

j Patel, Bar.>at-law.i Secrcfarir^M. V. 

I Kothari, Old Parsi 

1 Chawl, Panch 

i I Koova, Ahmed- 

I i abad. 


President —^N. 
Desai, £ 
LUB. 

V ice^PresidenH 
S. Pascoe. 
Treasam —J, 
Patel. 


Secretary —^D. S. 
Patel, Office of the 
Superinte n d e n t 
of Post Offices, 
Ahmedabad. 

Asstt. Secretary’— 
P.B.Shah. 
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Total Members,* 
Ahmedabad .. 24,152 


Karachi 


Hyderabad 


MO K 1—6 


57 N. W. Railway 935 Divisional President Honorary Divisional 

(Recognised) —Radhakishan A.' Secretary —Jetha- 

Union (Karachi Matbrani. i nand. Clerk, Divi- 

Dlslrict)~-I9T). Vice-President — sional Supcrintcn- 

Khemchand. ' dent’s Office Com- 

Treasurer - \ mcrdal, Karachi, 

Goverdhandas. N. W. R. 

, Organising Secretary 
t —Pahilajrai. 

, Honorary Joint 
I Secretary —R. K. 

I Sidhva. 

58 The Karachi I.UIK) President — Ne.Tem-\ General Secretary — 

Municipal , das Anandjeej Poonabhai 

Sweepers'Union Bttbai, M.L.C. Manaiya, Karachi 

—January 1927 Vice-President — j Municipal 

[Registered on Shivji Narain. Sweepers' quar> 

5th January Hony. Treasurer — ters, Nabibux 

1^8.] Lalchand Pana- Road, Karachi. 

chand. I Secretary —j. K. 

j Champ a n e r i a, 

j B.A. (National). 

59 The Indian 25 Pr esiden t —Dr. Hony. Secretary^ 

Seam e n ’ s Tarachand J.! Abdul Rahiman 

Union, Karachi Lalvani, Robson’ Dr. Lalvani's 

—^July 1927. Road, Karachi, Dispensary, Indian 

Village, Keaman. 

60 The Karachi 1,05^ President — Narain^, General Secretary 

Port Trust I das Anandjeej •—Abdul Kader, 

Labour Union ; Bechar, M.L.C. | Indian Village, 

—Nov ember > Vice-Preside n t s —* Kearnari,Karachi. 

1928. [Regis-, ; (I) Dr.Tarachand. 

I tered on Mth, ! (2) Bhagwan Babli.i 

I February (3) H. Charan-i 

I 1929.] singh. 

j (4) Suleman Valim. 

T reasurer —K.' 

1 Jivaji. I 

61 , T h e Sind 240 President —Vishin-i Secretary —T. A. 

Worker’s Union sing Atmasing. : M a h t a n i , 

—October1927.; Khuhbati Street, 

I j Hyderabad (Sind). 
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j Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 



Name of Union 
and date of 
formation 

Number 

of 

members 



Centre 

Serial 

number 

President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Directors 
and Treasurer 

Secretory and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 

Poooa 

62 

The Press Work- 
1 ers* Union— 
1 February 1921. 

75 

Pretidait — John 
Mathews, 

ff-r 

% 

1 Sh 


63 

The Central 

Body Military 
Accounts Asso- 
ciat i 0 n—Feb¬ 
ruary 1920. 

I 

! 

1,929 

Presideni —G. G. 

Purandare. 
Vice-Presidents — 

(1) B. R. Mulgal- 
khad. 

(2) K. K. Kale. 

Treasurer —D. J. 

Bode. 

General Secretary^ 
(1) P. K. Bhirangi, 
229, Kasba Peth, 
Poona City. 
Secretaries — 

(1) S. H. Oak. 

(2) S.V.Gokhalay. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 64 

I 

1 

j 

The Poona Post 
and R. M. S. 
Union—^January 
1919. 

280 

President —^N. C. 

Kclkar, ^ M.Lj\., 
Editor, “ Kesari.*’ 
1 Vice-President — 

! S.G.Vaze,B.A. 

I Treasurer —R. H. 
Dandekar. 

Hony. Secretary — 
N. V. Bhonde. 
B.A.. LL.B. 
General Secretary — 
B. V. Maybhate. 
Secretaries — 

(1) G. K.Kanade. 

(2) M. R. Inamdar. 
Assistant Secretary 

-V. H. Kclkar, 
170, Budhwar 

Peth, Poona City. 

j 

1 

i 

1 

1 

65 

The Poona 
R. M. S. B- 

Division Union 
-April 1926, 

230 

i i 

1 1 

President —C. V, 

Rajan, B.A. 
Vice-President —P. 
A. Vaidya. 
Treasurer —^B. N. 

Bclhe. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —R. M. 
K a r 1 e k a r, 9, 
Shukrawar Peth, 
Poona City. 

Horry. Secretary-- 
P. S. Kamlapur- 
kar. 

Joint General 

Secretary —^D. P. 
Brahme. 


66 

The Poona Dis¬ 
trict Postmen *8 
and Lower 
Grade Staff 
Union—1923. 

336 

President —G. K. 
Gadgil, Bar.-at- 
Law. 

Vice^Presideni — 

D. V. Ambekar. 
Honorary Treasurer 
-P. K.Shere. 

Honorary General 
Secretary—S, S. 
More, B.A., 

LL,B. 

Honorary Secre¬ 
taries — 

(1) H. G. Jadhav, 

240, Budhwar 

Peth, Poona City. 

(2) D. S. Desk- 

! 

1 

! 




pande. 

Assutant Secfdary 
•--Sk. Baboo 
Shaikh Hyder* 




TABLE n-PfUNdPAL TB ADE UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY PRESE>ENCY-conid. 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


I Name of Union |Niimber | ^—- 

number * membprq! Chair- 

formation members; ^an. Via-Prcsi- 

i , I dent, Directors 

I and Treasurer 


Secret^ and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Poona*--cdntd. 


Broach 


67 ; The G, I. p.! 
i Railway Poona | 
' Staff Union™! 
: August 1927.' 

[Registered on 
‘ 21st May 
1928.1 


68 i The Kirkec 
j Arsenal Work- 
I men’s Union, 
Kirkee, I'oona 
; ~-Julyl928. 


69 ‘ Broach District 
Postmen’s and 
‘ Lower Grade 
Staff Union. 


Ahmednagar .. 


Belgaum 


Oharwar 


70 i Ahm e d n a g a r' 
\ Postal and R. 
j M. S, Union—, 
I 1920. 

7 i Belgaum Postal 
Union—1920. 


72 Belgaum District 
Postmen’s and 
Lower Grade 
Staff Union— 
January 1924. 


73 Dharwar Postal 
I and R. M. S. 
1 Union “-August 
i 1919. 


President —^S. C. 
joshi, MA., 
LL.B., Advocate, 
M.LC. 

Vice^P resident — 

D. Shivshankar. 

Treasurer —S h a i k 
Abdul Rahiman. 


President —D. R.; 
Thengdi. ! 

yict'President —M. 
V. Ghumare. 

T reasurer — 
Naravan Babee. i 


Honorary General 
Secretary —^N. V, 
Bhonde, B.A.. 
LL.B., 

Joint Secretaries — 

(1) B. S. Mandi- 
vale, 

(2) S. W. Vaidya, 
487, Ravivar Peth, 
Poona City.j 

General Secretary^ 
Jadhav, 133 Bazar 
Street, Kirkee. 

Secretary —R a fh - 
chandra Narsu. 


President —D.j Honorary General 


Secretary —K. J. 
M i 8 h r a, c/o 
Gopaljee’s Man- 
dir. Broach. 


Thakore, B.A., 
LL.B. 

1 ice-President — R. 
C. Sheth, B.A.. 
LL.B. I 

Honorary Treasurer] 
—Tribhuwand a s| 
Namchand Shah. 


President —K. S. Secret a r y—S. D* 
Firodia. Bhave, Ahmed* 

Vice-President —Y. nagar. 

S.Patki. 

President —D. V, Secretary^, V, 

; Belvi, M.L.A. Vaidya, Belgaum. 

Vice-President —K. 

G. Sahasrabudhe. 

President —B. K. Honorary Secretary 
Dalvi,B.A.,LL.B. -O.R.Patil, c/o 
Vice-Presiden f—V. Belgaum P. Office. 
S. Yardi. 

Treasurer —M. H. 

Tcrni. 

President —^V. N. General Secretary— 

Jog, B.A., LLB., R. N Betgiri. 
M.L.C., Dharwar. Secretary—G, H. 
Vke-Presiden t—P. Ghaisas, Mangal- 
Y. Deshmukh, war Peth, Gandhi 

Treasurer —K. A. Chowk, Dharwar. 
Koti. Asstt Secretary— 

S. D, Gadre. 


MO it 
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TABLE n- 

♦ 

Centre 

Habli 

Jalgaon 


Natik 

Ratnagiri 

Malwan 

Satara 


-PRINCIPAL TRADE UmOHS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-noontd. 


Serial 

number 


74 


81 


Name of Union Number 
and date of of 
formation members 


Dharwar District 
Postmen’s and 
Lower ^ade 
Staff Union— 
June 1927. 


75 I Jalgaon Postal! 
and R. M. S. 
Union—Ap r i l| 
1919. 


76 j The Khandesh 
Postmen's and 
, Lower Grade] 
i Statf Union- 
September 
I 1928. 


77 


78 


' Nasik Postal andj 
i R. M. S. Union 
I -1920. 

I Nasik Divisional) 
i Postmen's andj 
I Lower Grade! 
I Staff Union 
i July 1918. 


79 


80 


100 


156 


163 


tl53 


105 


Ratnagiri Postal’ 
Union-1922. ! 


Konkan Divi-) 
sional P o s t«| 
m e n's a n dj 
Lower Grade 
Staff Union—■ 
May 1927. 


Satara Postal and! 
R. M. S. Unionl 
-1919. 1 


126 


260 


278 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


President or Chair- i 
man, Vioe-Presi- j 
dent, Directors | 
and Treasurer 


President —^S. A. 
Pirjade, Vakil, 
Hubli. 

Vice-President — Y.: 
S. Syed. 

President —V.j 
Kolhatlcar, B.A.j 
LL.B. I 

yice-Preside n t —i 

V. S. Agashe. 

1 reasurer—R. H.' 
Date. I 

President — S. M. 
Sonalkar. 

VicerPresid c n / ~ 
K. M. Sonali^r. 
Tre usurer — 

(1) D Narayan. \ 

(2) M.R.Chaudhari.i 


Preside ni —Rao! 
Saheb Gogate. i 


President —R. Bj 
Gogalr, B.A.J 
LL.B. 

! y icc'President—D.> 
1 J. Kalpeshi. i 
j Treasurer—}. M.j 
I .loshi. ! 


President —R. 
Deshpande. 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Honorary Secretary 
—G. R.'Pawar. 
Assislant Secretary 
-K. K. Pawar. 


Secretary—N. G. 
Nephadkar, Bali- 
ram Peth, jalgaon, 
East-Khandesh. 
Assit. Secretary — 
R. D. Mendki. 


General Secretary — 

V. V. ^ndhe, 
B.A. 

Assistant Secretary 
-N.K. Kolte. ‘ 


Secretary —^R. 
Lele. Nasik. 


Secretary —W. N. 
Nagpurkar, New 
Market, Nasik. 
Assistant Secretary 
—^A. P. Shrotriya. 


President —^Dr. R.} 
K. Gawande.j 
Vice-President— V. 
S. Kulkarni. ; 
Hony. General] 
Treasurer —R. B. 
Nerurker. 

Asstt. Treasurer—< 
A. A. Rane. j 


Secretary—A. K, 
Murtuza, Ratna¬ 
giri. 

General Secretary 
—^R. S. Karmal- 
ker, Malwan, 
Ratnagiri. 
Assistant Secre¬ 
taries — 

(1) S. K.Teli, 

(2) P. G. Kidyc. 


V.; Secretary—T, K. 
Datye, Satara, 


{nfpitnatiok not received. 


t As on Ut December 1928, 







TABLE n-FRlNaPAL TllAIffi UNIONS IN THE BOMBAY ntEMlSNCY— contd. 


Serial 
i number 


' Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


Name of Union ! Numberi 
and date of I of i n • j 
formation Wmbers or Chav- 

man, Vice-rrcsi- , 
! > dent, Directors 

and Treasurer 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


Barodb 


Surat Postal andj 
R. M. S. Union! 
—1921. . 

Surat District' 
Postmens and; 
Lower Grade, 
Staff Union—■ 
No VC m b e r 
1923. 


84 Baroda Postal 

Union—1920. 

85 Baroda R. M. S. 

Union—1924. . 


ICO ' Pr esidtni —^Rad' 
; Saheb V. C.j 
Jadhav, B.A. 

; Vice-Presidait —K.} 
N. jagirdar. 
Honorary General 
Treasurer —N. M. 
Vimawala. j 

195 ; President — C. M.j 
, Doctor. I 

**293 President —K. L. 
N. Iyer. 


5ecretafy~B. N. 
Mistry, Surat. 

Honorary General 
Secretary —^S. V. 
Hora B.A., 
LL.B., Nanpura, 
Surat. 

Secretary —^S. V. 

Pujari. 

Assistant Secretary 
—G. V. Jadhav. 
Secreiary^y. V. 

Joshi. 


86 I Baroda Division¬ 
al Postmen's 
and Lowerj 
; Grade Staff; 
Union. 

Bhavnagar .. 87 Bhavnagar Postal 

and R. M. S. 
Union—1923. 

Rajkot 88 Rajkot Postal 

I and R. M. S. 

' Union—1923. 

Karwar .. 89 | Kanara District 

I Postmen’s and 
I Loiver Grade 
j Staff Union— 

! August 1924. 


.. 90 ! Satara Divisional 

I Postmen’s and 
I Lower Grade 
1 Staff Union! 

-1926. 

Sholvor .. 9| The G. I. P.! 

Railway Shola-* 
pur Sta^ Union 
—Dec c m b e ri 
1927. [RagiftJ 
arad on 19th, 
Juna 1928.] 


50 President —^D. N. General Secretary 

Chitre. Vakil. ' —B. B. Palckw, 

Vice-President —R.i Editor, “ Jagriti ” 
i Matbar. ; Assistant Secretary 

; ^ —G. Ramji. 

93 .... Secretary—T, J. 

i , Parekh, Bkav- 

nagar. 

147 Vice-Presi d ent—. Secretary—?, P. 

D. R. Lalkaka. . Dheban, Rajkot. 

62 I President —^M. G., Secretary —^T. A. 

, Chandaw a r k a r.i Mahaldar. 

I Vice-President — S.j Joint Secretary 
' S. Nagarkatte, —^D. R. Teiang, 
BA,LL.B. Habbu Road. 

! Treasurer —G. Y,! Karwar. 
Parulekar. | 

149 President —B. K.! Honorary General 
Joshi, High Court! Secretary —Ismail 
' Vakil. , Saheb Salad 

; Miraj. 

j Honorary Secretary 
i —K. G. Argc. 

944 President —V. N. Honorary General 
Mohalkar, B.A.,j Secretary —N. T 
LL3. ; Vaishampa y a n, 

Vice-President —K. 444, South 

B. Antrolikar, Kasha, Sholapur 
M.B. B.S. , City. 

Treasurer—Q, W, Secretary — 
Abhyankar. [ P. V. Chaphalkar. 


* As on 1 St December 1928, 
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Centre 


r 


Serial 

number 


I Name of Union , Number! 
; and date of i of 

1 formation (members, 


Sholap ur — 

contd. 


92 


The Bombay: 
Textile Labour] 
Union (Sbo- 
lapur Branch): 
—May 1928. i 


800 


Names and addresses of principal 
Office-bearers 


President or Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. Directors 
and Treasurer 


President —Dr. K.| 
B, Antrolikar, 
M.B. B.S. 
Treasurer —R. V. 
Ulit, B.A., LL.B. 


i 


Kurla 


93 The 


Kurla 


Match Factory! 
Labour Union] 
-May 1928. 1 


Secretary and 
Assistant 
Secretaries 


General Secretarir^ 
R. K. Bakhale. 

Secretaries — 

(1) V. B. Khedgi- 

kar, B.A., Hajumai 
Chowk, 244, 
South Kasha, 

Sholapur Gty. 

(2) A. R. Kurban 
Hussen. 


500 j President —N. M. General Secretary 
i Joshi,M.L.A. ! —S.V.Parulekar. 
i^ice-Presidents — | Asshtant Secretary 

(1) G. N. Sahas-! —K. V. Bandal, 

rabudhe. ^ Servants of India 

(2) C. N. Kal-i Society’s Home, 

yankar. Sandhurst Road, 

T reasurcr —R R Bombay. 

Bakhale. 


Ambemath 

94 The Ambemath 817 

President—N. M. 

1 General Secretary 


Labour Union' 

! Joshi. M.L.A., 

,1 —G. N. Sahasiio 


, -May 1928. 


1 J.P. 

' budhe, B.A., 


[Registered on 

1 Vice-President —S. 

Khuntavli, Am- 


29th January 

i K.Bole.M.LC. 

bernath Kalyan. 


1929.) 


1 Treasurer —G. N. 

Assistant Secretary 


I 

j 

i Sahasr a b u d h e, 

—B. D. Desai. 




1 B.A. 


Dhond 

95 ' The G. I. P. 

, ♦212 

President —S. C. 

Honorary General 


Railway Dhond 


! Joshi, M.A., Secretary —^L. P. 


' Staff Union— 


1 LL.B., Advocate, 

A. Mudliar, 


December 1927. 


M,L.C. 

Dhond. 


1 

1 1 


1 T reasurer —D. P. 

Assistant Secretary 


1 

1 

j Joshi. 

—D. A. Bhaga- 


I 

j 


wat. 


1 1 

! Total members.l 

1 13 986 




! Rest of the] 





1 Presidency. 1 

-- 




1 Total members,! 

200325 




! Bombay Presi-j 





I dency. | 





* As on Ist December 1928. 
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TABLE DL-WCOIIE AND EXPENDITURE Cff PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 



! 

i 

1 

' Average 
monthly 


j Average 
monthl> 


1 mcome for 


1 expenditure 

Centre 

Serial 

number 

N«ne of Union i 

quarter i 

Sum paid per 
member 

1 for latest 
quarter 


I for which j 


for which 


1 information 


information 


1 ,» available 

1 

1 

is available 


i ! Rs. 


Rs. 

Bombay Gty 

1 ' llie Bombay Tex- 923 

As. 4 per month 

1,310 

' tile Labour Union. | 

for men ; 2 as. for 


I 

(Registered on! 
i 23rd December! 

women. 



1927.1 

The National' 
Union of Railway- 
men of India and 
Burma. (Regis¬ 
tered on 2^d 
August 1928.] 


3,530 


3 The Indian Sea- 2,045 
> men's Union.! 

1 (Registered on 
1st December 
1927,1 

4 , The B. B.&C. 1. U!3 

Railway Em-‘ 
ployees* Union. 


31tt October, 
1927.1 I 


The G. LP. 

Raijwa y m c n * 8 
Union. [Regis^l 
tend on Sdij 
October 1928.1 < 


U421 


Rs. 1-8-0 per 
month for those 
earning over 
Rs. 100 ("A” Class 
members); Re. I 
per month for 
those earning be¬ 
tween Rs. 75 and 
Rs. 100 r B’1 
class members) 
As. 12 per month! 
for those earning! 
between Rs. 50* 
and Rs. 75 (“ C "I 
class members);! 
As. 6 per month 
for those earning! 
between Rs. 25 
andRs. 50 
class members); 
and As. 3 for' 
those earning less 
than Rs. 25 (“ E *’i 
class members). , 
Rs. 3 per year 


Anna 1 for those 
earning Rs. 16 and 
under per month 
As. 2 fdr those; 
earning between I 
Rs. )6 and 25 per; 
month ; As. 4 for 
those earning! 
between Rs. 25 andj 
Rs. 50 per month ;j 
As. 8 for those, 
earning over R8.50.| 
Entrance feM samej 
as subscriptions. 

Re. 1. Rs. 1-8.. 
Rs. 3-0-0 andj 
Rs. 4'8-0 per; 
annum as per! 
income. ! 


2,828 


1,598 


879 


1,069 
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TABLE m-DiCOME AND EXPENDITURE OT PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-x»ntd. 


Gintrc 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 


Bombay City- 

contd. 


The Bombay Port! 
Trust Employees 
Union. [Regis* 
tered on 4th' 
January 1929.] 


The Clerks* Union. 

[Registered on 
Sth October 
1928.] 

The Bombay Post¬ 
men s Union. 


Average i 


Average 

monthly ; 


monthly 

income for ' 
latest 


expenditure 

Sum paid per ; 

for latest 

quarter ! 

member 

quarter 

for which ! 


for which 

information: 

i 

information 

is available, 

1 


is available 

i Rs. i 

1 

Rs. 

j 303 

i 

As. 2 for those 
earning Rs. 25 

150 

1 

and under ; As. 41 



for those earning' 
Ks. 30 and under ; 



As. 8 for those 
earning above 

Rs. 50 per month. 


119 

As. 4 per month .. 

280 


737 


As. 8 per month for 
postmen (over¬ 
seers, readers, 
sorting postmen 
and postmen); 
As. 2 per month 
for packers 

(runners. local 
peons, boy, 

messengers and 
1 ' 


374 


9 

: Gimi Kamgar| 

Mah a m a n d a I j 

1 [Registered oiii 
2l8t May 1928.) ; 

061 

Ae, 4 per month .. 

210 

10 

The Bombay Cur-I 
rency Association.! 

38 

Rs. 3 lor clerks and 
annas 8 for 

menials per year. 

83 

11 

Bombay Postal 

' Union. , 

511 

As. 8 per clerk;, 
As.4 per postman; 

As. 2 for inferior 
employee. 

436 

12 

1 The Bombay Presi-, 
dency Telegraph' 
Workmen’s 

1 Unson. 1 

125 

As. 4 and As. 6 
per month as per 
income. 

62 

13 

) 

j 'Fhe Government; 
j Peons’ and Menial! 

1 Service Union. i 

158 

As. 4 per month.. 

79 

14 j The ^ Bombay* 

i Seamen’s Union.' 

1.722 

Rs, 3 per year 

846 

!5 

1 

! 

I he Bombay Port* 
Trust Railway-i 
men’s Union.} 

[Registered onj 
10th October 
1928.1 ! 

404 

As. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 
per month accord¬ 
ing to pay. 

1 

82 
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TAB1£ ni-INC(»IE AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNICMS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-contd. 


Centre 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 


Bombay City— 

contd. 


16 The Bombay Port 
Trust Docks Staff 
, Union. 


17 The Wadi Bundar 

Staff Union (G. I. 

, P. Rly.). IRegis-: 
tered on 7lh 
November 1927. |i 

18 ITe Victoria* 

I’erminus Com*- 
int’icial Section 
Staff Union 
(G. I V. Rly.). 

I (Registered on 
I i2th October 
‘ I 

19 I The * Bombay 
; Munic^>al Vl'ork- 
; men s Union. 

! (Registered on 
! 24th August 
! 1927,] 


riie Jan Workeis 
(Gold thread, 
j workeis) Union j 

21 I The ffonibay, 
i Munici^mi Offi-' 
I cials* Assotiation. I 

22 The British, 

India S t e a mi 
Navigation 
; Coy.8 Staff 
, Union. ' 


23 ; The Bombay laxi 
Drivers’ Union. 

[Registered on 
i2th September 
1928.1 


1 Average 

1 

Average 

1 monthly ' 

1 

monthly 

jincome for 


expenditure 

latest ; 

Sum paid |)er 

for latest 

quarter 

member 

quarter 

' for which , 


for which 

linformation; 


information 

;» available: 


is available 

Rs. i 


Rs. 

' 289 

As. 8 per month 

174 


for clerks and 
Superior Staff; 

As. 4 for adult 
menials and As. 2 
for boy menials 
per month. 

93 As. 4 per month 119 

for clerical staff 
and As. 2 per 
month below; 
clerical. i 

24 As. 4 per month for 23 

clerical staff and 
As, 2 per month 
below clerical. 


288 As. 2 per month 294 

lor those earning 
below Rs. 20; As, 4 
for those earning 
between Rs. 20 ^o 
Rs. 50 ; As. b for 
those earning 
, above Rs. 50. 

75 I^. 2 per annum ., 75 


114 Rs. 4 per year .. 175 


30 As. 2 per month 10 
, for those earning 
' below Rs. 20; As. 4, 

I for those eamingi 
' between Rs. 20< 
i to Rs. 50; As. 8 
I for those earning; 

! above Rs. 50. , 

525 I Re. 1 per month..; 268 
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TABLE m-INCOME AND EXPENDmiRE OF PR1NC3PALTRAI»; UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCy--caiitd. 


i Serial 
' number 


Bombay City—| 

contd. I 


Name of Union 


The ^m^y Kasbij 
Karigars* Union.! 

[Registered on 
I 22nd December 

1927. ] 

The^ Press Work¬ 
ers* ^ Union.| 

[Registered onj 
20th September. 

1928. ] 

i 

The Shop Assis-j 
tants* Union. 


The G. I. P. Rail- 
way Cabin 
I Union. [Regis« 

! tered on 19th 
; January 1928.] ! 

All India andl 
I Burma Covenant-) 
j ed^ Non-CazettedI 
Railway Servicesj 
j Association.! 
' [Registered on; 

8th March 1928.]! 
I The G. I. P. Rail- 
! way Audit Staff ! 
Union. i 

The R. J. M. Dock 
Workers* Union. 

' [Registered on 
24th May 1928.] 
The Bornbay 
Eng i n e e r i n g 
I Workers* Unbn. 

[Registered on 
I 29th January 
! 1929.] 

I The Bomb^ Mill 
I Workers* Union. 

[Registered on 
< 1st June 1928.] 

! The ^ Tramway-[ 
men's Union.! 
[Registered on' 
24th May 1928.] i 


: Averifle 
monthly 


Avenge 

montiuy 

income for 


expenditure 

latest 

1 Sum paid per 

for latest 

quarter 

member 

quarter 

forwhi^ j 

1 

for whi^ 

information 


informatiott 

lis available 


is available 

Rs. 


Rs. 

; 142 i 

As. 8 per month .. 

126 


As. 4 for those 
earning Rs. 20 or 
, more and As. 2 
for those earning 
I less than Rs. 20 
j per month. 

I As. 4 per month 
! for those earning 
' under Rs. 25: As. 8 
for those earning 
! over Rs. 25. 

! As. 4 per Cabin- 
man and Record- 
I er and As. 2 pel 
I leverman pci 
I month. 

. Rs. 5 entrance fee 
' and Re. 1 per 
, member per 
I month. 


71 As. 4 per month. 


72 I As. 4 per month. 


* Annas 4 per 
member per 
month. 


As. 4 per month .. 


Annas 2 for those 
earning below 
Rs. 25 and As. 4 
for those earning 
Rs. 25 and above 
per month. 


• Not reported. 
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TABLE m-mCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESmENCY-^contd. 


Average 
monthly 
income for 
latest 

Sum paid per 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 

quarter 

member 

quarter 

for which 


for which 

information 


information 

is available 


is available 

Rs. 


Rs. 

I 

41 

As. 4 per month .. 

9 

76 

As. 2 for those 

30 

i 

: 

' 29 

i 

earning below 

Rs. 20 and as. 4 
for those earning 
above Rs, 20 per 
month. 

As. 8 per month .. 

9 


As. 4 for those 

56 

i 

1 

! 

♦ 

;i 

earning less than 
Rs. 50; As. 8 for 
those earning 

between Rs. 50 
and Rs. 100; As. 
12 for those! 
earning Rs. 100 
and 150; and 

Re. 1 for those 
earning Rs. 150 
' and above per 
' month. 

1 As. 4 per month .. 

i 

« 

45 

. * 

As. 4 for those, 28 

.1 

earning between! 

a 

Rs. 5 to 49; As. 6 
for those between 
Rs. 50 to 99 ; and 
As. 8 for those 
earning Rs. 100 
and above per 
month. 

As. 4 per month ., 

« 

35 ! 

As. 4 per month .. 

25 


Centre 


Bomba: 

con< 


a 


Qty- 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


Serial ; 
number ' 


Name of Union 


The Bombay Mill 
Clerks’ Union. 

The Bank Peer 
Union. (R«gi 
tered on 16 t 
Auguat 1928.] 


The Prof. 
Letter-wr i 
Union. 

The i 
Branch 
India 1 
Union. 


t c r s 


of 


Kamgar Union. 

[Registered on 
23H May 1928.] 

The Bombay Tele¬ 
phone Company 
Employee s' 

Union. [Refit, 
tered on 21st 
Augnst 1928.] 


The G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way Admir 
tivc Office 
Union. 

The G. I. P. Rail-i 

way Mechanical 
Department'- 
Staff Union.j 

(Registered 


1928.] 


♦Not reported 
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TABLE m-lNCOM£ AND EXPENDllliRE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE ONIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-contd. 



j 1 

1 1 

1 

1 Average 


Avera^ 

monthly 


1 , 

1 1 

1 monthly 



. ! 

'income for 

, expenditure 

Centre 

1 Serial i 
number • 

Name of Union ! 

quarter 

Sum [laid per 
member 

for latest 
quarter 


1 

< -for which I 

for which 


i 

Jinformationj 

information 



jis available! 

is available 



Rs. , 

Ri. 


Bombay City- 
concld. 


Ahmedabad 


I 


42 The Central Board 

ol Revo n u 0 . 
M i 1 s t e r i a 1; 
Office! b’Union, j 

43 I’hc M a z a g o nj 

Dock Employees* 
Union [Regis* 

, tered on 8th 
I January 1929.) 


44 , The Bombay Oil, 
■ Giinpanics* Em* 
ployees’ Union. 

[Registered on 
18th December 
1928.] 


43 ’ 1 h< General 
WorUhop m e n ’s 
’ Union. 

[Registered on 
12th March 
1929.) 

46 ITe Bomba>, 

M ii n i c 1 p a I 
Kamgar Sangh. 

[Registered on> 
29th January 
1929.1 

47 llic Weavers’ 

' Union. 

4b llic Winders’ 
Union. 

4*' The I’hrostic 
Union. 


30 , rhe Card Room,| 
' Blow Room and; 
, Frame Depart* 

! ment Union. 

I 


As. 4 per month . .t 


33 As. 4 for those 
earning below 
Rs. 3(:, As. 8 for 
those earning bet¬ 
ween Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 99, Re. 1 for 

those earning 

Rs. KXl and above 
per month. 

As. 4 for those 
earning below 
Rs. 30, As. 8 for 
those earning bet¬ 
ween Rs 30 and 
Rs. 49, As. 12 for 
tho.se earning bet-i 
wten Rs. 50 and, 
Rs. 74, Re. 1 for 
those earning 

Rs. 75 and above 
pel month. 

37 As. 4 fH'i muntli ..( 


38 


NiL 


; I 

i Ab. 4 |)t r month .. | 


If* 


418 

44 

%3 


374 


I 

i 1 

I I 

; As. 4 per month .. | 
As. 2 per month .. | 

j 

, As. 4 per labourer ;! 
: As. 2 per doffer ; 
Anna 1 per half* 
day worker per 
fortnight. 

As. 4 per month ,, 


1.844 

199 

1,950 


696 


Not reported. 
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-mCOM£Al<n> EXPENDITURE OF PlONCn^ALTIUDE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-contd. 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 


: Average 
monthly 
income for 
latest 
quarter 
for which 
information 
is available. 


Sum paid per 
member 


1 Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for latest 
quarter 
for whi^ 

. information 
I is available 


Rb. 

Si The Drivers*, Oil- 55 

men's and Fire¬ 
mens Union. 

5? 'Die Jobbers* and 6 

M u k a d a m s* 

Union. 

5^ I he Municipal * 

Sweep<^r8* Union. 

54 The H. a. & c. 1 . m 

Railway E m- 
ployces’ A 8 s o - 
elation. [Regis*' 
tered on ^th 
October 1927.] 


35 AKmedabad Postal 106 

and R. M. S. 

Union. 

36 Gujarat Postmen’s 37 

Union. 


57 N.W.MwayfRe- Kv 
cognised) Union 
(Karachi District). 


As. 6 per oilman;! 199 

As. 8 per driver orj 
I fireman per 

month. 

As. 8 per jobber or .... 

mukadam (>eri 
; month. | 

I As. 4 per month .. * * 

! As. 8 per year forj 699 

I workers earning 
i Rs. 35 or Jess and' 

Rs. 2 for those 
' earning Rs. 36 to 
j Rs. 50 ; Rs. 3 for 
those earning! 

I Rs. 51 to 100; 

Rs. 4 for those 
earning Rs. 101, 
and upwards peri 
month. 

Rs. 4 per annum; 7 

per clerk and 
Re. I for others. 

Re. 1 per annum! 16 

per postman and' 

As. 8 per annum 
per packer. 

Anna 1 for those 172 

earning Rs. 20 or 
less. 

.As. 2 for those 
earning Rs. ,21 to 
Rs. 40. 

As. 4 for those 
earning Rs. 41 to 
Rs.80. 

As. 6 for those 
earning Rs. 81 to 
Rs. 120. 

As. 8 for those 
e^irning Rs. 121 to 
Rs.200. 

' As. 12 for those 
i earning Rs. 201 
- toR8.300. 

Re. 1 for those 
earning Rs. 301 
and upwards pt*r 
t month. j 


‘Not reported. 
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TABLE ll^-mCOM£AIa>EXPENDlTIJlU£ OF PRmOPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESlDENCY-conta. 


Centre 


SeriaJ 

number 


Name of Union 


I Average 
I monthly 
income tor 
I latest 
I quarter | 
I for which i 
jinformationl 
jis available, 


Sum paid per 
member 


Averam 
montmy 
expenditure 
for latest 
quart^ 
for whi^ 
i information 
I is available 


I 




Rs. 

1 

R,. 

Karachi —crntd.. 

58 The Karachi Muni- , 
cipal Sweeps', 
Union. [Regit«! 
tered on 5th 
January 1928.] 

210 

! As. 4 for man and 
: As. 2 for womai. 

' per month. 

207 


59 The Indian Sca- 
> men*8 Union, 

Karachi. 

4 

. From As. 4 to 
Re. 1 per year. 

1 

5 


60 ‘ The Karachi Port 
' Trust Labour; 

; Union. [Regis-i 
tered on 28th 
February 1829.] ' 

* 

' As. 4 per month. 

1 

1 

* 

Hyderabad 

61 ' The Sind Workers*, 
j Union. 

* 

1 Rs. 2 per year per 
member. 

40 

Poona 

62 1 I he Press Workers’ 

* Union. 

♦ 

! One anna per 
month. 

a 


63 The Central Body 
! Military Accounts 
; Association. 

1 

393 

Rs. 6 and 3 per 
' year for subordi- 
• nate accounts 

service and clerical 
establis h m e n t s 

1 respectively. 

294 


64 ; I'he Poona Post 
' and R. M, S.i 

Union. 1 

84 

' Anna 1, As. 2 and 
As. 8 per month 
as per income. 

250 


65 The Poona R.M.S.; 

, B—D i V i sion' 
Union. ! 

! 1 

1 

86 

As. 8 per clerk, 
sorter or inspec- 
' tor; As. 2 per 
j mailguard and 

, Anna 1 per peon 
or porter per 
month. 

54 


66 , Poona District 

, Postmen’s and, 

’ Lower Grade Staff; 
Union. 

14 

, As. 3 per month per 
postman and As. 3 
per month for, 
member of thel 
lower grade staff. 

26 


67 The G. I. P. 
Railway Poona; 

Staff Union.; 

[Registered on; 
21st May 1928.] 1 

76 

‘ As. 4 per month for 

1 clerks imd As. 2 
for menials. 1 

. i 

88 


68 , The Kirkee Arsenal) 

1 Workmen s Union, i 
Kirkee, Poona. | 

) I 

238 

! As. 2 for skilled 
> labourers andi 

As.4 for Artificers 
, per month. | 

233 

Broach 

69 : Broach ^ District' 
j Postmen’s andj 

Lower Grade Sta0| 

1 Union. 1 

6 

As. 4 per month .. 

! 

1 


• Not reported. 
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TABLE 111--1NC0ME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PR£SID£NCY-«ontd. 





Average 

monthlv 


Average 

monthly 


Serial 

number 


income lor 


expenditure 

Centre 

Name of Union 

latest 

quarter 

Sum paid per 
member 

for latest 
quarter 




for which 


for which 




information 


information 




is available 


is available 


i 1 


R». 

! 1 

Rs. 

Ahmednngur 

70 

Ahmednagar Postal 

44 ’ 

As. 8 per clerk; 

59 



and R. M. S. 

I 

; As. 2 br others 




Union. 


per month. 


Belguum 

71 

Belgaum Postal 

52 

As. 8 per clerk; 

3 



Union. 


As. 2 for others 
per month. 

1 


72 

Belgaum District! 

6 

As. 4 and As. 3 per 

1 



Postmen's and 


month as per in-j 




Lower Grade Staff 
Union. 


come. 1 


Dharwur 

73 1 

Dharwar Postal 

25 

As. 8 for those 

8 



and R. M. S. 


drawing above 



i 

Union. 

1 

Rs. 60 and As, 4 
for others per 

1 month. 


HubU 

74 

Dharwar District 

15 

1 As. 4 per postman 

21 



Postmen’s and 


i and As. 2 per 




Lower Grade Sta/i 

1 

member of the 




Union. 

f j 

1 1 

1 1 

! 1 

lower grade staff 
per month. 


Jalgaon 


, Jalgaon Postal and| 

44 ! 

As. 8 per month. 

13 


1 

! R.M.S. Union. 1 

I 


1 

! 76 

; The Khandesh 

19 

Rs. 3 for postman, 

9 

1 


1 Postmen's and, 


and Re. 1-8-0 for’ 


i 

1 

1 

1 Lower Grade 

Staff Union. 


others per month.; 


Nasik 

77 , 

Nasik Postal and 

33 

As. 8 per clerk;! 

21 


! 

R. M, S. Union. 


As. 2 for others! 



Ratnagiri 

Malwan 

Satara 

Surat 


78 


79 


Nasik Divisional 
Postmens and; 
Lower Grade Staff, 
Union. 

Ratnagiri Postal 
Union. 


80 I Konkan Divisional! 
I Postmen*8 and’ 
I Lower Grade Staff | 
i Union. I 


37 

86 

45 


1 


8 ! 

82 

83 


Satara Postal and, 
R. M. S. Union. 

Surat Postal andi 
R. M. S. Union, j 
Surat Districli 
Postmen's and| 
Lower Grade Staff. 
Union. I 


10 

13 


per month. | 

As. 8 for clerk andj 
As. 2 for postman 
per month. , 

i 

As. 8 per clerk;; 
As. 2 for others, 
per month. 

R8.2 per postmanj 
and Re. 1 per; 
member erf the! 
lower grade staff; 
per year. 

As. 8 per clerk;; 
As. 2 for others’ 
per month. 

Do. ..: 

1 

As. 4 per postnumj 
and As. 2 perj 
member of thej 
bwer grade staff! 
per month. I 


35 

55 


*Not reported* 
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Centre 

Baroda 


Bhavnagar 

Rajkot 

Karwar 

Mira] 

Sholapur 

Knrla 

Ambematk 

Dlioiid 
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•INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY-condd. 


Serial 

number 


Name of Union 


! Average 
j monlhly 
jincome for' 
latest i 
quarter ' 
I for which 
jinformation 
is available 


j Average 
I monthly 
j expenditure 

Sum paid per ; for latest 
member , quarter 
I for which 
' information 
is available 


Rs. 

84 Baroda Postal 133 

Union. 

85 Baroda R. M. S. 

Union. 

86 Baroda Divisional 9 

' Postmen's and 

I Lower Grade 

I Staff Union. 


Rs. 

As. 8 per clerk; 28 

As. 2 for others, 
per month. 

Ab 8 per clerk,; * 

As. ? iof others 
per mouth. 

As. 4 per month .. 3 


I 

i 


87 I Bhavnagar Postal 
I and R. M. S. 

1 Union. 

88 i Rajkot Postal and 

R. M. S. Union. 

89 I Kanara District' 

Postmens and; 
Lower Grade Staft ' 
Union. ' 

90 Satara Divisional 

Postmen’s andt 
Lower Grade Staff 
Union. 

91 TheG. I.P. Rail- 

way Sholapur 
Staff Union.' 
(Registered on 
13th June 1928.) 

92 The Bombay 

Textile Labour 
Union (Sholapur 
Branch). 

93 : The Kurla Match 

Factory labour 
Union 

94 ! The AmbernathI 

Laixmr Union. 

; [Registered on; 

I the 29th January) 

I 1929.] 

I 

93 TheG. 1. P. Rail¬ 
way Dhond Stafl 
Union. 


27 As. 8 per clerk ;j 
As. 2 for others! 
per month. | 
3 Do. ..[ 

2 As. 2 per mouth . 1 


21 As. 4 per postman 
and As. 2 per 
member of the 
lower grade staff 
per month. ^ 

36 I As. 4 loi clerical 
staff and As. 2 
{i>r those below 
clerks. 

* As. 4 tor man and 

and As. 2 for 
woman per 

month. 

* As. 4 per month 

for men and 
As. 2 for 

Vv'omen. 

134 As. 2 for those 

earning Rs.25 and 
' below and As. 4 
for those earning 
Rs. 26 and above 
per month. 

* As. 4 for clerks and 1 

As. 2 for others. ! 


6 

2 

Nil 

22 


38 




222 


* Not reported. 
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detailed statement of the quantity (IN POUNDS) AND INESCRIPIION 
0¥ WOVEN GOODS PROlWCED 

BOMBAY PRESlDENCrr 



1 

1 

1 

Month of February 

j Eleven months ended 
i February 

Deicription 

1 

1927 

j 1928 

1929 

j 1927 

1 

1928 

1929 

Grey & bleached piecegoods— 

Pounds ! 

(000) 

! (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

((>00) 

(000) 

Khadi 

•• • • 

1.356 

1 1,035 

1,097 

1 20,258 

22,558 

10.192 

Chudders 

t* • • 1 

935 

! 979 

927 

1 16.157 

17,076 

11,723 

Dhotis 

#• • • ' 

7319 

1 6.790 

6.346 

1 82t682 

87.830 

68,485 

Drills and jeans 

M • • ‘ 

1,411 

1,386 

1.451 

1 12,024 

14339 

10,016 

Cambrics and lawns 

• t • • 

31 

50 

24 

3/9 

650 

515 

Printers • 


202 

181 

145 

1,852 

1,742 

1,760 

Shirtings and long cloth 

( 

• » • • ' 

8.588 

8.440 

1 8.172 

99,888 

105.450 

68,207 

1'. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

It * • 

1,643 

942 

899 

1 

15,465 i 

14,717 

9,027 

l ent cloth 

tt • • 

67 

126 

124 

1,252 i 

614 

788 

Other sorts 

•t • • , 

609 

528 1 

557 

4,997 j 

1 

5,120 

4377 

Total 

! 

t* • • 

22.161 

20.457 1 

19,742 

254,904 

270.0% 

185,590 

Coloured piecegoods 

»# • • 

10,944 

9,022 

7,848 j 

111.178 

111,337 

62.409 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

ti • • 

201 

213 i 

208 1 

2,453 

2.503 

1,545 

Hosiery 

•t * * 

29 

43 1 

43 

247 : 

333 ! 

427 

Miscellaneous 

It ♦ • 

245 

250 ' 

166 1 

2,655 j 

3,157 j 

1,685 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

tt • • 

149 

263 ' 

184 1 

1,782 

3,255 1 

1,790 

Grand Total .. | 

33.729 j 

30.248 1 

28311 1373.219 j 

390,681 1 

253,446 


BOMBAY CITY 


Grey & bleached piecegoods — 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

* .. 

1,103 

720 

742 

17.621 

17.685 

5,827 

Chudders 

_ 

597 

651 

554 

11,073 

11,839 

4356 

Dhotis 


2,390 

2,036 

2,044 

25,879 

29.412 

13,071 

Drills and jeans 


1394 

1302 

1,263 

10.987 

13,373 

8,469 

Cambrics and lawns 

tt • • 

10 

29 

9 

60 

342 

216 

Printers 


., 

.. 

.. 

77.242 

76,73 i 

31,724 

Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

It • • 

6,855 

6.061 

4,617 


10,182 


sheetings 

Tent cloth 


1,342 

575 

559 

11,200 

4391 

ft • * 

63 

118 

117 

1,071 

507 

738 

Other sorts 

It • • 

367 

299 

265 

2,836 

2.9S9 

1324 

Total 

•9 • ♦ 

- 

14.021 1 

11,791 

10,170 

157.%9 

163,070 

70,516 

Coloured piecegoods 

99 • * 

7,491 

5,640 1 

4.608 

79394 

76,908 

31.867 

Crey and coloured goods, 
other than pie^goods 

99 • * 

1 

198 ! 

206 

183 

2,364 

2,450 

1379 

Hosiery 


6 

12 

8 

60 

111 

67 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

*9 • • 

204 

163 

123 1 

2,164 

2.5i0 

1,974 

880 

636 

silk or wool 

.. ..j 

i05 

% 

58 

1339 

V 

Grand Total .. 

22,025 

17.908 

1 

15.150 

243.190 

247,013 

105345 

i 


"mmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnJUimm 
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. ... .......7... .. .. ....".. -...... 

UeiAOJED STATEMENT OF IHE QUANim (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GWmS PRODUCED-«ontd. 



AHMEDABAD 



• 

Description 


M<mth of February 

1 Eleven months ended 
t February 

1 



, 


; , 




1927 

! 1928 j 

1929 

! 1927 i 1928 

1 -- i - 

1929 

Grey & bleached piecegoods—Founds 

(000) 

1 1 

(000) 

(000) 

1 1 

(000) i (000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

M • * 

47 ! 41 I 

84 

. 732 1 1,058 

2.053 

Chudders 

»* • • 

2/3 

! 260 ' 

1 : 

270 

3,949 ! 3,895 

5,663 

Dhotis 


4,071 

; 3,851 

3,525 

46,497 ^ 46,693 

45.913 

Drills and jeans 

•• • • . 

41 

9 ; 

164 

285 240 

700 

Cambrics and lawns 

•• • • 

20 

1 21 

15 

.263 303 

284 

Printers 


95 

• 103 i 

43 

948 813 

848 

Shirtings and long cloth 

•• • • 

1 

1.307 

1,806 

2,782 

16,846 1 21.897 

29,907 

T. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

9$ • • \ 

220 

1 

j 267 

204 

, 

3342 3,403 1 

3,476 

Tent cloth 

•f • « 1 

3 

'■ 1' 

.. 

21 59 ; 

3 

Other sorts 

n * • 

lo9 

' 146 

173 

1,240 1,333 

1,944 

Total 

• • « • 

6,246 

. 6,505 : 

7,260 

74,123 , 79,694 1 

90,791 

Coloured piecegoods 

f* 

2,314 

2,183 

1.987 , 

2t)383,20,858 ! 

18,440 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

>• ♦ • 1 

1 

* 

2 

9 

1 

17 15 1 

107 

Hosiery 

j 

t* • • 

22 

' 31 . 

35 

185 223 , 

360 

Miscellaneous 

»* • •' 

38 

; 81 

63 

438 5701 

729 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

*1 

43 

1 

j 

1 , 

125 

i 

528 U58 1 

1 

1,138 

1 

Grand Total *. 

i 

8,664 1 

8,968 

9,479 

95374 102,618 1111365 
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DETAOJED statement of the quantity (IN POUNDS) AND THE COUNTS 
(OR NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 




Month of February 

Eleven months ended 
February 

G>unt or 

Number 









i * 




1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 1928 

1929 

- - 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) : (000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

• • •• 

.. 6.316 

4.315 

4.933 

76.156 i 66,751 

35,320 

Nos. 11 to 20 

• • *8 

.. 18345 

14.996 

14.218 

207.250 1189.763 

116,743 

Nos. 21 to 30 

• • •• 

.. 14.699 

13,264 

12.194 

156.418 165,030 

. 108335 

Nob.31 to 40 

■ • •> 

1.469 

2.251 

2,353 

18,055 ! 23387 

22395 

Above 40 

• • •• 

861 

740 

768 

9.7u2 ' 9,654 

7.904 

\Xaste» etc. 

.. 

106 

40 

81 

1,158 1 1,063 

571 


Total 

.. 41,7% 

1 1 

35,606 

1 

34,547 

468.739 i435.648 291,168 

1 1 

BOMBAY CITY 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 1 (000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

• • w 

.. 5.327 

3.615 ’ 

4,150 

67.155 1 57.951 

27.570 

Nos. 11 to 20 

• • •# 

.. 12312 

8.640 j 

8.389 

140.345 1121.905 

52,426 

Nos. 21 to 30 

• • »• 

.. 9.041 

7332 i 

5.823 

94,80/ ! 99,478 

CO 

Nos. 31 to 40 

• • If 

718 

1.046 

1.085 

8,437 11,145 

7381 

Above 40 

• • •• 

387 

318 

365 

3,852 , 4,675 

1 

2,681 

Waste, etc. 

.. .. 

97 

39 

80 

1,054 ! 1,062 

569 


Total 

.. 27.982 

j 1 

21.1S0 

1 

19,932 i 

315,850 2%.216 

130,398 


AHMEUABAD 


Pounds 

(COO) (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 ,. „ .. 

192 178 

186 

2.369 

2,126 

2309 

Nos. 11 to 20 .. „ .. 

3.606 3,630 

3,070 

36,522 

36.595 

36396 

No..21to30 . 

4.293 4.482 

4.895 

45,532 

51,200 j 52.V13 

Nos. 31 to 40 .. „ .. 

569 ; 861 

964 

7.651 

8.877 

11.488 

Above40 ,, „ 

356 ' 283 

281 

4.452 

3.357 

3.744 

Waste, etc. „ 

i 

•• 

•• 


.. 

_ 

Total .. 

9.01O 1 9.434 

93% 

%326 

102,155 

106.750 


MO 8 I—7<l 
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*Tbe lOWCM oldie pfke~’' 4 |no<aiioiM used in tint taUe are the Monthly Returns of Aecrate Retai{I^nces CurrentsoppKed by the Director oi Agikultura, Poona. 

(I) The Bonbny price quotations for rice and wheat since June 1928 are for* Mandla’and * PissiSsibstti* varieties instead of for* Rarsoonsmailir.iil *and ‘PissiSeont ’respectively. 
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WmtUNG CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 
BY GROUPS 

PrioM in Ju{y 1914 => 100 


Months 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Cereal. 

ami 

pulses 

Other 
articles 
of food 

All food 

Fuel anc 
lighting 

^ Clothing 

House- 

rent 

Cost of 
living 

vm 

April .. 


. 

112 

133 

132 

180 

150 

165 

175 

172 

153 

Msy .. 

.. 

. 

133 

138 

133 

177 

150 

164 

170 

172 

153 

Jims .. 

.. 

. 

133 

139 

134 

182 

152 

164 

162 

172 

155 

July .. 


.. 

134 

145 

135 

187 

155 

164 

160 

172 

157 

August 


.. 

135 

141 

136 

181 

153 

164 

160 

172 

155 

OttpisniPvr 


.. 

135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

164 

1 160 

172 

155 

Octobsr 


.. 

135 

4150 

136 

180 

153 

164 

159 

172 

155 

November 

.. 

.. 

133 

152 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

Dsoember 



134 

155 

136 

184 

154 

166 

148 

172 

156 

1S27 

Janusry 

.. 

.. 

134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

156 

February 

.. 

.. 

134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

Msieh 


.. 

134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April .. 


.. 

133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

172 

153 

May .. 

.. 

.. 

133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

172 

152 

June •• 


.. 

134 

156 

136 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July .. 


.. 

136 

153 

138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

^August 

.. 

.. 

136 

157 

138 

184 

155 

166 

152 

172 

157 

S^;>leiiiber 


.. 

132 

151 

134 

180 

151 

166 

163 

172 

154 

October 

.. 

• • 

127 

151 

129 

180 

148 

156 

163 

172 

1 151 

November 


.. 

125 

151 

127 

180 

147 

156 

157 

172 

150 

December 


.. 

129 

155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 

172 

151 

vm 

January 


,, 

132 

160 

135 

180 

151 

156 

152 

172 

154 

February 

• • 


127 

152 

129 

174 

146 

144 

133 

172 

146 

March 


.. 

123 

146 

126 

171 

142 

144 

151 

172 

145 

April 


.. 

121 

147 

124 

168 

140 

145 

153 

172 

144 

May .. 



123 

153 

126 

175 

144 

145 

155 

172 

147 

June • • 


.. 

122 

142 

124 

172 

142 

158 

156 

172 

146 

July •• 

.. 


120 

144 

123 

177 

143 

158 

158 

172 

147 

August 

• • 

.. 

119 

144 

121 

176 

142 

158 

159 

172 

146 

September 

.. 

.. 

120 

143 

122 

174 

141 

151 

157 

172 

145 

October 

.. 


121 

155 

124 

174 

142 

144 

156 

172 

146 

November 

.. 

.. 

122 

157 

125 

174 

144 

143 

158 

172 

147 

Deeendier 

•• 

•• 

125 

156 

128 

173 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

im 

Januitff 

.. 

.. 

127 

163 

130 

173 

146 

148 

160 

172 

149 

Febraary 

.. 

.. 

126 

162 

130 

173 

146 

143 

160 

172 

(a)l48 

March 

.. 


129 

166 

132 

169 

146 

143 

159 

172 

149 

April .. 

•• 

•• 

127 

161 

131 

169 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 


(«) RtvipMi fitnr*. 
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The Month in Brief 

STRIKE IN BmfBAY CITY TEXTILE MDXS 
The efforts made by Government to bring about a settlement of the 
dispute met with no success and the strike continues. All the mills but 
one have, however, reopened and about 100,000 operatives are working, 
the normal complement of the mills being about 150,000. A fea:ture of 
this dispute has been active counter-picketing and counter-propaganda 
by the Millowners’ Association. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, as a whole, the supply of labour was equal to the 
demand during the month of April 1929. The average absenteeism 
was 10'25 per cent, for Bombay City, 3*92 per cent, for Ahmedabad, 
16*30 per cent, for Sholapur, 1 *62 per cent, for Viramgaum and 8*14 
per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Alwenteeism was 13*58 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 12*14 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 10*00 per cent, in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 7*60. 

WCHtKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBER 

In May 1929, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 147, as against 148 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 143. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for April 1929 
was 144. 

INDUSTRIAL DILUTES 

There were twelve industrial disputes in the month of April 1929. 
The number of workpeople involved was 126370 and the number of 
working days lost 595,742. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During April 1929, the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
in favour of India amounted to Rs. 59 lakhs. 
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The Cost of Living Index for May 1929 


A FALL OF ONE POINT 


.. 47 per cent* 
.. 43 percent 


In May 1929,* the average level of retail prices for all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for the working 
classes in Bombay City was one point lower than in the preceding month. 
Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914, the general index number 
was 148 in April and 147 in May 1929. The general index number is 
thus 46 points below the high-water mark (193) reached in October 1920 
and on a par with the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with April 1929, the index number for all food articles 
declined by 2 points to 143. The index number for Cereals fell by 
2 points due to a decrease in all the cereals except jowari which advanced 
by 2 points to 119. Pulses went up by one point owing to a rise of 
2 points in the price of gram. The combined average for all food-grains 
stood at 128 as against 131 in the preceding month. Among other food 
articles, salt, beef, and ghee declined by 5, 19 and 2 points respectively, 
but tea and cocoanut oil recorded a rise of 3 points each. The price of 
the remaining articles was practically stationary during the month under 
review. The index number for the “ Other food ” group stood at 168. 

The index numbers for the “ fuel and lighting and “ clothing groups 
remained stationary at 143 and 160 respectively during the month under 
review. 

All Hans : Percentage increase ooer July 1914 


— 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

January •. 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

49 

Februaiy .. 

65 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

48t 

March 

65 

54 

*54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

49 

April .. 
Nuy 

62 

56 

50 

58 

53 

53 

44 

48 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 

47 

June 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 


W .. 

65 

53 

57 

57 

57 

56 

47 


August .. 

64 

54 

61 

52 

55 

57 

46 


September. 

65 

54 

61 

51 

55 

54 

45 


Odober .. 

62 

52 

.61 

53 

55 

51 

46 


November . 

60 

53 

61 

53 

54 

50 

4? 


December,. 

61 

57 

1 

60 

55 

56 

51 

48 


Yearly 
average.. 

64 

54 

57 

55 

35 ! 

i 

54 

47 



The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
fuel and lighting, clothing and house-rent. The articles have been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total all-India 


aggregate expenditure. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 


^ Tlie pficet cm the index is based ere those collected between April 16 and May 15. 

Owing to the riots in the citv, the number of price quotations used for t|ie inde:| is smaller than 
usual. t Hevised figure. 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF UVDK: lNl»&-4tfAY 




Annual 

con- 

Prka per Unit of Quantity 

Pries X Mass Unit 



sump- 







Articles 

Unit of 
Quantity 

ttftn 









Umts) 

July 

April 

May 

July 

April 

May 



(in 

crores) 

1914 

1929 

1929 

1914 

1929 

1929' 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hice •• •. 

1 Maund 

70 

5*594 

7*026 

6*943 

391*58 

491*82 

486*01 

Wbeit 

tg 

21 

5*594 

7*583 

7*167 

117*47 

159*24 

150*51 

JowRri • • 

•g 

II 

4*354 

5*083 

5*167 

47*89 

55*91 

56*84 

Bsjri 

” 

6 

4*313 

5*964 

5-860 

25*88 

35*78 

35*28 

Toul~-Cereal« .. 






582*82 

742*73 

728*64 

Indtx NuaAenr—Lttttth «. 

•• 

•• 

*• 

4 •• 

•• 

iou 

127 

i25 

Pal$esr- 









Gram •• •« 

Maund 

10 

4*302 

7*292 

7-380 

43*02 

72-92 

73*80 

Turdal .. •. 


3 

5*844 

8*250 

8*005 

17*53 

24-75 

24*02 

Total—PuW .. 






60*55 

97*67 

97*82 

index Niat^tr-Ptdm .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

m 

i6i 

162 

Otim hod atkder- 









Sugar (refanecU • • 

Maund 

2 

7*620 

10*714 

10*714 

15*24 

21*43 

21*43 

Kaw Sugar (Gul) ,. .. 


7 

8 * 55 ; 

13*094 

13*094 

59*90 

91*66 

91*66 

Tea • * 



40*000 

74*359 

>5*641 

1*00 

1*66 

1*89 

Sait 


5^' 

2*130 

3*125 

3*031 

10*65 

15*63 

15*16 

beel •• 

Seer 

28 

0-33 

0*510 

0*448 

9*04 

14*28 

12*54 

Mutton 


33 

0-417 

0*703 

0*703 

13*76 

23*20 

23*20 

Milk 

Maund 

14 

9*198 

17*583 

17*583 

128*77 

246*16 

246*16 

Ghee . . 


U 

50*792 

89*880 

88*693 

76*19 

134*82 

133*04 

Potatoes •. .. 


ir 

4*479 

6*547 

6*547 

49*27 

72-02 

72*02 

Onions 


3 

1*552 

3*573 

3*573 

4*66 

10*72 

10*72 

Cocoanut Oil 

•• 

i 

25*396 

26-786 

27*380 

12*70 

13-39 

13*69 

Total—Other (ood articles 4 . | 






381*18 

645*17 

641*51 

index Nmdfere—Otha iooa 









ardcUi 4 4 


•• 


•• 

•• 

m 

i69 

168 

Total—All food articles 






1,024*55 

L485 59 

1,467*97 

index JNuo^here^AU food ariidee i 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

IVO 

145 

i43 

fuel end Ughlini^ 









Keroaane oil .. • 

Case 

5 

4*375 

6*594 

6*594 

21*88 

32*97 

32*97 

Firewood •, 

Maund 

48 

0*792 

1*099 

1*099 

38*02 

52*75 

52 75 

Coal 4. 


1 

0*542 

0*682 

0*703 

0*54 

0*65 

0*70 

Total—Fuel and lighting •. 






60*44 

86*40 

86*42 

indox PiunUrr^Fuel end HiiUing . 

• 

• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

too 

143 

143 

Cioiidnr- 

Chuddert 

Lb. 

27 

0*594 

0*938 

0*938 

16*04 

25*33 

25*33 

SUrtiikgs .4 .4 


25 

0*641 

1*042 

1*042 

16*03 

26*05 

26*05 

T.Qoths 

•• 

36 

0*583 

0*938 

0*938 

20*99 

33*77 

33*77 

Total—Clothuig 4 . 






53 06 

85*15 

85*15 

Index Nymimr^Ctoihint 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100 

160 

160 

Hoiiia*iiBt 

Par 

10 

11*302 

19*440 

19*440 

113*02 

194*40 

194*40 

Indox NmAorr^Houeo^ent 

month. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100 

172 

172 

Gmd Total .. 




., 

,, 

imoi 

1.8S1 54 

ijtso-H 

Coot olUoiBtiDdoalInmboio. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

m 

148 

147 


mor 4—lo 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in April 
and May 1929 as compared with the price level for July 1914, which is 
taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the prices of articles 
per standard (or railway) maund or seer 






Increase 





Increase 





(+) or 





(+) or 





decrease 





decrease 










(-)»{ 

Articles 

July 

1914 

April 

1929 

May 

1929 

points in 
May 
1929 

Articles 

July 

1914 

April 

1929 

May 

1929 

points in 
May 
1929 





over or 





over or 





below 





below 





April 

1929 





April 

1929 

Rice 

100 

126 

124 

~2 

Salt .. .. 

100 

147 

142 

-5 

Wheat .. .. 

100 

136 

128 

-8 

Beef .. .. 

100 

158 

139 ! 

1 -19 

Jowari .. 

100 

117 

119 

+ 2 

Mutton .. 

100 

169 

169 


Bajri .. 

100 

138 

136 

~ 2 

Milk .. .. 

100 

191 

191 


Gram .. 

too 

170 

172 

+ 2 

Ghee 

100 

177 

175 

i -2 

Turdal .. 

100 

141 

137 

- 4 

Potatoes .. 

100 

146 

; 146 


Sugar (refined). 
Raw sugar (gul). 

100 

100 

141 

153 

141 

153 

•• 

Onions .. 
G)coanut oil .. 

100 

100 

230 

105 

1 230 
108 


Tea 

100 

186 

189 

+ 3 

All food articles 


1 






(weigh ted 
average).. 

! 100 

145 

143 

-2 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage difierences :— 


Rice 19, Wheat 22, Jowari 16, Bajri 26, Gram 42, Turdal 27, Sugar 
(r(£ned) 29, Raw Sugar (gul) 35, Tea 47, Salt 30, Beef 28, Mutton 41, 
Milk 48, Ghee 43, Potatoes 32, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 7. 

Thepurcl^ng power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing^ power in the month under review was 10 annas and 
11 pies for all items and 11 annas and 2 pies for food articles only. 


LogarUhmk Chart cotl ef Ihrins in BanAau (Juki 1914 ■> /M) 


















May, 192^ USoOr <;A2^tU 64$ 

Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram on this page shows the con^rative levels of the cost of living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certoin other world centres from the middle of 1924. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depreciation 
of currency. 



The following are the sources of the index Nos.: (1) India—Labour Office, Bombay, 
(2) The United Kingdom—Ministry of Labour Ga^tte, (3) New Zealand—Census and Statistics 
Office, Wellington (by cable), (4) South Africa—Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, 
(5) The U.S.A.—^Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, (6) Canada—^The Labour 
Cazet^ published by the Department of Labour, Canada, (7) Australia—^Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics published fw the League of Nations, (8) Belgium—^The Revue du Travail, (9) All other 
countries—from the^ Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. Hie India figure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes onlv. The actual Index Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found among the tables at the end of the volume. The ^ntres for which 
figures are published are India ^mbay), the United Kingdom, Canada, Amtralia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway^^itzerland, South Africa, France (Pans)and the United States of America. 
The Ldbotnr Office also msinlains a register wherein die Index Numbers (or all countries for wbiob 
figures are ivaiUble are reoQided* 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICXS Dt BOMBAY * 

InereMeorcrJnly 1914 .. 44ptrceiit. 

In April 1929, the index number of-wholesale prices in Bombay was 144 
as against 147 in the previous month. As compared with March 1929, 
there was a fall of 4 points in the food group and of 2 points in the non- 
food group. The general index number was 119 points below the highest 
peak (263) reached in August 1918 and 2 points lower than the twelve- 
monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for food- 
grains fell by 4 points to 142. Rice, wheat and barley declined by 3, 10 
and 19 points resp)ectively, but jowari and bajri recorded a rise of 3 and 7 
points respectively. Gram rose by 3 points but turdal continued to be 
stationary at 135. 

TTxe index number for the ‘ Sugar ’ group went up by 2 points to 131 
due to a rise in the price of raw sugar (gul). The ‘ Other food ’ index 
declined by 9 points to 161 owing to a fall in the price of turmeric and 
ghee. 

Under the non-food group. Oilseeds, Raw cotton, Hides and skins and 
Metals registered a fall of 4, 6, 6 and 4 points respectively while the index 
number for the Other textiles group remained the same. G>tton manu¬ 
factures and Other raw and manufactured articles advanced by one point 
each during the month. The index number for the non-food group 
stood at 144. 

The subjoined table compares April 1929 prices with those of the 
preceding month and the corresponding month last year. 


Wholesale Market Prices in Bombay t 100 = Average of 1928 


Groups 

No. of 

+ or— % 
coRUNired 

+ or- % 
compart 

Groups 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Mar 

Apr. 

items 

with Mar. 
1929 

with Apr. 
1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1. Cereals 

7 

- 4 

+ 10 

1. Cereals 

96 

% 

109 

112 

no 

105 

2. Pulses 

2 

-f 1 

+ 2 

2. Pulses 

101 

93! 

107 

107 

101 

103 

3. Sugar 

4. Other food .. 

3 

+ 2 

+ 3 

3. Sugar 

95 

97 

111 

98 

97 

98 

3 

-5 

— 1 

4. Other food .. 

91 

no 

no 

101 

96 

90 

All{ood .. 

15 

-3 

+ 5 

All food .. 

95 

99 

109 

ro7 

103 

ioo 

3. Oilseeds 

4 

-3 

+ 2 

5. Oilseeds 

98 

101 

103 

105 

104 

101 

6, Raw cotton .. 

5 

-4 

-13 

6. Raw cotton .. 

too 

107 

96 

1 89 

91 

87 

7* Cotton numu- 




7. Cotton manu¬ 


factures 

6 

+ 1 

+ 4 

factures 

97 

1 103 

102 

102 

1 101 

101 

8. Other textiles. 

2 


- 3 

8. Other textiles. 

102 

1 99 

96 

96 

98 

98 

9, Hides and skins 

3 

-4 

+ 1 

9. Hides & skins. 

100 

I ^ 

i 104 

106 

105 

101 

10. Metals 

5 

-3 

+ 4 

10. Metals 

98 

> 101 

101 

101 

104 

101 

11 • Other raw and 



11. Other raw and 

manufactured 




manufactured 







articles 

4 

+ 1 

+ 5 

articles 

95 

101 

100 

97 

99 

99 

Ail non-food •• 


ZrX 

.... 

All non-food •. 

II? 


ID 

jqo 

100 


General Index JNo. 

44 

-2 

+ 1 

General Index No. 

97 

101 

103 

101 

101 

99 

Acttwl'pricBB ivill b« found on pa«et 926-92 

7. t Whologolo prioM in Koracl 

ill will be found on 

paatt 

928.«!9. 
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The loUowing taUe u intended to show dbe annual movements in 
food, non-food and general wholesale prices:— 

July 1914 » 100 


— 

Food Index 
No. 

Nonfood 
Index No. 

General 
Index Noa 

Twelve-monthly average for 1918 



171 

275 

239 

»♦ 

ft 

1919 

• • 


202 

234 

223 


ft 

1920 

« • 


206 

219 

216 

St 

ft 

1921 

• a 


193 

201 

196 

tt 

tt 

1922 



186 

187 

187 

ft 

tt 

1923 



179 

182 

181 


tt 

1924 

• • 


173 

188 

182 

ft 

»> 

1925 

• • 


155 

167 

163 

tt 

tt 

1926 

« • 


145 

152 

149 

tt 

tt 

1927 



143 

148 

147 

ft 

tt 

1928 



144 

146 

146 

Four-monthly 

tt 

1929 

•• 



146 

147 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Index 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesale 
market from September 1921. 
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cmopAsasm between the index numbers of wbkilesale 

PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The <iia tpr»m on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Gilcutta. The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included m the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (1 item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—^the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, i.e., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there Was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and the middle of 1927 the two curves 
temporarily crossed. Prices in Bombay were lower than those in 
Calcutta between June 1927 and May 1928 and in July 1928. 


The diagram is on an arUhmeik and not a logarithmic xale 
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COMPARISON WITH WHOLESALE PRICES RtDEX NUMBERS Di 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

The following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are:—^Bombay, the Labour 
Office; United Kingdom, the Board of Trade; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics: France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for dght other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are:—Cana^, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; China (Shai^hai), Ministry of Finance, Burrau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agriculture Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-Indies; Australia, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the League of Nations: Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures republished 
in the Statist. 

The Labour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the Uiuted Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London Times, and the three for the United States of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2. RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 

“r"“ 


Ankle 

Grade 

Rale per 

Equiva' 

oLi" 


March 

1929 

April 1929 

Increase f-f) or 
decrease (~) in April 
1929«verorbal^ 






_ 


July 1914 

Mar. 1929 





Aa. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

Aa.p. 

As. p. 

Rke .. 

Rangoon Small-mill.* 

Paylee. 

204 * 

5 10 

7 2 

7 2 

+ I 4 

.. 

Wh«t .. .. 

Pissi Seoni *.. 

.. 

200 

5 10 

7 9 

7 7 

+ 1 9 

-0 2 

Jowari .. .. 

Best Sholapuri 

SS 

200 

4 3 

5 3 

5 1 

4-0 10 

—0 2 

Bijn *. .. 

Ghati .. 

M 

204 

4 7 

6 3 

6 1 

+ 1 6 

-0 2 

Gnm 

Delhi* .. .. 

H 

192 

4 4 

7 3 

7 0 

+ 2 8 

-0 3 

Tufriil .. 

Cawnpore .. 

•v 

204 

5 11 

8 7 

8 5 

+2 6 

-0 2 

Sugar (rrimed) .. 

Java, white .. 

Seer .. 

28 

1 1 

I 6 

1 6 

+0 5 

•• 

Raw Sugar (Gul).. 

Sangli. middle quality 

•• • • 

28 

1 2 

1 10 

1 1 10 

+0 8 


Tea .. .. 

Loose.Ceylon. powder 

Lb. .. 

39 1 

7 10 

14 7 

14 6 

+6 8 

-0 1 

Sak .. .. 

Bombay, black 

Paylee . 

176 1 

1 • ’ 

2 10 

2 9 

+1 0 

-0 1 

Beef 

.... 

Lb. .. 

39 

1 ^ ^ 

4 0 

4 0 

+ 1 6 

.. 

Mutton .. .. 


t, .. 

39 

: 3 0 

5 8 

5 6 

+2 6 

-0 2 

Milk .. .. 

Medium .. •. 

Seer .. 

56 

: 2 9 

4 11 

4 11 

+2 2 

.. 

Ghee •* .. 

Belgium, superior .. 


28 

i 7 1 

12 5 

12 7 

+ 5 6 

-fO 2 

Potatoes .. *. 

Ordinary .. .. 

St * • 

28 

’ 0 6 

0 11 

0 11 

j +0 3 

Onions .. .. 

Nastk .. .. 

SI •• 

28 

; ®' 

0 6 

i 0 6 

1 

1+0 3 

.. 

Cocoanut oil «. 

Middle quality .. 

.. .. 

28 1 

1 

1 3 7 

1 

3 10 

1 39 ! 

j +0 2 

—0 1 


CoUecHon of pricar^The foUomnc are the areas and streets in which price quotations are obtained for articles other 
than butcher s meat:— „ r- 

1. Dadar—Dadar Station Road. „ ^ Fereusion Ro^. 

2. Kumbharwadar-KumUiarwada Road (North End). 8. DeLule Road. 

3. Saitan Chowtd—Kumbharwada Road (South End). 9. Supanbag—^Suparibag Rood. 

4. El^instone Road. 10. Giincl|^kli—^ParelRoad. 

5. Naigam'-'Naigam Cross Road and Development Chawla 11. Grant Road. 

6. Parel—Poibawdi. 12. Nai Bazar. 

The prices for mutton and beef are collected from the Central Municipal Markets. The number of quotation:! 
collected for each article during the month is. on an average. 100. The prices are collected by the InvestigatoTs 
of the Labour Office. 

The variations in prices during April 1929 as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Except in the case of rice 
which remained stationary, all the other food-grains declined in price. 
Wheat, jowari, bajri and turdal fell by 2 pies each per paylee and gram by 
3 pies per paylee. Among other food articles, tea and mutton fell by 
1 and 2 pies respectively per pound. Salt declined by one pie per paylee 
and cocoanut oil by one pie per seer but ghee advanced by 2 pies per seer. 
The price of the remaining articles was practically stationary during the 
month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in t)rices. Onions 
are double the pre-war price. Tea, mutton, milk and ghee have risen 
by more than 75 per cent.; gul, salt and beef by more than 50 per cent.; 
and sugar (refined) and potatoes by 38 per cent. each. The price of 
cocoanut oil is only 5 per cent, above its pre-war level, 

^In the case of rice, wheat and gram, the equivalents in tolas shown in ookimn 4 relate to 
^ Mandla,** ** Pissi Sarahatti ** and “ Punjab ** variety rei|>ectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES INMX NUMBERS OF FOOD ARTICLES IN FIVE CENTRES 
OP THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY Oulr 1914^100) 


Mardt 1929 April 1929 


Articles 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

Articles 

1 


1 

1 

S 


dS 


l_ 


J 


1 

J 

i 


J 

Rice(l) 

160 

120 

130 

159 

117 

Rice (1) .. 

160 

114 

130 

159 

122 

Wheat (1) .. 

170 

175 

170 

119 

146 

Wheat (1).. 

166 

165 

158 

121 

145 

Jowari .. . • 

Bajri .. • • 

128 1 144 

136 

134 

132 

Jowari 

124 

141 

131 

128 

131 

139 

142 

142 

129 

133 

Ba)ri .. .. 

134 

136 

142 

133 

135 

Cram 

182 

185 

157 

138 

!28 

Gram,, .. 

175 

175 

157 

135 

137 

TurdaL. .. 

153 

126 

144 

138 

128 

Turdal 

153 

120 

144 

137 

131 

Sugar (re- 
&ed) .. 

154 

135 

129 

107 

.. 

Sugar (re¬ 
fined) 

158 

138 

129 

107 

120 

Jagn (Gul) .. 

141 

135 

129 

129 

120 

Jagri (Gul). 

135 

135 

129 

129 

143 

Tea . .. 

190 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Tea 

190 1 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Salt . . 

131 

145 

151 

1 150 

159 

Salt .. .J 

1 124 , 


151 

145 ! 139 

Beef 

179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

Beef .. ,. 

179 

' 180 

100 

201 

141 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

158 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

178 

Milk .. .. 

191 

190 

200 

138 

133 

Milk.. .. 

191 j 

1 195 

200 

138 

133 

Ghee 

134 

167 

144 

163 

129 

Ghee.. ..J 

154 I 

167 1 

144 

163 

129 

Potatoes 

176 

118 

1 145 

,154 

122 

Potatoes ., 

1 159 1 

123 i 

131 

125 

113 

Onions 

23C 

1% 

184 

138 

105 

Onions 

230 , 

1 148 1 

143 

114 

80 

Cocoanut oil. 

112 

104 

160 

109 

100 

Gicoanut oil 

111 

104 ' 

160 

109 

100 

Average— 






Average— 1 

1 





AU food 






AU food 






articles .. 

182 

156 

152 

142 

134 

articles .. 

160 

152 

148 

138 

134 


Chart showing the unweighted Retail Prices food Index Numbers (17 articles) in five centres of 
the Bombay Presidency (July 1914 prices—100) 
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Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

Diq^iilM in April .. 12 Wmtfcpeopk invohrad .. 128^70 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
prc^ess during April 1929, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. Hie 
word “ dispute,” in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with ” strike." A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four houirs’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table I shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
April 1929, and the number of working days lost. 


L—Indnstrial DiqpatM Qaisificd Ity Tndw 


Trade 

Number of disputes in progress in 
April 1929 

1 

1 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved 
in all 

Aggregate 
duration 
in working 
days of all 

Started 

before 

April 

Started 
in April 

Total 

disputes in 
progress in 
April 1929 

1 

disputes in 
progress in 
April 1929 

i 

Textile •. 

3 

8 

11 

1 

126 J 70 

595,080 

Transport . • 

• •. • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • • 0 

Engineering .. 

1 

.... 

1 

1 400 

662 

Metal 

• • • • 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Miscellaneous 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Tola) .. 

4 

1 

8 

12 

126.570 

595.742 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
twelve of which ten occurred in Bombay and one each in Sholapur 
and Jalgaon City. One of the disputes in Bombay Gty was a strike 
which affected 62 textile mills. The number of workpeople invrdved in 
these disputes was 126,570 and the number of working days lost 
(i.e., die iHunber of workpeople multiplied by the number of woridng 
days less workers replaced) was 595.742. 
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Tdile 11 shows ^ causes and results of die disputes. 


n—ladostiial DiipalM'—CaotM aad Rcndta^ D«ceinb«r 1928 to April 1929 


— 

December 

1928 

January 

1929 

February 

1929 

March 

1929 

April 

1929 

Number of strikes and 
lock«outs • • 

44 

16 

6 

10 

12 

Disputes in progress at 






beginning .. 

7 

7 

2 

1 

4 

Fresh disputes begun • • 

37 

9 

4 

9 

8 

Disputes ended # • 

1 37 

14 

3 

6 

6 

Disputes in progress at end. 

! 7 

2 

1 

4 

6 

Number of workpeople 






involved • • •. 

73,861 

20.890 

4335 

29,728 

126370 

Aggregate duration in 
working days 

364,875 

1H018 

39,780 

368390 

595,742 

Demands— 



Pay ne ee 

29 

4 

3 

2 

6 

Bonus 

Personal 

“io 

.... 

“’3 

***6 

.... 

Leave and hours ,. | 

1 i 

.... 


1 

I 

Others 

^ ! 



1 


Results— 





in favour of employees.. | 

12 ' 

3 


3 

2 

Compromised ,. | 

3 i 

3 , 

*”i i 



In favour of employers,. i 

“ 1 

8 

1 

4 ; 

i 

‘’’3 

“4 


The last table shows, among other things, the proportion of strikes 
settled in favour of the employers, the employees, or conqfiromised. 


Ill** Industrial Oisputot—'Progrsts for last 12 monllM t 






Disputes 

which 

began 

during 

the 

month 

Disputes 

Aggregate 
number of 
working days 
lost 

Disputes Settled 

Month 


Disputes 

in 

progress 

ended 

during 

the 

In favour 
of 

In favour 
of 

Compro* 

mised 





month 

employers 

employees 

(Per 







(Per cent.) 

(Per cent.) 

cent,) 

May 

1928 


8 

6 

4 

4343,194 

50 

• V 

50 

June 



7* 

3 

3 

4,211,847 

100 



July 



6 1 

2 

3 

4,141.434 


33 


August 



6 1 

3 

3 

4,151,788 

67 

33 


September 



5 

2 

1 

4,088.637 

100 


• a 

October 



14 

10 

It 

1,258,581 

55 

*9 

36 

November 



23 

20 

16 

156,855 

56 

25 

19 

December 

$$ 


44 

37 

37 

364,875 

59 

32 

9 

January 

1929 


16 

9 

14 

134,018 

56 

22 

22 

February 

.»» 

• • 

6 

4 

5 

39,780 

80 


20 

March 

a. 

• • 

10 

9 

6 

368,690 

50 

56 


April 

*• 

• « 

12 

8 

6 

595,742 

67 

I 

33 

•• 


* Three individusl dilutes which merged into the General Strike ate not counted separately- 
t This table difieri from the tablet published dll January 1927 iir two respects. Flrstlyj the 
thiedaiidthe fourth cehiaws are aewly added, and secondly, the totals atthe end have becnomittsd. 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4t243J94) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DISPUTES 

The number of industrial disputes involving stoppages of work reported 
as beginning in the month of April 1929 was 8 as compared with 9 in the 
previous month. The number of workpeople involved in these disputes 
was 112,070 and the number of working days lost amounted to 379,900. 
Six of these disputes arose over wages questions and the remaining two 
over questions regarding the employment of individuals. One of these 
disputes was a strike affecting 62 Textile Mills in Bombay city, which 
arose over the alleged victimisation of workers who were Trade Unionists, 
and the question of the reinstatement of about 6500 millhands who had 
been replaced by other workers for having gone out on strike in the Wadia 
Group of Mills in contravention of the terms of a former agreement. In 
addition, four disputes involving 14,500 workpeople were in progress at 
the beginning of the month under review and resulted in a time loss 
amounting to 215,842 man-days. Out of the 12 old and new disputes, 
settlements were arrived at in the case of six disputes during the month. 
The results were favourable to the employers in four cases and to the 
workers in the remaining two cases. 

Progress of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY CITY 

During the month under review there were 10 industrial disputes in 
progress in Bombay City. One of these was the continuation of a dispute 
which affected the Spring Mill. The Mill which had remained closed, 
was reopened on the 8th April when 275 old and new hands resumed work. 
The number of hands working in the mill increased in spite of the picketing 
carried on by the strikers and reached a maximum of 2787 on the 25th 
April. The attendance however decreased on the 26th owing to the 
announcement of a general strike, and by the close of the month it stood at 
2646. Some of the strikers assaulted a Muccadam who had supplied new 
hands to the Mill. They also tried to prevent clerks from going into the 
Mill for work, but with no effect. Several operatives who were working 
in the Mill were assaulted with stones by the strikers, and abused by the 
picketers. Consequently, the Police had to escort the workers both when 
th^ went to work and also when they returned home. The Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union distributed rations consisting of 4 seers of rice and 
half a seer of “dal” toeachof a total of about 1100 strikers on the 15th, 
I8th and 24th April. This strike continued into the next month. 

The second was the continuation of a dispute between the Alcock 
Ashdown Company and their employees. On the 1st April when the 
management reopened the Workshops, 121 strikers r^umed work 
unqmditionally. On the 2nd, 112 more strikers returned to work and the 
management employed 52 new hands. Some more strikers resumed work 
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during the subsequent four days and the management also engaged some 
additional new hands. The total number of old and new hands working 
on the 8th was 360 and this number was found sufficient for carrying on 
the work. The strike thus terminated in favour of the employers. 

The third was the continuation of a dispute in the Textile Mill. The 
management restarted the Mill on the 8th April with 725 old and new 
hands. Despite the picketing carried on by the strikers, there was a 
continuous increase in attendance till the 26th, on and from which date it 
began to decline owing to the announcement of a general strike. At the 
close of the month there were 1400 old and new hands working in the Mill. 
This strike continued into the next month. 

The fourth was the continuation of a dispute which had begun in the 
Century Mill in the month of March. On the 4th April, 4500 strikers 
were paid their outstanding wages. The Mill was restarted on the 8th 
April with 1000 old and new hands. In spite of the picketing carried on 
by the strikers, the number of hands working in the Mill rose to 4582 by 
the 25th April but it decreased thereafter owing to the announcement of a 
general strike. The attendance at the Mill on the 30th was only 1850. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union distributed 4 seers of rice and half a 
seer of “ dal ” each to 750 strikers during the month. This dispute also 
continued into the next month. 

The fifth dispute occurred in the Prabhat Mill. On the 2nd April, 60 
Winders suddenly struck work at 10 a.m. and demanded an increase in 
their wages. Their request was not granted by the management and the 
strikers therefore remained idle inside the Mill till the evening and then 
dispersed quietly. In the afternoon of the 3rd, all the strikers resumed 
work unconditionally and the strike ended in favour of the employers. 

The sixth dispute took place in the Satya Mill. The pay tickets for the 
month of March 1929 were distributed to all the operatives of the Mill on 
the 8th April. After the recess on the same day, 376 weavers struck work 
demanding an increase in their wages. As their request was refused by 
the management some of the strikers went into the other departments and 
stopped work there by whistling and shouting. On the 9th, all the 
departments of the Mill, except the Weaving, were working normally. 
Work was resumed unconditionally by 125 strikers on the 11th and by 75 
more on the 12th. By the 16th, all the remaining strikers returned to 
work unconditionally and the strike terminated. The result of this dispute 
was in favour of the employers. 

The seventh was a dispute which affected the Prabhat Mill for the second 
time during the month under review. On the 11th April, 362 Spinners 
suddenly struck work after the recess and demanded an increase in their 
wages. The manager of the Mill promised to consult the Agents in the 
matter and in the meantime asked the strikers to resume work. The men, 
however, refused to do so and brought out the workers in the other 
departments by whistling and shouting. All the men remained idle in the 
Mill till the evening and dien dispersed quietly. The Mill remained 
closed till the i^h, on which date the strikers resumed work in the 
morning, on the management agreeing to grant an increase of As. 8 in the 
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wages and to change the hours of work for female winders to 7'*50 a.m. 
to S-'SO p.m. instead of 7 a«m. to 6 p.m. as before. The result of this 
dispute was in favour of the workeis. 

The eighth dispute occurred in the New Kaiser-I-Hind Mill. On the 
morning of the 16th, 35 female Winders of the G)lour Winding Section 
refused to resume work and demanded an increase in their wages. As 
their request was not granted they left the Mill at noon. The management 
engaged 15 new hands on the 18th and 10 more on the 20th. Work was 
resumed by 10 strikers unconditionally on the 25th April from which 
date the Colour Winding Section resumed normal working. This dispute 
ended in favour of the employers. 

The ninth dispute was in the Morarji Goculdas Mill. On the 16th 
April, the Management put up a notice informing the female winders 
that as there were superfluous hands in the Colour Winding Department 
some workers would be paid off and discharged. As a protest against 
this, 155 female Winders struck work on the 18th and demanded that 
none of the hands should be dismissed. Their request was refused by the 
management and the strikers therefore remained idle in the Mill. On 
the 19th, the management offered to pay the strikers their outstanding 
wages, but the latter refused to accept payment. In the afternoon of 
the 19th, 350 women winders of the Gray and Pirn Winding Departments 
joined the strikers, who made a further demand that one head-jobber 
should be dismissed. On the 20th, the operatives of the other departments 
of the Mill also struck work in the afternoon, on the instigation of the 
strikers. The entire Mill was therefore closed by the management 
until further notice. A meeting of the strikers was held on the 22nd, 
when the men were exhorted to continue the strike. Picketing was carried 
on b> the strikers every day at the Mill and two women strikers were 
arrested by the Police for abusing the people going into the Mill for work. 
There was no change in the situation till the close of the month and the 
strike continued into the next month. 

The tenth dispute was a strike in the Textile Mills in Bombay city which 
began on the 26th April and affected, before the close of the month under 
review, 104,813 workpeople employed in 62 Textile Mills. The origin 
of the strike is traceable to the strikes in the Wadia Group of Mills which 
first originated in the Spring Mill on the 1st March with the dismissal of a 
worker of the Spinning Department, who is stated to have absented himself 
from work from the 14th February on account of the fact that his frame was 
put on to spinning 10 s. When the frame was again put on to spinning 
higher counts on the 28th February, he presented himself for work but 
he was refused admission on the ground that he had been absent without 
leave. The worker stated that he had taken leave from the Jobber who, 
however, denied the statement. Thereupon, the Mill Committee of the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union demand^ the immediate reinstatement 
of the disniissed worker and, on this being refused by the management, 
called a strike of about 600 operatives of that department in contravention 
of a written undertaking given bv the President, the General Secretary 
and a member of the executive of the Union to the management on the 
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23rd November 1928 to the eff^t that there would be no lightning strike 
in the Wadia Group of Mills in future ** without first putting through a 
regular channel any grievances that the operatives might have/* On 
account of the strike the management kept the Mill entirely closed from 
the 2nd h^rch to 8th April, when they restarted the Mill with about 275 
old and new hands/ In the Textile Mill two workers who returned to 
work on the 2nd March after several days of absence without leave were 
refused reinstatement and consequently 185 operatives of the Mill struck 
work in sympathy on the same day. This Mill also remained closed up to 
the 8th April, on which date it recommenced work with 725 old and new 
hands. In the Century Mill a jobl^r of the Spinning Department was 
discharged on the 1st March for having stopped the Spinning Department 
without orders at 3 p.m. on the 28th February for cleaning the frames. 
The operatives of the department concerned demanded the reinstatement 
of the dismissed man and as their request was not acceded to by the 
management, 650 men struck work after the recess on the 1st March. 
They however resumed work unconditionally on the 4th March. The 
management dismissed 7 men on that date and 6 on the 5th March for 
their having been responsible for inciting the workers to go on strike. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union officially demanded the reinstatement 
of the dismissed men and as the management refused to do so, the Union 
took out on s*rike about 1300 men from the departments where the 
dismissed men had been employed. This Mill remained closed from the 
15th March ap to the 8th April and restarted work on the latter date with 
about 1000 old and n^w hands. By the 24th April, the total number of 
hands working in the three Mills increased to about 10,000 of which about 
6500 were new hands employed in place of the strikers. The Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union interpreted the dismissals to be the outcome of a 
systematic policy of victimisation adopted by the management against the 
workers who took a forward part in the activities of the Union inside the 
Mills. The displacement of such a large number of old hands was also 
resented by the workers, Gjnsequently, at a joint conference of the 
Millowners’ Association and the Joint Strike Committee held on the 24th 
April in order to consider the recommendations of the Fawcett Committee^ 
the representatives of the Bombay Girni Kcragar Union threatened to 
withdraw from the Conference if the Association did not take concerted 
action to prevent individual millowners from victimising workers taking 
an active interest in the Union s affairs. The owners stated that the 
dismissals were on purely disciplinary grounds and led evidence to prove 
their statement. The representatives of the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union demanded that witnesses on their side should also be examined but 
the request was not acceded to as it was considered that it would be 
unwieldy and cumbersome for the Joint Conference to examine a 
Ifirge number of witnesses. A way out of the difficulty was suggested by 
a representative of the Bombay Textile Labour Union who proposed 
that a Sub-Committee might be appointed to enquire into and report on 
the question of the alleged victimisation* The Millowners were prepar^ 
to consider the proposal if the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union agreed to it« 
mo»4—2 
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The latter, however, donanded the reinstatement of all the old hands 
r^aced in the Spring, the Textile and the Century Mills as a necessary 
condition precedent to signifying their approval to the proposal in question. 
The Millowners were not prepared to dismiss the new hands employed 
in place of the old hands who had gone out on strike and consequently 
the Bombay Gimi Kamgar Union decided to call a general strike in all 
the Textile Mills in Bombay city at 12 noon on the 26th April. For this 
purpose, the Union issued on the 25th April, Marathi leaflets advising 
the millhands to strike work at exactly 12 noon on the appointed date. 
Accordingly, 74,675 workers in 41 mills struck work after the recess on the 
26th. About nineteen thousand more hands from thirteen mills were 
out on the 27th and %34 hands from seven mills on the 29th. On the 
30th, one more mill employing 1420 hands was closed on account of 
the strike. 

Meetings of millhands were held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Gimi Kamgar Union and also of the Bombay Textile Labour Union. 
The former exhorted the strikers to remain firm and to bring out the 
operatives who were working in the other mills, whereas the latter did not 
consider a general strike at all opportune and advised the millhands not to 
join the strike. Systematic picketing was started by the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union on the 29th and Marathi leaflets exhorting the men to 
remain firm till their demands were granted, were also issued by the Union. 
Three of the affected Mills were working partially on the 27th, five on the 
29th and six on the 30th. The strike continued into the next month. 

SHOLAPUR 

During the month under review there was an industrial dispute in 
progress in the Jam Mill. On the 3rd April, 700 operatives of the Spinning 
Department struck work in the afternoon demanding an increase in wages. 
As their request was not granted the strikers tried to bring out the workers 
in the Engine Room by throwing stones but the police soon dispersed 
the strikers. The entire Mill was, however, closed in the afternoon on 
the same day on account of shortage of yarn. On the 4th, the management 
informed the strikers that the rates of wages would be increased. 
Thereupon, the majority of the strikers resumed work on the morning of 
the 5th and the strike ended. The result of this dispute was in favour of 
the workers. 

JALGApN 

There was an industrial dispute in progress in the Bhagirath- Spinning 
and Weaving Mill during the month under review. The operatives of the 
Spinning Department of this Mill demanded that they should be given 
wages equal to those obtaining in the Weaving Department. As their 
request was not granted 194 Spinners struck work on the 28th April. TTie 
management clo^ the entire mill on the same day as it was not possible to 
cany on work without the spinners. TTiere was no change in the situation 
during the remaining two days of the month and the strike continued into 
the next laontb. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the G>mmissioner8 in the Presidency for the 
month of April 1929 shows that out of 70 cases disposed 0 /during the month 
^3 were reported by the Workmen’s G>mpensation Commissioner in 
Bombay. The cases which were transferred from one Commissioner to 
another have not been included in the statistics. The gross amount of 
compensation awarded in lump sums was Rs. 27,474-7-0 as against 
Rs. 14,186-4-3 in the previous month and Rs. 13,233-2-0 in April 1928. 
Out of the 70 cases in which compensation was claimed, 16 were in respect 
of fatal accidents, 3 of temporary disablement and 51 of permanent partial 
disablement. No case of occupational disease has been reported since 
January 1925. The number of compensation cases in the textile industry 
amounted to 36 and in other industries to 34. The corresponding figures 
for April 1928 were 13 and 24. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 70 of whom 66 were adult males and 4 adult 
females. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review 34 were 
original claims, 34 registration of agreements and 2 miscellaneous applica¬ 
tions. Compensation was awarded in 32 cases, agreements were 
registered in 35 cases, two cases were allowed to be withdrawn and one 
case was dismissed. 

. 

Employment Situation in April 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent 
in by the various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every 
month. Returns were received from 131 or 84'52 per cent, of the mills 
reported as working during the month of April 1929. The average 
absenteeism in the textile industry, as a whole, amounted to 9'49 
per cent. 

In Bombay City out of 83 mills which were working during the month, 
77 or 92'77 per cent, furnished returns. The figures of absenteeism 
for the last five days of the month, during which the majority of the textile 
mills in the City were affected by strikes, have not been included in the 
statistics. The average absenteeism during the month under review 
amounted to 10*25 per cent, as against 10’89 per cent, in the previous 
month. 

In Ahmedabad 62 mills were working during the month and 44 or 70*97 
per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3*92 per 
cent, as against 3‘76 per cent, in March 1929. The supply of labour was 
equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by all the mills in Sholapur. There was no 
shortage in the supply of labour and the average percentage absenteeims 
amounted to 16*30 as against 15*34 in the previous month. 

MO R 4—2a 
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Information was supplied by only one mill in Viran^aum which waa 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted to 
1*62. 

All the three mills in Broach supplied information and none of them 
reported that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism 
amounted to 8*14 per cent, as against 7'66 per cent, in the preceding 
month. 


Chart Aowtig the average percentage ctbeenteeism m the Cotton Mill Indtutry in the Pretiimey 



In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate. The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
13*58 per cent, as against 17*32 per cent, in the previous month. In 
the Marine Lines Reclamation Scheme absenteeism was 5 per cent, and 
in the Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 12*14 per cent. The 
average absenteeism in the Chief Engineer's Department of the Bombay 
Port Trust was 10 per cent. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour available 
in plenty. On an average 7*60 per cent, of the labourers absented 
themselves from work during the month under review. 


Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act 
in April 1929 

ABMEDABAD 

The spinning master of a cotton mill was prosecuted under section 
41 (0 for breach of section 18, whereby a man was injured by falling 
from a frame hoist-opening. He was convicted and fined Rs. 50. 

The occupier and the manager of a cotton knitting factory were 
prosecuted under section 41 (/) for breach of section 18 (3) and 18 (1) 
read with rule 32 for not fencing rope alley transmission machinery and 
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power-driven sewing machines. They were convicted and fined Rs, 75 
And Rs. 25, respectively. 

The assistant spinning master and the hoistman of a mill were prosecuted 
under section 41 (/) for breach of section 18 (3) and 18 (I) for not 
maintaining the hoist door with the locking motion in order. They 
were convicted and fined Rs. 40 and Rs. 20, respectively. 

ahmednagar 

The occupier of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (a) for breach of section 24 (a) read with rule 75. He was convicted 
and fined Rs. 15. 

AMALNER 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (a) for breach of section 23 (a) for employing certain children without 
certificates. He was convicted and fined Rs. 10 in each of three cases. 

The manager was also prosecuted under section 41 (^) for breach of an 
order under section 19-A for admitting a child of 5 years of age into the 
gin house where the machinery was at work. He was convicted and 
fined Rs. 10. 

JALGAON 

The manager of a ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (a) for breach of section 26 for employing certain women outside the 
hours specified in the time-table. He was convicted and fined Rs. 30 
in each of five cases. 

POONA 

The manager of a printing press was prosecuted under section 41 (/) 
for breach of section 18 for not fencing the fly wheel of an oil engine. 
He was convicted and fined Rs. 15. 


Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the 
period ending 2()th May 1929 has been supplied by the Director of 
Agriculture:— 

Gujarcd .—^Excepting some few cents of rains which were received, 
mostly between the 20th and 24th of April, almost throughout the Division, 
there was practically no rain in the Division during the period under 
review. The harvesting of rabi crops such as Wheat, Barley, etc., was 
completed while the preparation of lands for the next season was in full 
swing. The irrigated crops were proceeding satisfactorily. 

Konkan .—^Since the submission of the last report light to fair rain was 
received almost throughout the division during the last ten days of April. 
In addition to this some fair rain was also received in the Kanara District 
on the 2nd, 5th, 8th and 9th of May. This rain proved useful for the 
preparation of fields which was in progress almost everywhere, though 
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in places where it was heavy it somewhat hindered the rah operation. 
The reaping of late crops was generally completed. The garden crops 
were reported to be doing well generally. 

Deccan and Karnaiak *—Light to fairly heavy rain was received in almost 
the whole of the Karnatak between the 21st and 30th of April and again 
on the 2nd May, while in the Deccan the rain occurred in light to fair 
showers almost throughout the division between 2l8t and 24th of ApiiL 
A few cents were also received between the 2nd and 4lh of May in the 
Satara district in the Deccan. This rain proved opportune for the tillage 
operations usual at this time of the year. The harvesting and threshing 
of rahi crops weie nearly completed in both the divisions. The crops 
under irrigation were progressing satisfactorily. 


Labour News from Ahmedabad 

DRINKING WATER AND DINING SHEDS 

Recently the Labour Union conducted an enquiry into working 
conditions in mills—especially regarding the provision of cool drinking 
water, dining sheds and creches. The following table summarizes the 
results of the enquiry :— 



Number of Mills providing 


Water i 

Dining shed 

Creche 

Satisfactory 

9 

5 

16 

Ordinary 

15 


7 

Unsatisfactory 

, 28 

! 25 

20 

No arrangement 

j .... 

21 

9 


As far back as June 1921 the arbitrators drew the attention of the 
Millowners’Association to the unsatisfactory state of affairs in regard 
to the provision of water and dining sheds but the Labour Union is of 
opinion that even during the last eight years not much progress hes been 
made towards removing these hardships. The Council of Representatives 
has passed a resolution authorizing workers to strike work after giving 
twenty-four hours’ notice if the above grievances are not redressed. The 
Labour Union has intimated to the Millowners’ Association that the 
Union will be obliged to sympathize writh such strikes if water-pots, 
cups and water attendants are not provided within three days and if plans 
for dining sheds are not submitted to the Municipality for approval within 
a week. The Secretary of the Millowners* Association has sent a circular 
to all the mills requesting them to look into these complaints immediately,, 
has drawn the attention of the Municipality to the serious state of affairs 
caused by the deficiency cf water-supply to mills and has replied to the 
Labour Union that he as well as the President of the Association are 
willing to inspect individual mills along with the Secretary of the Union 
and try to remove legitimate grievimees. He has also pointed out that 
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the object ol ibe fouiulen of the Unicoi is to obviate the necesuty for 
strikes by resorting to arbitration and that the Union will not therefore be 
justified in sympathizing with strikes in these days of industrial unrest. 

CRECHES 

In the absence of a suitable creche, women workers of a local mill had 
improvised Hessian cradles near a refuse heap full of inilammable materials. 
Owing to some cause that cannot be ascertained, the cradles caught file 
and three children were burned to death. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE 

The Union has opened akhadas (gymnasia) in Asarwa, Rajpur, Saraspur 
and in the Union premises at Mirzapur. These are intended to improve 
the physique of the workers and also to train volunteers for the Majur 
&va Dal. 

EDUCATION 

The Union has opened a night school for the Waghris in Asarwa. A 
travelling library for circulating useful books and publications among 
workers in different wards has been started and it is proposed to open 
training classes for the clerical and executive staff of the Union and 
members of the Council of Representatives. They will be taught general 
economic theory and the history of Trade Unionism. A special course of 
instruction is to be given to spinning jobbe.s regarding the theory of 
spinning. 


Lancashire Cotton Industry 

METHOD OF WA|GE PAYMENT 

In the Manchester Guardian Commercial of 4th April 1929 there is an 
interesting article on the above subject in which the question of the 
method of wage payments in the weaving section of the industry 
is discussed. It is pointed out that wages in weaving are determined by 
the Uniform List which sets out by fixing a piece rate for a standard plain 
calico and then arranging for the payment of “extras” where the machinery 
used or the type of cloth product will normally demand greater effort 
or skill on the part of the worker. The advantages of basing wages upon 
output are mainly these : It provides an automatic stimulus to the worker 
and by decreasing the need for supervision at once cuts down overhead 
charges and removes many sources of friction between capital and labour. 
It appears that originally there were three reasons for setting up a system 
of payments by results for weaving. In the first place, the workers saw 
in this a safeguard against their exploitation. In the second place, the 
employer saw in the price lists a means of encouraging the worker to 
maximise his output. In the third place, both employee and employer 
believed that this method of paying wages was fair between one worker 
and another. The writer however points out that it is extremely doubtful 
whether in practice these results are attained or whether the method 
employed is necessary to gain the desired results. Wages which are 
based upon output <lo n .;t necessarily force the most skdful worker to his 
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utmost effort; they merely give him greater freedom to choose between 
more wages and more leisurely worlang day. Such wages admittedly 
compel the naturally slow worker to keep going if he wishes to keep his 
weekly wages fairly high. But this compulsion can be and is applied 
by the dismissal of those who cannot keep up their production. In any 
case, the writer doubts whether it is worth while maintaining a most 
complicated system of wage payments when the differences in output 
between different workers which can be attributed tc variations in natural 
ability are fairly small. 

The chief count against the method of fixing wages is, however, that it 
does not result in a “ just ” wage as between one worker and another. 
If all weavers were using the same sort of machinery, using the same 
quality of raw material, working under the same conditions in all mills 
then this desirable result might be achieved. Such uniform conditions, 
however, do not prevail and the net result of the working of the system is 
that the weekly wages vary between one worker and another and between 
workers in different mills in a manner which makes the claims of the 
present system to be equitable between individuals almost absurd. 

The more frequent become the complaints of the weavers against 
** bad material the more clearly it is revealed that the present weaving 
list is unscientific since it is based upon implications as to conditions of 
work which have never been made precise and based upon prices which 
have only a remote influence upon weekly wages. It has made it possible 
for weekly wages to experience a continuous fall whilst price lists remain 
constant through a falling off in the average quality of yarn being used. 
It has led to unjustifiable and indeed undesirable differences in the wages 
of operatives of equal skill, zeal and strength. This weakness is intensified 
and its most serious results made possible through the absence of a 
minimum wage in weaving. In spinning and in many other trades 
paying piece or premium bonus rates the difficulties arising from 
deterioration in material or stoppage of machinery are to some extent 
met by the fixing of a time rate as a minimum. The weavers’ unions 
have not been altogether oblivious of this weakness since the war. In the 

weavers’ charter ” a demand was put forward for a minimum wage of 
ten shillings per week per loom. But the failure before the war to insist 
upon this final safeguard is remarkable and is, perhaps, only to be explained 
by the fact that where a family income exists as it did and does in many 
Lancashire families, fluctuations in the incomes of the different wage*- 
earners of the family tend to cancel out. 

It is further pointed out that the present price lists must work with 
sufficient success to justify their abnormal complexity. Generally speaking, 
a simple method of determining wages is preferable to a complicated one. 
The present price lists in weaving take up much of the time of the local 
trade union official, who must check the calculations which are made for 
cloths of new designs. 

Discussing the alternatives for the present system, the writer points 
Out that a simple wage paid to all weavers would be impossible for it 
would have to be low enough to enable the firms producing the coarmt 
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cloth to pay it and high enough to enable the workers in the fancy trade 
to make the present wj^es which the employers there can afford. A 
differential time rate which might divide weavers into three or four grades 
according to their class of work, might avoid this difficulty, especially if 
it could be combined with the payment in each mill of some sort of bonus on 
the collective output of cloth. Any system of time wages would probably 
be objected to by the employ^, for it would result in the appointment of 
more overlookers and supervisors and reduce* the considerable amount of 
freedom in small matters within the factory which the worker now enjoys. 
If no such system is possible, then steps should be taken to put the price 
lists system on a more definite basis by establishing a method of allowances 
for variations in raw material dr by setting up a minimum wage, which 
might vary according to the cloth being produced, and thus bringing the 
practice in Lancashire in line with that on the Continent. 

@niitr,a j'gr.T- 

Grievances of Railwaymen 

DEPUTATION TO SIR GEORGE RAINY 

A deputation of the All-India Railwaymen's Federation waited on 
Sir George Rainy, Railway Member, Sir Austin Hadow and Mr. Hayman 
on 4th May \929 at Simla. It was led by Mr. V. V. Giri, General 
Secretary of the Federation. Mr. Giri had furnished Government 
sometime ago with a detailed list of demands, which was amplified by the 
deputation. Mr. Giri, first of all, thanked Sir George Rainy on behalf 
of the deputation for having consented to receive them and emphasised 
the necessity and usefulness of the joint consultation between the Railway 
Board and the Federation. He then opened a discussion on the following 
subjects :— 

(1) Wages, (2) insecurity of service, (3) victimisation, (4) leave, (5) hours 
of work, (6) recognition of unions, and (7) fines and debits, etc. 

1¥AG£S 

On the question of wages it was stated that the present wages of 
subordinate railway employees were most inadequate in both the minimum 
and the maximum, that the employees were barred at the maximum of 
every grade for several years and that at the end of their service they did 
not get even a living wage. Another defect of the present wage system 
was the differentiation made in pay on the ground of difference 
in designation although precisely the same kind of work was done by the 
employees. It was also pointed out that there was no standardisation 
of working conditions and different railways paid different rates for 
employees doing precisely the same kind of work. The next point 
raised was the practice prevailing on some railways of making payments 
to men on the rates below the sanctioned minimum of a grade. It was 
sugg^ted that all existing rates should be amalgamated and there should 
be time scales of pay for all classes of employees and that the present 
minimum and maximum should be substantially increased and that the 
iina'ogy of the time scale for employees of corresponding statos in other 
Government departments working in different places in India should be 
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followed. It was further pointed out that the principle of supply and 
demand should not be brought forward in sanctioning time scale of pay 
to the railwaymen and with a view to avoiding all anomalies, the employees 
coming under the various designations should be classified as unskilled^ 
semi-^skilled, skilled, clerical (ordinary) and semi**technicaL The time 
scales suggested for the different classes of employees were as follows :— 

Unskilled workers .. ..Rs. 25—1—45 

Semi-skilled .. .. „ 30— 2 —60 

Clerical (ordinary) .. .. „ 50—5—75 

Semi-technical clerks .. .. „ 80—^5—^200 

Supervising staff for unskilled* and 
semi-skilled .. „ 50— 5 —150 

Supervisors for skilled staff „ 150—10—^350 

Superintendents .. .. „ 350—^25—700 

Supervisors for clerical (ordinary) .. „ 180—10—^250 

Superintendents for clerks 
(ordinary) .. .. „ 350—^25—700 

Semi-technical clerks . * .. „ 80— 5 —^200 

Supervisors for clerks .. .. „ 250—20—450 

Superintendents for clerks .. „ 450—^25—700 

OVERTIME ALLOWANCES 

The memorandum then discussed the various allowances. As regards 
the overtime allowance it was stated that all employees who were required to 
work beyond the usual duty hours should be given an overtime allowance 
and that no differentiation should be made between employees classed 
under different designations. As regards Sunday and holiday allowance, 
it was stated that under the Geneva and Washington Conventions it was 
necessary that every employee should be given one day off in a week, but 
if it was not possible to give these concessions to any employee he should 
be compensated by a holiday allowance. The next question discussed 
was about relieving allowance which was sanctioned only when relieving 
work did not exceed 30 or 35 days. It was submitted that a relieving 
allowance should be given for all the time that an employee was away from 
headquarters. As regards travelling and mileage allowances, it was 
stated that they should be extended to all classes of employees. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

The next question discussed in the memorandum was the insecurity 
of service. It was pointed out that the power of dispensing with the 
services of an employee with one month’s notice or one month’s pay in 
lieu thereof was much abused. The memorandum further suggested 
a procedure that should be adopted in the case where an employee was 
alleged to have been guilty of any act or omission for which he was liable 
to be dismissed or discharged. The practice prevailing in some railways 
of keeping men in temporary appointments for a long period extending 
from 5 to 12 years was severely criticised and it was requested that every 
employee after two years of continuous service should be considered as 
permanents As reprds fines, debits and other punishments, the 
memorandum submitted that there should be definite rules laying down 
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the Act or omission for which any employee wa$ liable to be fined. It was 
suggested that the amount of fine should be limited to 2 per cent, of the 
monthly wages of an employee and that the fines fund should be under 
the control of representatives of the employees and that the same should 
be utilised for the benefit of those from whom it was originally recovered* 

The memorandum further pointed out that there were a few cases of 
victimisation of employees who took part in union activities and that as 
unions were recognised bodies, it was necessary that no employee taking 
part in the activities of a union should directly or indirectly be victimised 
for his conduct. As regards the question of hours of work, definite 
suggestions were made as to how the spirit of the Geneva and Washington 
Conventions could be given effect to. In the matter of leave it was urged 
that all employees engaged prior to the taking over of railways by the 
State should be governed by the Fundamental Rules and that a leave 
reserve of at least 20 per cent, should be provided for. Menials and daiiy 
wage-earners should be entitled to the same privileges in the matter of 
leave as other employees. 

SUPPLY OF IjmOStMS 

Uniforms and clothing should be supplied to the workers whose clothing 
became dirty and soiled in the performance of their duties and the 
number of sets of uniforms supplied should be increased. In the matter of 
medical relief it was pointed out that defective vision or any other ailment 
of an employee was due to his work and as such it should be treated as an 
injury under the Workmen s Compensation Act. It was also suggested 
that men such as drivers discharged for medical unfitness should be 
entitled to get compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The last question discussed in the memorandum was as regards recognition 
of unions. It was stated that all unions of the staff should be duly 
recognised and should be entitled to represent individual case*?. In 
conclusion, it was stated that the memorandum was confined to the majn 
grievances that the railwaymen in India were labouring under and it was 
hoped that if the principle of joint consultation was conceded much 
misunderstanding in the future relations of the railwaymen in India and 
of the railway administrations would be removed. 

SIR GEORGE RAINY*S REPLY 

Sir George Rainy in replying to the deputation reminded them of the 
speech he delivered in the Legislative Assembly at the time of introducing 
the Railway Budget in which he undertook to set on foot a systematic 
examination of service conditions of lower paid employees in order to 
ascertain what were the measures most urgently needed in order to bring 
about an improvement. He pointed out that most of the proposals 
the deputation had made fell within the scope of the inquiry and there 
were only four which did not. These latter were the establishment of 
wages boards, racial discrimination, recognition of Trades Unions 
and victimisation. He did not propose to discuss these matters with the 
deputation as there were more urgent matters to be dealt with ai^ as 
these were not altogether germane to the main issue. Sir George pointed 
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out that on the whole he did not think that there was much difference 
between himself and the deputation. In the first place, there were three 
proposals which did not seem to him to call for any general inquiry, 
namely, bad climate allowance, periodical transfers from unhealthy places, 
uniforms and water proofs and institutes. As regards the first two, he 
said that he saw no objection to the grant of bad climate allowance at 
places where the health conditions were really bad and that in such places 
arrangements for periodical transfers were clearly desirable. As regards 
uniforms and water proofs he said that these matters must be left to the 
discretion of the Agents, while as regards institutes, the various Agents 
already understood the policy of the Government in the matter and would 
give efiect to it as funds permitted. 

As regards piece-work systems and medical aid. Sir George Rainy 
pointed out that he did not suggest that the wages of piece-workers should 
be left alone if they were found inadequate and nothing should be done 
about it; but he deprecated a general inquiry into piece rates as such. 
In his opinion to attempt under present conditions to stereotype piece 
rates would be fatal to efficiency and the railway administrations must be 
left free to adapt their rates to changing conditions. As regards medical 
aid, it was pointed out that it was the policy of Government gradually, 
'and as funds permitted, to extend the medical assistance which was given 
to the railway stafi and much had already been done in that direction. 
During the last four years the railway expenditure on medical relief had 
gone up from Rs. 36 lakhs to Rs. 45 lakhs a year. Finally Sir George 
Rainy discussed, what he considered the most vital questions, namely, 
wages and the position of daily rated men, hours of work and the weekly rest 
day, insecurity of service and appeals, leave and quarters and house-rent. 
Dealing with wages. Sir George Rainy pointed out that he disagreed twith 
Mr. Giri in the opinion that when Government came to consider his 
proposals regarding wages they should put financial considerations on one 
side. To do this, he pointed out, would be a plain breach of public duty. 
Me reminded the deputation of his speech in the Assembly in which he 
said “ It will not do to consider merely what are the minimum concessions 
which will suffice to stave off for the moment insistent demands. More 
than that is needed. The true line of approach is to consider what is the 
most we can do without injustice to other interests which Government 
is equally bound to safeguard,” He further pointed out that the funds at 
the disposal of Government were limited and their primary duty was to 
ascertain where an increase of pay was most necessary and to see that the 
money that could be spared was spent where it was most needed. Besides 
this, the rates of wages paid to railway workers in any local area could not 
be disassociated from the prevailing rates of wages within that area and the 
rates of wages varied widely in different parts of India. Where more than 
one railway system was at work in a given area, he agreed that there 
was room for consultation between them, so as to avoid obvious and 
xinreasonable disparities. But in the main the question would have to be 
ccmsidered for each railway system independently and it was not therefore 
possible for Government to proceed on the basis that what was required 
was uniformity of pay throughout India, 
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As regardb the proposal of the deputation that every railway servant 
should be provided with free quarters or with a house allowance in 
lieu thereof, Sir George Rainy pointed out that he did not hesitate to 
say that financial considerations alone would make the scheme wholly 
impracticable and that even if it were not so, he would still be unable to 
accept it. The policy of Government, he said, was that railway officers 
and workers should pay rent for their quarters. If it was found that the 
balance remaining from any man s pay after meeting his rent was less than 
a living wage there would be a reason for increasing his pay and not 
for giving quarters or a house allowance. Again, it was the policy 
of Government to build quarters for the staff when *t was necessary that 
the men should live near their work or wjien the provision made by 
private enterprise was inadequate. That policy had been steadily 
pursued during the last six years. Up to 31st March 1928 they had spent 
about 5i crores of rupees on improving housing of subordinates and they 
expected that by March 1930 this sum would exceed 7 crores. 

As regards the question of leave. Sir George Rainy said that it was 
found that their leave reserves were too small and in consequence the men 
could not be given leave so often as was desirable in the interests of their 
health and efficiency. It seemed to him, therefore, that when the order of 
priority in which claims were to be ranked came to be settled, a high place 
must be given to increase of staff which would make it possible to give 
leave more frequently. As regards the adoption of a uniform code of 
leave for State-^Managed Railways, the question had been under 
consideration for a long time and he was hopeful that they would be able in 
the course of a year to arrive at a definite decision with regard to it. 
He however did not want to convey the impression that a solution was to 
be found in the extension of the Fundamental Rules to the railways which 
until r^ently were managed by companies. Turning to the question of 
insecurity of service, he discussed the proposal of the deputation of 
abandoning service agreements and of assimilating the position of railway 
servants in all respects to the position of Government servants in 
Government Departments. He said that the present system which 
provides for a provident fund instead of pensions and under which 
Government has the right to dispense with the services of railway servants 
at any time on due notice being given and without assigning reasons 
was adopted for definite and cogent reasons and that he would be misleading 
the deputation if he led them to believe that Government might contemplate 
its abandonment. At the same time he recognised the importance of 
, the question and in order to remove a feeling of insecurity, he thought 
that there were three avenues which ought to be fully explored. In the 
first place, it should be made clear that length of service does establish 
a claim by a railway servant on the railway administration which must be 
fully recognised if any question came up of discontinuing his services. 
In the second place, it seemed desirable that the power to discharge or 
dismiss should be exercised only by superior officers, and in the third 
place, it should be made plain that an app^ against an order of discharge 
or dismissal (or indeed against any punitive order) ought to be decided 
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after careful review of the facts by the appellate auUiority. did not 
claim that these suggestions were exhaustive but considered that if they 
could be satisfactorily settled they would do much to bring about a better 
state of affairs. 

Proceeding, Sir George Rainy said that having cleared the ground by 
explaining what- Government were not prepared to do, it would seem 
natural that he should go on to indicate point by point the action 
Government intended to take or at least to discuss widi the deputation 
the various proposals they had made. He did not however propose to 
do this because of the respective positions which he and the deputation 
occupied. He pointed out that some of the most important railway 
systems were company managed and the servants employ^ by them were 
servants of the company abd not of Government. His position as a 
Railway Member therefore did not in any way entitle him to say what 
the companies would or would nqt do or to issue orders on matters where 
the final decision rested with the directors of the companies. Nor could 
it be said that the deputation could claim to represent the railway workers 
of India in the sense in which the great trades unions in Western countries 
represented particular trades or industries. It was clear for these reasons 
that neither he on his side nor the deputation on theirs were in a position 
to discuss specific proposals on a basis that either they or he could come 
to a binding agreement. The second reason which had influenced him 
in not discussing these matters was that the investigation which he 
forecasted in his budget speech into the conditions of service of lower paid 
railway servants had begun but there was much spade work to be done 
before any decision could be reached. He pointed out that he had received 
the deputation in order to give them an opportunity of speaking their 
minds before any decisions were taken. 

In conclusion. Sir George Rainy assured the deputation that subject 
to the warnings he had given, ail that they had said would receive the most 
careful and full consideration when he introduced the Railway Budget. 
He thanked them for coming to him and assured them that what they 
had said had quite distinctly served a useful purpose. {Abstracted from 
the “Times of India" May 7, 1929.) 


Maternity Benefit for Factory Women 

BIU. PASSED BY BOMBAY COUNCIL 

On pages 449-453 of the January 1929 Labour Gazette the report of 
the Select Committee on a Bill to regulate the employment of women in 
factories sometime before and sometime after confinement and to provide 
for the payment of maternity benefit to them, was published together 
widi the text cf the bill as amended by them. The Bill as amended by 
the Select Committee was read a third time and passed into law on I5th 
March 1929 with only one minor amendment that the Act shall come into 
opttataon on the first day of July 1929. 
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Rules under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929 

The text of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, was published on pages 774 
to 781 of the April 1929 issue of the Labour Gazette. The Act, which 
received the assent of the Governor-General on the 12th April 1929, has 
been brought into force with etfect from the 8th May 1929. In exercise 
of the powers conferred by Section 19 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929 
(VII of 1^29), the Governor in Council has been pleased to make the 
following rules for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of the 
said Act in the Bombay Presidency 

1. Application.—kn application for the reference of a trade dispute 
to a Court of Inquiry or a Board of Conciliation shall be made in Form A, 
and shall be forwarded by registered post to the Registrar of Trade Unions 
in triplicate. 

2. Order of the appointing authority—U the Court or Board is appointed 
by the Governor in Council on his own motion the order appointing it 
shall, if the Court or Board is to consist of one person only, be in Form B. 
If it is to consist of a Chairman and other members, it shall be in Form C. 

3. Notice to parties. —Notice to the parties to a trade dispute to nominate 
persons to represent them on the Board shall be in Form D. 

4. Registrar to notify appointment of Court or Board to parties .—^As 
soon as possible after the Court or Board is appointed the Registrar shall 
notify the parties of the names of the persons constituting the Court or 
Board and the date and place of hearing of the reference. Such notice 
shall be sent by registered post. The names shall also be published in 
the Bombay Government Gazette. 

5. Quorum. —^Where a Court or Board consists of a chairman and two 
other members, two shall form a quorum. Where it consists of a chairman 
and four other members, three shall form a quorum. 

6. Administration of oath. —^Any member of a Court or Board may 
administer an oath. 

7. Evidence. —^The Court or Board may accept, admit or call for any 
evidence at any stage and in any manner which in equity and good 
conscience it thinks ht. 

8. Summons. —^A summons issued by the Court or Board shall be in 
Form E and may require any person to produce before it any books, papers 
or other documents and things in his possession or under his control in 
any way relating to the matter under investigation by the which 

Court 

the thinks necessary for the purpose of such investigation. 

9. Information to be kfipt confidential. —AJl books, papers and other 
documents or things produced before a whetJier voluntarily or in 

pursuance of a summons may be inspected by the and also by 
such parties as the allows; but the information obtained therefrom 
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' shall not, except as provided in the Act, be made public; such parts of 
the books, papers, documents or things as in the opinion of the 
do not relate to the matters at issue may be sealed up. 

10. Expenses of witnesses, —^The reasonable expenses incurred by any 
person in attending to give evidence may be allowed by the to such 
person according to the scale prescribed in the High G)urt in the City 
of Bombay and according to the scale prescribed for a District Court 
elsewhere. 

11. Representation of parties,—Any party to a reference may be 
represented before the by not more than three persons designated 
for the purpose of whom one may be a legal practitioner, provided that 
the names of such persons shall have been communicated to the Chairman 
before the hearing. 

12. Acts of repreientatives shall be binding on parties. —Every party 
appearing by a representative shall be bound by the acts of such 
representative. 

13. Court or Board may proceed ex parte.—If without good cause 
shown any parly to proceedings before the Court or Board falls to attend 
or to be represented the Court or Board may proceed as if he had duly 
attended or had been represented. 

14. Court or Board may appoint experts or assessors. —^The Court or 
Board may employ competent experts or assessors to examine the books 
or official reports of either party and to advise it upon any technical or 
other matter material to the investigation but shall not disclose such reports 
or the results of such inspection or examination without the consent of both 
the parties to the dispute. 

15. Service of summons or notice. —^Any summons or notice issued by 
the Court or Board may be sent by registered post. 

16. Procedure at the first sitting. —(1) At the first sitting of the Court or 
Board the Chairman shall call upon the parties to state their case. 

(2) If the has been constituted on the application of one only of 
the parties to the dispute, then that party shall first state its case and call 

Court 

its evidence. In other cases the shall have, in its discretion, power 
to call upon either party to state its case first. 

17. Right of representatives. —^Hie representatives of the parties shall 
have the right of examination, cross-examination and re-examination and 
of addressing the Court when all evidence has been called. 

18. Conduct of proceedings of a Board of Conciliation ,—^The proceedings 
of a Board of Conciliation shall be private or public as may be decided by 
a majority of the Board. 

19. Esieddishment. — Government may appoint such persons to be the 
Secretary and cltf Ics of the Court or Board as it may think necessary and 
may fix the salaries and allowances pi^ble to them. 
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20. Powers of Courts and Boards ,—In addition to the powcV$ conferred 
by sub-section (2) of section 9 of the Act Courts and Boards shall have 
the following powers also, namely : 

Powers vested in Courts under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908^ 
when trying a suit in respect of the following matters :— 

(a) discovery and inspection, 

(J) granting adjournments, 

(c) reception of evidence taken on affidavit 
and the Court or Board may summon and examine suo motu any person 
whose evidence appears to it to be material and shall be deemed to be a 
civil court within the meaning of sections 480 and 482 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898. 


FORM A 


(5ee rule I) 

Whereas a trade dispute has arisen between 
workmen of the and. (employer) 

and it is expedient that the same should be heard by a conciliation 

application is hereby made to the Governor in Council by the 
said under section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, thAt 

the said dispute should be referred to a °f S' 

1. This application is made by on behalf of 

2. The following is a general statement of the nature of the said dispute 

and of the issues which the said desire to be referred 

to this £.1 

3. The said hereby recommend that the following 

persons should be appointed to represent them on the Board. 

Dated 


FORM B 

(5ee rule 2) 

GOVERNMENT of BOMBAY 

General Department 
Bombay Castle, 1929. 

Whereas a trade dispute between 

and whereas it is expedient that the said dispute 
should be referred to «PPo»nled under the Trade 

Disputes Act, 1929 (VII of 1929), the Governor in Council is pleased 
iiOR4—3 
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under section 4/6 of the said Act to appoint to be 

V Court of Inquiry for investigating the said dispute.__ _ 

Board of Conciliation for investigating the said dispute and promoting a settlement ^ereoft 


The said shall meet at 


on 


By order of the Governor in Council, 


Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

General Department. 


FORM C 
(5ee rule 2) 

GOVERNMENT of BOMBAY 
Generai, Department 
Bombay Castle, 1929. 

Whereas a trade dispute 

and whereas it is expedient that the said dispute should be 
I’eferred to a of the Governor in Council is pleased under 

section 4/6 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to appoint a of (^ ^Hi^lon 

investig ating the sa^djlispute. __ 

for investigating the said dispute and promoting a settlement thereof. 

The Governor in Council is further pleased to appoint 
to be the Chairman and to be the members 

of the said The said shall meet at on 


By order erf the Governor in Council, 

Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
General Department. 


FORM D 
See rule 3) 

Whereas a trade dispute JfJp'IXndcd l>etween and 

and whereas the Governor in Council has 
by an order under section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, referred the 
said dispute to a Board of Conciliation to be appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the sarne and for promoting a settlement thereof, you are 
hereby required, within seven days of the receipt of this notice, to 

recommend to the undersigned the names and addresses of ^ persons to 
represent you on the said Board, ^ 
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You are also requir^ to forward to the undersigned within seven 
days of the receipt of this notice a brief statemeht of the matters in dispute 
between you and and of the issues you desire to be referred 

to the Board. 

If you fail to make the recommendation within the period 
abovementioned the Governor in Council will select and appoint such 
person as he thinks fit to represent you. 


FORM E 
{See rule 8 ) 

Whereas a trade dispute between you and 
has been referred to this for investigation under 

section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, you are hereby summoned 

to appear before this in person on the day of 

at o’clock in the noon to answer 

all material questions relating to the said dispute and you are directed to 
produce on that day all the books, papers and other documents and things 
in your possession or under your control in any way relating to the matter 

under investigation by this 
Dated 

o . Court of Inquiry, 

Secretary, Conciliation. 


American Wage Level 

The current number of the Index published by the New York Trust 
Company discusses the extent of the wage-earner’s participation in the 
national prosperity : ** In view of the 71 per cent, increase in the cost of 
living in the United States since 1914 it is apparent that real wages are 50 
per cent, greater th/jn ^before the war and that this greater income has been 
accomplished byj^^ ^^(Jine of from 8 to 10 per cent, in the hours of work 
per week. No o.. ^country has recorded an equal improvement in the 
labourer’s conditr’^^^:’ In general, the rise in wages has particularly 
affected the industi« , worker, the average weekly earnings of this category 
during 1927 being )roximately 117 per cent, above those in 1914, while 
clerical salaries on tk^ average were only about 74 per cent, above the pre¬ 
war level. “ From a n international standpoint, the real wages of the United 
States are the highest in the world. Compared with Great Britain, for 
example, with 1913 33 the basis of 100 , the index figure for British wages 
in 1927 was approximately 189, or over 28 points lower than that for the 
United States, while the cost of living index is very nearly the same as for 
the United States. Expressed in terms of pounds of bread and butter, 
weekly earnings in the United States supply a quantity equal to 717, in the 
United Kingdom 367, in France 269, in Germany 217, and in Italy 166.’^ 
(JFrom '*Stati$tf'* London, April 6,1929.) 

. MO R 4—3<l 
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Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 

Returns for First Quarter 1929 

{Continued from page 789 of the April 1929 issue) 

The chart showing the percentage distribution of Trade Union member¬ 
ship in the Bombay Presidency in the principal industries covered by 
the movement for the first quarter of the calendar year 1929 is printed 
on page 883. 

Federations of Trade Unions 

Table I on pages 796 to 798 of the April 1929 issue shows that there are 
six Federations cf Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency—(1) The 
Central Labour Board; (2) The Bombay Presidency Postal and R.M.S. 
Association ; (3) The Bombay Presidency Postmen’s and Lower Grade 
Staff Union; (A) The G.I.P. Railway Staff Union ; (5) The Bombay 
Trades Council; and (6) The Labour Union in Ahmedabad, which is 
not exactly a Federation in the accepted sense of the term but rather a 
central Bureau which controls under one management all the various 
Unions of cotton mill operatives in Ahmedabad City. This Union 
extended its sphere of activities during the quarter ended the Ist June 
1928 by organising a new Union of Municipal Sweepers in Ahmedabad 
City which it controls. It is now extending its activities further by 
attempting to organise the cotton textile operatives in Baroda State. The 
constitution of the first three Federations and the terms of affiliation of 
each of their members were fully described in the issues of the Labour 
Gazette for December 1925 and March 1926. The Bombay Port Trust 
Employees’ Central Union, which had functioned as a Federation of 
three Unions of Port Trust workers during the first year of its creation in 
1926, decided not to function as a Federation but to act as a Central 
Council of the Bombay Port Trust employees. The Council is composed 
of representatives from each of the three Port Trust Unions and it 
functions only when the interests of all the worker^ of the different 
departments of the Bombay Port Trust are affected. 

In addition to the six Federations, there are also (1) the All-India 
Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Union whose ham^ offices have been 
transferred from Delhi and Lahore to Bombay; G»i (2) the All-India 
Trade Union Congress with a Provincial Comm ee for the Bombay 
Presidency which has the management of matter connected with the 
Bombay Onions. 

The Central Labour Board. —In view of the forij ation of the Bombay 
Trades Council which has taken up the activities df the Central Labour 
Board in connection with Trade Onion propaganda and organisation of 
workers into Unions, the activities of the Board are now mainly confined 
to Purity Mission work and to organising and delivering occasional 
lectures on temi^rance, thrift and hygiene. The Board, however, 
continues to maintain a separate entity for purposes of submitting 
representations to Government in response to inquiries concerning questions 
dealing^ with new proposals for labour legislation and matters common to 
labour in general. 
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The Bombay Presidency Postal and RMS. Association. —This 
Association has sixteen Divisional and District Postal Unions affiliated 
to it and although persons from the lower grades of the Postal service are 
included in the membership of the Divisional and District Unions affiliated 
to it, its membership is mainly composed of the clerical classes in the 
Postal service. 

The General Secretary of the Association and Mr. Bewoor, 
the Time Test Investigating Officer, visited the various Departments of 
the Bombay G. P. 0.. some of the sub-offices and the D. L. 0. where the 
work was tested with reference to the existing time allowance. While 
Mr. Bewoor was in Bombay, Mr, T. P. Mukerji, the General Secretary 
of the All-India Union, together with the General Secretary of the 
Association prepared and submitted a memorandum to him. The 
memorandum is preliminary to the investigations that have already 
commenced and deals with the existing time test in various departments 
such as Mail Sorting, Delivery, Registration, Parcels, Money Order, 
Savings Bank, etc. 

The GJ.P. Railway Staff Union. —This Union which is a Federation 
of nine different Unions of the employees of the G. I. P, Railwiiy was 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, on the 17th August 
1928 and is the only Federation that has yet been registered under that 
Act. The Union derives its income from the affiliated Unions at the rate 
cf two annas per month for each member of the clerical staff and one 
anna per month for each member from those below clerks. The 
income of the Union during the quarter under report amounted to 
Rs. 766-6-0 and the expenditure to Rs. 904-2-6. A deputation with 
Mr. S. C. Joshi, M.A., LL.B„ Advocate, M.L.C., as Chairman and nine 
other members waited upon the Agent, G.I.P. Railway, on the 22nd 
February 1929 for a discussion on various points, mainly in connexion 
with seniority and promotions to higher grades, the service agreement, 
leave reserve, grievances of menials, system of fines and punishments, 
hours of attendance for the clerical staff of the workshops and revision of 
the existing scales of pay and the introduction of time scale systems of 
pay in all departments. 

The Labour Union. Ahmedahad. —^The membership of this Union 
remained the same as during the quarter ending December 1928. The 
normal activities of the Union in regard to schools, dispensaries, grain 
shops, loans, complaints, publication of the Major Sandesh. workmen s 
compensation, etc., continued as usual. With regard to the demand 
made by the Union for an increase in wages of the Ahmedabad mill 
operatives, the Union has now modified its proposals and asks for the 
restoration of the wage-cut of 15i per cent, effected in 1923. Both 
the Labour Union and the Ahmedabad Millowners* Association have 
prepared their memoranda regarding this demand to be submitted to 
the Arbitrators, Mr. Gandhi and Seth Mangaldas. A strike fund is 
being raised by collecting an amount of one rupee from each member 
and this is to be utilized for conducting authorised strikes. The Union 
has opened a branch office at Baroda with a view to organise cotton mill 
workers in the Baroda State and to agitate for legislation on the lines of 
the Indian Factories arwl Workmen s Compensation Acts, in the State. 
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A complete census of workers in all the localities in Ahmedabad is being 
taken by the Union with a view to study the unemployment problem and 
to facilitate the establishment of* a Labour Exchange. A special enquiry 
is also being conducted in different localities in order to ascertain the 
extent to which the previous awards of arbitrations in regard to working 
conditions—arrangements for drinking water, conservancy, dining sheds, 
creches, etc.,—have been adhered to by the mills affiliated to the Association 
and to represent the grievances of the workers to the Ahmedabad 
Millowners* Association, if necessary. With a view to pay more attention to 
the problems of women workers, the Union has decided to elect one woman 
from each mill to the Council of Representatives of the Throstle Union, 
ihie Union complains of inordinate delay on the part of the Municipality 
in redressing the grievances of workers in regard to Municipal amenities. 

While dealing with the main activities of this Union during the previous 
quarter it was inadvertently stated, on page 593 of the February issue of 
the Labour Gazette, that the Union was engaged in “ the establishment 
of a practice of the collection of subscriptions from members on the 
premises of each mill by Union officials The Labour Investigator at 
Ahmedabad reports that the actual practice is for the Union to provide 
the mills with a list of members and for the managements of the mills to 
collect subscriptions on behalf of the Union. 

PROGRESS OF INDIVIDUAL UNIONS 

BOMBAY 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union. —The membership of this Union 
fell from 6,749 to 5,409 during the quarter. The average monthly income 
and expenditure amounted to Rs. 731 and Rs. 795 respectively. 
Mr. Mahcmed Umar Rajab, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Union, was 
nominated by the Managing Committee to represent the Union on the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and he was duly elected. The Union 
organised 16 propaganda meetings and the different Centre Committees 
met 9 times in all at Madanpura, Damodar Thackersey Hall, and at 
Kurla during the quarter under review. 

Forty-five complaints were received by the Union during the quarter, 
out of which 16 were handled successfully, 15 were dropped and 14 were 
unsuccessful. In addition to the above, the Union made a representation 
to the management of the Swadeshi Mills at Kurla that some Muhammadan 
operatives of the mill were not given holidays for their religious festivals 
in response to which the Agents of the mill consented to grant the necessary 
holidays. 

The National Union of Railwaymen of India and Burma {Formerly the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India and Burma, Limited). 
The membership of this Union fell from 1653 to 1592. This Union 
which was formerly registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
was registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act on the 22nd Augpt 
1928 with its new name. The average monthly income of the Union 
from all sources amounted to Rs. 3530 as against an average monthly 
expenditure of Rs. 2828. The Union opened a new branch at Kurla on 
the G.I.P. Railway, thus bringing the total number of branches controlled 
by it to 55. A meeting of the members of the Union was held at Salem 
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with the object of reorganising the branches of the Union in ;::^uth India. 
Three representations were submitted by the Union to the Railway Board 
in connexion with adequate compensation to the widow of a member who 
was killed in an accident* gratuity and running allowance on leave to 
two other members. 

The details of the benefits granted by the Union to its members during 
the quarter under review were as follows :— 


Rs. a. p* 

Life Insurance Fund .. .. .. 500 0 0 

Death Benefit Fund .. .. .. 100 0 0 

Sickness Insurance Fund .. .. .. 102 8 0 

The Indian Seamens Union. Bombay, —^The membership of this Union 
improved from 21,187 to 21,512 during the quarter. The average 
monthly income amounted to Rs. 2045 and the average monthly 
expenditure to Rs. 1598. The distribution of the membership of the 
Union over its three separate departments was as follows :— 

Saloon Department .. .. .. 11,873 

Engine Department .. .. .. 4966 

Deck Department .. .. .. 4673 

An extraordinary general meeting of the Union was held on the 14th 
December 1928, at which 41 delegates of the Union were elected to the 
Electoral College —the new Labour Constituency for the election of four 
representatives of Labour on the Bombay Municipal Corporation. At 
a general meeting of the Union held on the 9th December 1928, the 
resolutions passed at the All-India Trade Union Congress at Jharia and 
the items on the agenda for the Maritime Session of the International 
Labour Conference to be held at Geneva in October 1929, were explained 
lo the members. Two propaganda meetings, one of the members of 
the Deck and Engine departments and the other of the members of the 
Saloon department, were held on the 20th and 27th January respectively.. 
At the latter meeting a resolution was passed authorising the Executive 
Council of the Union to take such urgent steps as would bear upon the 
Directors of the P. & O. and the British India Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Shipping Master and other authorities to take into serious 
consideration the unemployment distress of seamen and to recruit them 
as early as opportunities occur. The President of the Union addressed 
a letter to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Department 
of Commerce urging the appointment of an Assistant to the Shipping 
Master for recruiting seamen in Bombay. The Government of India 
are reported to have replied saying that the appointment would shortly 
be made. Ten representations were made by the Union to the Shipping 
Master with regard to the re-engagement of some seamen on board ships, 
payment of wages withheld, compensation for accidents and reissue of 
discharge certificate to a seaman. The Union reports that most of these 
representations were given favourable consideration. The Union also 
took up the case of 18 members from whose wages deductions were made. 
As the Shipping Agents and the Shipping Master declined to make full 
payment of wages, the agents were sued in February 1929. But sub¬ 
sequently, the case was settled by a compromise as a result of which the 
members obtained higher amounts than those previously offered to them. 
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The BJB. 6r CJ. Railway Employees" Union. —^Tbe membership of 
this Union increased substantially during the quarter under review and 
stood at 6108 as compared with 5250 in the previous quarter. The 
average monthly income from all sources amounted to Rs. 1113 and the 
average monthly expenditure to Rs. 879. Several meetings were organised 
during the quarter at Mahim, Palghar, Dahanu, Navsari and other centres 
in connexion with the strike of the gangmen on the B.B. & C.I. Railway, 
a full account of which has been given in the monthly article on “ Industrial 
Disputes in the Bombay Presidency ** published in the April issue of 
the Labour Gazette. The Union also held two meetings at Bakar for 
the purpose of opening a new centre there. Mr. S. H. Jhabvala, the 
Honorary General Secretary, and Mr. R. V. Nadkarni, the Secretary 
of the Union, paid a visit to Balsar later and inspected the staff quarters 
whjph they found did not afford sufficient accommodation. Several 
grievances of the members both general and individual were represented 
to the diflferent heads of departments of the B.B. & C.I. Railway, and 
it is reported by the Union that they were successful in procuring 
satisfaction in about 20 per cent, of the cases submitted. A total amount 
of Rs. 952-8-0 wa^ granted in benefits to the members during the three 
months ending 28th February 1929. The “B.B. & C.I. Railwayman,” 
a fortnightly paper conducted by the Union, continued to be published 
during the quarter under review. 

The G.I.P, Railwaymens Union, Bombay. —^The membership of this 
Union, which is an amalgamation of the G.I.P. Railway Employees’ 
General Union, and the G.I.P. Railway Workmen s Union, remained 
steady at 41,000 during the quarter. The Union has many branches on the 
G.I.P. Railway system but detailed information regarding the total 
number of branches and the membership at each branch was not reported. 
The Union organised several meetings of its members at Dadar, Matunga, 
Parel, Kalyan, Manmad, Chalisgaon, Shahabad, Wadi, Itarsi, Bina and 
Jubbulpore at which resolutions were passed condemning the attitude of 
the Agent in not conceding the demands of the men regarding hours 
of work, leave and pay. The Public Safety Bill and the Trade Disputes 
Bill were also severely criticised at these meetings and resolutions were 
passed warning Government of the consequences of passing such legislation. 
The Union converted its monthly journal into a weekly one and the 
“ G.I.P. Railwayman ” is now published every Saturday in English, 
Marathi and Hindi. Retirement benefits amounting to Rs. 111-6-0 were 
granted to 10 members and a death benefit amounting to Rs. 57 in one 
case during the quarter. 

The Bombay Port Trust Employees" Union, Bombay. —This Union had 
a total of 1891 members on its rolls on the 1st March 1929. It held its 
sixth annual general meeting on the 9th December 1928 under the 
presidentship of Mr. F. J. Ginwala, M A., LL.B., M.L.C., when resolutions 
were passed requesting the Chairman of the Bombay Port Trust to concede 
the demands of the workers in connexion with the following matters :— 
(1) The restoration of the practice of granting holidays with pay to 

the cranesmen and hoistmen in the Prince s Alexandra and Victoria 

Docks; 
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(2) the stopping of the practice of “ playing**off ** in th^iitting and 
carpentry shops of the Bombay Port Trust; 

(3) the cancellation of the system of fines, imposed for absenteeism 
in the Southern Division of the general works ; and 

(4) increases in the rates of wages in the general works. Southern 
Division. 

The Clerks* Union. —^The membership of this Union increased from 
yil to 381 during the quarter under review. The Union organised an 
athletic tournament for its members during the month of February 1929. 
The Secretary of the Union reports that although the response from the 
members to this function was not quite satisfactory still those who took 
part in the different contests were able to establish some fine records for 
Bombay. “ The Indian Clerk *the monthly journal of the Union—was 
published regularly during the quarter. 

The Bombay Postmens Union, Bombay. —The membership of this Union 
fell from 1786 to 1286 during the quarter. The reason of this fall is due 
to the separation of the members from the lower grade staff into a separate 
Union of their own. The average monthly expenditure of the Union 
amounted to Rs. 374 as against an average monthly income of Rs. 737, 
The activities of the Union during the quarter were mainly confined to 
a removal of the grievance of the members regarding the compulsory 
housing of Postmen in the Development Department chawls. The Post 
Master General, Bombay, is stated to have passed orders requiring a 
certain number of Postmen to occupy rooms in the Development 
Department Chawls at Naigaum and discontinued payment to these men 
of house-rent allowance in lieu of the rent. At the same time he also 
announced that all new entrants into the service would be housed similarly 
in these chawls and would not be paid any house-rent allowances. The 
Union made several representations both to the Post Master General, 
Bombay and to the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, New Delhi 
regarding this matter and as a result of these representations the scheme 
was given up. 

The Government Peons and Menials* Union. —^The membership of 
this Union fell from 1060 to 907 distributed over the various Government 


offices in Bombay as follows :— 

New Custom House .. 134 

Income Tax Office 120 

High Court .. .. 108 

Offices in the Old Custom House .. 110 

Secretariat .. .. 53 

Accountant Generals Office .. .. .. 52 

Small Causes Court .. 41 

Public Works Department .. 43 

Excise and Tobacco Department .. 224 

Miscellaneous Government Offices .. .. 22 


Total .. 907 

The average monthly expenditure amounted to Rs. 79 as against an 
average monthly income of Rs. 158. Three meetings of the managing 
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committee/were held during the quarter and resolutions were passed 
authorising the publication of a monthly paper and the opening of a night 
school. An amount of Rs. 23-'84) was given as death benefits. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railtoaymen $ Union. —^The membership of 
this Union fell from 543 to 457. At a meeting of the managing committee 
of the Union held on the 18th January 1929 a sub-committee was appointed 
to draft a reply to the letter received from the Chairman of the Bombay 
Port Trust regarding the revision of grades and leave rules. An 
extraordinary general meeting was held at which a resolution was passed 
reque'^ting the Manager of the Bombay Port Trust Railway to restrict 
the daily working hours to 8 in the case of commercial and operative 
superior staff who had been doing continual day-duty and to grant one 
day off per week for rest. 

The Bombay Port Trust Docks Sta0 Union. —The membership of this 
Union was 945 on the 1st of March 1929. The average monthly 
expenditure during the quarter amounted to Rs. 174 as against an average 
monthly income of Rs. 289. An extraordinary general meeting was held 
to consider the report of the staff sub-committee which was appointed 
by the Trustees of the Port of Bombay to enquire into the grievances of 
the Union. It was resolved to form a sub-committee of the members 
to go into the details of the report along with the managing committee of 
the Union. 

The demands made by the Union regarding the grant of Provident 
Fund benefits to Hamallage, muccadams and checking boys and the grant 
of casual leave to temporary clerks were complied with. But two other 
grievances which had been submitted with regard to the revision of grades 
and the number of working hours per day and per night were reported 
as still under the consideration of the authorities. The Union continued 
to publish its monthly organ “ The B.P.T. Dockman throughout the 
quarter. 

The Wadi Bandar Staff Union (G.I.P. Railway). —^The membership 
of this Union increased from 520 to 597. The average monthly income 
amounted to Rs. 93 and the average monthly expenditure to Rs. 119. 
Three extraordinary general meetings of the members were held during 
the quarter at two of which the main question for consideration was a 
proposal for the launching of Satyagraha if the Agent of the G.I.P. 
Railway did not redress the grievances of the members regarding long 
hours of attendance, and heavy pressure of work. On the Agent promising 
his early and favourable consideration to these grievances the proposal 
was dropped. The main item on the agenda for the third meeting was 
the consideration of the reorganisation scheme of work at Wadi Bundar. 
The Union report that in accordance with the promise given by the Agent, 
M additional clerks were engaged for service at Wadi Bundar Office 
in order to reduce the number of hours and pressure of work. 

(To be continued.) 
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Fawcett Committee’s Report 


Standing Orders 

On pages 681-688 of the March Labour Gazette a summary of the 
Fawcett Committee’s Report was published. In view of the importance 
of the Committee’s investigations, it is proposed to publish in the Labour 
Gazette a series of articles containing summaries of the important chapters. 
The present article deals with Chapter II, Standing Orders. 

The question of standardising the various rules in the mills regarding 
the conditions of employment of operatives arose at an early stage of the 
general strike and was included by the Joint Strike Committee in their 
demands. The Millowners* Association, in their reply, agreed that there 
should be* standardisation and submitted a final draft to the Committee 
on the 4th October 1928. The Committee has considered in some detail 
each one of the standing orders proposed in the Millowners’ draft. 

Before considering the rules in detail, tf^e Committee have discussed 
some of the general criticisms made by the Joint Strike Committee on the 
proposed standing orders. First of all, the Joint Strike Committee 
contended that whereas the rules imposed restrictions upon the conduct 
of employees there were very few restrictions put upon the employers 
and that any plan for properly framed standing orders ought to treat both 
equally. In the Committee s opinion these criticisms overlook the 
limitations which obviously apply to enunciating general conditions of 
employment intended to enable an operative to know what are the main 
conditions affecting him and his liabilities for disobedience, etc. In their 
opinion, it would be out of place to provide for conditions regarding 
duties of employers towards their employees in a compilation of rules 
which is intended to inform operatives of disciplinary and other conditions 
attaching to their employment. The inclusion of such rules might be 
appropriate in a Labour Code but not in the standing orders. Another 
comment made by the Joint Strike Committee was that the rules were too 
elaborate. They referred to the fact that the mill rules obtaining in 
Lancashire were only five in number and related only to the question 
of notice before terminating employment and of dismissal without notice. 
In the opinion of the Committee this comment of the Joint Strike 
Committee is not substantiated. 


The Committee then discuss in detail each of the standing orders 
submitted to them by the Millowners’ Association. Appendix III to the 
Report contains a comparative statement giving the standing orders 
proposed by the Association and the standing orders as finally approved 
and redrafted by the Committee. This statement is reproduced at the 
end of the article. It would, however, be of interest to summarise here 
the Committee s discussion on some of the important standing orders. 

Dealing with standing order No. 6 which contains a proposal for an 
extra morning recess, the Committee endorse the opinion of the Taritf 
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Board that the morning recess is desirable. But they do\dt consider 
that the Joint Strike Committee’s contention is reasonable that the 
Millowners should reduce the present working hours from 10 in order 
to enable this recess to be provided. Nor, on the other hand, do they 
think that the Millowners can reasonably insist on the operatives reducing 
the mid-day hour recess and staying one quarter of an hour late in the 
mill. In order to enable the half-hour morning recess to be given, 
they therefore arrive at the conclusion that the hours of work should 
remain as at present unless some general compromise is arrived at or an 
agreement to the contrary is made in the case of any mill. In any case, 
having regard to the desirability of the extra recess, they suggest that the 
Millowners’ Association might well try the experiment in some mills of 
giving it and reducing the working hours to 9^. This experiment, they 
point out, would be fully justified if it reduces loitering and absenteeism 
and does not result in material loss in production. In their opinion, the 
experiment should however be confined to mills which have adequate 
provision for shelter during meal time from sun and rain and for facilities 
of obtaining drinking water. 

The Committee discuss in some detail standing order No. 13 which 
deals with what is known as “ Pla>ing-off ” under which an operative 
is given less work than he would normally have or is asked to stay away for 
some time for trade reasons such as varying seasonal demands or lack 
of orders. The Joint Strike Committee, in their written statement, 
referred to section 56 of the Indian Contract Act as possibly rendering 
such a rule void. In the opinion of the Committee this section of the 
Contract Act does not affect the legality of an agreement of the kind 
mentioned in standing order No. 13. They point out that while it is 
correct to say that a fire or other catastrophe preventing a mill working 
would be an impossibility of the kind contemplated by section 56, trade 
depression or slackness of trade would not of itself justify any breach 
of the contract by an employer on the ground that it rendered it impossible 
for him to perform the implied contract of an employer to provide work 
for an employee, and they are, therefore, of opinion that there is unfairness 
to the employees in the proposed standing order so far as it covers “ Playing- 
off ” on account of the state of trade without fixing any time-limit whatever» 
On the other hand they consider that there is something to be said in 
favour of the practice in cases where it is reasonably acted on, f.e., without 
undue hardship to a worker who may have no objection to having a 
holiday without pay or less work for one or two days ; and they therefore 
think that if the “ Playing-off ” of an operative for trade reasons is limited 
to not more than two days at a time, there is nothing unreasonable in 
the practice being continued and provided for in the standing orders. 
The G>mmittee’s criticism of the standing order however does not apply 
to the other cases specified in the standing order, namely, strike, fire, 
etc. These, in their opinion, are on a different footing as covering 
interruption of employment through causes for which the employer is 
not responsible. In their opinion, therefore, it is reasonable to standardise 
the existing rules about ** Playing-off so far as this relates to causes 
beyond the control of the employer in accordance with the general law 
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on the subject, but that the proposal about “ Playing-off *’ for trade 
reasons should be restricted. 

There is an interesting discussion in the Committee’s Report on clauses 
(i) and (c) of standing order No. 17 which deals with acts of omission to be 
treated as misconduct. These clauses relate to striking without giving a 
month s previous notice. The Joint Strike Committee, in their written 
statement, said that to treat strikes without notice as misconduct is against 
the right of workers to go on strike as secured by the Indian Trade 
Unions Act. The Committee do not uphold this interpretation of sub¬ 
section (i) of section 18 of the Trade Unions Act and think it a clear 
misapprehension on the part of the Joint Strike Committee. They 
express the opinion that there is legal justification for the proposal to 
make “ striking work either singly or with other operatives without giving 
one month’s previous notice, ” an act which can be treated as misconduct 
rendering an operative liable to summary dismissal. This would be in 
-accordance with the ordinary law regarding wilful disobedience of a 
servant. In their opinion clause (c) of the standing order, incitement to 
strike work, without due notice, by operatives on the premises, is also 
unlawful to the same extent as clause (i). Such conduct, they say, should 
equally render the operative liable to dismissal. 

In connection with standing order No. 18 which deals with offences for 
which operatives are liable to be fined, the Committee discuss the practice 
of the compulsory purchase of damaged material by the operatives. This 
practice which compels a weaver to take over cloth spoilt by defective 
workmanship, the full value of such cloth being recovered from him and 
credited to the mill, and the weaver having then to dispose of the cloth as 
best he can, was strongly condemned by the Tariff Board in paragraph 64 
of their report and they recommended that it should be abolished as the 
advantage which the mills derive from it was entirely incommensurate 
with the soreness it causes. The question was fully discussed before the 
Committee and the Committee have arrived at the conclusion that there is 
no doubt that the practice is liable to considerable abuse and has often 
given rise to industrial unrest. In their opinion, although there is much to 
be said on both sides, the objections to the practice outweigh its utility. In 
the absence of any machinery to settle disputes arising out of this practice, 
they have come to the conclusion that it is unfair to the weaver that his 
employer should have power to compel him to take over the material and 
that the practice should be confined to cases where the weaver has no 
objection to so taking it over. On the other hand, the Committee think 
that it would be clearly unreasonable for the employer not to have power to 
recover compensation for damage caused by the negligence of a weaver by 
fine or deduction from his wages, and they therefore think that a separate 
provision should be made for fines for damaged cloth, which (as in 
Lancashire) should be fixed on a compensatory basis not exceeding the 
estimated loss to the mill owing to the damage. If the worker elects to 
take over the damaged material rather than pay the fine, this can be done. 
If he disputes his liability for the damage and the amount of fine inflicted 
-exceed a sum, which they tentatively suggest might be Rs. 5, then 
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provision should be made for the joint examination of the clot^^^;,%y an officer 
of the mill and a representative of the weavers who may be either 
an employee in the mill or an official of a registered trade union. If they 
differ as to their decision, then there may be a reference to an independent 
person (if available). Otherwise the manager will have to decide whether 
to enforce the proposed fine or not and his decision would of course be 
subject to the usual checks of the possibility of a strike or a law suit. The 
proposal is not incorporated in the Committee s redraft of the standing 
orders and is put forward in the hope that it may afford a basis for some 
agreement between the Millowners’ Association and the labour representa¬ 
tives on the subject. 

The following is a Comparative Statement showing the Standing Orders 
as presented by the Millowners’ Association at the Conference of the 4th 
October 1928 and these Orders as amended by the Committee in the form 
in which the Committee consider they may be approved as fair and 
reasonable. 


(Some new Orders subsequently presented by the Association to the 
Committee during their discussions are printed in italics) 


Millowners* Draft 

The (Mill G>nnpany) Limited 
Standing Orders for Operatives 

1. These Orders shall come into force as and 

from the 1928. 

2, “ Operatives'* means all work-people male 

or female emplo^red in the mill and 
includes “ Jobbers.*’ 

*' The G)mpany ” means The (Mill Company) 
Limited. 

“ The Manager ” means the (Company’s 
Manager or Acting Manager for the time 
being. 

Masculine includes feminine. 


3. The decision of the Manager upon any 
question arising out of, in connection with, 
or incidental to these Orders shall be hnal, 
subject however to appeal to the Managing 
Agents. 


4. The Company may, on one month’s prior 

notice, add to or alter these Orders or sub¬ 
stitute new Orders or any new Order and 
any such addition, alteration or substitution 
shall be as binding on the oMratives ab if 
originally incorporated in these Orders. 
Such notice to be posted prior to the last 
day of the month. 

5. *1116 Mill will work each day for such number 

of hours as the Manager inay from time to 
time fix in accordance with the Factories 
Act. 


Committee's Draft 

•The (Mill Company) Limited 
Standing Orders for Operatives 

1. These Orders shall come into force as and 

from the 1929. 

2. In these Orders, unless there is anything 

repugnant in the subject or context, 
(a) “ Operatives ” means all work-people 
male or female employed in the mill 
and includes “ jobl^rs ”; 

(h) “ The Company ” means The (Mill 
Company) Limited; 

(c) “ The Manager ” means the Com¬ 
pany’s Manager or Acting Manager 
for the time being ; and 

(d) Masculine includes feminine. 

3. The decision of the Manager upon any 

question arising out of, in connection 
with, or incidentel to these Orders 
shall be final, subject however to 
appeal to the Managing Agents and 
without prejudice to any right of an 
operative aggrieved by his or their 
decision to resort to legal proceedings 
in a court of law. 

4. (Omitted here and placed as Standing 

Ofder22.) 


5. The Mill will work each day for such 
number of hours (not ordinarily 
exceeding ten) as the Manager may 
from time to time fix in accordance 
with the Factories Act. 
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J- Milloumers* Draft 

6. Notice of the time of beginning and ending 
work will be posted on the Board outside 
the Time-Keeper’s Office. 

The hours of work for adult operatives until 
further notice will be as follows :— 

7 a.m. to 9-30 a.m. 

9 30 a.m. to 10 a m.—Recess. 

10 a.m. to I p.m. 

1 p.m. to 1-45 p.m.—Recess. 

1-45 p.m. to 6-15 p.m. 

(This is subject tc the approval of the Factory 
Inspector and the consent of the opera¬ 
tives.) 

Operatives attending late are liable to be 
shut out and treated as absent, but may 
be admitted on payment of a fine. 

Operatives shall only take their food at the 
Recess Times. Any break of this Order 
will incur dismissal. 


7. Each operative without exception will be 

provided with a departmental ticket showing 
his number, name and occupation, and cn 
attendance each day shall deliver up the 
ticket at the place provided. 

8. Any operative who, after presenting his ticket, 

is found absent from his post without leave 
without sufficient cause is liable to be treated 
as absent without leave. Any operative who 
desires to obtain leave of absence must apply 
previously to the Head of his Department 
or any officer appointed by the Manager for 
this purpose. 

New Order 

When on an application for special leave^ leave 
exceeding one day and not exceeding two 
months is granted to an operative, the period 
of leave granted shall be stated in writing by 
the head of his department . In the event of an 
operative taking leave in excess of the period 
granted, he shall lose all rights to reinstate¬ 
ment unless he has previously secured 
permission in writing to extend the leave 
originally granted and returns to work on 
the first working day following the period 
covered by any such extension. 


Committees Draft 

6. Notice of the time of beginning at.d 

ending work will be posted on the 
Board outside the Time-Keepers 
Office. 

The present hours of work for adult 
operati v’es are as follows:— 

7 a.m. to 12 noon. • 

12 noon to I p.m. (Recess.) 

I p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Provided that, with the approval of 
the Factory Inspector and the consent 
of the operatives or their representa¬ 
tives, these hours may be modified so 
as to allow 6f a morning recess in 
addition to the mid-day one. 
Operatives attending late are liable 
to be shut out and treated as absent, 
but may be admitted on payment of 
a fine. 

When a morning recess is provided, 
operatives shall take their food only 
at the Recess Times, and any 
breach of this Order will render the 
offender liable to be punished for 
misconduct under Orders 17 and 18. 

7. Same as the Millowners' Draft . 


8. Any operative who after presenting 
his ticket is found absent from his 
proper place or places of work 
without leave or other sufficient 
excuse is liable to be treated as 
absent without leave. Any operative 
who desires to leave his work, except 
for a temporary purpose within the 
mill premises, must apply previously 
in accordance with Order 8-A. 

8-A. Any operative who desires to obtain 
leave of absence must apply previously 
to the Head of his Department or any 
officer appointed by the Manager for 
this purpose, who, if he thinks fit, may 
grant him leave for a period not exceed¬ 
ing two months. If the leave granted 
exceeds one day, the officer granting it 
shall keep a record of its grant, and give 
the operative a written and signed 
certificate as to the period of leave 
granted to him. In the event of an 
operative taking leave in excess of the 
period granted he shall lose all his 
rights to reinstatement, unless he has 
previously secured written permission 
to extend the leave originally granted 
and returns to work on the first 
working day following the period 
covered by any such extension, or 
unless on his return to work he gives 
8 satisfactory explanation for his 
omission to apply for such an extension 
and the extension is retrospectively 
sanctioned. 
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Millownert* Draft 

9. Operatives will be classed as (1) Probation¬ 
ary and (2) Permanent. A Probationary 
operative is one who is provisi< ally engaeed 
for the first time on a partienUr post for a 
riod of two months durins: which he may 
dismissed at any time without notice. At 
the end of two months if not dismissed a 
Probationary operative becomes permanent. 

10. No operative shall enter or leave the mill 

premises except by the gate appointed for 
the purpose. 

11. All male operative^ ire liable on leaving the 

mill premises to be searched by the gateman 
and all female operatives arc liable to be 
detained by the gateman for search by the 
female searcher. 


12. Before the beginning oiearh month a notice 

will be posted outside the Time-Kteptr* 
Office and in the Mill stating (a) the days on 
which the mill will be closed during the 
following month, and (A) the date or dales 
on whit h wages will be paid. 

Wage^ WtU be calculated to thcneare>i pt^ and 
the percentage allowance paid for the high cost 
of living shall be calculated on this amount 
including annas and pies, but no payment of 
pics shall be made. If the last figure of thu 
calculation is five pies or less it shall be 
neglected ; if the last figure of this calculation 
amounts to six or more, the annas column uill 
be inert as ui to the nett higher figure. 

13. The Company may at any time or times and 

for any period or peiiods at their discretitn 
in the event of a strike, fire, catastrophe, 
emergency or epidemic, or when it is 
necessary to do so because of the statt of the 
trade slop any machine or mathines, 
department or departments. The operatives 
employed on those machines or in those 
departments will be played oft, ” i.c., 
temporarily stopped without notice and 
without compensation in lieu of notice. The 
employees so “played oft” are not to he 
considered as dismissed from service, but 
are temporarily unemployed and will not be 
entitled to wages during such unemploy¬ 
ment. Such employees will be given the 
first chance of work again on the resumption 
of work on such machines or departments. 
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Committees Draf*^ 

9. Operatives will he (Massed as (1) 
Probationary and (2) Permanent. A 
Probationary operative is one who is 
provisionally engaged for the first time 
on a particular post for a pi nod of 
two months during which ht may be 
discharged or may leave at any time 
without notice. At the end of two 
months, if not discharged, a FVoba- 
tionary operative becomes permanent. 

10. No operative shall enter orleavc the mill 

premises except by the gate appointed 
for the purpose. 

11. AH male operatives are liable on leaving 

the mill premises to be searched by the 
gateman, and ail female operatives are 
liable to be detained by the gateman for 
search by the female searcher, if acting 
without malice he suspect* that any 
operative so detained or searched has 
wrongful po«!scrsion of property 
belonging to tli< Company. 

12. Same as the Millowncrs' Draft. 


12-A. Same os the Milloicners' Draft. 


13. TheCompanvmav alanytimeortimesand 

(a) for any period or periods at ihi ir 
discretion in the event of a strike, 
fire, catastrophe, epidemic or other 
emergency rendering it necessary or 
advisable to do so ; and 

(b) for a period not exceeding two daVi» 
in the event of the state of the trade 
rendering it necessary to do so, 

stop any machine or machines, depart¬ 
ment or departments. The operatives 
employed on those machines or in 
those departments will be “played oft,” 
i.e., temporarily stopped without notice 
and without compensation in lieu of 
notice, provided that an employee 
“ played oft “ for a period longer than 
seven days may leave the Company’s 
service on intimation of his intention 
to do so, without any further notice. 
The employees so “ played oft “ are 
not to be considered as dismissed from 
service, but are temporarily unem¬ 
ployed and will not be entitled to wages 
during such unemployment, except to 
the extent mentioned in Order 13-A. 
Such employees will be given the first 
chance of work again on the resump«* 
tion of work on such machines or 
departments. 
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MiUuwners* Draft 


New Order 

In the event of a stoppage of machinery due to a 
breakdown or stoppage of the power supply 
daring working hoarSf the operatives a^ected 
shall be informed, as soon as practicable, when 
work n)ill he resumed and whether they are to 
remain or leave the mill. The period of 
detention in the mill shall not ordinarily 
exceed one hour after the commencement of 
the stoppage or breakdown. If the period of 
detention does not exceed one hour, operatives 
so detained shall not be paid for the period of 
detention. If the period of detention in the 
mill exceeds one hour, operatives co detained 
shall be entitled to receive wages for the whole 
of the time during which they are detained in 
the mill as a result of the stoppage. Operatives 
.shall not be paid during the period of any 
breakdown or stoppage when they are not 
detained in the Mill. 


14. The service of any operative drawing a 

monthly wage may be terminated on one 
month’s notice or on payment of one month’s 
wage in lieu of notice. Any operative 
drawing wages on a daily earning basis mav 
be dismissed on one month’s notice or 26 
days’ earnings (computed on the average 
earnings of such operative for the month last 
passed) in lieu of notice. 

15. Any operative desirous of leaving the 

Company’s service shall, on the last day of 
the month, or, if that day be a holiday, on 
the day previous, give one month’s notice to 
the Head of the Department concerned. 
The wages due to such an operative must be 
paid within three days after the expiry of 
the notice ; if more than 20 pt i cei 1. of the 
operatives in a department give notices 
simultanf ously, the period of three dnvs to 
be extended to one week. If any permanent 
operative leaves without such notice he shell 
forfeit the whole oi part of the ^^agcs due to 
him for the month at the discretion of the 
Manager by way of liquidated damages. 


No corresponding rule framed by the Mill- 
owners* Association, but they stated in May 
1928 that they had no objection to unclaimed 
wages being made available to operatives at 
any time on sufficient identification. 


16. Each Jobber will be deemed to have know¬ 
ledge of the rules under the Indian Factories 
Act as regards the employment of women 
and children and will be personally 
responsible to see those Rules are not 
infringed. 


Committee t Draft 

I3-A. In the event of a stoppage of any 
machine or department under Order 13 
during working hours, the operatives 
affected shall be informed, as soon as 
practicable, when work will be 
resumed and whether they are to 
remain or leave the mill. The period 
of detention in the mill shall not 
ordinarily exceed one hour after the 
commencement of the stoppage. 
If the period of detention does not 
exceed one hour, operatives so 
detained shall not be paid for the 
period of detention. If the period of 
detention in the mill exceeds one hour, 
operatives so detained shall be entitled 
to receive wages for the whole of the 
limeduiin.g which they are detained 
in the mill as a result of the stoppage. 
In the case of piece-W'orkers, the 
average daily earnings for the previous 
month shall be taken to be the wages 
for 10 hours. 

14. The service of any operative may be 
terminated by 14 days* notice or by 
pa\mentof 13 days’ wage* in lieu of 
notice. If he draws wage's on a piece 
rate Hsl^, the 13 days’ wages shall 
be computed on the average daily 
earning'? of such operative for the 
previous calendar month. 

15 Any opeiative cleshous of leaving the 
Company’s service shall give 14 days’ 
notice to the Head of the Department 
conteinecl. The wages due to such an 
operative must, if possible, be paid on 
tht day the notice expires and in any 
case within three clays after the expiry 
of the notice. If any permanent 
open'live leaces without notice, he 
shall bi liable to (oifeit b\ way of 
liquidate d damages at the disc rc lion of 
the Manager the whole or pail of the 
wages clue to him for the 14 days 
immediately piku to his so leaving, 
provided that no such order of for¬ 
feiture shall be passed without giving 
the operative an opportunity of being 
heard, if he is present or his attendance 
can be procured without undue diffi¬ 
culty. 

15-A. Any w'ages due to an operative but not 
paid on account of their being un¬ 
claimed will he paid by the Company at 
any time on their being claimed by 
tbe operative or his legal representa¬ 
tives, subject to the operative being 
sufficiently identified. 

16. (Omitted in view of Standing Order 20). 
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Milkmen Draft 

17. Any operative who is adjudged by the 17. 
Manager on examination of the man, if 
present,* and of the facts to be guilty of 
misconduct is liable to be summarily dis¬ 
missed without notice, or, ut the Manager’s 
discretion, to be fined. 

The following acts or omissions will be 
treated as misconduct, namely,— 

(a) insubordination or disobedience 
whether alone or in combination with 
another or others to a superior or to 
the Manager ; 

(U) striking work either singly oi with other 
operatives without giving one month’s 
previous notice ; 

(c) inciting whilst on the premises any 
operative to strike woik without giving 
one month’s previous notice ; 

(J) habitual breach of any rules for the 
maintenance and running of any 
depaitment and maintaining its 
cleanliness ; and 
(e) tlv ft. 


’ Operniivcs will ordinarily be fined aftei 18. 

h ‘ing heard (but tlu* acts on beingrepcated 
or in any gross case may be treated as 
misconduct under Order 17) for anv of 
the following offences, namely,— 

(o) absence without leave for more than 
three days w'ithout sufficient cause, 

(h) negligence in work or neglect of woik; 

(c) smoking on the mill premises except in 
places wliere smoking is permitted ; 

(d) entering or le<iving or attempting to 
enter or leave the mill premises except 
by the gate pro\ ided for that purpose; 

(c) habitual late attendance ; 

(/) absence without leaAc without sufficient 
cans'' from anpointed w’oik in the mill; 

Cy) quarrelling or behaving in a noisy 
or obnoxious manner or doing anything 
likely to cause a breach of the peac e, and 
(A) taking bribes from or giving bribes to 
any other operative or person employed 
in the mill, or from or to any oihci 
person having dealings with the Company 
as a motive or reward for doing or 
omitting to do ai.y act, the performance 
or omission whereof would be prejudicial 
to the interests of the Company. 


CommUtee*8 Drift 

Any operative who is adjudged by the 
Manager on examination of the man, 
if present, and of the facts to be guilty 
of niisconduct is liable to be sum¬ 
marily dismissed without notice, or at 
the Manager’s discretion, to be fined. 
The following a« ts or omissions among 
other things justifying summary 
dismissal under the ordinary law of 
Master and Servant, will be treated 
as misconduct, namely,— 

(o) wilful Insubordination or dis¬ 
obedience whether alone or in 
combination w'ith anothei or others 
to any lawdul and rea.sonable order 
of a superior or of the manager ; 

(A) striking work either singly or 
with other operatives without 
giving 14 days’ previous notice ; 

(c) inciting whilst on the premises 
any operative to strike work without 
giving 14 days* previous notice ; 

(d) habitual breach of any rules for 
the maintenance and running of 
any department and maintaining its 
cleanliness; and 

(e) theft, fraud or dishonesty in 
connection with the Company’s 
business or properly. 

Operatives will ordinarily be fined after 
being heard (but the acts on being 
repealed or in any gross case may be 
treatc d as misconduct under Order 17) 
for any of the following offences 
namely.— 

(a) absence without leave for more than 
three days without sufficient cause ; 
(h) negligence in work or neglect of 
work; 

(c) smoking on the mill premises 
except in places where smoking 
is permitted ; 

(d) entering or leaving or attempting 
to enter or leave the mill premises 
except by the gate provided for 
that purpose ; 

(e) habitual late attendance; 

(/) absence without leave or without 
other sufficient excuse from 
appointed work in the mill; 

(?) quarrelbngor behaving in a noisy or 
obnoxious manner or doing anything 
likely to cause a breach of the peace ; 
(g-A) breach of any rules for the 
maintenance and running of any 
department and maintaining its 
cleanline.ss; and 

(A) taking bribes from or giving bribes 
to any other operative or person 
employed in the mill, or from or to 
any other person having dealings 
with the Company as a motive or 
reward for doing or omitting to do 
any act, the performance or omission 
whereof would be prejudicial to 
the interests of the Company. 


MO r 4—4a 
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j Milloumers* Draft 

The total amount of fines inflicted under this 
Rule (18) during any particular month shall 
in no case exceed 2 per cent, of the 
operatives* total earnings for that month. 

Nev) addition io this Rule 

Fines imposed under this rule shall be utilized 
for the welfare work of the Company. 


19. The order and the reasons for fine or dismissal 
of any operative shall be in writing and shall 
be dated and signed in the c^se of a fine by 
the Head of the Department concerned, and 
in case of dismissal by the Manager, and 
shall,in the event of a fine, state the amount. 
A copy of such order, if demanded, should 
be supplied to the operative. 


20. Each Overseer, Jobber or Muccadum will be 

personally held responsible for the proper 
and faithful observance of the special rules 
made under the Factories Act and posted in 
the mill, particularly regarding the employ¬ 
ment and working of women and children 
under him. 

21. A copy of these Orders in the vernacular will 

be handed to each operative when engaged, 
and he shall accept work at the Mill on the 
understanding that he has read these Orders 
and agrees to abide by them. 


Corresponds to Order 4 above 


Committees Draft 

The total amount of fines inflicted undet 
this Order 18 during any particular 
month shall in no caie exceed 2 per 
cent, of the operatives* total earnings 
for that month. 

All fines imposed under this Order will 
be credited to a Welfare Fund and 
utilised for such benefit or benefits to 
the operatives as the Company may 
determine. 

No fine shall be inflicted by an officer 
lower than the Head of the 
Department in which the operative 
fined is employed. 

19. The order and the reasons for fine or 

dismissal of any operative shall be in 
writing and shall be dated and signed 
in the case of a fine by the Head of 
the Department concerned, and in 
case of dismissal by the Manager, and 
shall, in the event of a fine, state 
the amount. .A copy of such order 
should, in the case of a dismissal, be 
supplied to the operative concerned, 
unless it is impract’cablc to do 
so, and in the case of a line should be 
supplied if demanded by the operative 
concerned. Any operative aggrieved 
by any such order of the Head of a 
Department can appeal to the 
Manager, and any order of the latter 
is appealable to the Managing Agents 
under the provisions of Order 3. 

20. Same as the Millowners' Draft. 


21. A copy of these Orders, or of the Orders 

as altered under Rule 22, in the 
vernacular will be handed to each 
operative when engaged, and he shall 
accept work at the Mill on the under¬ 
standing that he has read the said 
Orders and agrees to abide by them. 

22. The Company will not rescind, add to, 

or otherwise alter these Orders 
unless— 

(1) at least two months’ clear notice of 
the proposed rescission, addition or 
other alteration has been posted up 
in the vernacular and a copy of the 
same forwarded to the Millowners* 
Association; 

(2) objections or suggestions, if any, 
put forward by the operatives or 
their representatives within one 
month after the posting up of the 
notice have been considered by the 
Company; 
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Millowners* Draft 


New Or<(er regarding compulsory purchase of 
damaged Cloth. 

The Company shall he entitled to debit a 
weaver*s wages with the cost of cloth damaged 
hy the negligence of the weaver concerned. 
The piece or pieces damaged shall become the 
Property of the weaver. The decision to 
debit the wages of a weaver with the cost of 
damaged cloth under this rule shall be made 
by an officer of the Company not lou^r in 
rank than an Assistant Weaving Master. 


4 ^ 

Committee*s Jrejt 

(3) the Millowners* Association has 
signified its assent in wi iting to the 
proposal, or to any modification 
thereof; and 

(4) the said alteration, in the form 
finally approved by the Millowners* 
Association, has been posted up in 
the vernacular for the information 
of the operatives of the Company, 
not less than fourteen days prior to 
its being given effect to. 

Upon substantial compliance with the 
above conditions, the said alterations 
shall be binding on the operatives as if 
originally incorporated in these Orders: 

Provided that nothing in the foregoing 
part of this rule will preclude the 
Company from— 

(a) making any such alteration with 
effect from an earlier time than is 
required by the above provisions, 
with the consent of the operatives 
or their representatives and with the 
approval of the Millowners* Associa¬ 
tion, or 

(b) making by-laws or rules, not in¬ 
consistent with the Standing Orders, 
for the maintenance or running of 
any Departments, maintaining 
cleanliness or other similar matters 
of internal administration. 

This Order as tentatively proposed by the 
Committee. 

The Company shell not be entitled to 
debit a weaver’s waircs with the cost of 
doth damaged by his negligence, unless 
he elects to take it over on those terms. 
Otherwise the Company may deduct 
from his wages an amount correspond¬ 
ing to the estimated loss caused to it by 
such negligence, provided that, if the 
proposed deduction exceed* the sum of 
Rs. or the weaver disputes the 

damage being due to his negligence, 
the deduction shall not be made by an 
officer of the Company low'er in rank than 
an Assistant Weaving Master. If the 
latter officer directs a deduction of 
Rs. or over, and the weaver 

disputes his liability to pay the same, 
there shall be a joint examination of 
the damaged cloth by such officer of the 
Company as the Manager appoints and 
a representative of the weavers, who 
may be either an employee of the 
Company or an official of a registered 
Trade Union. If they agree in their 
decision, the Manager shall accept 
their decision. If they disagree, and 
there is no independent person to 
whom the Manager and the weavers* 
representative agree to refer the 
dispute, the Manager shall decide 
what amount (if any) shall be deduct¬ 
ed from the weaver’s wages. 
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Ind^x Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Foreign 

Countries* 

Variations during 1928 

It is proposed to deal in this article with the movement of official index 
numbers of wholesale prices during 1928 for certain countries for which 
information is available, although it must be remembered that the index 
Nos. for the various countries are not strictly comparable owing to the 
differences in the (1) base periods, (2) number, selection and grouping 
of commodities and (3) methods of construction. 

AUSTOALIA (MELBOURNE) 

The Melbourne wholesale prices Index No. on base 1911 -= 1000, 
fluctuated between 1829 and 1^0 during the first four months, thereafter 
declined steadily to 1735 in November and was 1760 in December 1928. 
As compared with 1927, the general index No. declined by 25 points to 
1792 owing to a fall in all the groups except “ Jute, leather, etc.,’’ Building 
materials and Chemicals which recorded a rise. Of the monthly variations 
in individual groups, meat showed an appreciable fall from 2211 in January 
to 1797 in December. Agricultural produce, etc., and Groceries stood at 
1860 and 1728 respectively in January and were 1717 and 1695 respectively 
in December. The following table shows the monthly index numbers for 
the individual groups :— 


Index numbers of wholesale prices in Australia for the year 1928 

(1911 1000) 


Groups 

No. of 
items 

Average 
for 1927 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Metals and coal 

14 

l.%2 

1,928 

1,922 

1,917 

1,919 

1,916 

Jute, leather, etc. 

10 

1,650 

1,836 

1,849 

1,912 

1,916 

1,844 

Agricultural produce, etc. 

16 

1,826 

1,860 

1,774 

1,710 

1,738 

1,743 

Dairy produce 

9 

1,823 

1,721 

1.683 

1,651 

1.761 

1,818 

Groceries 

I 21 

1,724 

1,728 

' 1,710 1 

1,715 

1,70^ 

1,715 

Meat 

5 

2,111 

2,211 

2,197 1 

2,289 

2,246 1 

1,970 

Building materials 

10 

1,624 

1,709 

1.718 1 

1,739 

1.745 i 

1,732 

Chemicals 

7 

1,866 

1,904 

1,945 1 

1,945 

1,929 

1,934 

All Groups .. 

i 92 

1,817 

1 

1,860 : 

1,829 I 

1 

1,830 

1,844 

1,810 


Groups 

June 

July 

August 

Septem¬ 

ber 

Octo¬ 

ber 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Average 
for 1928 

Metals and coal 

1,916 

1,914 

1,914 

1.914 

1,910 

1,889 

1,889 

1.912 

Jute, leather, etc. 

1,796 

1.803 

1,685 

1,659 

1,651 

1,676 

1,742 

1,781 

Agricultural produce, etc. 

1,746 

1.728 

1,682 

1,678 

1,684 

1,657 

1,717 

1,726 

Dairy produce 

1.7% 

1,777 

1.745 

1,769 

1,751 

1.755 1 

1,791 

1,751 

Groceries 

i l,706i 

1,707! 

1,700 

1,701 

1,693 

1,704 

1,695 

1,707 

Meat 

1 2.041 

1,973 

1,902 

1,881 

1,822 

1,847 

1,797 

2,015 

Building materials 

! 1,742 

1.746 

1,756 

1,762 

1,763 

1,755 

1,762 

1.744 

Chemieds 

1.934 

1,909 

1,909 

1,909 

1,909 

1.909 

1,942 

1,923 

AH Groups .. 

i 1.807 

' 1 

1,795 

1,751 

1,746 

1,737 

1 

1,735 

1,760 

1,792 


*An article on wholesale prices Index numbers in Bombay during 1928 was published on 
pages 540-41 of the February 1929 issue of the Labour Gazette, 
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BELGIUM 

The wholesale pric« index number published by the Winistere de 
L’Industrie Du Travail, Brussels, on base April 1914= 10&, declined 
steadily from 851 in January to 830 in September but subsequently 
advanced sharply to 855 in December. The annual average for 1928 was 
843 as against 847 for the previous year. As compared with 1927, there was 
an increase in 8 groups and a decrease in the remaining 9 groups. 
Foodstuffs cheapened by 59 points to 879 and Metallurgical products by 

7 points to 791. Chemicals varied between 690 and 704 during the first 

8 months but recorded a sharp advance towards the end of the year. 
Textiles and Building materials stood at 1124 and 734 respectively in 1928 
as against 1072 and 668 respectively in the preceding year. The table 
below shows the changes in the monthly index Nos. for the different 
groups :— 

Index numbers of wholesale prices in Belgium for the year 1928 

(\pn\ 1914 1(0) 


Cjtc iri of comm<cJilus 

N( ejf 

1^ rns* 

I \vf ran 
j(or 19z7 

)ip Jir\ 

} (( ru ji \ 

Vlirch 

1 Al nl 


r <.>oc]‘'tuffs 

K) 

9>h 


873 


^95 

914 

Pud 

4 

1 89? 

8!4 

817 

Sll 

811 

827 

C al t ir c n<l tit riNatis s 

> 

i 401 

I !?3 

1 046 

, 1080 

1 083 

1 101 

Mttdlliirj^Kil products 

15 

798 

771 

780 

' 773 

7/2 1 

783 

Pilioleum 

7 

1 CO 


0|6 

911 

902 

864 

Potter) 

Hi 

<'^(1 

> 0 

821 

1 821 

821 1 

821 

Cilabs 

2 

496 

(84 

484 

' 484 

484 1 

484 

C hf nucals 

12 

701 

691 


. 701 

703 

703 

ChtiTiKdl fertilisers 

4 

6*:>0 


630 

613 

605 

585 

I ali» 

7 

852 

m 

771 

' 795 

7^7 

813 

I cMilts 

21 

! (7. 

1 164 

1 183 

. 1 177 

1 !75 1 

I 147 

Building mate rial 

13 

()()« 

707 

. 71^^ 

< 71) 

731 1 

733 

Rcsinou products 

2 

1 155 

! 1)4 

1 1 117 

1 1,064 

IC15 1 

965 

Skins and Lcnllitr 

9 

”68 

961 

9C0 

' 935 

938 

914 

To^iacco 

1 

7>4 1 

7)0 

, 750 

1 750 

750 , 

750 

Paper 

1 1 

1 145 ' 

1 067 

1 1095 

1 1,168 

1 io8 1 

1,168 

Rubber (Ra\ ) 

' 1 

548 1 


1 280 

1 257 

180 

1% 

Gen ral Index (a!) goodb).. 

1 I2R 

«4- 

951 

1 848 

1 848 

1 

844 


Croups of commoditic s 

luiu 

1 [ul\ 

1 

1 

\ui U^t 

^rptfm- 

Ixr 

Oct- 

ober 

Novem 

her 

Dt cm 
ber 

. Average 

1 for 1928 

Foodstuffs 

899! 87 

850 

857 

882 

865 

854 

1 879 

Fuel 

827 82. 

822 

827 

835 

835 

848 

825 

Coal tar and derivatives 


1 040 

1 028 


msz 

902 

849 

1,018 

Metallurgical products 

786 

783 

793 

803 

804 

813 

825 

791 

Petroleum 

'mm 

905 

912 

936 

936 

936 

938 

918 

Pottery 

821 

834 

834 

849 


874 

898 

84U 

Glass 

484 

484 

484 

484 

484 

659 

679 

515 

Chemicals 

mm 



711 

716 

724 

746 


Chemical fertilisers 

591 

585 

592 

596 

613 

643 

650 


Fats 


779 

778 


767 

775 

! 765 

783 

Textiles 

1.141 

1,139 





■i!£a 

1,124 

Building materials 

733 

733 

733 

741 


749 

782 

734 

Resinous products 

Skins and Leather 

971 

992 

965 

959 

%2 

1,046 

1,115 

1,024 

912 

mm 

930 

918 

8% 

885 

877 

921 

Tobacco 

mim 

750 

750 

795 

795 

795 

795 

765 

Paper 

1.168 

1.168 

1,168 

U68 

1,168| 

1,168 

1,168 

1,154 

Rubber (Raw) 

mm 

msi 

203 

187 

198' 

191 

193 

221 

General Index (allgoods).. 

844 

841 

831 


835 

847 

mm 

843 
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CANADA 

Tlie Donytiion Bureau of statistics wholesale prices index No., on the 
basis of av^erage 1913 prices = 100, declined from 151'3 in January to 
1467 in December, the maximum (153*2) being reached in April. 
Vegetable products advanced by about 12 points to 169*7 in the first four 
months but rapidly fell thereafter to 141*5 in December. On the other 
hand, “ Animals and their products fell by about 8 points to 138*2 in 
May 1928, then rose to a maximum of 161*4 in September and were 150 
in December. The Index No. for “ Fibres, textiles and textile 
products ” which had suddenly increased to about 172 towards the close of 
1927 gradually recovered to about 163 at the end of 1928. The changes 
in the remaining 5 groups included in the index were within narrow limits. 
The monthly index numbers for the individual groups are set out in the 
table below :— 


Index numbers of wholesale prices in Canada for the year 1928 

(Average 1913 prices—100) 


Gioiip*. 

No ol 
■f s 

1 

1 

1 

hinuary 

FcLruarN 

March 

\piil 

Ma> 

Vf'oielaMc products (gram 

1 






fruits, clc.).. 

67 


157-7 

158-2 

164-? 

169*7 

168-6 

Animals and ihcir products 
Fibres, textiles and textile 

50 

1 

146*1 

143-4 

l‘H-9 

140-4 

138-2 

products .. 

Wood, wood products and 

28 

1 

1 

171-0 

170-0 

170 8 

167-4 

168-4 

paper 

21 

1 

154*4 1 

; 154 5 

1551 

! 155-2 

156-0 

Iron and it& products 
Non-ftrrous metals «nd 

26 

1 

i 

141-7 1 

1 

1 142-1 

! 1 

141-7 

! 141-5 

141-7 

their products 
Non-metallic minerals and 

15 


95-0 1 

1 

94*3 , 

94-2 

94-3 

f'5-7 

their products 

Chemicals and allied 

16 

1 

1 

170-2 1 

1 

170-2 

170 1 

169-6 

’<.9*9 

products .. ..! 

13 

I 

151-0 

150-^ 1 

150-3 ^ 

149-9 

•30-0 

Total index .. 

236 

1 

i. 

151-3 i 

i 

1 150-8 , 

1 ' 

152 8 

153-2 

152-9 


GlOUfv 

[une 

July 

August 

Scptcinbt i 

Octobei 

N V em¬ 
ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Vecjetdble products (grains. 








fruits, etc.).. 

158-6 

152-0 

147-7 

144-2 

145*9 

143*3 

141-5 

Animals and their products 

141-3 

147-4 

152-2 

161*4 

158*6 

156*4 

150-0 

Fibres, textiles and textile 








products .. 

168-4 

169-3 

166-4 

163-2 

163-5 

163-2 

163*9 

Wood, wood products and 








paper 

1 156-0 

156-0 

156*0 

156-1 

154-4 

154-6 

154*6 

Iron and its products • .. 

! 139-7 

138*4 

138-6 

138-7 

139*4 

140-6 

140*5 

Non-ferrous metals and 

1 





1 


their products .., 

I 96-3 

95-7 

95-8 

95-3 

96*2 

97-7 

97*3 

Non-metallic minerals 








and their products 

' 170*6 

170-6 

171-7 

172*3 

172*3 

172*3 

172*5 

Chemicals and allied' 







products •. 

148*9 

148-9 

148-9 

148*9 

148*7 

147*8 

147*4 

Total index •. 

150-2 

149-6 

149-1 

149*7 

150*2 

148-6 

146*7 
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CHINA (SHANGHAI) 

The wholesale prices index 
Bureau of Markets, Shanghai averaged 160*7 in 1928 as compared with 
170*4 in the previous year. The monthly index No. varied between 
164*5 in May and 156*2 in September. Cereals were highest (168*9) in 
May and then fluctuated between 149*7 in September and 160*1 in 
November, “ Other food products ” declined while the Metals and 
Miscellaneous groups fell till August and September respectively but 
recovered somewhat at the end of the year. The following table shows 
the changes in the monthly index Nos. for the individual groups :— 


No. compiled by the Minis V of Finance, 


Index numbers of wholesale prices in China (Shanghai) for the year 1928 
(February 1913—1(X)) 


Groups 

No. of 1 
items 1 

Average 
for 1927 

fanuar/ 

1 

^February March 

1 1 

April 

May 

Cereuls 

1 14 i 

I71-I 

155*8 

161*7 

! 

165*7 

164*6 

168*9 

Other food products 

26 , 

176 *4 

lo*3 

178-3 i 

174*6 

177*4 

177*5 

Textiles 

27 ' 

146-2 

148*5 

I 149-2 j 

149*7 

148*7 

j 

150*1 

Metals . . 1 

11 

197 1 

^78*4 

i 177-4 

172*2 j 

170*5 

172*3 

Miscellaneous goods— t 
(i) Fuelo .. ..j 

12 

173*3 

158*3 

155-8 ^ 

155*3 

153*5 

134*2 

Ui) Building materials. J 

14 

164 4 

U.V2 ( 

158*9 1 

156*6 

156*3 

151*9 

(tit) Industrial materia Isj 

21 

162*8 

164*3 

160*3 1 

161*7 

161*2 

'*2*3 

(ic) Sundries 

22 

143 2 

145*8 

145*4 

146*1 

146*0 

M5*8 

All Miscellaneous 

69 

161*0 

157*6 1 

1 

155*1 ' 

154*9 , 

154*2 

{>3*5 

General Average 

147 

170 4 1 

163*1 j 

161-3 ! 

163*4 

163*1 

164*5 


CjroU|/o 

|unc 

Julv 

Aiipusi 

Septem- 

bii 

Octo¬ 

ber 

' Novem- 
' ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

_ 

.Average 
lor 1928 

Cereals .. .. | 

158-2 

157*6 

154*1 

149-7 

159*71 160*1 

160*0 

159*7 

Other food productb 

175*1 

174*7 

172 4 

171*1 

168*3 

168*5 

168*4 

173*5 

Textiles 

148*2 

149*1 

146*2 

145*8 

147*0 

146 5 

148*3 

148*1 

Metals .. .. 1 

Miscellaneous goods— 

166*0 

163*3 

161*1 

164*4 

151*6 

166*4 

156*7 

167*1 

158*6 

167*9 

' 159*0 

168*9 

155*2 

(i) Fuels .. 

153*0 

152*4, 

154*1 

(a) Building matetials.. 

150*2 

147*5 

149*9 

148*5 

152*8 

155*3 

154*9 

153*7 

(lit) Industrial materials 

161*7 

160*1 

160*2 

157*4 

158-4 

142-9 

158*4 

159*2 

160*4 

(ir) Sundries .J 

146*1 

146*1, 

145*4 

143*4 

143*5 

146*2 

145*2 

All Miscellaneous 

I52*7( 

151*5' 152 4 

150*2 

152*7 

153 9 

154*8 

153*6 

General Average 

I60*0j 

159*2| 

157*2 

156*2 

158*8 

159*2 

159*9 

160*7 


EGYPT (CAIRO) 

The wholesale prices Index Nos., on base Ist January 1913 to Slst 
July 1914 = 100 published in the Monthly Agricultural and Economic 
Statistics issued by the Statistical Department of Giiro, vari^ between 
J14 in January and 129 in November, the annual average being 120 for 
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1928 as agaiw 121 for the preceding year. The general Index Nos. for 
the twelve n^fiths ended December 1928 are as follows :— 


Index nmnbers of wholesale prices in Egypt (Cairo) for the year 1928 
(Base : Average prices from 1st January 1913 to 31 st July 1914=100) 


— 

Average for 
1927 

January 

Februarv 

March 

April 

Ma> 

General Index Numbf r 

121 

114 ! 

1 

114 

116 

120 

117 


— 

June 

laiy 

August 

Stp^cm- 

ber 

Octo¬ 

ber 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decern- Average 
ber foi 1928 

General Index Numb< r 

; 

117 

119 

120 

126 

<T 

126 120 


FRANCE 

The wholesale prices Index Nos. of the Statistique Generale De La 
France, Paris, on base fu!y 1914=100, increased from 620 in January to 
646 in May and thereafter fluctuated between 630 in August and 639 in 
November. The annual average (634) was only 4 points higher as 
compared with the preceding year. The movements in Foodstuffs were 
more or less similar to those of the general average and the slight rise in 
the twelve-monthly average for this group was due to the comparatively 
high prices of “ Sugar, coffee and cocoa ” up to September 1928 and 
partially also to the sharp rise in animal foods towards the end of the year. 
Vegetable foods advanced very rapidly during the first half of the year 
but the group average for the year was about the same as for 1927, The 
index number for Industrial materials varied between 680 in April and 
671 in September though the indices for all the 3 sub-groups included in it 
showed wider ranges of variation. The following table gives the index 
Nos. for the various groups included in the index :— 

Index numbers of wholesale prices in France for the year 1928 


(July 1914- 100) 


Groups 

No. of 
items 

Average for 
1927 

jjanu.iry 

1 

February 

March 

1 April 

May 

Vegetable foods ..' 

1 

! 8 

608 1 

1 

568 

i 

568 

608 

626 

670 

Animal foods .. 

8 

533 

513 

527 

549 : 

515 

515 

Sugar, coffee, and cocoa .. 

4 

644 1 

627 

639 

661 

669 

692 

Food-stuffs (general) 

20 1 

584 1 

1 556 

564 

593 

588 

610 

Minerals and metals 

7 

636 1 

i 591 

575 

589 

589 i 

593 

Textiles 

6 

715 

733 

750 

759 

775 

764 

Miscellaneous.. 

12 1 

666 

693 

686 

675 

678 

677 

Industrial materials 

(general) .. 

25 

671 

676 

673 

674 

680 

677 

General Index (allgoods).. 

45 

630 

620 

622 

636 

637 

646 
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Index numbers of wholesale prices in France for the yea^H928^contd. 

_ (July 1914=-100)_ 


i 




1 

i 1 


V 

Average 

Groups 

June 

July 

August 

ISeptem- 
1 her 

Octo- ’Novem¬ 
ber ' ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

for the 
yeir 





1 




1928 

Vegetable foods .. i 

640 I 

616 

579 

,~587~| 

597 

601 

590 i 

604 

Animal foods .. 

527 

524 

524 

‘ 543 1 

550 

580 

579 1 

537 

Sugar, coffee and cocoa .. 

692 ! 

721 

693 

707 

625 

614 

607 

662 

Food-stufis (general) 

602 

597 

576 

590 

583 

595 

589 

587 

Minerals and metals 

584 

584 

584 

t 594 

596 

613 

609 ’ 

592 

Textiles 

770 

766 

' 765 

t 739 

' 749 

761 

762 

758 

Miscellaneous.. 

Industrial materials 

666 

671 

j 682 

' 675 

1 

' 672 

1 

668 

673 

676 

(general) 

672 

673 

j 678 

671 

672 

678 

679 

675 

General Index (all goods).. 

639 

637 

1 630 

633 

. 630 

639 

i 637 

634 


GERMANY 

The wholesale prices Index number of the Federal Statistical office, on 
the base 1913 100, showed a tendency to rise till July (141 *6) but it was 

practically steady at about 140 during the last four months. Agricultural 
products varied between 130*1 in February and 137*6 in August. 
“ Industrial materials and semi-finished goods showed very little varia¬ 
tion while “ Industrial finished goods ’ advanced from 156*1 in January 
to 159*6 in July and were nearly steady at that level till the close of the 
year. The table below gives the index numbers for the various groups 
and sub-groups included in the index :— 


Index numbers of wholesale prices in Geimany for the year 1928 

(1913 100) _ 


Groups of commodities 

/Average 

1927 

lauUc 

Foodstuffs of vegetable 



origin 

153-8 

144*( 

Cattle 

111-5 

102-1 

Foodstuffs of animal oniun 

142*9 

146 i 

Fodder 

146*1 

140-9 

Total agricultural products 

137*8 

132-2 

Provisions 

129*2 

130 0 

Coal 

129*2 

130*8 

Iron 

125*0 

126*0 

Metals 

107*5 

105*9 

Textiles 

153*1 

159 0 

Hides and leather 

133*6 

16; 9 

Chemicals 

124*2 

125 7 

Artificial fertilisers ..' 

83*3 

81*9 

Oils and fats .. 

125*8 

114*8 

Rubber 

47*1 

48*3 

Paper-making materials 



and paper .. 

150*1 

151*5 

Building materials 

1580 

157*6 

Total industrial materials 



and semi-finished goods’ 

131*9 

134*4 

Producers* goods 

130*2 

134-4 

Consuiners* goods 

160*2 

172*5 

Total industrial finished 



goods 

147*3 

156*1 

Genera] Index (all goods) , 

137*6 

138*7 


Tebruarv 

March 

Ap nl 

May 

June 

140-' 

146*4 

153*6 

155 5 

152*5 

102 . 

100*3 

99*7 

105*3 

114*6 

142*.-< 

138*6 

133*0 

131-7 

126*3 

141*0 

148*1 

158*2 

161*9 

159*5 

130 1 

131-3 

133*5 

135*9 

136*0 

129*7 

133*8 

136*3 

139*6 

1-38*7 

130*7 

130*5 

127*9 

131 4 

131*4 

I26*r 

126*6 

126*2 

127*9 

128*4 

104 0 

103*4 

103*8 

104*4 

104*6 

158*6 

161*5 

164*8 

167*1 

164*4 

160*3 

156*5 

159*9 

156*2 

150*5 

125*7 

125*6 

125*7 

125*8 

125*8 

82*4 

82*5 

82*5 

82*0 

82*3 

112*6 

1 111*6 

115*0 

118*1 

120*4 

40*3 

33*0 

25*3 

25*3 

27*2 

149*7 

148*9 

148*2 

148*3 

150*7 

158*0 

157*5 

158*2 

160*0 

160*9 

133*6 

133*5 

133*8 

135*3 

135*0 

135*4 

135*9 

136*1 

136*4 

, 137*0 

172*9 

173*4 

173*9 

175*0 

175*8 

156*8 1 

157*3 

157*6 

158*4 

, 159*1 

137*9 : 

138-5 

139*5 

141*2 

141*3 
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Index nimJf,ers of wholesale prices in Germany for the year 1928 


(1913 = 100 ) 


Groups of commodilics 

July 

August 

September 

! 

j October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Average 

for 1928 

1 

Foodstuffs of vegetable 
origin 

149*6 

144*5 

134*4 

1 131-5 

127*0 

126*1 

142*2 

Cattle 

114*6 

120*4 

119*0 

119*3 

118*9 

118*3 

111*3 

Foodstuffs of animal origin 

135*2 

142*4 

149*4 

155*1 

164*2 

162*4 

144*0 

Fodder 

154*6 

149*0 

139*3 

139*9 

138*8 

137*0 

147*4 

Total ajgricultural products 

136*6 

137*6 

134*2 

134*8 

135*2 

134*1 

134*3 

Provisions 

137*7 

135*5 

131*0 

j 129-0 

127*6 

121*6 

132*8 

Coal 

132*0 

133*1 

133*3 

135*1 

j 

1.35*3 

136*7 

132*3 

Iron 

128*2 

128-1 

127*9 

! 127-8 

127*9 

128*0 

127*5 

Metals 

104*0 

104*5 i 

105*4 

I 107-0 

109*2 

110*2 

105*5 

Textiles 

165*3 

159*3 

154*6 

: 152*3 

j 

151*8 

153*5 

159*4 

Hides and leather 

152*6 

150*9 

149*1 

145*1 

141*9 

1 143*2 1 

152*8 

Chemicals .. .. i 

126*5 

126*7 

126*7 j 

127*3 

1 127*1 

127*1 

126*3 

Artificial fertilisers 

77*9 

79*6 

80*7 

82*0 

83*3 

84*2 

81*8 

Oils and fats .. 

122*1 

124*1 

125*3 

126*5 

128*8 

128*3 

120*6 

Rubber 

27*5 

27*5 

25*0 

25*7 

25*3 

25*3 

29*6 

Paper-making materials 

and paper .. 

150*8 

151*1 

151*4 

151*6 

151*9 

151*2 

150*4 

Building materials 

160*8 

160*0 

159*6 

159*2 

159*1 

158*3 

159*1 

Total industrial materials 
and semi-finished goods 

135*1 

134*3 

133*5 

133*4 

133*5 1 

134*1 

134*1 

Producers’goods 

137*6 

137*9 

138*2 

138*6* 

138*5 1 

1 

138*2 

137*0 

Consumers’ goods 

176*1 

175*8 

175*6 

176*1 

176*1 i 

175*6 

174*9 

Total industrial finished 
goods 

159*6 

159*5 

159*5 

160*0 

i 

159-9 i 

159*5 

158*6 

General Index (all goods) 

141*6 

141*5 

139*9 

140*1 

140-3 j 

139*9 

140*0 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Board of Trade wholesale prices Index number on the basis of 
average 1913 == 100, opened the year at 141 '1, reached its maximum 
(143 *6) in May and, after the turning point, steadily declined to 137 ‘6 in 
^ptember and was 138’3 in December. The index number for the food 
group, which was throughout higher than the general index, was highest 
(159*3) in May and lowest (147*5) in September. In the case of the 
iron-foods group, the range of variation was very small and the annual 
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average was I ‘8 points less than in 1927. As compared wjfh the previous 
year, “ Iron and steel ’* and “ other metals and minerals ” recorded a 
decrease of about 8 points while cotton and other textiles were higher 
by about 9 points. The following table shows the changes in the monthly 
index numbers for the various groups :— 


Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United Kingdom for the year 1928 


(Average for 1913 = 100) 


Groups 

No. of 
items 

Average 
for 1927 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Gireals 

17 

152-7 

1)2 1 

151 1 

153*1 

156*3 

158-8 

Meat and fish 

17 

137-5 

143-5 

136-4 

133*2 

138*7 

143-6 

Other foods .. 

19 

165-4 

163-6 

166-5 

170-4 

181-6 

175*4 

Total food .. 

53 

152-0 

153-2 

151-5 

152*0 

158-7 

159*3 

Iron and steel 

24 

119 9 

112-9 

112-9 

113*0 

112-7 

112-3 

Other metals and minerals 

20 

120 9 

113 I j 

1 112-4 

1 

112-0 

1 111*4 

111*7 

Cotton 

16 

154-9 

160-8 

157-2 

163-6 

169*0 

173-1 

Other Textiles 

15 

156 4 1 

1 

1 164-1 

166 8 

168*4 

[ 170*0 

168-8 

Miscellaneous 

22 

142 5 

146-9 

145-9 

144*0 

141*5 

142*6 

Total non-food 

97 

135-7 

134-7 

134*0 

i 134*7 

134-9 

135*4 

1 

All articles .. 

150 

141-4 

' 141-1 

' 140-3 

140*8 

142*9 

143 6 


Groups 

1 June j 

julv 

1 

1 \ugust 

Stptem- 
1 her 

_ 

1 

Octo¬ 

ber 

1 Novem- 
! ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Average 
for the 
year 

' 1928 

Cereals 

1155-0 

|i5ri 

14) 

140*7 

142-0 

143*3 

140*2 

149-1 

Meat and hsh 

146*4 

Il39*6 

142 7 

141*3 

138-4 

i 142*4 

145*3 

140-9 

Other foods ., 

170 9 

167-4 

163 4 

160*1 

164*5 

! 159 1 

158-4 

166-7 

Total food 

157-5 

J52-8 

15U-8 

147*5 

148*3 

148*5 

148-2 ' 

152*3 

Iron and steel 

112*3 

112*0 

111*7 

112*0 

112-2 

112*3 

112 3 

112-3 

Other metals and minerals 

111*7 

110*4 

110*4 

112*1 

113*2 

1 114*1 i 

114-5 

112*2 

Cotton 

171*8 

171*8 

io2 0 

158*1 

160*1 

161*1 

163-6 

164*2 

Other Textiles 

167*4 

167*6 

165-6 

161*9 

158*4 

159*2 

160*2 

164*9 

Miscellaneous 

141*7 

142*9 

143 3 

141*4 

140*9 

138*2 

138-1 

142*3 

Total non-food 

134*9 

134*9 

133-2 

132*4 

132*4 

132*2 

132*7 

133*9 

All articles .. 

142*6 

141*1 1 

139*3 

137*6 

j 

137*9 

137*9 

138*3 

140*3 
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The wholesale prices index number of the Bank of Japan, Tokyo, which 
has for its basis October 1900 prices = 100, was 224‘1 in January, 224'5 
in April, 223 *2 in July, 229 "7 in October and 229 ‘8 in December. The 
annual average for 1928 was 226‘1 as against 224'7 for the previous year 
and 132*3 for 1913. The changes in the monthly index numbers can 
be seen from the table below :— 


The index numbers of wholesale prices in Japan for the year 1928 
(B'.se : October 1900 = 100) 


Month and year 


Average for 1927 
January 1928 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Average for 1928 


General Index 


224-7 

224- 1 
223*9 
223-9 
224 5 
226-9 

225- 3 
223-2 

225- 0 
229 8 
229-7 
229-1 
229-8 

226- 1 


JAVA (BATAVIA) 

The Index number of wholesale prices compiled by the Central Kantoor 
Voor De Statistlek, Weltevreden, on base 1913 average - - 100, showed 
very little change during the year. The variations in the different groups 
except the Miscellaneous group were also slight. The twelve-monthly 
averages for “ imported articles,” “ exported articles ” and ” all articles ” 
were 155, 127 and 149 respectively as compared with 160, 130 and 154 
respectively in the preceding year. The next table gives the monthly 
index numbers for the different groups :— 


Wholesale prices index numbers in Java (Batavia) for the year 1928 


(1913 - 100) 


Groups 

No. of 
items 

Average 

for 1927 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Textiles 

20 

174 

172 

172 

172 

173 

174 

Foodstuffs 

12 

148 

150 

149 

147 

149 

146 

Metals 

12 

149 

140 

140* 

140 

140 

140 

Chemicals 

15 

149 

145 

145 

145 

144 

144 

Miscellaneous.. ..I 

13 

173 

158 

158 

157 

157 

164 

Import Articles 

72 

160 

155 

155 

154 

155 

156 

Export Articles 

20 

130 

130 

129 

132 

133 

132 

General Index 

92 

154 

150 

149 

1 

149 

150 

151 
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Wholesale prices index numbers in Java (Batavia) for the 1928—contd. 


(1913-100) 







Octo¬ 

ber 

If 


Average 

Groups 

lune 

July 

August 

Septem¬ 

ber 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

for the 
year 





1 




1928 

Textile h 

! 174 

173 

172 

' 172 

173 

171 

171 

172 

Foodstu/Ts 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

149 

149 

Metals 

140 

1 140 

140 

141 

142 

143 

143 

141 

Chemicals 

144 

1 143 

143 

142 

142 

143 

143 i 

144 

Misctllantous 

163 

' 165 

160 

164 

164 

167 

167 

162 

Import 'Xrticles 

155 

156 

155 

1 

156 

156 

156 

155 

Export Articles 

129 

1 126 

121 

' 123 

124 

124 

124 

127 

General Index 

150 

' 150 

1 i 

148 

149 

149 

149 

149 

149 


NETHERLANDS 

The wholesale prices index number on base 1913 100, published in 

Maandschrift issued by the Centraal Bureau Voor De Statistiek, fluctuated 
between 150 and 153 in the first half of the year and between 144 and 148 
during the latter half of the year, the twelve-monthly average being 149 
as against 148 in 1927. TTie movements of the food index, which was 
throughout higher than the general average, were also more or less similar 
to those of the general index. The following table gives the monthly 
index figures foi the food group and for all articles :— 


Wholesale prices index numbers tn the Netherlands for the year 1928 




(l«h 

1(0) 





• 

No of 
lcm5» 

1 

\vera n 
fo? 

ycui 1927 

J muai y 

r f bruar> 

March 

April 

Md^ 

Food index 1 

28 


160 

158 

161 

161 

162 

Ctnfiallnd<\ j 

1 48 

1 

MS 

153 

150 

152 

153 

152 




1 

1 






1 

1 Average 



June 

Julj 

ngust 

iSeptcm- 
1 ber 

Octo- 

bir 

iNovtm- 

ber 

Dtctm- 

ber 

1 for the 
year 




1 


1 




1 1928 

1 __ 

Food Index 


16 ^ 

'155 ' 

150 ! 

151 

154 

156 

155 

157 

General Index 


153 

148 1 

144 1 

145 

1 146 1 

148 

148 

.. 1 

149 

1 


NEW ZEALAND 

The wholesale prices index number prepared by the Census and 
Statistics Office, Wellington, on the basis of the average annual aggregate 
expenditure of four chief centres during 1909-13 = 1000 and published 
in the Monthly Abstract of Statistics, fell from 1577 in January to a 
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minimum of J,^50 in April and thereafter recovered to 1573 in December. 
Foodstuffs,^'y.c., fluctuated between 1620 in April and 1749 in November 
and Animal products between 1407 in January and 1471 in August while 
Metals and their products varied between 999 in January and 931 
in November. The remaining groups showed no marked variation during 
the year under review. The monthly Index numbers for the various 
groups are given in the following table :— 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in New Zealand for the year 1926 


(Akverage annual aggregate expenditure for four chief centics, 1909-1913 ~ 1000) 


Groi ps 

Avciage 
for the 
year 1927 

January 

1 

) Fcbriiarv 

1 

1 

1 March 

1 

April 

May 

Foodstuffs, etc., of vege¬ 
table origin 

1,593 

1 1.723 

l,64t) 1 

1 1,644 

1,620 i 

1 

1 

1,624 

Textile marufactures ..! 

2,010 

1,976 

1 

2,000 

' 2.010 

2,011 

2,020 

Wood and wood products 

1,979 

1,964 

l.%5 

I I.%3 

1 

i.%i 

1,959 

Animal products 

1.368 

1.407 

1,410 

1,421 

1.439 1 

1 

1,442 

Metals and their products| 

1,011 

999 

, 999 

912 

960 

m 

Non-mctallic minerals andi 
their products 

1,400 

1,408 

1,384 

l.38'> 1 

1,396 

1,411 

Chemicals and manures .. 

1,171 

1,171 

1,177 


1.IC9 1 

1,163 

All groups 

1,541 , 

1,577 

1,555 

j 

1.550 

1 

1,550 

1,558 


Groups 

J lune 

1 

Jul> 

August 

Septem¬ 

ber 

1 

Octo¬ 

ber 

Novem- 

bei 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Average 
loi the 
vf ar 
1928 

Foodstuffs, etc., of vcge-i 
table origin . J 1,6441 1,640 

1,630 

1,650 i 

1,717 

1,749 

1,718 

1,636 

Textile manufactures 

2,020 

2,005 

1,997 

1,992 

1,989 

1,983 

1,98! 

1,999 

Wood and wood products 

1,956 

1.934 

1,952 

1,956 

1,947 

1,950 

1.948 

1,954 

Animal products 

1,438 

1,450 

1,471 

1,464 

1.443 

1,452 

1,470 

1,449 

Metals and their products 

970 

951 

935 

939 

950 

931 

933 

951 

Non^metallic minerals and 
their products 

1,410 

1.413 

1,409 

1,405 

1,405 

1 

1,403 

1,400 

1.406 

Chemicals and manures .. 

1.162 

1.169 

1,168 

1,165 

1.162 

1,168 ^ 

1,164 

1,167 

All groups 

1.561 

1.557 

1,553 

1,557 

1.573 

1,579 

1,573 

1,555 
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SOUm AFRICA 

The (]uarteriy index number of wholesale prices, on base^lO - 1000. 
published by the Census and Statistics office, Pretoria, in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Union Statistics, declined from 1388 in January to 1339 in 
July and was 1350 in October. The annual average stood at 1358 as against 
1397 in 1927. “Jute, leather, etc.,” Dairy produce and Meat were 
higher than in the previous year, ” Soft goods ” averaged about the same 
as in that year though the quarterly index for the group increased at the 
end of the year, while the remaining 7 groups registered a decrease. 
South African and Imported goods stood at 1319 and 1573 respectively in 
1927 and were 1278 and 1542 respectively in 1928. The various group 
index numbers are shown in the following table :— 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in South Africa for the year 1928 

(1910-1000) 


1 

Groups 

No. of 
items 

Average f oi 

1927 

January 

April I 

1 July 

! 

1 

October 

Average 
for the 

year 1928 

1 

Metals 

18 

i 

1.264 

1.180 

! 1.162 

1 

1 1,137 

1,117 

' 1,149 

lute, Icalhei, hides and 
skins 

20 1 

1,731 

1 1,963 

i 1.925 ' 

1 

1,854 

1,808 

1,888 

(jirains, meals, etc. 

25 

1.^76 

i 

1,416 

1,406 

1.347 

1,355 

1,381 

Dairy Produce .' 

1 6 

1,339 

1,441 

1,370 i 

1 1.367 

1,419 

1,399 

Groceries 

37 

L285 

1,265 

1 ' 

1,251 

1,259 

1 1.258 

1,258 

Meat 


1,268 

1,379 

1,240 

1,228 

1,288 

1,284 

Building Materials 

28 

1,282 

1,268 

1,259 

1,247 

1,245 

1,255 

Chennicais 

i 

99z 

983 1 

921 

889 

' 862 

914 

Fuel and Light 1 

1 6 

1,196 

1.172 

1.176 

1,180 ! 

! 1,188 

1,179 

Soft Goods .. 

17 

1,869 

1,857 

1.853 i 

1,884 

1 

1 

1.912 

1,869 

Miscellaneous 

13 

1,674 

1,657 

1,650 

1.654 

1.653 

1,633 

South African Goods 

j 

1,319 

1.316 

1,281 

1,250 

1,265 

1,278 

^mported Goods 

1 

1 

1,573 

1,554 

1,538 

1,540 

1,548 

1,542 

All Groups .. 

187 

1,397 

1,388 

1,359 

1,339 

1,350 

1,358 


UNITED STATES 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics Index number of wholesale prices, on 
base 1926 == 100, advanced from 96 3 in January to 100 "I in September 
and then receded to % 7 in November affd December, the annual ^erage 
for 1928 being 97’6. Fuel and lighting. Chemicals and drugs. House- 
furnishing goods and the Miscellaneous groups declined, while the 
remaining 6 groups included in the index registered a rise as compared 

mor4—5 
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with the previo 8 year. The variations in the monthly index numbers 

■for the differed*" groups can be seen from the following table:— 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the US A. for the year 1928 


(1926=100) 


Groups 

No. of 
items 

\veragefor 
the year 
1927 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Farm products 

67 

99-4 

106*1 

104*5 

103*5 

107*6 

109*8 

Foods 

99 

%’5 

98*5 

98*7 

98*0 

99*5 

101*2 

Hides and leather products 

40 

107*9 

121*0 

124*1 

124*0 

126*7 

126*3 

Textile products 

75 

95*7 

96*7 

96*6 

96*5 

96*5 

%*6 

Fuel and lighting 

23 

86*5 

80*8 

81 2 

80*8 

80*8 

81*8 

Metals and metal products 

73 

98*2 

98 1 

98 3 

98 4 

98*4 

98*6 

Building materials 

47 

93 3 

90 8 

91 0 

910 

92*5 

93*5 

Chemicals and drugs 

73 

%*6 

96 3 

95*8 

95*6 

95*8 

95*3 

House-furnishing goods .. 

28 

98*2 

98*6 

98 4 

98*3 

97*9 

97*8 

Miscellaneous 

25 

89*9 

89*0 

87*3 

86*8 

84*9 

85*1 

All commedities 

550 i 

95*4 

%*3 

%*4 

%0 

1 97 4 

98*6 


Groups 

1 

June 

1 

July 

(August 

« 

Septem- 

l^r 

1 

Octo¬ 

ber 

■ 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Average 
for the 
year 
1928 

Farm products 

106*7 

107*1 

107*0 

108*8 

103*5 


103*6 

105*8 

Foods 

100*3 

102*3 

104*1 

106*9 

102*31 

100*1 

! 98-0 


Hides and leather products 

123*7 

124*2 

121*0 

120*7 

117*51 

115*5 

1 115*7 

121*7 

Textile products 

%*3 

%*8 

%*3 

95*6 

%•! 

%*l 1 

[ %i 

%*4 

Fuel and lighting 

82*1 

82*8j 

84*6 

85*1 

84*9 

84*4 1 

1 83*5 

82*7 

Metals and metal products 

98*7 

98*6 

100*4 

100*5 




99*6 

Building materials 

93*9 

94*4j 

94*6 

94*7 



1 %*8 

93*7 

Chemicals and drugs 

94*9 

94*5 

94*7 

95*1 

95-6 

960 

%■] 

95*5 

House-furnishing goods . 

97*0 

96*9 

1 

97*2 

1 97*2 

%*5 

96*4 

%*4 

97*4 

Miscellaneous 

82*2 

80*8 

79*3 

79*7 

80*3 

80-0 

80*1 


All commodities 

97-6 

98*3 

98*9 

100*1 

97-sj 

%*7 

96*7 

97-6 


It will be seen that the who^sale prices of commodities showed no 
marked variations during 1928. The averages for most of the countries 
considered were slightly higher in certain cases and slightly lower in others 
4is compared with the previous year. 
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C|ost of Living Index Numbers ^ Foreign 

Countries* ^ 

4 

Variations during 1928 

A brief description of the scope and methods of construction of Cost of 
Living Index Numbers in different countries was given on pages 734-737 
of the April 1927 issue of the Labour Gazette. A perusal of that article 
will show that, for a variety of reasons, these index numbers a^'e not strictly 
comparable with one another. The figures which appear in this article 
are intended only to indicate the relative movements of the cost of living 
index numbers in those countries for which the latest information is 
available. The table at the end of the Gazette gives the cost of living 
index numbers for the different countries, while important variations in 
individual groups are discussed in the following notes.f 

AUSTRALIA 

TTie Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics cost of living index 
number for 30 towns with the weighted average of Food, Groceries and 
Rent of all houses for the six capital cities in 1911 — 1000, was 1745 for the 
first quarter, 1750 for the second quarter, 1727 for the third quarter and 
1728 for the fourth quarter as compared with the annual average of 1744 
for 1927. The corresponding figures for the four quarters, with the 1914 
average equated to 100, were 157, 157, 155 and 155 respectively. The 
retail food index number, on base July 1914=100, showed small variations 
between 150 and 154 during the year under review. 

BELGRJM 

According to the Ministry of Industry and Labour and Social Welfare, 
the steady rise in the retail prices index number, on base April 1914=100, 
was somewhat arrested during the first half of the year but the general 
index rapidly increased from 811 in June to 852 in December. The retail 
food index, with 1921 prices taken as 100, declined from 210 in January 
to 199 in May and, after the turning point, increased steadily to 219 in 
November and was 218 in December. 

CANADA 

The weekly cost of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent in terms of the average retail prices in sixty cities in Canada, 
according to the Department of Labour, fell steadily from $21 ‘41 in 
January to $20 ‘97 in June and gradually, increased thereafter to $21 ‘56 in 
December. Of the total, the cost on account of the 29 food items only 
amounted to $11 ‘ 19in January, $10’73 in June and $11 ‘31 in December. 
The corresponding cost for July 1914 was $14‘17 for all articles and 
$7 *42 for food articles only. 

*An article on working clast cost of living in Bombay during 1928 was published on 
pages 436-437 of the January 1929 issue of the Labour Gazette, 

t In considering the differences between the index numbers, allowance has to be made 
for depreciation of currency. 

MO R 4—5a 
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FRANCE 

According to the French General Statistical Office, the cost of living 
index number for Paris, with the average 1914 prices = 100, advanced 
from 507 in the first quarter to 531 in the fourth quarter as contrasted 
with the corresponding decrease from 524 to 498 during the previous 
year. The index for the food group was throughout higher than the 
general average and reached its maximum (555) during the fourth quarter. 
Heat and light fell by 43 points to 504 during the second quarter but 
recovered somewhat to 515 towards the end of the year. Rent and 
clothing stood at 275 and 581 respectively during the first half of the year 
and were 300 and 591 respectively in the third and fourth quarters. 
Sundries were throughout stationary at 590. 

GERMANY 

The cost of living index of the Federal Statistical Office, on base 
1913-14= 100, recorded a slight increase during the year, the index having 
varied between 150 *6 in February and 153 *5 in August. The food index 
fluctuated between 150*8 in May and 155*6 in August while rent was 
practically at the same level. Clothing and sundries were above the 
general average throughout. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The cost of living index number compiled by the Ministry of Labour, 
on the basis of July 1914 prices=100, moved within narrow limits. The 
general index declined from 168 in January to 164 in March, was 165 from 
June to September and thereafter gradually rose to 168 in December. The 
movement of the food index was also more or less similar, the index being 
162 in January, 155 in March, 156 in June and 160 in December, 
Clothing and fuel and lighting remained at about 220 and 170 through 
most of the year while rent and “ other items ** were practically steady 
at about 151 and 180 respectively. 

IRISH FREE STATE 

The cost of living index numbers compiled by the Department of 
Industry and Commerce, Dublin, “ being mainly dependent on food 
prices, usually show regular seasonal changes, decreasing from January 
to July and increasing from July to January.” The food and cost of 
living index numbers for October 1928 were 171 and 176 respectively as 
compared with 172 and 175 respectively a year ago. 

ITALY 

The cost of living index number for Milan declined, with some 
fluctuations, from 532 in January to 522 in August and rapidly rose 
thereafter to 538 in December. The food group moved more or less in 
conformity with the general average, the index number having stood at 
514 in January, 506 in August and 533 in December. 

JAVA 

The cost ol living index number for the native population of Java and 
Madura compiled by the Central Bureau of Statistics, Batavia, on the 
basis of 1913 prices = 100, declined from 148 in January to 144 in June 
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Igain increased steadily to 153 in December, the corresponding index 
nurnfcrs for the food group being 151,145 and 152 respectively. The cost 
of livilig index number for a European normal family stood at 161 except 
in January (160), Feljruary (159), June (159) and October (162). 

NEW ZEALAND 


The Census and Statistics Office alhgroups index number, on base July 
1914 = 1000, showed very little change during the year, the index having 
touched its maximum (1621) in May and November and minimum (1611) 
in February. The food group increased from 1450 in February to 1496 
in November. Rent, fuel and light and clothing, etc., showed only slight 
variations while the Miscellaneous group was highest (1706) in May and 
lowest (1639) in November. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

The cost of living index number computed by the Census and 
Statistics Office, on base 1914 ~ 100, showed no marked variations during 
1928. The general index number was 132 in January, 133 in May, 130 
in September and 131 in December, the corresponding index numbers 
for the food group being 119, 120, 115 and 115 respectively. 
SWITZERLAND 

Both the retail food and cost of living index numbers of the Federal 
Labour Office, on base June 1914== 100, recorded very little change 
during the year, being in the neighbourhood of 157 and 161 respectively. 
UNITED STATES 

The Bureau of Statistics cost of living index number, on base 1913 
average = 100, stood at 170 in June and 171 in December 1928 as compared 
with 172 in December 1927, thus showing only a small variation during 
the year under review. 

It will thus be seen that like wholesale prices, the retail prices index 
numbers showed only slight changes during the year and tended to 
fluctuate about certain fixed levels which are naturally different for 
different countries. 


Industrial Advancement in the Nizam’s Dominion 

HELP TO COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam has sanctioned Rs. 1 crore towards 
constituting an Industrial Fund to be under the control of a board composed 
of three Executive Gruncil Members. The fund will be utilised for the 
improvement and development of cottage industries, industrial experiments, 
and demonstration of industrial plants and processes for the economic and 
industrial inquiries widrin the State, for grants to assist industrial and 
technical research, and grant of assistance to young men in obtaining 
'training in industrial processes, either within or without the state. (From 
"Indian Bails Mail," Bombay. April 23,1929.) 
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Workmen’s Compensation Statistics, 1927 

The Workmens Compensation Statistics for the year 1927 together 
with a note on the working of the Indian Workmen s Compensation Act,. 
1923, published by the Government of India, Department of Industries 
and Labour, are reprinted below :— 

The year under report was the third complete year of the working of the 
Indian Workmen s Compensation Act, but the difficulty, in securing satis- 
factory returns from employers to which reference was made in previous 
reports continued to be felt during the year. In the United Provinces, 
cases are reported in which certain employers were prosecuted and convicted 
under Section 176 of the Indian Penal Code for not submitting the returns 
prescribed by Section 16 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act in spite 
of repeated reminders. Similar action is under contemplation in other 
provinces and it is to be hoped that this difficulty will now rapidly disappear. 
The figures in Statement I which gives the number of cases and the amount 
of compensation paid during the year cannot therefore be regarded as 
wholly reliable, though they furnish a good idea of the working of the 
Act and of the extent of the use made of it during the year. As has been 
pointed out in previous years, these figures dj not cover all the cases of 
workmen who are protected by the Act, but they include the more 
important classes, viz., workers in factories, mines, docks, railways and 
tramways; the number of other workmen who come within the scope of 
the Act is comparatively small, and their exclusion is not therefore of 
import'ance. 

2. Tlie increase in the figures in Statement I over those of the 
preceding year indicates that workmen are availing themselves of the 
benefits of the Act to an Increasing extent. The total number of accidents 
which occurred during 1927 and which came within the purview of the 
Act was 15,216 as against 14,096 in 1926, whilst the total amount of 
compensation paid during 1927 was Rs. 11,11,254 as against Rs. 8,21,476 
in the preceding year, i.e., an increase of over 35 per cent. Some of the 
local Governments have commented on the fact that, though much 
progress remains to be made, the provisions of the Act are more widely 
known and that the benefits accruing from it are more generally appreciated 
by the working classes. On the other hand, a good deal of ignorance 
still persists among certain section of workers regarding their rights under 
the Act. Thus, the Bengal Report states that very few claims are received 
in the Raneeganj Coalfield area and it is stated that this is largely due to 
the absence of any proper trade union to assist the workers in obtaining 
the relief provided for under the Act. The same report also mentions 
that only a small proportion of workmen in engineering works and other 
miscellaneous factories appear to be aware of the existence of the Act. 
It is however satisfactory to note that the Factory Inspectors have in 
many instances by their advice been able to help ignorant and illiterate 
workmen to secure the compensation which was due to them under the 
Act. Labour Organisations, particularly in Bombay and Bengal, are 
also taking an increasingly active part in furthering the claims of their 
members, Whilst there are satisfactory indications that a large number of 
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empAyers are also assisting their workmen to obtain the ir just dues under 
the Thus, the Bengal Report states that larger concerns generally 
assisted their workmen in recovering compensation and that the Gilcutta 
Claims Bureau representing the majority of insurance companies settled 
numerous bona fide claims without litigation and with promptness and 
care. The Bombay Report refers to the sympathetic co-operation on 
the part of the Bombay Claims Bureau and a large number of insurance 
companies representing the employers. The same report also states that 
the employers in general are taking a less contentious attitude and are 
helping a great deal in the administration of the Act in the right spirit 
The Government of the Punjab in commenting on the figures for that 
province remark that the rise in the number of cases filed before 
Commissioners and the low percentage of contested cases indicate that 
while employees are ready to enforce their statutory rights in case of delay 
or default, employers for their part are ready to admit their obligations. 
On the other hand, the Government of Bihar and Orissa point out that 
there is an increasing tendency to deny liability on the part of employers^ 
particularly the smaller concerns which are working at a loss owing to 
the depression of the coal industry. It is hoped however that the tendency 
pointed out by that Government is confined to a particular area and is 
temporary in character. 

3. Any undue reluctance which may continue to characterize a 
minority of employers in meeting just claims for compensation will tend 
to disappear with the growth of the practice of insurance against claims 
made under the Act. The percentage of employers who insure their 
liabilities under the Act is not known but it ii mentioned in <he Burma 
Report that most o the large employers of labour are insured against 
the risk, while the Madras Report mentions the existence of 30 insurance 
companies and a Claims Bureau. Such insurance also appears to be 
widely resorted to by the employers in Bengal and Bombay. The growth 
of the insurance habit will no doubt result in the smoother working of 
the Act and will put an end to difficulties such as are occasioned by 
inaccurate returns. 

4. The total number of applications filed before Commissioners in 1927 
under Section 10 of the Act for the award of compensation was 554 as 
against 379 in 1926, an increase of over 46 per cent., and a striking indication 
of the growing popularity of the Act among the working classes. 
Distribution cases filed before Commissioners under Section 8 of the 
Act also showed a considerable increase, the number in 1927 being 491 as 
compared to 409 in 1926, i.e., an increase of 20 per cent. The percentage 
of contested cases to the total number of cases disposed of by the 
Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation was 22‘9 as compared to 
23'7 in 1926. The number of applications filed for the registration of 
Agreements was 711 as against 610 in 1926, an increase of over 16 per 
cent., and only 3 out of 711 applications were not registered on account 
of the inadequacy of the amount of compensation offered. It is satisfactory 
to note that, in the majority of cases, compensation was paid without the 
intervention of the Commissioner. Over 15,000 persons are reported 
to have received compensation in 1927, while the total number of 
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applications filed before Commissioners for the award of <x>mpen8atioB 
was only 554, 

5. During the year there were four appeals to the High Court and of 
these two were disposed of during the year and two were pending at its 
close. Two references, both in Bengal, were made to the High Court 
under Section 27 of the Act. 

6. Occupational diseases have figured for the first time in connection 
with the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act in India. It is 
reported from Bengal that a compositor in a printing press owned by 
the Local Government was found during the year to have fidien a victim 
to lead poisoning and a sum of Rs. 2730 was paid by the Local Government 
as compensation for permanent disablement. No case cf occupational 
disease is included in the returns from Burma, but mention is made of 
the fact that cases of lead colic, plumbism and some mild forms of lead 
poisoning in the mines worked by the Burma Corporation at Namtu have 
come to the notice of the Public Health Department. 

7. The Act remained unchanged throughout the year, but a notification, 
of which mention was made in the note on the working of the Act during 
1926, was issued during 1927 by the Governor-General under Section 
2(3) of the Act declaring the occupations of loading, unloading and 
fuelling any ship in any harbour, roadstead, or navigable water to be 
hazardous occupations. It is satisfactory to note from the Bengal Report 
that dock labourers, on whose account the notification was issued, form 
a large group of workers, with whom the Act is popular. Mention is 
also made in the same Report of the popularity of the Act among Indian 
lascars. The act is directly applicable only to lascars of steamers registered 
in India, but maritime local Governments have been able to induce 
shipping companies which recruit lascars in India to insert in the Articles 
of Agreement of Indian lascars on ships registered in the United Kingdom 
an additional stipulation by which such lascars can claim to be compensated 
as workmen under the Indian Act and disputes regarding such compensation 
are to be decided by the Commissioners for Workmen's Compensation 
in India. 

8. No great difficulty was experienced in the administration of the Act 
during the year but suggestions have been received for the amendment 
of the Act in certain directions. A Bill for making certain changes in the 
Act which ere of a comparatively non-controversial character is at present 
before the Legislature and the Government of India have also under 
consideration certain proposals which involve changes of a radical nature 
in the Act. 
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Details for 22 case* are not available. -[■ Includes 15 cases which cannot be brought under an) of the columns. 
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Reviews of Books and Reports 

Index Nwnhers showing the Changes in the Cost of Living of 
Industrial Workers at Nagpur and Jubbulpore. (Department 
of Industries, Central Provinces, Bulletin No. 3, Nagpur, 
Government Press, 1929, pp. 11, price Re. 1) 

The Department of Industries. Central Provinces has recently issued 
a Bulletin containing the working class cost of living index numbers at 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore. In order to compile the index numbers, family 
budget investigations were conducted at both towns. The budgets were 
collected by non-official Investigators of the Department, assisted by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, Professors of Economics, managers 
of certain concerns, etc. The persons covered by the enquiry were those 
working in factories and having a monthly income of less than Rs. 100. 
The number of budgets accepted for final tabulation was 1002 in the 
case of Nagpur and 507 in the case of Jubbulpore. 

The index number consists of 35 articles in the case of Nagpur and 34 
in the case of Jubbulpore, where Jowar has been omitted. It is divided 
into the following four groups : Food, fuel and lighting, clothing and 
miscellaneous. The food group contains 23 items (22 in the case of 
Jubbulpore) ; the fuel and lighting group contains 3 items ; the clothing 
group contains 6 items; and the miscellaneous group contains 3 only. 
House-rent has been excluded from the index partly because of the 
impossibility of getting regular statistics regarding monthly fluctuations 
and partly because it is not such an important item in the Central Provinces 
Hb in places like Bombay and Calcutta. The items included in the Nagpur 
index represent about 82 per cent, of the total family expenditure while 
the items included in the Jubbulpore index represent about 80 per cent, 
of the total family expenditure. 

The weights adopted for the index are the actual quantities consumed 
by the families of the different items included in the index and are derived 
from the results of the budget investigations. The consumption figure 
taken is the figure of the average annual consumption. 

The base period chosen is the month of January 1927. As regards 
prices to be used for the index, it is pointed out that the utmost care has 
been taken to collect reliable prices. The retail prices for wheat, rice, 
jowar, turdal, salt and firewood are taken from the fortnightly figures in 
the Government Gazette. The prices for the clothing group (excepting 
sarees) are obtained from the Empress Mills. The price-quotations for 
sarees are obtained from local dealers. The prices of the remaining 
articles are collected by actual enquiry in the markets. 

An attempt was made to ascertain the prices prevailing in the prewar 
month July 1914 and to prepare an index number for this month. Price- 
quotations have also been obtained lor the years 1925 and 1926 and the 
index numbers for these years have been worked out. The prices for 
July 1914, 1925 and 1926 have been obtained from the account hooh» 
of the ^p-keepers dealing with the labouring population. 
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Tbe PuHetin contains eleven tables and an Appendix. Table 1 shows 
the pe^entage expenditure under different heads at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpdfe. It is seen from this table that the percentage distribution of 
expenditiitre is as follows :— 




— 

• 

—^^— 

i Nagpur 

1 

jubbulpore 

Food 




64*10 

66*00 

Fuel and lighting 




9*62 

7*95 

Clothing 




10*70 

10*86 

Miscellaneous 




..1 15*58 

1 

15*19 


It may be pointed out here that the figure for total miscellaneous under 
Jubbulpore has been given as 915'I on page 16 of the bulletin. It is 
obviously a mis-print for 15*19. 

Table II shows the average annual consumption of selected items per 
family at Nagpur and Jubbulpore. In the absence of any table showing 
the Jocal weights and measures, it is difficult to compare the quantities 
consumed by the industrial labourers in Nagpur and Jubbulpore with 
those in Bombay City. The table, however, shows that while at Nagpur 
rice is the most important staple, in Jubbulpore its place is taken by 
wheat. The consumption of milk and tea appears* lo be almost negligible 
in Nagpur. 

Table III gives the cost of living index numbers at Nagpur with January 

1927 prices 100. The figures have been worked back to July 1914. It is 
seen that in the case of Nagpur the July 1914 index number comes to 70 
with January 1927 prices—100. 

Table IV gives the cost cf living index numbers at Jubbulpore with 
January 1927 prices—100. Here also figures have been worked back to 
July 1914, the index number for which month comes to 64. 

Tables V and VI show the cost of living index numbers at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore with July 1914 prices " 100. It is seen that for October 

1928 which is the last month for which figures have been worked out, the 
cost of living index number at Nagpur stood at 139 while that at Jubbulpore 
stood at 149. 

Table VII (which has been called statement No. VII) gives comparative 
index numbers with July 1914 prices—100 for the various cities in India 
and abroad for which index numbers are available. 

Table VIII contains cost of living index numbers at Nagpur with 
January 1927 prices^ 100 worked out month by month from February 
1927 to October 1928. This table clearly indicates the method followed 
in the compilation of the index number. Table IX gives similar figures for 
Jubbulpore. 

Tables X and XI contain the cost of living index number for Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore with July 1914 100. The figures are worked out only for 
the two months January 1927 and February 1927. It is not understood 
as to what special purpose is served by these tables unless it is intended to 
show what the actual prices were in July 1914. 

The Appendix at the end of the Bulletin contains some miscellaneous 
information based on the results of the family budget investigations^ 
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The first table in the Appendix gives the classification of the families 
by income classes. It is seen from this table that the bulk of the families 
have an income of less than Rs. 50 per month, the highest number of 
families at Nagpur falling in the income group Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 
and at Jubbulpore in the group below Rs. 20. The second table in 
the Appendix shows the composition of the families in Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore. In Nagpur, in the 1002 families considered, there were 
1469 adult males, 1467 adult females, 782 male children under 18 and 
616 female children under 14. In Jubbulpore in the 507 families 
considered, there were 648 adult males, 593 adult females, 349 male 
children under 14 and 312 female children under 14. Table 3 in the 
Appendix shows the average number of persons per family at Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore. It is seen that in Nagpur there are 1*47 adult males, 
1 *47 adult females, 0’78 male children under 14 and 0*61 female children 
under 14 per family, while in Jubbulpore there are I *28 adult males, 1*17 
adult females, 0*69 male children under 14 and 0*62 female children 
under 14 per family. The last table in the Appendix shows the number of 
families according to number of earning members. It is seen that at 
Nagpur of the 1002 families, in 465 there was only one earning member, 
in 410 there were two, in 99 there were three and in 28 more than three, 
while at Jubbulpore of the 507 families considered, 302 contain one 
earning member, 147 contain two, 45 contain three and 16 contain more 
than three earning members. 

. 

Geneva Labour Conference 

INDIAN DELEGATION 

The Indian delegation to the twelfth session of the International Labour 
Conference which will open at Geneva on 30th May will, it is officially 
stated, be composed as follows : — 

To represent the Government of India : 

Delegates .—Sir Atul Chatterjee, High Commissioner for India, 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Member, India Council. 

Adviser and Substitute Delegate. —Mr. A. G. Clow, I.C.S. 

Advisers .—Colonel H. H. Hudson, Deputy Traffic Manager, Calcutta 
Port Trust and Mr. A. Dibdin, India Office, London. 

To represent Employers: 

Delegate. —Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 

Advisers. —Mr. P. Mukherjee, President, Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce, Delhi, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, M.LA., and 
Mr. B. Das, M.LA. 

To represent Workers: 

Delegate.—Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.LA. 

Advisers. —Mr. B. Shiva Rao, President, Madras Labour Union, 
Mr. V. R. Kallappa, Treasurer, All-India Railwayman’s Federation, 
Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, M.LA., and Mr. G. &thi. Mr. Dibdin 
■will also act as Secretary to the Delegation. (From “Times of India” 
Bombay, April 19,1929.) 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation during March resulted in a reduction of about £3850 in 
the weekly full-time wages of 60,000 workpeople, and in an increase 
of £400 in those of 6800 workpeople. 

There were reductions in the minimum rates fixed under the Trade 
Boards Acts for certain classes of workpeople employed in the boot and 
shoe repairing and brush and broom making trades in Great Britain. 
Other groups of workpeople whose wages were reduced included 
commercial road transport workers in certain towns in Lancashire, and 
furniture trade operatives in the Manchester district. Workpeople whose 
wages were increased included certain classes of adult timeworkers 
employed in the textile bleaching, dyeing, etc., industries in Scotland, and 
blastfurnace workers in Cumberland. {From '^Ministry of Labour 
Gazette,'* London, April 1929.) 


At 2nd April the average level of retail prices of all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 62 per cent, above that of July 1914, as compared with 
66 per cent, a month ago and 64 per cent, a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding figures were 50, 57 and 55. 

The fall in the level of prices since a month ago is due largely to the 
disappearance of the severe weather conditions and to the operation of 
the seasonal influences usual at this period of the year. {From Ministry 
of Labour Gazette," London, April 1929.) 


The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported to 
the Ministry of Labour as beginning in March, was 28. In addition, 
12 disputes which began before March were still in progress at the beginning 
of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all disputes in 
March (including workpeople thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties to the disputes) 
was about 19,100, and the aggregate duration of all disputes during March 
was about 133,000 working days. These figures compare with totals of 
9100 workpeople involved and 78,000 working days lost in the previous 
month, and with 38,000 workpeople involved and 168,000 days lost in 
March 1928. 

The aggregate duration of all disputes in progress in the first three 
months of 1929 was about 314,000 working days, and the total number 
of workpeople involved in these disputes was about 32,000. The figures 
for the corresponding period of 1928 were 325,000 days and 58,0(X) 
workpeople, respectively. {From "Ministry of Labour Gazette, London,'* 
April 1929.) 
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DETAl^ 


STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POlRfDSyAND THE COUNTS 

(<m mnsBERS) of yarn a>UN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


-—..— 

Month of March 

-^1 - 

Twelve months ended 
y March 











1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

.. •• • • 

6.393 

4,501 

5,573 

82349 

7U52 

40,893 

Not. 11 to 20 

a • at • • 

18.922 

14.952 

15,243 

226.172 

204,715 

131,986 

Nos. 21 to 30 

• • tt • • 

15,265 

13,672 

14,067 

171,683 

178,702 

122302 

Nos. 31 to 40 

.. 

1,629 

1 

2,219 

2,818 

19,684 

25.6C6 

25,213 

Above 40 

• • tl • • 

975 

1 

737 

1 

894 

10,6/7 

10391 

8.798 

Waste, etc. 

. 

99 

III' 

1 

92 

1,257 

1,174 

663 


Total .. 

43,283 

1 

36,192 

1 

38,687 

512,022 

1 

491.840 

329,855 


BOMBAY CITY 



Founds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 


5,643 

3,808 

4,866 

72.798 

61.759 

32,436 

Nos. 11 to 20 


12,816 

9.119 

9,471 

153.361 

131,024 

61.897 

Nos. 21 to 30 


9^42 

8,005 

7,188 

104,049 

107.483 

47.059 

Not, 31 to 40 


764 

1,135 

1.285 

9.201 

12380 

8,566 

Above 40 


455 

353 

453 

4.307 

5,028 

3,134 

Watte, etc. 

. 

89 

111 

92 

1,143 

1.173 

661 


Total .. 

1 

29.009 

22.531 

23355 

344^59 |3I8,747 

153,753 

_ 

AHMEDABAD 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

• • *• • 

191 

198 

201 

2.560 

2,324 

2,410 

Nos. 11 to 20 

•. .* • • 

3.480 

3313 

3.014 

40.002 

39,908 

39,410 

Nos. 21 to 30 

. • tf • • 

4.728 

4,4o2 

5381 

50,260 

55,662 

58,194 

Not. 31 to 40 

• • «t • • 

610 

746 

1,152 

8J6I 

9,623 

12,640 

Above 40 

. 

373 

238 

320 

4,825 

3,595 

4,064 

Waste, etc. 

• • tt • • 

.. 1 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 


Total .. 

9^82 j 

8.957 

9.968 

105.908 

III.II2 

116.718 


iiio«4—6 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANim (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Description 


Month of March 




1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Grey & bleached piecegoods— 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 


1,070 

854 

840 

21,328 

23,412 

l'l,032 

CKudders 


1,067 

1,080 

1,077 

17,224 

18,156 

12,800 

Dhotis 


7.159 

6,683 

7,258 

89,841 

94,513 

75,743 

Drills and jeans 

•9 • • 

1.345 

1,646 

1,532 

13369 

15,985 

11348 

Cambrics and lawns 

91 • • 

22 

73 

27 

351 

723 

542 

Printers 


226 

176 

138 

2,078 

1,918 

1,898 

Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

• • • * 

9,629 

8,383 

8.369 

109,517 

113,833 

76,576 

sheetings 

.. 

1,530 

1,232 

1,082 

16,995 

15,949 

10,109 

Tent cloth 

89 

150 

94 

1,341 

764 

882 

Other sorts 

ts • • 

631 

518 

727 

5,628 

5,638 

5,604 

Total 

9* * • 

22.768 

20,795 

21,144 I 

277,672 

290.891 

206,734 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods. 

99 • • 

10,608 

9,288 

1 

8,710 ' 

) 

121,786 

120,625 

7i,ll9 

other than piecegoods 

99 • • 

182 

255 

310 

2,635 

2,758 

1,855 

Hosiery 

99 • • 

27 

39 i 

50 1 

274 

372 

477 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

.9 . J 

245 

2% 1 

192 j 

2,900 

3,453 

1,877 

silk or wool 

1 

234 

237 1 

205 

2,016 

3,492 

1.995 

Grand Total 

34,064 

30.910 j 

30,611 

407,283 j 

1 

421.591 

284.057 


Twelve months ended 
March 


BOMBAY CITY 


Grey & bleached piecegoods—Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 


923 

658 

1 649 

18,544 

18343 

6,476 

Chudders 


722 

712 

1 671 

11,795 

12,551 

5,027 

Dhotis 


2,179 

2.185 

' 2.I7I 

28,058 

31,597 

15^42 

Drills and jeans 

•» • • 

1,242 

1.535 

1 1,386 

12.229 

14,908 

9,855 

Cambrics and lawns 

»» • • 

15 

47 

1 18 

75 

389 

234 

Printers 

If • • 

,, 

6,045 

, , 




Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

.. .. 

7,536 

5.132 

84,778 

82,776 

36.856 


sheetings 

If • • 

1,277 

891 

694 

12,477 

11,073 

4.985 

Tent cloth 


84 

147 

89 

1,155 

654 

827 

Other sorts 


348 

274 

388 

3,184 

3.273 

2,212 

Total 

»i • • 

14,326 

12,494 

11,198 

172,295 

175,564 

81.714 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

f» • • 

7,088 

5,862 

5.156 

86,482 

82.770 

37,023 

tt . • 

178 

231 

282 

2.542 

2,681 

1,561 

HMiery 

Misceljjuieous 

•» • • 

»f • • 

7 

198 

10 

210 

10 

121 

67 

2362 

121 

2,710 

77 

1,001 

Cotton goods mixed with 





silk or wool 

M • • 

132 

117 

65 

1,371 

2,091 

701 

Grand Total .. 

21.929 

18,924 

16,832 

265.119 

265,937 

122,077 
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STAJEM^OWJ^ WJ^imm POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED-contd. 

AHMEDABAD 


Month of March . Twelve^A. endtd 


Description 


Grey & bleached piecegoods— 

Poimds 

1927 

j 

(000) 

Khadi 

M • • 

19 ' 

Chudders 

M • • 

292 1 

Dhotis 

M • • 

4,077 i 

Drills and jeans 

0* • • 

37 1 

Cambrics and lawns 

t* • • 

6 i 

Printers 

»• • • 

132 ! 

Shirtings and long cloth 

•* ..1 

1.571; 

T, doth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

1 

1 

ft • ■ 

190 

Tent cloth 

t* • • 

. . 

Other sorts 

#f • • 

192 

Total 


6.516 I 

Coloured piecegoods 

i 

tt • • 

2.346 , 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

f> • • 

2 

Hosiery 

ff « • 1 

20 1 

Miscellaneous 

tt • • 

44 j 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

.. 

t 

99 j 

i 

Grand Total .. | 

9,027 


1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

34 

28 

751 

1,092 

2,081 

288 

331 

4,241 

4.183 

5,994 

3.671 

4,159 

50,574 

50,364 

50,072 

11 

60 

322 

1 251 

760 

26 

9 

269 

329 

293 

98 

49 

1,080 

911 

897 

1.830 

1 

2.566 

18,417 

23.727 

32,473 

! 

245 1 

252 

3,532 

3,648 

3,728 

“ 1 

• • 

21 

1 

59 

3 

147 

1 

223 ' 

1,432 

1,480 

2,168 

6.350 ! 

7,677 

80,639 

86,044 

98,469 

2.209 j 

2,331 

22,629 

23,067 

20,771 

1 

1 1 

10 

19 

10 

117 

28 

40 

205 

251 

400 

83 

70 

462 

653 

799 

120 

139 

627 

1,378 

1,277 

8,791 

10,267 

104,601 

111,409 

121,833 


i«>R 4—6a 
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• Yan» (40 Grey, Plough) ha* been omitted from the index for %wnt of quotation. (1) 0wo*»**®»* Sukltur turhite nnce Auguit 1926. (2) Quotation for 3 per cent, mutual since April 1924. 
(3) Quotation for Septemb^ \9ZJ, (4) Quotation for May 1928. (5) Quotation for August I9M. (6) Quotatiem for January 1929. (7) Quotation for March 1929. 







WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY BY GROUPS 
Price* in July 1914 100 



(a) Revised 6gures. 













































































INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


LMovr cJCtEftk 




W2 



•July 1914 = 100. (a) Avense for half year ended June 1914 — 100. {b) Revued figures, (c) Tte figures from 1914-1920 are for December, (d) February 1913 »= 100. («) Ar 
Ifl3 to July 1914 ■» 100, (/} Average for srear ended June 1914 *= 100. (j) Revised Series—1926 — 100. (h) SWiesdiwontinued. 

(T) Board of Trade. (2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (3) Boremiol Labor Statistics. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FOOD IN MARCH AND APRIL 1»29* 

—The figures In italics are index numbers of prices taking July 1914 prices as 100 in each case 



/mfexNo.* 




niieMiffoM of the price--qaoMiooiutecl in tin* table are tile MootUyRetiirra of Avenge Retail Fricet Cwrenttapplied by tbe Director of A«riculuixe. Poona. 

(1) The Btwnbay price quotation* for rice and wheal since June l92Bare for* Mandla’and * PwfiSarbatti*vanetie* instead of for* Rangoon small mSU * and* l^ssiSeoni'reapeetwely. 
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WORKING OASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 
BY GROUPS 

Prioet in July 1914100 


Months 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Cereah 

and 

pulses 

Other 

articles 

oiiood 

All food 

Fuel anc 
lighting 

Clothing 

House- 

rant 

Cmtol 

Jiving 

1926 

May .. 



133 

138 

133 

177 

150 

164 

170 

172 

153 

June «. 



133 

139 

134 

182 

152 

164 

162 

172 

155 

July 



134 

145 

135 

187 

155 

164 

160 

172 

157 

August 



135 

141 

136 

181 

153 

164 

160 

172 

155 

Septembef 

- 


135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 



135 

150 

136 

180 

153 

164 

159 

172 

155 

November 



133 

152 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

December 

.. 


134 

155 

136 

184 

154 

166 

148 

172 

156 

1927 

January 



134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

156 

February 

.. 


134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March 



134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April .. 



133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

172 

153 

May .. 



133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

172 

152 

June .. 

.. 


134 

156 

136 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July .• 



136 

153 

138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

August 



136 

157 

138 

184 

155 

166 

152 

172 

157 

September 

.. 


132 

151 

134 

180 

151 

166 

163 

172 

154 

October 



127 

151 

129 

180 

148 

156 

163 

172 

151 

November 

.. 

.. 

125 

151 

127 

180 

147 

156 

157 

172 

150 

December 


.. 

129 

155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 

172 

151 

1928 

January 


,, 

132 

160 

135 

180 

151 

156 

152 

172 

154 

February 


•• 

127 

152 

129 

174 


144 

153 

172 

148 

March 

.. 


123 

146 

126 

171 

142 

144 

151 

172 

145 

April 


• • 

121 

147 

124 

168 

140 

145 

153 

172 

144 

May 

• • 

- 

123 

153 

126 

175 

144 

145 

155 

172 

147 

June .. 

.. 

• • 

122 

142 

124 

172 

142 

158 

156 

172 

146 

July .. 

.. 

•• 

120 

144 

123 

177 

143 

158 

158 

172 

147 

August 

.. 

• • 

119 

144 

121 

176 

142 

158 

159 

172 

146 

September 


• • 

120 

143 

122 

174 

141 

151 

157 

172 

145 

October 



121 

155 

124 

174 

142 

144 

156 

172 

146 

November 

*• 


122 

157 

125 

174 

144 

143 

158 

172 

147 

December 

•• 

•• 

125 

156 

128 

173 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

1929 

January 


.. 

127 

163 

130 

173 

146 

148 

160 

172 

149 

February 


.. 

126 

162 

130 

173 

146 

143 

160 

172 

(a)t48 

March 

.. 

.. 

129 

166 

132 

169 

146 

143 

159 

172 

149 

April 

.. 


127 

161 

131 

169 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

May 

•• 

•• 

125 

162 

128 

168 

143 

143 

160 

172 

347 


(«) RbvM fiffowi 





7'Ac labour Gazette is a Journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt and accurate 
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The Month in Brief 

STRIKE IN BOMBAY TEXTILE MILLS 

H. E. Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, on June 19, convened 
a conference of representatives of the principal public bodies and associa¬ 
tions in Bombay, when the serious situation created by the strike was 
discussed and recommendations made to Government for dealing with it. 
The conference was adjourned to June 21st when His Excellency 
announced that Government had decided to appoint a G oSmm ie of 
Enquiry under the Trade Disputes Act to make, by Ordinance, intimida- 
tion a cognizable offence and to introduce legislation with regard to 
picketing on the lines of the English Trades Disputes Act of 1927. At the 
time of going to Press 64 mills are working with 87,000 hands. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, except in Bombay City where the strike affecting 
64 mills was in progress, the supply of labour was equal to the demand 
during the month of May 1929. The average absenteeism was 4’15 
per cent, for Ahmedabad, 1 '56 per cent, for Viramgaum, 14’ 76 per cenU 
for Sholapur and 7’97 per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 15*26 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 12*26 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 9*60 per cent, in the Chief Engineers Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 9*00. 

WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBER 

In June 1929, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 147, the same as in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 144. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for May 1929 
was 141. 

INDUSnUAL DISPUTES 

There were eleven industrial disputes in the month of May 1929. 
The number of workpeople involved was 130,222 and the number of 
working days lost'2.342.100. 

BALANCE OF TRADE .. 

During May 1929. the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
in favour of India amounted to Rs. 244 lakhs. 

M088—1 
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The Cost of Living Index for June 1929 

INDEX REMAINS STATIONARY 
Ioer.M«.^IaIyl914 ;; 

In June 1929,* the average level of retail prices for all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for the working 
classes in Bombay City was the same as in the preceding month. Taldng 
100 to represent the level in July 1914, the general index number was 147 
both in May and June 1929. The general index number is thus 46 points 
below the high-water mark (193) reached in October 1920 and on a par 
with the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with May 1929, the index number for all food articles 
advanced by 1 point to 144. The slight rise in wheat, jowari and bajri 
was more than counterbalanced by a fall in rice and the index number 
for Cereals went down by 2 points to 123. Pulses advanced by 1 point 
due to a rise in the price of turdal. The combined average for all food 
grains stood at 127 as against 128 in the preceding month. Among other 
food articles, raw sugar (gul) advanced by 7 points, but the price of sugar 
(refined) remained stationary at 141. Tea, salt, beef, ghee and potatoes 
rose by 5, 6, 6, 2 and 13 points respectively while mutton and cocoanut 
oil declined by 3 points each. The price of the remaining articles was 
practically stationary during the month under review. The index number 
for the Other food ** group stood at 172. 

The index number for the ** fuel and lighting ** group remained 
stationary at 143. The index number for the “ Clothing ” group declined 
1 point to 159 due to a fall in the price of Shirtings. 


All Ham : Penaitaije increase ootr July 1914 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

January • • 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

49 

February .. 


55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

48t 

Maftb 

65 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

49 

April .. 
May 

62 

56 

50 

58 

53 

53 

44 

48 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 

47 

June 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 

47 

July 

65 

53 

57 

57 

57 

56 

47 


August .. 

64 

54 

61 

52 

55 

57 

46 


September. 

65 

54 

61 

51 

55 

54 

45 


October .. 

62 

52 

61 

53 

55 

SI 

46 


November . 


53 

61 

53 

54 

50 

47 


December.. 

61 

57 

60 

55 

56 

51 

48 


Yea^r 

average.. 

64 

54 

57 

55 

55 

54 

47 

i 



The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles ol 
fud and lighting, clothing and house-rent. Tlie artides have been 
given the rdative importance which each bears to the total all'India 
aggregate exppiditure. No allowaiKe is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. _ 

m wkkh the index it bated eie thete rollected lietWMnMay 16 «d June 15. 
t Reviled figiue. 
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Unito 

ouantit] 

Annual 

ccm- 

sump- 

Price par Unit cl Quantity 

Price X MacedJnit 

Articles 

{ tion 
(Mau 
Units) 
(in 

crores] 

July 

1914 

19^ 

June 

1929 


May 

I92y 

June 

1929 

C«N«b- 

Kic* 

Gri ! 

Maund 

it 

it 

70 

21 

11 

6 

iia. 

5-594 

5-594 

4-354 

4-313 

Ha. 

6*94S 

7*16/ 

5*167 

5*880 

Re. 

6*65 

7*48^ 

5*38C 

6*292 

Rs. 

391*51 

417*43 

47*8S 

25*88 

Hi. 

486-01 

150-5J 

S6-S4 

35-28 

Rs. 

465*57 

437*16 

59*18 

37*75 

ToUlr-Oereels • 
lodtx NunAenr-^meaU # 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

582*82 

JUO 

728*64 

I2i 

719-66 

m 

Ptdm^ 

Cnm .. 

TurcU 

Maund 

10 

3 

4*302 

3*844 

7*380 

8*005 

7*359 

8*417 

, e-st 
17-S 

73*80 

i4*0^ 

73*59 

2>*4» 

TotAl~‘Pulses • 
JndMX Numbert^Pulm .. 

•• 

- 

•• 

•• 

.. 

60*55 

luo 

97 82 
lu 

98*64 

W 

Other feed artidur- 
Sugar (refined) ., 

Raw Soger (Gul) .. 

J<* 

Salt 

Beef 

Mutton 

Milk .. 

Ghee 

PoUtoes 

Onions 

CocoenutOil .. 

Maund 

it 

Se^r 

Maund 

it 

it 

H 

2 

7 

28 

33 

14 

.!» 

3 

i 

7*620 

8*557 

40*000 

2*130 

0*323 

0*417 

9*198 

50*792 

4*4/9 

1*552 

25*396 

10*714 

13*094 

/5*64| 

3*031 

0*448 

0*703 

17*583 

88*693 

6*547 

3*573 

27*380 

10*714 

13*693 

77*7/6 

3*146 

0*«9 

0*W3 

17*583 

89*880 

/•141 

3*573 

26*786 

15*24 

59*90 

1*00 

10*65 

9*04 

13*76 

128*77 

76*19 

49*27 

4*66 

12*70 

21*43 

91*66 

1*89 

15*16 

12*54 

23*^0 

246*16 

133*04 

72*02 

10*72 

41*69 

^suSekiws—tilti 

Tout—Ochcr (ood articles •. 
Index NtmAm’^Olher feed 
ertkUi 

.. 

.. 

•• 

,, 

•• 

381-18 

m 

641-51 

168 

654-59 

J72 

Totol-^AUfoodarticlet 

Index Numbenr-^AUfeed attidee 

- 

•• 

•* 

- 

•• 

1,024*55 

loo 

1.467*« 

143 

i,«7l09 

IH 

Fuel end UghUng^ 

Keroeeneoil .. 

Firewood 

Coal .. .. :: 

Gate 

Maund 

5 

48 

1 

4*375 

0*792 

0*542 

6*594 

1*099 

0*703 

6*594 

1*099 

0*672 

21*88 

38*02 

0*54 

32*97 
52 75 
0*70 

32*97 

52*75 

0*67 

Fuel and lighting 

Index Nambeer^fuel end l^hting , 

•• 


.. 

• • 

y. 

60*44 

m 

06*42 

443 

mrm 

m 

.. .. 

:: :: 

U. 

•• 

M 

27 

25 

36 

0*594 

0*641 

0*583 

0*938 
1*042 1 
0*936 

0*053 

1*005 

0*938 
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16*08 
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3»‘33 
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33*77 


:: 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in May 
and June 1929 as compared with the price level for July 1914, which is 
taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the prices of articles 
per standard (or railway) maund or seer :— 






Increase 



1 


Increase 





(+) or 





{+) or 





decrease 





decrease 





(-)of 





(-)of 

Articles 

July 

1914 

May 

1929 

June 

1929 

points in 
June 
1929 

Articles 

July 

1914 

May 

1929 

June 

1929 

points in 
June 
1929 





over or 





over or 





below 





below 





May 





May 





1929 





1929 

Rice 

100 

! 124 

119 

! 

1 

Salt .. .. 

100 

142 

148 

4- 6 

Wheat .. 

100 

128 

134 

-f 6 

Beef . .. 

100 

139 

145 

4- 6 

Jowari .. 

100 

1 119 

124 

+ 5 

Mutton 

100 

169 

166 

- 3 

Bajri .. .. 

100 1 136 

146 

-rie 

Milk . .. 

100 

191 


.. 

Gram .. 

100 

172 

171 

- 1 

Ghee 

100 

175 

' 177 

4 2 

Turdal .. .. 

100 

137 

144 

, 4- 7 

Potatoes .. 

100 

146 

159 

113 

Sugar (refined). 
Raw sugar (gul). 

100 

141 

141 

1 

Onions .. 

100 

230 

230 


100 

153 

160 

+ *7 

Cocoanut oil .. 

100 

108 

105 

- 3 

Tea 

100 

189 

194 

4- 5 

All food articles 










(weigh 11 d 
average).. .. 

100 

143 

144 

4 1 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 16, Wheat 25, Jowari 19, Bajri 32, Gram 42, Turdal 31, Sugar 
(refined) 29, Raw Sugar (gul) 37, Tea 48, Salt 32, Beef 31, Mutton 40, 
Milk 48, Ghee 44, Potatoes 37, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 5. 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power in the month under review was 10 annas and 
11 pies for ail items and 11 annas ard 1 pie for food articles only. 


Logarithmic Chari showing cost of living m Bcmhay {July 1^14 = 100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 


The diagram on this page shows the comparative levels of the cost of living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certain other world centres from the middle of 1924. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depreciation 
of currency. 



the following arc the souices ol the Index iNos.: (I) India -Labour Ufhce. bombay, 
(2) Tlie Unit^ Kingdom—Ministry of Labour Gazette. (3) New Zealand—Census and Statistics 
Office, Wellington (by cable), (4) South Africa—Monthly Bulletin of Union Stoti^. 
(5) The U.S.A.—Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. (6) Canada—The Labour 
Clazette, published by the Department of Labour, (Canada, (7) Australia—Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics published by the League of Nations. (8) Belgium—The Revue du Travail. (9) other 
countries—from the Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. TTie India figure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working clasps only. The actual Ind^ Numbers foi twelw 
world centres will be found among the tables at the end of the wiume. The <»n^c8 iw whira 
figures are published are India (Bombay), the United Kingdom, Canada. Australia. New ^land, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa. France (PanOand the United Slates of America. 
The Labour Office also maintains a register wherein the Index Numbers for all countnea for wbicfi 
figure# are available are recorded. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE liUCES IN BOMBAY * 
hiCTfiMnJuly 1914 .. ttpcreent. 

la May I929» the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay was 141 
as against 144 in the previous month. As compared with April 1929, 
d b tfi was a fell of 2 points in the food group and of 3 points in the non* 
ioadi group. The general index number was 122 points below the highest 
peak (263) reached in August 1918 and 5 points lower than the twelve* 
aaoniyy average for the year 1928. 

Aa compared with the previous month, the index number for food 
pUMt fell by 5 points to 137 due to a fall of 3 points in Cereals and of 
6t pomts in Pulses. Rice advanced by 2 points and all the other food 
except wheat, which remained stationary, declined in price. 

The index number for the “ Sugar ” group rose by 3 points to 134 due 
ia • rise m the price of raw sugar (gul). The Other food ’* index went 
up hf one point to 162. 

Ihader the non*food group. Oilseeds advanced by I point; Other raw 
aad aaani^actured articles. Raw cotton and Hides and skins registered a 
itfirnrunr of I, 8 and 13 points respectively while the index numbers for 
Cotton manufactures and Other textiles remained the same. 
The mdex number for the non*food group stood at 141. 


Thr anljoined table compares May 1929 prices with those of the 
lUueciKng month and the corresponding month last year. 

Wkdmk Market Pnees in Bombay t 100 Average of 1928 


Qtoitpt 

No. of 

+«-% 

coudmW 

+ or-% 
eotnpmrvcl 

Groups 1 

May 

Aug 

Nov Feb 

Apr ^May 

items 

with Apr 
1929 

with M«y 
1928 

1928 

i928| 19281929 

1929 

1929 

L Cmmk 

7 

- 3 

+ 6 

1. Cereals 

96 

96 

i 

106 

117 

105 

101 

2L Mhs 

2 

- 4 

+ 1 

2. Pulses 

98 

95 

107 

103 

1031 99 

31 &UW 

3 

+ 2 

+ 4 

3. Sugar .. ' 

97 

99 

1 109 

98 

98 

101 

4 mafood .. 

3 

+ I 

-10 

4 Other food .. 

101 

107 1061 

t 99 

90 

91 

Mhod .. 

15 

- 1 

+ 1 

All food .. 

98 

99 

106 

108 

100 

99 

% CXhwda 

4 

+ 1 


5. Oilseeds 

IQ2 

98 

103 

108 

101 

102 

4. KbwcoUMi .. 

5 

— 6 

-21 

6. Row cotton .. 

104 

96j 

94 

i 

90 

87 

82 

71 CoMoift mmu- 




7. Cotton manu¬ 



iftctum 

6 


+ 3 

factures 

98 

101 

102 

102 

101 

101 

4 OtJier textiles . 
Hidet and skins 

2 


-6 

8. Other textiles. 

105 

100 

97 

98 

98 

98 

3 


— 7 

9. Hides & skins. 

99 

101 

106 

116 

101 

92 

til Metals 

5 


+ 4 

IQ. Metals ..I 

98 

101 

101 

102 

101 

101 

tl. Ol^ MW and 



11. Other raw and 


nnnidactured 

1 



manufactured 




1 



artfdet 

4 

- 1 

-3 

articles 

101 

106 

103 

96 

99 

99 

Altnoii-lbod .. 

~29 

- 2^ 

-4 

All non-food .. 

101 

Im 

lOi 

101 

99 

97 

CnieadfaickaNo. 

44 

-2 

-3 

Generel Index No. 

99 

100 

102 

103 


97 


*'A«liMlprkMwilil>«loundoD|)«8eB 1022-1023. t WliQlBMlepriflBBiiiK«faclii«NfllS«l«wia«ci|Mif«B 10H>1025« 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements in 
food, non>food and general wholesale prices:— 

July 1914- 100 


— 

Food Index 
No. 

Non-food 
Index No. 

General 
Index No* 

Twelve-monthly mmge for 1918 


.. 

171 

275 

239 

M 

vv 

1919 



202 

234 

223 

se 

vv 

1920 



206 

219 

216 

tv 

vt 

1921 



193 

201 

198 

tv 

vv 

1922 



186 

187 

187 

vv 

tv 

1923 



179 

182 

181 

vt 

vt 

1924 



173 

168 

182 

St 

V f 

1925 



155 

167 

163 

vv 

vt 

1926 



145 

152 

149 

vv 

vv 

1927 



143 

148 

147 

M 

vt 

1928 



144 

146 

146 

Five-monthly 

vt 

1929 



148 

145 

146 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Index 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesale 
market from September 1921. 


WhoUtaU Price Index Numbers, Bombay 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Calcutta. The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (1 item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, i.e., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and the middle of 1927 the two curves 
temporarily crossed. Prices in Bombay were lower than those in 
Calcutta between June 1927 and May 1928 and in July 1928. 

Tht diagram is on an arithmeik and not a logarithmic scale 
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COMPARISON WITH WH(n£SALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

Tlie following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are;—^Bombay, the Labour 
Office : United Kingdom, the Board of Trade; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are:—Ginada, the Dominion Bureau of 
, Statistics; China (Shanghai), Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-lndies; Australia, Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures 
republished in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by the League 
of Nations. 

The Labour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London Times, and the three for the United States of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2. RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN TOMBAY 


Article 

Grade 

Rata per 

Eqtnya' 
lent in 

July 

1914 

April 1929 

M^ 

1929 

InerwMeCf )or 
doareMf—’) inMay 
190 aiwar below 

















July 1914 

Aprai929 





Ae. p. 

At. p. 

Aa.p. 

Aap. 

Ai^ p« 

Rice •« 

Rengocm Siiuill>fniU.* 

Phylee. 

204 

5 10 

7 2 

7 1 

+ 1 3 

-0 1 

Vkm .. .. 

PnsiSeoni*.. .. 

as 

200 

5 10 

7 7 

7 2 

+ t 4 

5 

Jowari 

Beat Sbolepuri 

it 

200 

4 3 

5 1 

5 2 

•fO 11 

+0 1 

Bain 

Ghati .. .. 

Si 

204 

4 7 

6 1 

6 0 

+ t 5 

-0 t 

Gmrs 

Dellu* 

•a 

192 

4 4 

7 0 

7 1 

+2 9 

•fO 1 

Tordel 

Gwnpore .. 

•• 

204 

5 11 

8 5 

8 2 

+2 3 

-0 3 

Supff (refined) .. 

Java, white .. «. 

Seer .. 

28 1 

I 1 

1 6 

1 6 

+0 5 

.. 

Raw Sugar (Gul).. 

Sangii. middle quality 

as • • 

28 1 

1 2 

1 10 

1 10 

+0 8 

.. 

Tee •• •• 

Loose. Ceylon, powder 

Lb. .. 

39 

7 10 

14 6 

14 9 

+6 II 

+0 3 

Sait .. .. 

Bombay, black •. 

Paylee . 

176 

1 9 

2 9 

2 8 

+0 11 

~0 1 

Beef .. .. 

.... 

Lb. .. 

39 1 

2 6 

4 0 

3 6 

■fl 0 

-0 6 

Mutteo •. 

.... 

•• •• 

39 i 

! 

3 0 ! 

3 6 

5 6 

+2 6 

.. 

Milk .. .. 

Medium 

Seer .. 

56 

2 9 

4 n 

4 11 1 

+2 2 


Gbee .. .. 

Belgaum, superior .. 

1 

•* •• 

1 28 : 

7 1 

12 7 

12 5 

+ 5 4 

-0 2 

Pelatoei .. 

Ordinary ,. 

M • • 

28 * 

1 

0 8 

0 11 

0 11 

+0 3 

• • 

Gumm 

Naaik 

«. •• 

! 28 1 

0 3 

0 6 

0 6 

*f0 3 

.. 

Giooeiiut oil 

Middle quality 


28 j 

3 7 ' 

3 9 

3 10 

+0 3 

+0 1 


CoflfBiroR 0 / pfioa, —The ioUowing are ihe areas and straats in which price quotations are obtained lor articJes other 
tltmvt tmtfh*!T*t meat r*~' 

Dadar-Dadar Station Road. 7. Farvusson Road. 

2. Kumbharwada—Kumbharwada Road (North E^d). 8. DeLMleRood. 

3. Seitan CUiowki—Kumbharwada Road (South End). 9. Suparibag^Suparibag Road. 

4. Elphiiutone Road. 10. Chinchpoklt~*‘Parel Road. 

5. Naigain'*-Naigara Gross Road and Development CUiawb. It. Grant Road. 

6. Porel—Poibawdi. 12. Nal Bazar. 

The prices for mutton and beef are collected from the Gntral Municipal Marlwts. The number ol quotations 
collected for each article dunng the month is« on an avenge. 100. The prices are collected by the Investtgatois 
o# the Labour Office. 

The variations in prices during May 1929 as compared with the 
preceding month were within narrow limits. Among food grains, the 
price of jowari and gram advanced by 1 pie each per paylee, that of rice and 
bajri declined by I pie each per paylee and of wheat and turdal registered 
a fall of 3 and 3 pies respectively per paylee. Amongst other food articles, 
beef fell by 6 pies per lb. but the price of mutton remained the same. Salt 
was cheaper by 1 pie per paylee and ghee by 2 pies per seer. Tea rose 
by 3 pies per lb. and cocoanut oil by 1 pie per seer. The price of the 
remaining articles was practically stationary during the month under 
review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Onions 
are double the prewar price. Tea, mutton and milk have risen by more 
than 75 per cent.; gul, salt and ghee by more than 50 per cent.; and 
sugar (refined), beef and potatoes by more than 35 per cent. The price of 
cocoanut oil is only 7 per cent, above its prewar level. 

*ln tke caie of rice, wheat and gram, the equivalents in tolas shown in column 4 relate to 
** Mandla*** ** Pissi Sarabatti and ** Punjab ** variety reapectnefafs 
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RETAIL PRICES INIXEX NUMOBRS OF FOOD ARTICLES IN FIVE CENTRES 
W THE BOMBAY HtESIDENCY Only 1914=100) 


Aprd 1929 Mag 1929 


Articles 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Articles 

& 


1 

1 

s 


£ 

J 



J 


£ 

J 

1 

3 

J 

Rice(l) .. 

160 

114 

130 

159 

122 

Rice(l) .. 

160 

109 

130 

159 

130 

Wheat (1).. 

166 

165 

158 

121 

145 

Wheat (1) .. 

163 

145 

142 

125 

137 

Jowari 

124 

141 

131 

128 

131 

Jowari 

122 

133 

131 

128 

127 

0 ajri .. .. 

134 

136 

142 

133 

135 

Bajri .. a. 

132 

136 

137 

131 

135 

Gim.. .. 

175 

175 

157 

135 

137 

Gram a 

172 

175 

154 

135 

137 

Turdal 

153 

120 

144 

137 

131 

Turdal.. .. 

153 

120 

144 

132 

131 

Sugar (re- 






Sugar (re- 






Imed) 

158 

138 

129 

107 

120 

fined) 

158 

138 

126 

114 

113 

Jagri (Gul) 

135 

135 

129 

129 

143 

Jagri (Gul) a a 

148 

135 

129 



Tea 

190 

225 1 

200 j 

171 

200 

Tea 

190 

225 

EOl 

171 


Salt .. .. 

124 

! 145 

151 

145 

139 

Salt a a. 

122 

i 145 

151 

141 

134 

Beef .. ..j 

179 

' 180 

100 

201 

141 

Be^ 

179 

> 180 

IIDI 

mm 

141 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

178 

Mutton 

169 

' 167 

167 

133 

158 

MUk.. .. 

191 

1 195 

200 

138 

. 133 

Milk a. a. 

191 

195 

mjM 

lEIl 

133 

Ghee .. . . 

154 

' 167 

144 

163 

' 129 

Ghee 

154 

1 156 

144 

163 

119 

Potatoes .. 

159 

123 

1 131 

125 

1 113 

Potatoes 

159 

123 

131 

125 

104 

Onions 

230 

148 1 

1 143 

114, 

, 80 

Onions 

23C 

1 122 

133 



Cocoanut oil 

111 

104 j 

1 160 

109 

1 

1 too 

1 

Cocoanut oil. 


% 

|gj| 



Average— 



! 

1 

1 

1 

Average— 






AU food 





1 

All food 






ardclei .. 

160 

1S2 

148 

138 

1 134 

articles .. 

159 

147 

146 

138 

131 


Chart ihowmg the unwaghted Retail Prketfood Index Nambere (17 artklei) infioe ceatree 
the BonAay Pretidencg Only 1914 pticet-=100) 
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Abbreviations :— 


PROGRESS OF IHE MONSOON, 1929 

S == Scanty. F — Fair, N =« Nor 


Normal. 


£ ~ Excess. 


Rainfau Division 


<^;i2 j:: te 


I. Bombay Presidency 
, Q. 1 / River * .. F E E 
‘ \ Rainfall. N S S 

2 Gujarat .S S F 


3 Dcccan ... 

4 Konkan... 


In F N 
L N F 



II. Madras Presidency 1 

1 Malabar.E N F , 

2 Deccan.SSS | 

3 Coast North. N S £ 

4 South East.F F E 

III Mysore .F F S 

IV. Hyderabad i 

1 North.SSE ' 

2 South.FSE I 

V. Central Provinces 

1 Berar.S N F 

2 West.N ES 

3 Cast.F N F 

" VI Central India 

1 West.S S F 

2 East.EES 

VII. Bengal Presidency EES 
VIII. Assam .FES 

IX. Bihar & Orissa 

1 Bihar.EES 

2 Orissa.S F F 

3 Chotd Nagpur.... N F S 

X. United Provinces | 

1 East.E F S 

2 West.E S F , 

XI. Punjab 

1 East & North »• - • E S E I 

2 South West.N S N j j 

XII. Northwesi Frontr-S S n 

XIII. Rajputana ,- 

>West.SSF 

2 East.SSE ' , ' 

XIV. Burma -- 

1 ffwer. EEn I 

2 Upper .E n N i 


• The dita for the Indus Rnw refer to Calendar week* 

NOTES— 

“ NomuJ *’ tn the chart im o earabon from 50 to of the true nomati *i£xeess** tneani more than 120 % cf 
the narmai ; **Fmr from 40 to SO% ; and ** Scaniu **btiow 40 % . The vohm ate eommt^caied by the Director 
Ceneral of Obteroatories^ Simla. CekmtMan tt made m hU e0ice at the turn of the rahtfcfd readknp for recofditui stations 
in the Rainfall DiaUums^ exdudmg liiU StaUens. 

The readings of Uods of the Indus in Sind ore eommvnicated by the Indus River Ccmndssksi, and the namm and 
detdaHoeis from the normal are eah^idatet aeeeeding to volem hr any given week aseertabnd from the P, W, D» 
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Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

DitpatM in May .. 11 Wovkpeople involved .. 130»222 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during May 1929, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word “ dispute,” in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with ” strike/’ A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours* duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table I shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
May 1929, and the number of working days lost. 

L^Industrial Disputes Classified by Trades 



Number of disputes m progress in 

1 Number of 

Aggregate 



May 1929 


workpeople 

duration 




I involved 

in working 

Trade 




in all 

days of all 


Started 

1 


disputes in 

disputes m 


Started 

I in May 

Total 

progress in 

progress in 

i 

before | 
May 

1 May 1929 

May 1929 

lextile •• 

6 i 

4 

1 

10 

130.153 

2 341.893 

1 ronsport 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 


Engineering .. 

.... 

.... 

1 

! 

1 

Metal 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 •••• 

1 

Miscellaneoub .. ' 

f 

.... 

I j 

1 • 

1 69 ' 

i 

1 

207 

i otal .. 

6 

5 

11 

130 222 

1 

2.342,100 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
eleven of which five occurred in Bombay, two in Ahmedabad and four 
in other centres. One of the disputes in Bombay Gty was a strike 
which affected 64 textile mills during the month. The number of 
workpeople involved in these disputes was 130,222 and the number of 
working days lost the number of workpeople multiplied by the 
num^r of working days less workers replaced) was 2342,100. 
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Table II shows the causes and results of the disputes. 


B-—Industrial DiipatM—< 

CauMt and Raaults^ ] 

[une 1928 to May 1929 

. 

June * 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

Total number of disputes 
in progress 

7 

6 1 

6 

5 

14 

23 

Disputes in progress at 







beginning of the month . 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Disputes which began 







during the month 

3 1 

2 

3 

2 

10 

20 

Disputes ended during the 



1 



month 

3 

3 1 

1 3 

1 

11 

16 

Disputes in progress at end 
of the month 






4 

3 1 

! 3 

4 

3 

7 

Number of workpeople 

i 

1 

1 





involved .. 

166.156 

170.780 ' 

170.982 

171289 ' 

I75.%5 

37.414 

Number of working daysi 





lost 

4.211.847 

4.141.454 

4.151.788 

4.088,637 1 

1,258.581 

156,855 

Demands — 

Wages 

3 

2 , 


4 ' 

6 

16 

Bonus 



1 .... 1 




Personal .. ,. 

1 


1 ^ 1 


'4 

”6 

Leave and hours 


.... ' 


I 

.... 



Others .. • • 

3 

2 

“*2 ' 


“4 

...j 

Results— 






la favour of employees.. 

• • • • 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

4 

Gunpromised 

• • « 4 



.... 1 

4 

3 

In favour of employers.. 

3 

1 .... 1 

2 

1 1 

6 

9 

Inconclusive 

.... 

.... 

• • 

.... , 

.... 



n—Ioduftrial Disputes^—Causes and Results^ June 1928 to Muy 1929—contd. 



December 

January 

February 

' March 

1 April 

1 May 


1928 

' 1929 

1929 

1929 

1 1929 

‘ 1929 

Total number of disputes 

1 


1 




in progress 

44 

16 

1 6 

10 

12 

11 

Disputes in progress at 






beginning of the month.. 

' 7 

7 

2 

I 

4 

6 

Disputes which began 

1 






during the month 


1 9 

4 

9 

8 

5 

Disputes ended during the 

1 

1 37 

1 





month ,. 

5 

6 

6 

5 

Ditmitesin progress at end 
of the month 

7 

1 2 

1 

4 

6 

6 

Number of workpeople 
involved 

73.861 

20,890 

4,335 

29,728 

126,570 

130,222 

Number of working days 




Iwt 

364JB75 

134,018 

39.780 

368,690 

595,742 

2,342.100 

Demands— 





Wages 

29 

4 

3 

2 

' 6 

1 

Bonus 

. • • . 

• • a • 





Penonal 

10 

7 

3 

”*6 

i “‘5 

"\Q 

Leave and hours 

1 

• • • a 

• • • « 

1 

1 


Odieis • • •. 

4 

5 

• • # • 

1 



Reaidts— 







In favour of employees. « 

12 

3 

• • • • 

3 

2 


Gimpromised 

3 

3 

1 

•••• 



In favour of employers. . 

22 

8 

4 


* *4 

•*•4 

fnoonclusive 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


1 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243,194) in respect 
ol die number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 
general review of disputes 

The number of industrial disputes involving stoppages of work reported 
as beginning in the month of May 1929 was 5 as compared with 8 in the 
previous month. The number of workpeople involved in these disputes 
was 2432 and the number of working days lost amounted to 18,043. All 
these five disputes arose over questions regarding the employment of 
individuals. In addition, six disputes, including a strike -affecting 62 
textile mills in Bombay City, involving 127,790 workpeople in all, which 
continued into the month under review, resulted in a time loss amounting 
to 2,324,057 man-days. Out of the 11 old and new disputes, settlements 
were arrived at in the case of five disputes during the month. The results 
were favourable to the employers in 4 cases while in the remaining case, 
the result was inconclusive. 

Progress of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY OTY 

During the month under review there were 5 industrial disputes in 
progress in Bombay City. One of these was the continuation of a dispute 
which had begun in the Spring Mill in the month of March. The mill 
worked throughout the montn and the number of hands working on each 
day was usually between 2800 to 3050. The Bombay Gimi Kamgar 
Union distributed grain to about 600 strikers on the 10th, 17th and 24th 
May. This strike continued into the next month. 

The second was the continuation of a dispute which affected the Textile 
N^ll. The mill worked on all the working days during the month of May. 
The number of operatives who attended at the beginning of the mon^ 
was only about 9(X) but it increased to 2200 by tbe 10th. The attendance 
on the 3l8t May was 2500. Rations were distributed by the Bombay 
Gimi Kamgar Union in 5335 individual cases. This dispute continued 
into the next month. 

The third was the continuation of a dispute in the Century Mill. The 
mill started working on the Ist but was closed in the afternoon for want 
of a sufficient number of hands. From the 2nd May, it worked every day 
with an increasing number of hands and 3139 operatives were working 
on the 14th. The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union distributed rations to 
550 and 300 strikes on the 2nd and the 3rd May respectively. At the 
close of the month there were 3665 hands working in the Mill. This 
dispute also continued into the next month. 

Hie fourth was the continuation of a dispute which had begun in the 
Morarji Goculdas Mill in the month of April. The mill which had 
remained closed was re~q^ned by the Management on the 8th May widi 
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about 300 hands. It continued to work throughout the rest of the month 
and the number of hands working daily rose steadily and by the 25th 
stood at 1200. At the close of the month there were 2110 operatives 
working in the mill. This strike continued into the next month. 

The fifth dispute was the continuation of the strike which affected 62 
textile mills in Bombay City and had involved 104,813 workers by the 
close of the month of April. On the 1st May two more mills employing 
4419 workers were affected by the strike. 

The Hon’ble the General Member of the Government of Bombay came 
down to Bombay from Mahableshwar and granted separate interviews 
to the representatives of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, the Millowners* 
Association and the Bombay Textile Labour Union during the first three 
days of the month. Neither the Millowners’ Association nor the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union were prepared to yield on the question of the 
reinstatement of about 6000 workers in the Wadia Group of Mills. His 
Excellency the Governor came down to Bombay from Mahableshwar on 
the 3rd May and granted Interviews to the representatives of the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union, the Millowners’ Association and the Bombay 
Textile Labour Union on the 5th and 6th May. A Joint Conference of 
the representatives of the Millowners* Association and the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union was held on the 7th May 1929 presided over by His 
Excellency the Governor. The conference lasted for about 2i hours but 
no agreement could be arrived at on the main point at issue, namely, the 
reinstatement of the strikers in the Wadia Group of Mills. 

Meetings of the strikers were held on the 3rd and 4th May when they 
were exhorted by the labour leaders to remain firm in their demands and 
advised to go to their villages after receiving their April wages. The 
Millowners proposed to issue Marathi leaflets as a counter propaganda to 
that carried on through the Kranti and the handbills issued by the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. Two mills were restarted on the 3rd and 
eleven more on the 7th May. On the next day eleven more mills 
were reopened and worked with varying complements of hands. Notices 
were issued by the Millowners on the 8th May regarding the payment of 
April wages. It was notified that in those mills that had not stopped work, 
payment would be made on the 15th May.to those operatives who had 
continued working and in those mills which had been closed, payment 
would be made 10 days after resumption of work to all operatives who had 
put in six days work after the restarting of the mills. The mills remained 
closed on account of the Solar Eclipse on the 9th May. On the next 
day 9 more mills were restarted for work, and the gates of five other mills 
were opened but none of the strikers from these mills returned to work. 
The Committee of the Millowners’ Association decided not to pay the 
strikers their April wages on the 15th May. The managements of 
8 mills paid wages to their working hands on the 14th May. On the night 
of the same day, the Managing Committee of the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union passed a resolution instructing the strikers with regard to the action 
to be taken by them in view of the refusal by the Millowners to pay their 
April wages. The strikers were asked to go inside the compounds of 
their respective mills on the morning of the 15th May and to demand 
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peacefully the payment of their legitimate wages. They were further 
asked not to leave the premises of their mills and to repeat the same action 
every day till their wages were paid. In accordance with these instructions, 
a number of strikers entered the compounds of their mills on the morning 
of the 15th May. The strikers forced open the gates of 11 mills and stood 
outside in the case of many of the other mills. Some of the strikers started 
throwing stones at the mills. The Police chased them away but they 
returned. When they were again chased away by the Police the strikers 
ran up a hill nearby and began throwing stones at the Police who fired two 
shots but nobody was injured. A newspaper hawker was severely assaulted 
by some strikers. In all, 14 persons were injured on account of the 
disturbances during the day. 

The Collector of Bombay ordered the closing of all liquor and toddy 
shops from the 15th of May. The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union leaders 
addressed a meeting of the strikers on the 16th May and exhorted them to 
continue the strike and to go to their villages. They were also assured 
that relief would be afforded to them and to their families from the funds 
of the Union, On the same day a deputation of the Bombay Textile 
Labour Union waited upon the Millowners and requested them to pay 
the strikers their April wages but the Owners expressed their inability to 
alter their previous decision in the matter. The Chief Presidency 
Magistrate issued an order on the 17th prohibiting the assembly of more 
than 5 persons on any public road or thoroughfare. 

Some more mills were restarted during the three days preceding the 
20th May, on which date most of the mills remained closed on account of 
Bakri-Id. On the next day the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union made 
arrangements with a Shipping Company to take the strikers at concession 
rates and by the end of the month the Union had assisted about 2575 
strikers to go to the Konkan. On the 24th May, the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union distributed rations to about 500 strikers and announced 
in the issue of the Kranii of the 26th May that the Union would 
distribute grain to the strikers on every Monday beginning from the 
27th May. Accordingly, grain consisting of four seers of rice and half a 
seer of dal was distributed to about 1542 strikers on that date. 

Marathi leaflets were issued daily by the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
and also by the Millowners’ Association throughout the month. The former 
exhorted the strikers to remain firm and united in their demands and to 
go to their native places, whereas the latter showed the futility of continuing 
the strike. Nearly all the mills were picketed daily by the volunteers of 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union throughout the month except on the 
15th and the 16th May. The Millowners also posted their own volunteers 
every day at some of the mills to persuade loyal workers to return 
to work. 

From the 21st up to the 28th May there was a continuous rise in the 
number of hands working in all the affected mills. But during the last 
three days of the month under review, the number decreased and on the 
31 St May there were in all about 62,000 hands working in the Bombay 
mills. This strike also continued into the next month, 

MO R 8—2 
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AHMEDABAD 

There were two disputes in progress in Ahmedabad during May 1929. 
One of these disputes occurred in the Bharat Laxmi Cotton Mills. A 
head jobber of the Spinning department absented himself without leave 
for six days. He not only did not turn up for work himself but induced 
the operatives of his department to abstain from going to work. 
Accordingly 132 operatives struck work on the afternoon of the 10th May 
but the Management was successful in persuading them to resume work 
after about an hour. Eighty-two operatives, however, struck work again 
on the morning of the 11th May and demanded that the head jobber 
should be called back to work. The Management explained to the strikers 
that the head jobber was not dismissed but had absented himself and that 
he must come of his own accord, if he wanted to work. On the next day, 
72 strikers resumed work unconditionally in the morning and 10 new 
hands were engaged by the Management. The services of the remaining 
strikers were dispensed with and the strike ended in favour of the 
employers. 

The second dispute took place in the Aryodaya Ginning and 
Manufacturing Mill. The operatives of Throstle department alleged 
that a jobber was ill-treating them and demanded his dismissal. As the 
Management refused to do this, 285 workers struck work on the 
27th May. They also complained about unsatisfactory arrangements for 
drinking water and taking meals and alleged ill-treatment by the Spinning 
Master. One hundred and fifteen workers of the Frame department also 
joined the strike in sympathy. On the next day, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Ahmedabad Labour Union advised the strikers to resume work but 
they did not do so. On the 29th May, the Management put up a notice 
informing the strikers that they would be considered as dismissed if they 
did not resume work by 11 a.m. on the same day and that they would be 
required to vacate the mill chawls. The next day was a holiday and on the 
31st May all the strikers resumed work unconditionally. The result of 
the dispute was in favour of the employers. 

JALGAON 

In the beginning of the month there was one dispute in progress in the 
Bhagirath Spinning and Weaving Mills. On the 1st May all the strikers 
resumed work unconditionally and the strike ended. The result of the 
dispute was in favour of the employers. 

HUBU 

There was an industrial dispute in progress in the Bharat Mills during 
the month under review. The operatives of the mills alleged that they 
had longstanding grievances with regard to fining, marking of double 
absence in the muster for one day s absence, withholding of increments 
and general ill-treatment. Several mill-hands and jobbers of long service 
were dismissed and consequently the operatives of the mill became doubtful 
of the security of their employment and 1828 of them struck work on the 
2nd May 1929. The Management and the strikers referred the dispute 
to the District Magistrate, Dharwar, who made several suggestions for the 
parties to consider and to come to a settlement. There was no change in 
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the situation up to the 13th May on which date 1594 strikers resumed 
work unconditionally. The result of this dispute was in favour of 
the employers. 

€H(»VA (EAST KHAMDEI^ 

There wm an accidental fire in Chopda on the 30th April 1929 when 
the Municipal sweepers did not turn up in time to render help. The 
President of the Municipality therefore reprimanded them. Annoyed 
by this, 69 sweepers of the Municipality struck work in the morning of the 
1st May. The President made arrangements to recruit men from other 
places and carried on work. There was no change in the situation during 
the next two days and on the 4th May all the strikers returned to work 
and the strike ended. The result of this dispute was inconclusive. 

BARSl 

There was one dispute in progress in the Lokmanya Mill, during the 
month under review. The Management dismissed two operatives of the 
Ring and Frame department on the 27th May 1929. In sympathy with 
the two dismissed operatives, 53 workers of that department struck work 
on the 29th May. During the next two days, there was no change in the 
situation and the strike continued into the next month. 


Employment Situation in May 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile Industry 
in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent in by the 
various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every month. 
Returns were received from 56 or 78*87 per cent, of the mills reported 
as working at the various centres of the Presidency except Bombay City 
where the strike in the Textile Industry, affecting 64 mills, was in progress 
throughout the month. On account of this fact, the Presidency average 
of percentage absenteeism in the Textile Industry as a whole has not been 
worked out for the month of May. 

As 64 mills in Bombay City were affected by the strike, no statistics 
of absenteeism have been compiled for this centre. 

In Ahmedabad 61 mills were working during the month and 46 or 75'41 
per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 4 * 15 per cent, 
as against 3*92 per cent, in April 1929. The supply of labour was equal 
to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by all the mills in Sholapur. There was no 
shortage in the supply of labour and the average percentage absenteeism 
amounted to 14*76 as against 16*30 in the previous month. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Viramgaum which was 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted 
to 1*56. 

All the three mills in Broach supplied information and one of them 
reported that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism 
MO a 8-—2a* 
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amounted to 7*97 per cent, as against 8*14 per cent, in the preceding 
month. 


Chart showmg the aoerage percentage absenleeim in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Presideney 
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THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate. The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
15*26 per cent, as against 13*58 per cent, in the previous month. In the 
Marine Lines Reclamation Scheme absenteeism was 5 per cent, and in the 
Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 12*26 per cent. The average 
absenteeism in the Chief Engineer s Department of the Bombay Port 
Trust was 9*60 per cent. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour available 
in plenty. On an average 9 per cent, of the labourers absented themselves 
from work during the month under review. 


Labour News from Ahmedabad 

THE LABOUR UNION 

The question of restoring the wage-cut of fifteen and a half per cent, 
was not taken up by the arbitrators as Mr. Gandhi was too busy to attend 
to this. It will be considered after his return from Almora. 

A test case regarding the right of entering a mill chawl during a strike 
came for decision before the Additional City Magistrate. The facts of 
the case are as follows. On 28th December 1928, when a strike in the 
Gujarat Ginning Mill was in progress, an Inspector of the Labour Union 
was prevented by two watchmen of the mill from entering the mill chawl 
although he went in the company, and at the request, of a resident of the 
chawl. In the course of his judgment in favour of the Labour Union 
the learned Magistrate observed :—“ Apparently the Labour Office was 
at the back of the strike and the mill authorities, being the landlords of 
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the mill chewls, thought they were entitled to obstruct men working 
against the interest of the mill from going to visit the chawls but they 
seem to have lost sight of the fact that they were receiving rent from the 
tenants and the tenants were in physical possession of the chawls and 
any resident of the chawl was justihed in inviting his friend whom he 
thought to be at his back. The learned pleader for the defence has laid 
great stress on the argument that all the tenants had been served with 
notices to vacate the rooms as they had gone on strike and consequently 
the tenants were in the position of trespassers and so no one had a right 
to proceed to the chawl. This argument does not stand to reason. The 
strikers may be considered to be tenants holding over but then they had 
a right to proceed in the direction of the chawl and they had a right also 
to invite their friends or relatives to the chawl and the invited friend had 
certainly a right to proceed to his friend s house.” 

The Millowners’ Association seems to be of opinion that mills have a 
right to claim compensation from the Labour Union for loss sustained 
due to lightning strikes unauthorized by the Union. The Labour Union 
holds that the above view is untenable and points out that there is no 
provision in the constitution for compensation for unauthorized strikes 
and there is no convention having any bearing on the question. It has 
replied to the Association saying that the Union’s unqualified condemnation 
of unauthorized strikes notwithstanding any provocation for such a step 
and its endeavours to send the men back to work unconditionally might 
have met with a different response from the Millowners’ Association and 
its members. 

About 90 per cent, of the mills have made adequate arrangements 
for the supply of cold drinking water to workers. The Labour Union 
recommends the use of refrigerators for this purpose. Some mills have 
submitted plans to the Municipality for constructing dining sheds and 
have applied for permission to build. 

An attempt was made to recruit labour from here for the Bombay mills 
and one special train with a large number of Mahommedan workers left for 
Bombay. It is understood that a large number of those workers returned 
to Ahmedabad in a short time. The Labour Union conducted a strong 
propaganda against the recruitment of labour to break the Bombay strike. 

The Council of Representatives of the Labour Union has passed 
resolutions demanding weekly payment of wages, compensation to piece¬ 
workers for loss of production owing to causes beyond their control and 
fixing a normal standard of breakage of yarn, protesting against sending 
doffers outside their department to fetch bobbins and urging the employ¬ 
ment of 50 per cent, women workers in the spinning department in view 
of the fact that the wages of spinners are fixed on a family basis. The 
Labour Union, although welcoming the reduction in the number of 
juvenile workers, draws attention to the fact that the progressive reduction 
in the number of juvenile workers in the Ahmedabad mills from 5712 in 
1923 to 3368 in 1926 and 1886 in 1927 has resulted in bringing down 
family earnings considerably^ 
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The Secretary of the Labour Union paid a visit to the branch office 
at Indore to purchase a building site for locating the office and to initiate 
some enquiries regarding the condition of the working classes. 

THE POSTAL AND R.M.S. UNION 

At an extraordinary general meeting of the above Union held on 
10th May 1929 three delegates were elected to the Belgaum Conference 
and the subjects to be discussed at the Conference were settled. 


Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

The following communique was issued on the 24th May 1929 by the 
Department of Industries and Labour of the Government of India :— 

His Excellency the Viceroy announced on January 28th at the opening 
of the Legislative Assembly that His Majesty the King-Emperor had 
approved of the establishment of a Royal Commission under the Chair¬ 
manship of the Right Honourable j. H. Whitley to enquire into the 
conditions of labour in India. His Majesty has now been pleased to 
approve that the Commission shall be constituted with the following 
terms of reference : 

“ To enquire into and report on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in British India, on health, 
efficiency and standard of living of workers and on relations between 
employers and employed ; and to make recommendations.” 
and that it shall consist of the following persons. 

Chairman 

The Right Honourable J. H. Whitley. 

Members 

The Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, 

Sir Alexander Murray, 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, 

Sir Victor Sassoon, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., 

Mr. A. G. Clow, I.C.S., 

Mr. G. D. Birla, M.L.A., 

Mr. John Cliff, Assistant General Secretary, Transport and Railway 
Workers’ Union, England. 

Dewan Chaman Lai, M.L.A,, 

Miss Beryl M. Le Poer Power, Deputy Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, 
England, 

Mr. Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed, M,L.A., 

Mr. Shahaldhari Lall, I.C.S., Department of Industries and Labour, 
Government of India, and Mr. A. Dibdin, India Office, will act as 
Joint Secretaries to the Commission. 
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Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during 
the period ending 20th June 1929 has been supplied by the Director 
of Agriculture:— 

Gujarat —Since the submission of the last report there was practically no 
rain during the period under review excepting some light and partial 
showers which were received about the end of the second week of June. 
These were, of course, insufficient for /C/ian/sowings. The lands were 
prepared everywhere for the ensuing season and the people were awaiting 
good rain to start sowings. 

Konkan .—Good and substantial rain was received in the first half of 
June in this division almost everywhere. It was somewhat heavy in 
places in the South. The preliminary field operations were completed 
and the sowing of paddy was in full swing. 

Deccan and Karnatak -—During the period under review some fairly 
good rain was received in the second week of June in the Mallad portion 
of the Karnatak Division and here paddy sowing was consequently under¬ 
taken. In the Deccan Division, in the Mawal portion and in some parts 
of the Satara district sowings were commenced but these were confined 
to places where rainfall was sufficient for the purpose. In the other areas 
of these two divisions the rainfall was light and partial. The fields were 
ready and the cultivators were eagerly awaiting good rain to enable them 
to put the seed in the ground. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the Commissioners in the Presidency 
for the month of May 1929 shows that out of 46 cases disposed of during 
the month 39 were reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commissioner in Bombay. The gross amount of compensation awarded 
in lump sums was Rs. 19,080-9-9 as against 27,474-7-0 in the previous 
month and Rs. 23,597-13-0 in May 1928. Out of the 46 cases in which 
compensation was claimed, 12 were in respect of fatal accidents, 2 of 
temporary disablement, 3 of permanent total disablement and 29 of 
permanent partial disablement. No case of occupational disease has been 
reported since January 1925. The number of compensation cases in 
the textile industry amounted to 18 and in other industries to 28. The 
corresponding figures for May 1928 were 8 and 39. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 46 of whom 42 were adult males, 3 adult 
females and one was a male under 15 years of age. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review, 21 were 
original claims, 24 registration of agreements and one miscellaneous 
application. Compensation was awarded in 18 cases, agreements were 
registered in 24 cases and 4 cases were dismissed. 
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Loading a Ship 

MEANING OF SCHEDULE II (5) 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT MADRAS 

Before the Honourable Sir Murray Coutts Trotter. Kt.. Chief Justice, 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Beasley and the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Waller 

Messrs. RalH Bros., Madras .. Appellants {Opposite Party) 
Perumal .. •. Respondent {Applicant). 

Appeal against the order dated 11th September 1928 of the Court of 
the Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation, Madras, made in 
Application No. 151 of 1928. 

Judgment 

The Chief Justice. —The facts in this case are fortunately not in dispute 
and are stated in the order of the Conunissioner. I can shortly summarise 
them as follows. The applicant, the injured workman who, it is agreed 
for the purposes of this case, is to be treated as being in the employment 
of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, the appellants before us, was employed in a 
warehouse which was within the premises of the Port Trust and leased 
by that body to Messrs. Ralli Brothers. The godown was about a quarter 
of a mile away from the wharf alongside which steamers are moored. 
Into that godown were stored various goods, the property of Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers, some awaiting shipment to Europe and some ready to be 
entrained at the neighbouring railway station to be conveyed to various 
destinations in British India. The injuries to the workman were caused 
by a bale of cotton being lowered from the upper floor of the godown by 
a crane to the lower floor in which he was waiting to receive it. Owing to 
negligent handling of the crane the bale was lowered on to his leg and 
caused the injury for which he now seeks compensation. That bale was 
in fact destined to be put on board a ship lying alongside the quay in the 
harbour to be conveyed by that ship to Europe. In the ordinary course 
the applicant on receiving that bale would have taken it out of the slings 
of the crane, handed it over to cartmen who would have put it on their 
handcart, taken it to the quay side a quarter of a mile away and then have 
handed it over to a gang of stevedores on the quay whose duty it was to 
put it into the slings of the ship s crane or the Port Trust crane to be slung 
aboard the ship and stowed in the hold. 

The question that arises under the Indian Act, VIII of 1923, is whether 
this applicant is a workman within the meaning of section 2 (I) (n) of the 
Act read with its Second Schedule. It is not questioned that, if he was 
a workman within the meaning of the Act, the acts which caused him 
injury arose out of and in the course of his employment. The material 
words are to be found in Schedule II (V) : “ Employed for the purpose of 
loading, unloading or coaling any ship at any pier, jetty, landing place, 
wharf, quay, dock, warehouse or shed on, in or at which mechanical power 
is used.” 

Mechanical power was clearly used in lowering this bale from the upper 
to the lower floor of the warehouse and therefore the only question we 
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liave to consider is whether this man was employed for the purpose of 
loading a ship. If the words in Schedule II “ at any pier, jetty** and so 
forth refer only to ** ship” and do not relate back to the word ” employed,*’ 
the decision must clearly be against the workman, because the ship was 
not ‘‘ at ’* the warehouse in which he worked which was a quarter of a 
mile away from the ship ; and if that be the true construction of this not 
very clearly drafted section, there is no more to be said and his case must 
fail because the Schedule in that event would relate only to warehouses 
which are in such a position that goods could be directly slung from them 
straight on board the ship waiting at the quayside. The G)mmissioner 
has adopted another construction of the section of the Schedule and has 
related the words ” at any pier, jetty *’ and so forth back to the word 
“ employed.** I would only say in passing that it seems to be 
inapt language to describe a man as being employed “ at ** and not “ in ** 
a warehouse or shed. But I think it is advisable that we should deal with 
the matter on broader lines and consider whether this man can be said 
within the meaning of the Act to have been employed “ for the purpose ” 
of loading a ship. It is obvious that on any view of this case a line must 
be drawn somewhere. This particular bale of cotton came from 
Tinnevelly whence it was consigned by rail to Messrs. Ralli Brothers in 
Madras to be stored in a godown and ultimately put on board a steamer 
bound for Europe. No one, 1 think, would contend that a workman who 
handled the goods in a warehouse in Tinnevelly could reasonably be said 
to be employed for the purpose of loading a steamer in Madras. The 
line must be drawn somewhere and I think that in English cases the 
principle can be found as to where it is to be drawn. It may be true as 
was said by the learned Counsel who appeared for the workman that the 
trend of the highest authorities in England in interpreting the Workmen*s 
Compensation Act of 1906 is to give a broad interpretation to the statute 
in the direction of favour to the workman. But there is this difference 
between the English and the Indian statute that, whereas the former 
applies to all workmen, the latter only applies to certain defined classes of 
workmen and casts upon us in my opinion the duty of defining those 
classes with such precision as is possible. We are not without guidance 
in English cases of high authority as to what point is to be taken as that 
at which the process of loading begins. It has been said by both sides in 
turn that those cases are not direct authorities because they are cases 
relating not to any question of workmen s compensation but to the 
respective liability of shipper and charterer. I do not see any reason on 
that account to deprive myself of their guidance in determining the question 
when it is to be said that the process of loading begins. 

The Chief Justice then discussed the cases of Hudson V. Eve, L. R. 
3 Q. B. 412 and Grant & Co. v, Coverdale, Todd & Co., 9 Appeal 
Cases 470, A suggested conflict between these cases was considered by 
the Court of Appeal in Stephens v. Harris & Co., 57 L. J. 503 and it 
was held that they were consistent and that Hudson v. Eve might still 
stand as good law on the footing that it was there proved by evidence that 
the only possible means of access to tb|p ship was by lighters covering a 
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river journey over a hundred miles and that that mode of access was in 
fact blocked by frost. 

Continuing, His Lordship said : ** Applying this reasoning to the case 
before us, as I respectfully do, it seems to me impossible to say that the 
only practicable mode of loading this ship was the one actually adopted 
in this case. If you exclude that, this man was clearly not employed in 
loading the ship. Lord Selborne clearly defines what is to be understood 
as ordinarily comprising the operation of loading, viz., as commencing 
when the ship, that is to say, its crew, begins to take part in the operation. 
The goods to be shipped are alongside the quay, the ship's crew or 
stevedores employed by the ship for the purpose are working the ship's 
derricks ready to receive the cargo as it is slung over the rail. In other 
words the work of loading does not begin until there is contact and 
collaboration between the cargo owners* servants in charge of the cargo 
on shore and the ship's crew or stevedores employed in their place are 
ready on board ship to receive the goods as they come over the ship's rail 
and stow them in the hold, 

I feel myself constrained to follow that high authority and decide that 
this man was not ‘ employed for the purpose of loading a ship.’ It seems 
to me that the words ‘ for the purpose of ' really do not amount to more 
than if the section had said ‘ in loading.’ If they are held to mean more, 
we are driven to fixing a line somewhere between the workman who handles 
the goods at Tinnevelly and the workman who handles them on the 
quayside in the Madras harbour and is brought into direct contact and 
co-operation with those receiving the cargo on board ; and where to fix 
that line I know not. The intervention of the carting coolies between 
the . task of this workman and the coolies ready to handle the bales on 
the quayside seems to me to be a break in the chain which is fatal 
to this workman. Moreover, I find it difficult to believe that it could be 
reasonable to conclude that a man engaged in ‘ loading ’ should be in a 
better position than one engaged in the same place and on the same work 
in handling cargo ‘ unloaded ’ from a ship. No one, I think, could 
maintain that if the same processes proved in this case were reversed, as 
in the case of discharging a ship’s cargo, this man could possibly bring 
himself within the Act. The ship discharges her cargo on to the quay; 
when that is done she is unloaded, and so far as 1 can see can have no 
further concern in the subsequent handling of the cargo. Having 
discharged her cargo, she is free to sail; this man might have been Injured 
exactly in the same way in handling her cargo on its way into the godown 
as he was in handling it on its way out. But I do not think it could be 
said that a man who was Injured thus when the ship had sailed and was 
struck down on the horizon was engaged in unloading her. 

We had also cited to us the case of Stuart v. Nixon and Bruce, 1901 
A. C. 79. In that case a stevedore who was employed in stowing goods 
into the hold of a ship was held to be continued to be employed for that 
purpose when the cargo was in all in the hold and he was only occupied 
in the operation necessary to put on the hatchway cover ; and in the course 
of doing that he was injured. That seems to me to amount to this : that, 
if a man is employed to pack things in a box, as part of his business he has 
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to put the lid on the box ; for, after all, a hold in a ship is nothing more 
than a big box. I do not think that that decision gives any real assistance 
in this case. It was apparently cited merely for the purpose of supporting 
the argument that loading is not to be limited to the mere operation of 
putting the cargo from the wharf into the hold and with that proposition 
no one desires to quarrel; but it seems to me to have no application to the 
present case. 

I regret the result, for the reason that it presumably precludes an appeal 
to the Privy Council, from whom we should have welcomed further 
guidance if only because we are told that our decision affects over a million 
labourers in this country. The employers would appeal, had our 
deck ion been against them ; but labour is as yet so little organised in this 
country, that there are no funds available, so far as I know, to take up a 
test case. Tam glad to be told that the employers are fighting this case 
on principle only, and that this individual workman will be given a 
generous ex gratia payment in any event. 

Mr. Justice Waller delivered a judgment to the same effect in the course 
of which he said : 

“ The relevant part of the Act is Schedule II (5), which defines a 
workman—for our present purpose—as a person employed for the purpose 
of loading, unloading or coaling any ship at any pier, jetty, landing place, 
wharf, quay, dock, warehouse or shed, on, in or at which steam, water or 
other mechanical or electrical power is used.” The clause is obviously 
susceptible of two meanings. It may mean either that the person is to 
be employed at the pier, jetty or other loading place or that the ship must 
be lying beside it. If the latter is the correct construction, the respondent 
is out of Court, for the godown in question is quarter of a mile away from 
the quay. The Commissioner preferred the former, which he thought 
to be the more logical of the two. I should myself have thought that the 
more logical construction is that which avoids the anomaly above referred 
to and to say that the Act means that loading begins where unloading 
ends, by the side of the quay. That is, I think, the intention of the clause. 
It enumerates a number of loading and unloading places. All eight of 
them are places where the operation of unloading is carried out directly 
from the ship. The first six of them are places from which the operation 
of loading is carried out directly on to the ship. The most natural 
construction, in my judgment, is to hold that the last two—warehouse and 
sheds—are intend^ to be similarly situated, in juxtaposition to the ship. 
If it is to be held that the process of loading can begin at a warehouse at 
a distance from the ship, I can see no limit to the distance. In this instance, 
it is quarter of a mile, but the respondent might have been handling these 
bales in a godown at Chingleput—36 miles away—preparatory to their 
being put on to carts to be driven to the quayside and I do not see how, 
on the construction adopted by the Commissioner, he could have been 
denied the benefit of the Act. In Grant v, Coverdale, Todd & Co. (IX 
A. C. 470) Lord Watson said that he was not prepared to assent to a 
construction ” which would imply that the word ‘ loading has as many 
different meanings as there were merchants or manufacturers of iron in 
Cardiff who happened to select different localities in order to store their 
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iron for the purpose of shq>ment.” He was. no doubt, considering the 
meaning of the w<Hrd in relation to a charter-party, but I quote 
his observations in order to show the difficulties we shall be involvnl in, 
if we decide that a “ warehouse,” within the intention of Clause V, can be 
a place, situated at a distance from a ship, where goods are stored for the 
purpose of shipment. If the Legislature desires to protect all workmen 
employed in such places—^and it is conceded that, even on the 
Commissioner’s construction, only some of them—^those employed 
for the purpose of handling goods for shipment by sea,—are at present 
protected—^that can easily be done by notifying under sub-section (3) of 
section 2 of the Act that their occupation is hazardous. 

Mr. Justice Beasley :—I agree. 


Meaning of Legal Disability 

DEFINmON OF A MINOR 

IN THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, BOMBAY 

Anusayabai Krishna, residing at Hewari Khurd, Post 
Dholwad, Taluka Junner, District Poona . • Applicant ; 

against 

Messrs. J. K. Dadabhoy Hormusji & Co., G.I.P. 

Railway Ward, Gol Club, Sewree, Bombay .. Opposite Party. 

Claim—Rs. 1200 

In this case there are two sets of claimants, one the widow, and the other 
the father of the deceased. The latter claims compensation on behalf 
of his wife Esudi and five minor sons, the half brothers of the deceased. 
It is admitted that the wqman Esudi is not the mother of the deceased and 
therefore she is not entitled to claim as a dependant. It has been argued 
that the five minor half brothers are entitled to claim because, by the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance the rights of half brothers are definitely recognised 
and, in the absence of other heirs, they are entitled to share in an estate* 
In this Court, however, the question of heirship does not arise. The 
Indian Workmen s Compensation Act declares certain blood relations of 
a deceased workman to be dependants and authorises the Commissioner 
to divide the compensation amongst them in any manner he may think 
fit. Among the dependants are brothers and sisters and, following the 
ordinary rule of law, these words must be interpreted in their ordinary 
and natural meaning. Applying that rule it is impossible for me to say 
that the word brother includes half brother and I therefore find that the 
five minor sons of the applicant Hari Bema are not dependants within the 
meaning of the Act. The only dependants therefore are the widow 
Anusayabai and the father Hari Bema. I award to the father Rs. 450 and 
to UAie widow Rs. 600. 

As regards the payment of the amount awarded to the widow Mr. S. C. 
Joshi has raised an interesting point as to the meaning of the word ** legal 
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disability ” in the Indian Workmen s Compensation Act. Under section 
8 (/) of the Act, money payable “ to a person under a legal disability ” is 
to be invested. Mr. Joshi, however, contends that having regard to the 
definition of “ minor in the Indian Workmen s Compensation Act and 
the powers given under the rules to persons over the age of 15 to sue in 
this Court, that any person who is over the age of 15 is not a minor and 
therefore not under a legal disability. A minor is defined in the Act as 
a person under the age of 15 and an adult is defined as a person over the 
age of 15. Mr. Joshi contends that a minor having been described as a 
person under 15 and the .dependant widow in this case being over 15, she 
must be regarded as an adult and therefore capable of receiving and 
disposing of the money. With this contention I cannot agree. Legal 
disability as regards age is conferred by the Indian Majority Act of 1875 
and in my opinion the provisions of that Act are not overridden because 
of the definition of minor in the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
It is important to remember that the Indian Majority Act contains no 
definition of a minor. It merely states when a person attains his or her 
majority. The Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act gives certain rights 
to a person between 15 and 18, e.^., the right to receive the same amount 
pf compensation as a person of full age, the right to make an application 
to the Court in his own name. Those rights have doubtless been given 
because the Legislature is aware that persons over the age of 15 often do 
the same work as a man and receive the same wages and should therefore 
be compensated on an equal basis. Again, the maximum amount payable 
in respect of the death of a person under 15 is only Rs. 200 and 
the Legislature no doubt considered that it would be unfair, where a person 
of 17i was getting full man’s wages, for the compensation to be limited to 
Rs. 200, an amount which is fixed on the assumption that the deceased 
workman would be someone who had nobody dependant on his earnings. 
But I cannot accept the view that the Legislature was also of the opinion 
that the provisions of the Indian Majority Act should not apply and that 
young persons between 15 and 18 should be entitled to deal with their 
property without restriction. I am strengthened in my conviction when 
it is seen that to accept Mr. Joshi’s interpretation would involve applying 
it not only to workmen but to their dependants, and I can see no reason 
why an illiterate working woman of 15i should be considered capable of 
owning and managing property when an educated lady, 17i years of age, 
is in the eyes of the law not regarded as being so capable. I hold therefore 
that a person under a legal disability includes a person under the age of 
18. The effect of this decision may be to alter the existing practice, which 
has been to pay over the compensation to injured workmen who are over 
the age of 15, but in my view the law on the subject is quite clear. The 
sum of Rs. 600 awarded to the widow in this case must therefore be invested 
for her benefit, but I am prepared to allow a reasonable sum to be deducted 
from the capital sum for costs and expenses. 

(Signed) J. F. GENNINGS. 


I9th April 1929. 
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Payment of Compensation Direct to Widow 

EMPLOYER STILL LIABLE FOR WHOLE AMOUNT 

IN THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. BOMBAY 

(1) Bai Sona widow of Chhotalal Motilal; 

(2) Manohar Dalsukhram the minor son of the 
deceased Dalsukhram Chhotalal— 

Both residing at Raipur, Piperdini Pole, 

Ahmedabad .. .. .. Applicants ; 

against 

Alarakha Isakji Chhipa residing at Jatwada, near 
Astodia Chakla, Ahmedabad .. Opposite Party. 

In this case the applicant applied for an order to deposit compensation 
in respect of the death of her son. The application was decided by 
Mr. Patwardhan, then Commissioner for Workmen s Compensation, who 
by consent made an order for the full amount of compensation claimed to 
be deposited namely Rs. 2250, making no order as to costs. Subsequently 
an appeal was made to the High Court, into the grounds of which it is not 
necessary to enter, and that appeal was dismissed with costs on August 20, 
1928. On the 1st October 1928 I received from Mr. K. J. Jhaveri, High 
Court Pleader, Ahmedabad, writing on behalf of the opposite party, a 
request to certify the decree or order for compensation as fully paid up on 
the ground that Mr. Jhaveri*s client, the opposite party, had paid Rs. 1751 
“ in full settlement of all the claims passed by the Court and stating 
that a regular receipt had been passed by Bai Sona. A copy of this receipt 
was attached to the letter from Mr. Jhaveri. To that letter I replied that 
I was unable to certify the settlement because, under section 8 (1) of the 
Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, the full amount must be deposited 
with the Commissioner and payment to dependants can be made only by 
the Commissioner. On receipt of that letter, which was sent on October 
4, 1928, Mr. K. J. Jhaveri came to see me in Bombay on the 18th October 
when I explained the position. He said he would advise his client to 
pay the balance of the award, plus High Court costs, into this office. 
I informed him that I would get into touch with the widow and when 
I next visited Ahmedabad would arrange to pay this additional sum to her, 
at the same time getting a statement from her that the sum of Rs. 1751 
said to have been previously paid her was in fact paid to her and that she 
and the minor son of the deceased were the only dependants. As a result 
of that conversation Mr. Jhaveri forwarded on the 23rd of October a 
cheque for Rs. 531. On November 1, a notice was issued to Bai Sona 
informing her of this deposit of Rs. 531 and calling upon her to apply for 
distribution. She replied in a letter dated November 30, through her 
pleader Mr. R. G. Patil, declaring that she had been paid only Rs. 250 as 
part payment of the amount of compensation and had not received the 
som of Rs. 1751 at all. On December 5, 1928, 1 issued a notice calling 
upon the opposite party to deposit the sum of Rs. 1501, being the balance 
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of Rs. 1751 alleged to have been paid, but whose payment was denied by 
Bai Sona, less Rs. 250 admitted to have been paid to her. This notice 
to deposit compensation now comes before me for decision, it having been 
my intention, as the most equitable way out of the difficulty, to decide 
whether or not the woman had received the sum of Rs. 1751, or whether 
she had received only Rs. 250. Mr. Patil, however, on behalf of Bai 
Sona objects to this course of action, pointing out that under section 8 
of the Act the whole amount should have been deposited with the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner alone can determine who are the 
dependants and if the opposite party chose to enter into an agreement with 
a dependant and paid over money to her then he did so at his own risk. 
I am entirely in agreement with this contention. The opposite party has 
done everything he could to avoid payment of compensation, and, after 
the High Court had dismissed his appeal, he did not hesitate to approach 
this woman and induce her, on his own showing, to accept a sum of 
Rs. 531 less than she was entitled to. In so doing he overreached himself 
and has made himself liable to pay the money over again, if he has already 
paid it, as to which I express no opinion. Nor does the fact that the 
woman herself admits having received Rs. 250 help him at all on this 
occasion because he is still equally liable to pay the whole amount into 
this Court. I, therefore, order the opposite party to pay into this Court, 
on or before the 3rd May 1929, the sum of Rs. 1751. If the money is not 
deposited, I shall on that date issue orders for the recovery of the money 
under section 31 of the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

(Signed) J. F. GENNINGS. 

19th April 1929. 


Accident or Suicide ? 

IN THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, BOMBAY. 

Mrs. Laxmibai widow of Sadanand Moreshwar 
Hatkar, residing at Thana .. .. Applicant ; 

(gainst 

Messrs. Bennett Coleman & Co., Ltd., residing at 
Bombay {Times of India Building) .. .. Opposite Party. 

Claim—Rs. 2500. 

In this case the applicant, widow of Sadanand Moreshwar Hatkar, an 
etcher employed by Messrs. Bennett Coleman & Co., Ltd., Proprietors 
of the Times of India Press, claims compensation for the death of her 
husband as the result of an accident arising out of and in the course of his 
employment. The deceased was found lying dead in the street having 
fallen from the second floor of the building where he was employed. His 
occupation was that of an etcher, and he sat at a bench inside a large room, 
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the doors of which opened on to a broad terrace with a low parapet. His 
duties did not take him on to this terrace, but it appears to have been the 
custom for workers to go to the parapet in order to spit over it into the 
street, an objectionable custom which, it is said, is not permitted, but 
which nobody appears to have prohibited. The onus of proving that the 
accident arose out of and in the course of the man's employment rests 
upon the applicant and upon nobody else, and on the facts put forward 
by the applicant 1 should have had considerable difficulty in finding that 
they proved that the accident arose in the course of the man's employment. 
It is, however, not necessary to decide the case solely on inference. There 
is positive evidence to show that the man’s death was due not to accident 
but to suicide. A witness was called by the opposite party, one Sitaram 
Sahgarao, who distinctly states that he saw the deceased come running 
across the terrace, put his hands on the parapet and throw himself over. 
I can see no reason for not acting upon this positive evidence, which appears 
to me to be more in consonance with the probabilities than the suggestion 
that the man overbalanced while spitting. That being so, I find for the 
opposite party and the application must be dismissed. No order as to 
costs 

(Signed) J. F. GENNINGS. 

27th March 1929. 


Asleep on Railway Line 

IN THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. BOMBAY 

Gitabai Sambhaji Malhari Kedari, widow of the 
deceased Sambhaji Malhari Kedari, c/o Mr. G. N. 

Sahasrabudhe, Damodar Hall. Parel, Bombay .. Applicant; 

♦ 

against 

The Trustees of the Port of Bombay .. .. Opposite Party. 

Claim—Rs. 1050 

In this case the issue to be decided is whether or not the accident to the 
deceased workman arose out of and in the course of his employment. The 
facts are that he was found on the line with his left arm cut off and his 
head almost severed. The evidence of the witnesses for the opposite 
party suggests that he was lying asleep on the track, and a witness who was 
summoned by the applicant, and who was called by the Court in the 
absence of Counsel, said that when he saw the body the head was on the 
rail and the feet were between the rails. The applicant’s witness says 
that he saw the deceased sitting by the side of the rail, that he went to get 
up, and in doing so put his arm over the rail. His arm was struck by a 
moving wagon, and he was run over. Having heard the evidence I am 
of opinion that the witnesses for the opposite party give the only explanation 
of how the accident took place that is fitted by all the circumstances, and 
I find, therefore, that the man was asleep on the track and he was not» 
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therefore, killed by an accident which arose out of and in the course of his 
employment. Even if I were able to find that the accident happened as 
was suggested by the witness for the applicant, namely, that the man was 
sitting by the rail and while getting up was knocked down, I still think 
that the applicant could not recover. Even assuming that the accident 
happened during the man’s tiffin hour, and that he was taking a rest after 
having had his meal, even then the man clearly put himself into a position 
of danger which he was not called upon to do and he thereby added to his 
ordinary employment a peril which was not necessitated by the work he 
was engaged to do, but was outside of, and foreign to, his employment. 
I think the case of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway v. Highley 
(10 B.W.C.C.) which lays down the principles on this aspect of the law is 
one which is definitely applicable to this case even if I accepted the evidence 
for the applicant. The application must, therefore, be dismissed. No 
order as to costs. 


13th May 1929. 


(Signed) J. F. GENNINGS. 


Accidents / 

STATISTICS FOR JANUARY TO APRIL 1929 
{Supplied by the Chief Inspector of Factories.) 

The statistics of accidents in factories and workshops in the Bombay 
Presidency published at the end of the issue, contain details of accidents 
reported during the four months, January to April 1929, ip Bombay City, 
Ahmedabad, Karachi, and other centres of the Presidency. 

During January to April 1929 there were 1360 accidents in Bombay 
City. The injuries caused by these accidents were fatal in 8 cases, serious 
in 163 and minor in 1198 cases. Two hundred and seventy-seven or 
20 per cent, of the accidents were due to machinery in motion and the rest 
to other causes. The largest number of accidents occurred in workshops, 
the percentages in different classes of factories being 73 per cent, in 
workshops, 22 per cent, in textile mills and 5 per cent, in miscellaneous 
concerns. 

During the four months under review there were in all 185 accidents 
in Ahmedabad of which 176 occurred in textile mills and the rest in 
miscellaneous concerns. Out of the total number of accidents 121 were 
due to machinery in motion and 64 to other causes. One of these accidents 
proved fatal, 105 caused serious and the rest minor injuries. 

In Karachi there were 73 accidents, out of which 46 occurred in work 
shops and 27 in miscellaneous concerns. Out of the total number of 
accidents 21 were due to machinery in motion and the remaining 52 to 
other causes. The injuries caused by these accidents were fatal in one 
case, serious in 24 cases and minor in 48 cases. 

In the other centres of the Presidency there were 287 accidents of which 
103 were in textile mills, 126 in workshops and 58 in miscellaneous 
MO a 8—3 
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concerns. Machinery in motion was the caUse of 108 accidents, while 
other causes were responsible for the remaining 179 accidents. The 
injuries caused by these accidents were fatal in 10 cases, serious in 81 cases 
and minor in 203 cases. 


Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act in May 

BOMBAY 

The manager of a printing press was prosecuted under section 41 (h) 
for breach of section 35 for not maintaining “ D ** register. He was 
convicted and fined Rs. 7. 

SHOLAPUR 

The manager of a cotton ginning and pressing factory was prosecuted 
under section 41 (a) for breach of section 23 (b) for employing a child 
without a certificate. He was convicted and fined Rs. 25. 

The manager was also prosecuted under section 41 (/) for breach of 
section 18 (1) (c) read with Rule 38 (J) for not fencing a gin roller pulley 
where a child received serious injury. He was convicted and fined Rs. 60. 
The Court also awarded Rs. 40 out of fine as compensation to the parent 
of the deceased child. 

AHMEDABAD 

The manager of a cotton mill was prosecuted under section 41 (a) for 
breach of section 24 (a) for employing certain women at night. He was 
convicted and fined Rs. 50 in each of nine cases. 

The manager of a second cotton mill was prosecuted under section 
41 (/) for breaqh of section 18 (1) (c) and 18 (1) (b) read with Rule 32 
for not fencing the humidification plant and pump drives. He was 
convicted and fined Rs. 100. 

The hoist-man of the same mill was prosecuted under section 41 (/) 
for breach of section 18 for putting the hoist doors out of action. He 
was convicted and fined Rs. 15. 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 {a) tor breach of section 23 (a). He was convicted and fined Rs. 30 
in each of two cases. 

KAIRA 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (jf) for breach cf section 18 (4) read with Rule 42 whereby an operative 
got his dhoti entangled on the belt and shaft and died subsequently. 
He was convicted and fined Rs. 15. 


The Supreme Court of the United States declared on 8th April 1929 
that aliens crossing the Canadian boundary to labour for hire or look for 
employment in the United States are not aliens visiting the United States 
temporarily for business, but are immigrants within the meaning of the 
Immigration Act of 1'924. {From **Industrial and Labour Information^* 
Geneva^ May 20 1 1929) 
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The Problem of Discipline in Soviet Industry 

REMEDIAL MEASURES 

The Government of the Soviet Union is at present seriously concerned 
by the fall in the standard of discipline in State industrial undertakings 
and is taking measures to check it. 

Output figures for the first half of the current fiscal year have shown the 
management of industry and the Supreme Economic Council that the 
estimated results have not been realised. Wages have risen more rapidly 
and output more slowly than had been calculated, with the result that 
not only have cost prices undergone no general reduction, but in some 
branches, including the mining, metal and textile industries, they have 
actually risen. The industrial authorities, the Commissariat of Labour 
and the trade unions, are agreed that the chief reason for this is to be found 
in the slack state of discipline which pervades the industrial undertakings 
run by the State. There is, however, less agreement as regards the causes 
of this slackening in discipline. Numerous enquiries have been made 
at the instigation of the industrial managers and the trade unions, and 
meetings held to determine the measures necessary to improve the present 
state of affairs. 

As the result of these investigations and at the request of the Supreme 
Economic Council, the Government of the Soviet Union published on 
6th March 1929 an Order of the Council of Peoples’ Commissaries which 
is intended to raise the standard of discipline in the factories. A previous 
Order issued by the Supreme Economic Council on 31st January 1929 
laid down for the first time the regulations governing the rights and 
obligations of the management staff of State undertakings, while a second 
Order of the same date, issued by the Commissariat for Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, requested the supervisory committees attached to 
that department to co-operate with the Supreme Economic Council for 
the enforcement of the said regulations. 

SOME OPINIONS 

Before dealing with this new legislation it may be well to summarise the 
opinions expressed on this matter in the Soviet press by the management 
of industry, the trade unions and the Commissariat of Labour. 

The Industrial Management Staff 

The managers of State industrial undertakings all recognise that the 
general level of discipline in the undertakings has fallen. They draw 
attention to the increase in the number of cases of absenteeism, malingering, 
refusal to obey orders and assaults committed against technical workers 
and engineers, the alarming increase in drunkenness and the number of 
attempts made by the workers to damage machinery in order to stop 
production and receive wages without working for them, the insults, 
injuries and attempts at assassination to which the technical staff is subject 
especially since the Shakhty trial, and to the growing frequency of serious 
calamities, such as fires and explosions which are caused in the undertakings 
by the negligence of the workers and sometimes even by criminal action* 

MO R 8—3a 
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The managers also complain that their efforts to enforce discipline are 
nullified by the opposition and inertia of the trade unions, the purely 
negative and formal attitude of the organs of the G)mmi8sariat of Labour 
and the leniency shown by the courts of law. * 

According to Mr. Kravall, a member of the Supreme Economic 
Council, the attitude of the Commissariat of Labour has a demoralising 
effect on hardworking and disciplined workers. He declares that the 
organs of the Commissariat reinstate workers dismissed for the most 
serious infringements of labour discipline, rowdy conduct or assaulting 
the technical and administrative staff. 

The Trade Unions 

The trade unions declare that the responsibility for the slackening of 
discipline lies with the industrial managers who adopt a passive attitude 
towards breaches of discipline, and fearing unwelcome consequences for 
themselves, fail to use the means at their disposal to re-establish order. 
The trade unions also lay a certain amount of blame on labour and housing 
conditions, the influx of new workers and the abuse of alcohol to explain 
their failure to maintain discipline. At the same time, certain ^unions, 
including the metal and textile workers, admit that they have shown 
complacency towards disorderly persons. 

The Commissariat of Labour 

The Commissariat of Labour considers that the loss of discipline creates 
a dangerous situation as it tends to reduce the individual output of the 
workers and causes considerable material losses. 

According to Mr. Tdlstopiatov, Deputy Commissar of Labour of the 
Soviet Union, the causes of the slackening of discipline are five in number. 
One of these is the influx from the country of new workers who retain 
their peasant outlook, are naturally opposed to industrial discipline and 
in their desire to earn higher wages make excessive demands ; another is 
the abuse of alcohol, the consumption of which is constantly increasing ; 
the third is the high labour turnover, which is on an average 100 per cent, 
per annum. In large undertakings it is not uncommon for the entire 
staff to be changed four or five times a year. In many cases the labour 
exchanges supply workers unsuited for the work on hand, in others, the 
conditions offered by the management are not sufficiently attractive to 
retain the workers, while the trade unions lack authority in these matters. 
Another cause of the slackening of discipline is the negligence and 
Indifference of the technical and administrative staff, whose carelessness 
is often responsible for stoppages of machinery which have a demoralising 
effect on the workers. Their work is, however, rendered very difficult 
by the continual and often unjustifiable interference of the Commissariat 
of Labour, the trade unions and the Communist Party in the technical 
operations entrusted to the staff responsible for the successful working of 
the undertaking. 

Mr. Tolstopiatov quotes the following as a typical case : an action was 
taken by the public prosecutor against an engineer who was subsequently 
relieved of his duties because, on the strength of perfectly legitimate orders 
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received from the management, he had given certain instructions which 
at the outset had resulted in an increased percentage of spoiled goods. 
The result of this decision was that the other engineers of the establishment 
no longer dated to give orders for fear of arrest. 

The fifth and last of the causes suggested for the slackening of discipline 
is the passive attitude of the organs of the Commissariats of Labour and 
Justice and the trade unions and Communist Party towards disorderly 
acts and crimes committed by the workers. The penalties imposed on 
disorderly persons are cancelled either by the influence of the trade unions 
or as a result of the complacent attitude adopted by the organs of the 
Commissariat of Labour and the workers’ tribunals, \X^orkers convicted 
of theft, for example, are reinstated in the undertakings and continue their 
criminal career. 

Mr. Urlanov, Labour Commissary of the Soviet Union, and Mr. Goolyi, 
Labour Commissary of tfie Ukraine, voice a similar opinion. They 
emphasise the necessity of reorganizing the joint system of management 
which includes the directorate, the Communist nucleus and the trade 
unions. Mr. Uglanov declared that their administrative machinery was 
out of order and required overhauling. The trade unions did nothing, and 
although in some cases the industrial managers still continued their 
efforts, they too were becoming fatalists. Nor is it uncommon for the 
organs of the Communist Party to show proof of complete inertia. 

In the opinion of the Commissariat of Labour, the unfavourable housing 
conditions and the difficulty of obtaining supplies which arose during the 
course of the winter have had a great effect on the workers’ will and ability 
to work. 

THE RECENT LEGISLATION 

The Order of 6th March 1929 relating to the maintenance of discipline 
gives the administrative authorities of the State enterprises full power to 
inflict the various disciplinary penalties laid down in the internal regulations 
for breaches of labour discipline. Workers punished under these 
•regulations may appeal to the joint conciliation committees, whose ruling 
is final. 

The Order requires the public labour exchanges to find employment 
for workers dismissed for flagrant breaches of discipline only after all 
other workers on their books have been placed ; in all cases such workers 
may not be placed with the undertakings from which they were dismissed. 

The medical and legal institutions and the State retail and co-operative 
shops must arrange their consulting and business hours so that the workers 
may transact whatever business thev may have to do with them outside 
working hours. 

The G^mmissariat of Labour must see that its organs comply strictly 
with the provisions of the Order. 

The regulations issued en 31st January 1929 for the management staff 
of State undertakings stipulate that each undertaking must be personally 
administered by a manager, assisted by two deputy managers, one of whom 
is responsible for technical questions connected with output, and the other 
for labour questions* 
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Reversion to Personal Management 

The manager is to be the undisputed head of the undertaking. All 
operations require his personal approval unless he has delegated certain 
powers to his assistants. He has full power to take disciplinary measures 
against the workers, employees and technical staff in accordance with the 
internal regulations and disciplinary rules of the undertaking. As the 
mouthpiece of the Supreme Economic Council points out, these measures 
clearly establish the principle of personal management and break with the 
collective methods introduced at the outset of the Revolution. 

The creation of a deputy manager*s post for the supervision of labour 
questions is an innovation which seems to be considered of great importance 
by the managers of State industry. The deputy manager for labour 
directs all operations connected with the organisation of labour and the 
normal employment of the workers. He must study wage-movements, 
prepare the way for the conclusion of collective agreements, see to the 
observance of labour legislation, arrange for the distribution of work and 
the drafting of internal regulations and enforce labour discipline. He 
must also ensure the adoption of the measures necessary for the workers’ 
safety and health, carry out research work on the cause and prevention 
of accidents, arrange for the housing of workers, the distribution of working 
clothes, etc. The engagement of workers and the training of an adequate 
number of skilled workers also fall within his competence, and he or his 
substitute must be present at the deliberations of the trade unions and 
other labour organisations. 

The regulations also define the rights and obligations of the engineers 
and technical staff. Each member of the technical staff is responsible to 
his immediate superior and to the director. He must carry out all orders 
received but may lodge a protest against any order with the immediate 
superior of the person issuing it. If he fails to do so he shares with the 
person issuing the order the responsibility for its execution and any 
consequences that may ensue. 

The engineers and technicians must see that the workers obey orders 
and comply with labour discipline. They may impose disciplinary 
sanctions on their subordinates. (From **Industrial and Labour Informa-^ 
Hon,” Geneva, May 6,1929) 


Conciliation and Arbitration in France 

BILL TO MAKE NEGOTIATION COMPULSORY 
A Bill recently introduced by the French Minister of Labour to provide 
for compulsory recourse to conciliation in industrial disputes, was submitted 
to the Labour Commission of the Chamber of Deputies, which has now 
reported on the Bill. 

After a brief review of the various attempts that have been made to set 
up more effective machinery than that provided by the Act of 1892, the 
report states that the main purpose of the present Bill is to ensure that 
in the event of a dispute, employers and workers must at least confer with 
one another before a stoppage can take place. It emphasises that the Bill 
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does not in wy way atfect the liberty of employers or workers, and that 
the right to strike, the right to lock-out and the right of combination 
remain untouched. Mr. Cesar Chabrun, the reporter, draws particular 
attention to the fact that except where the trade union is party to a collective 
agreement, trade union officials are not necessarily called in, unless the 
parties concerned or the public authorities so desire. The report concludes 
by recommending the adoption of the Bill. 

CRITICISM OF THE BILL 

This measure continues to excite considerable interest. A number of 
the chambers of commerce, including those of Paris, of St. Etienne and 
of Roubaix, have raised objections to the Bill, and a report by 
Mr. De Lavergne, general delegate to the French Confederation of Produc¬ 
tion, is also adverse. On the other hand, an article in La Voix Sociale for 
March 1929, which expresses the view of the Christian trade unions, 
regards the project as making for social peace in so far as it tends to enable 
workers to obtain the satisfaction of their just claims. A statement issued 
by the French Confederation of Christian Workers on 12th March 1929, 
declares that this measure will lead to certain progress by making 
compulsory the exchange of views which may prevent or end a dispute, 
and points out that it is necessary, as the Bill provides, that the intervention 
of the trade unions should in all cases be permitted and even facilitated, 
since they possess a competence, a mental equilibrium and a sense of 
responsibility which are not to be found elsewhere. {From Industrial 
and Labour Informatioiu' Geneva, May 6,1929) 


Strikes and Lock-outs in 1928 in the U. K. 

The number of disputes, involving stoppages of work, reported to the 
Ministry of Labour as having begun in 1928 in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, was 302,’*' slightly fewer than in 1927, and the smallest number 
known to have occurred in any year during the whole period for which 
statistics are available. In these 302 disputes about 79,800 workpeople 
were directly involved (i.e., on strike or locked-out), and 44,100 indirectly 
involved (r.e., thrown out of work at the establishments where the disputes 
occurred, but not themselves parties to the disputes). In addition, 500 
workpeople were involved, for the most part directly, in 8 disputes which 
began in 1927 and were still in progress at the beginning of 1928. The 
total number of workpeople involved, either directly or indirectly, in all 
disputes in progress in 1928, was thus about 124,400, as compared with 
114,200 in the previous year. The aggregate time lost in 1928 by these 
workpeople owing to the disputes was approximately 1,388,000 working 
days ; this figure is the lowest ever recorded by the Ministry of Labour, 
with the exception of that in the previous year, for which the 
corresponding figure was only 1.174.000. 

***Disputes involving less than ten workpeople and those which lasted less than one day are omitted 
rom the statistics, except when the aggregate duration (i.e., number of workpeople m^iplicd by 
number of working days, allowing for workpeople replaced by others, etc.) exceeded 100 days. 
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The following Table summarises by industries the number of disputes 
reported as beginning in 1927 and 1928 in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the number of workpeople involved in and the aggregate 
duration of all disputes in progress in each of these years :— 



1927 

1928 



Number 

Aggregate 


Number 

Aggregate 

Industry 

No. of 

of Work- 

Duration 

No. of 

of Work- 

Duration 

Groups. 

Disputes 

people 

in Work- 

Disputes 

people 

in Work- 


begin- 

involved 

ing Days 

begin- 

Involved 

ing Days^ 


ning 

in alt Dis- 

of all Dis- 

ning 

in all Dis- 

of all Dis- 


in 1927 

putes in 

putes in 

in 1928 

putes in 

putes in 



progress 

progress 


progress 

progress 

Coal Mining 

110 

73,000 

688,000 

97 

82,200 

452,000 

Other Mining and Quarrying. 

5 

400 

7,000 

3 

300 

9,000 

Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. .. 

10 

300 

12.000 

11 

800 

21,000 

Engineering 

9 

2,500 

12,000 

10 

600 

4,000 

Shipbuilding 

22 

7,200 

30,000 

23 

4,100 

16,000 

Other Metal 

38 

5,800 

39,000 

18 

3,500 

40,000 

Textile 

27 

4,700 

36,000 

33 

24,500 

695,000 

Clothing 

10 

9,200 

1 199,000 

9 

1,100 

25,000 

Woodworking and Furniture. 

18 

800 

1 10,000 

26 

1,100 

13,000 

Building Public Works Con¬ 





1 


tracting, etc. .. 

34 

7,800 

129,000 

38 

3,000 

83,000 

Transport 

16 

2,100 ! 

7,000 

16 

2,000 

11,000 

Commerce, Distribution and 


1 





Finance 

\ [ 9 

400 1 

5,000 

6 

300 

8,000 

Other 

J 



12 

900 

11,000 

Total .. 

1 

308 

114,200 j 

1.174,000 

302 

124,400 

, 1,388,000 


Of the total numbers of workpeople shown as involved in all disputes, 
18,600 in 1927 and 44,100 in 1928 were indirectly involved. 

Of all the disputes in 1928, those in the coalmining industry accounted 
for about one-third of the total number of stoppages, for about two-thirds 
of the total of workpeople involved, and for about one-third of the time 
lost. A single large dispute accounted for the greater part of the time 
lost in the textile industry. No other industry was seriously affected by 
disputes in 1928. 

PRINCIPAL DISPUTES IN 1928 

The largest single dispute occurring in 1928 was a lock-out involving 
about 16,600 worlqjeople in the cotton weaving industry at Nelson, which 
was in progress from 30th May to 12th July and caused a loss of 600,000 
working days. The lock-out was imposed by federated firms following 
a strike of the employees of one firm to secure the reinstatement of a weaver, 
who had been dismissed in connection with his objection to the payment 
of a fine for alleged bad work. The dispute was settled by the weaver 
in question being found work with another firm (an offer which the local 
Trade Union had previously refused), and by the reference to further 
negotiations of questions as to the right to strike for the reinstatement 
of an individual and as to the system of fining at the particular establishment 
at which the strike occurred and in the local area, respectively. 
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A series of short stoppages occurred in March at various collieries in 
Northumberland and Durham* due to cessation of work or restriction of 
output on the part of coal putters, who were dissatisfied with reduced wages 
awarded by arbitration. In these stoppages nearly 35,000 workpeople 
were involved, for the most part indirectly, and about 137,000 working 
days were lost. Work was resumed on the terms of the awards, and 
restriction of output was to be abandoned ; in some cases consideration 
of grievances was promised. 

No other individual dispute occurring in 1928 involved as many as 
5000 workpeople. 

CAUSES 

The following Table shows the numbers and proportions of disputes 
in 1928, and of workpeople directly involved therein, arising from the 
principal classes of causes. In some cases disputes originate from a 
number of different causes, e.g., a claim for an advance in wages may be 
accompanied by one for a reduction in working hours. For the purpose 
of this and the following Tables such disputes are classified according to 
what appears to have been the principal cause of the stoppage :— 


1 

! 

j 

Number of 
Disputes 

Number of 
Workpeople 
directly involved 

Principal Giuses 

. . 

— _ 

__ 

- _ 


Total 

Percent- 

Total 

Percent- 



age 


age 

Wage increases 

26 

8-6 

6,200 

7*8 

Wage decreases 

63 

20*9 

14,900 

18*6 

Other wage questions 

80 

26-5 

17,000 

21*4 

All wage questions 

169 

56-0 

38,100 

47*8 

Hours of labour 

15 

5*0 

800 

ro 

Employment of particular classes or persons 

69 

1 22*8 

12,600 

15*8 

Other working arrangements, rules and discipline.' 

30 

9*9 

6,600 

8-4 

Trade Unionism .. 

13 1 

4-3 

1,300 

1*6 

Sympathetic action .. .. .. i 

6 i 

, . 1 

2*0 

20,300 

25*4 

Total .. 

o 

100*0 

79.700 

100*0 


TTie distribution of disputes in 1928 among the principal categories 
of causes was not unlike that in the previous year. Proposed reductions 
in wages and other wages questions again predominated as causes of 
disputes, 169 out of the total of 302 falling under these categories and 
accounting for nearly half of all the workpeople directly Involved in disputes 
in the year. Of the remainder, the causes most frequently occurring 
were demands for the reinstatement of dismissed workpeople and other 
questions respecting the employment of particular classes or persons, 69 
disputes arising in this manner. Questions as to working hours and other 
working arrangements taken together accounted for 45 disputes, while 
questions of Trade Union principle were the causes of 13 disputes only 
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in 1928 as compared with 26 in 1927. Six disputes were of the nature of 
“ sympathetic ” strikes or of lock-outs imposed with a view to effecting 
the settlement of other disputes* including the largest dispute of the year* 
the lock-out in the cotton industry at Nelson. 

The following Table shows by groups of industries the proportion of 
workpeople who were directly involved in disputes in 1928 arising from 
the principal classes of causes :— 




Proportions directly involved in 

disputes 



Work. 


respecting questions of 




people 







Industry Groups 

directly 

involved 



Employ- 



Sym¬ 

path¬ 

etic 

Action 


in 

disputes 
beginning 
in 1928 

Wages 

Hours 

of 

Labour 

ment of 
particular 
Classes 
or 

Working Trade 
Arrange-, Union- 
ments ism 





Persons 





Number 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Percent.! Percent. 

Per 

cent 

Mining and Quarrying .. 
Metal, Engineering and 

45,700 

59-9 

•* 

14*9 

11*9 

0*0 

i 13*3 

Shipbuilding 

4,500 

56-3 

6*6 

30*0 

6*8 

0*3 


Textile 

21,300 

! 20-8 

0*4 

9*3 

1*9 

0*9 

; 66*7 

Clothing 

Building, Public Works 

900 

36-5 

1*6 

4*4 

.. 

1 

57*5 

i 

Contracting, etc. 
Transport and Communica¬ 

2,700 

j 76*6 

1 

7*7 

12*7 

20*0 

3*0 

i 

tion 

Other Industries and 

2.000 

15*4 

6*2 

56*9 i 

1*5 



Services 

2,600 

j 40*1 

2*8 

36*2 

4*3 . 

16*3 

0*3 

All Industries .. 

79,700 

j 47*8 

1*0 

15*8 

8'‘*4 

1*6 

25*4 


In the mining and quarrying, the metal, engineering and shipbuilding, 
and the building, etc., Industry groups wages questions preponderated 
as a cause of stoppages, judged by the numbers of workpeople directly 
involved in the disputes. In the textile and the clothing groups two 
relatively large disputes accounted for the high percentages shown in the 
last two columns of the above Table ; apart from these two disputes wages 
were the predominant cause of stoppage in these two groups also. In 
the transport and communication group more workpeople were affected 
by disputes respecting the employment of particular classes or persons 
than by any other cause. 

RESULTS 

The following Table shows the number and proportion of disputes 
beginning in 1928, and of workpeople directly Involved therein* the results 
of which were (a) in favour of the workpeople* (b) in favour of the 
employers* (c) of the nature of a compromise, and (d) which still remain 
unsettled. Disputes classified as in favour of workpeople or in favour 
of employers* for the purpose of this and the following Table, are those 
in which the workpeople or employers* respectively, were completely 
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successful, or practically so, in attaining or resisting the objects to which 
the stoppage of work was due. Disputes in which the workpeople, or 
employers,^ were partly, but not wholly, successful, are included under 
“compromised:—“ 


1 

1 

Results ^ 

Number of 
Disputes 

Number of 
Workpeople 
directly involved 


Total 

Per¬ 

centage 

Toul 

centage 

In favour of workpeople .. 

42 

13*9 

4,000 

5*1 

In favour of employers .. 

144 

47-7 

31,400 

39*3 

Compromised 

115 

38-1 

44,200 

55*5 

Unsettled 

1 

0-3 

100 

00*1 

Total .. 

302 I 

' 1000 

79,700 

100*0 


In most years, disputes resulting in compromise form the most numerous 
group, but in 1928, 144, or nearly 48 per cent, of all disputes, were settled 
in favour of the employers, as compared with 115 disputes, or about 38 
per cent, of the total number, in which a compromise was effected. The 
largest dispute of the year, the lock-out in the cotton industry at Nelson, 
was terminated by a compromise ; apart from this dispute, the number 
of workpeople directly involved in disputes which resulted in a 
compromised settlement was approximately the same as the number 
directly involved in disputes ending in favour of employers. Only 
42 disputes, mostly of small dimensions, resulted in favour of the 
workpeople. 

The following Table shows, by groups of industries, the proportion 
of workpeople directly involved in disputes beginning in 1928, classified 
according to their results :— 


Industry troups 


Work- 
IKJopIe 
directly 
; involved 
in 

Disputes 
! beginning 

. lu 1928 


Number 

Mining and Quarrying .. 45,700 

Metal. Engineering and Shipbuilding 4,500 
Textile .. .. ..'21,500 

Clothing .. .. .. 900 

Building, Public Works Contracting, 
etc. .. .. 2,700 

Transport and Communication 2,000 

Other Industries and Services ..' 2,600 

All Industries 79,700 


Proportions directly involved in Disputes 
beginning in 1928, the Results of which 
were 


In favour 

In favour 

of Work- 1 

of Em¬ 

people 

ployers 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

3*3 

53*1 

16*1 

42*0 

3*8 

11*9 


i 8*3 

14*0 

, 61*1 

5*6 

i 8*9 

18*4 

30*5 

5*1 

39*3 


Compro¬ 

mised 

Un¬ 

settled 

Per cent 

Per cent 

43*6 

41*9 

84*3 

91*7 


24*9 
85*5 j 
46*8 j 

4*3 

55*5 

0*1 
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Judged by the numbers of workpeople directly involved, disputes 
settled in favour of the employers predominated in the mining and 
quarrying and the building, etc., groups, but not overwhelmingly so, the 
proportions being about 53 and 61 per cent, of the totals, respectively. 
On the other hand, disputes resulting in compromises accounted for 
over 80 per cent, of the total numbers involved in the textile and transport 
and communication groups, and for over 90 per cent, in the clothing 
group. In the metal, engineering and shipbuilding group, disputes in 
these two categories were nearly equal, the proportion in each case being 
about 42 per cent. In the building, etc., group compromised disputes 
accounted for about a quarter of the total workpeople. In none of the 
industry groups did disputes settled in favour of the workpeople account 
for as many as one in five of the total numbers directly involved. 

The following Table shows the number of workpeople, directly involved 
in disputes in 1928 classified both by the principal causes and by the 
results of the disputes :— 


Number of Workpeople directly involved 
in Disputes beginning in 1928, the Results 
of which were 


t iiituipai v.4iuec9 

1 In favour 

1 of Work- 
1 people 

In favour 
! of 

j Employers 

Compro¬ 

mised 

Un¬ 

settled 

1 UlCll 

Wages 

1 

' 

1 



For increase 

200 

i 2,200 i 

1 

3,800 


6,200 

Against decrease 

400 

1 10,700 1 

1 

i 3,700 

100 

14,900 

Other 

1,400 

' 8,300 

7,300 


17,000 

Total—Wages 

' 

2.000 

j 

21,200 

1 14,800 

100 

38,100 

Hours of labour 

100 ; 

500 

200 

* ! 

800 

Employment of particular classes 
persons 

or' 

..i 1,000 

1 

3,600 

8,000 

1 ’ 


12,600 

Working arrangements .. 

300 

3,300 

3,000 


' 6,600 

Trade Unionism 

600 1 

100 

600 


1,300 

Sympathetic action 


2,700 1 

17,600 , 

! •• 1 

20,300 

Grand Total, 1928 

..j 4,000 

31,400 

44,200 

100 

79,700 


METHODS OF SETTLEMENT 

Of the 302 disputes beginning in 1928, 301 had been finally settled at 
the time of going to press. The principal methods by which these disputes 
were settled are shown in the Table below :— 
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Methods of Settlement 

Number 

of 

disputes 

1 

Proportion 
of all 
disputes 

Number of 
Workpeople 
directly 
involved 

Proportion 
of Work- 
people 
directly 
involved in 





all disputes 



Per cent, j 


Per cent. 

By direct negotiations between the parties or 


i 



their representatives 

199 

66*1 i 

54.700 

68-8 

By conciliation 

14 

4*6 1 

4,500 

5-6 

By arbitration .. .. .. 

By return to work on employers* terms with¬ 

4 

1*3 1 

! 

1,000 

1*2 

out negotiations 

55 

18-3 i 

18,700 

23-5 

By replacement of workpeople 

21 

7*0 

600 

0-8 

Otherwise 

8 

2-7 

1 100 

1 . 

0*1 

Total .. 

301 

100-0 

j 79,600 

100-0 


As In most years, the majority of final settlements in 1928 were effected 
by direct arrangements or negotiations between the parties or their 
representatives, 199, or about two-thirds of all the settled disputes, directly 
involving about the same proportion of workpeople, being concluded in 
this manner. In 55 disputes, forming about 18 per cent, of all cases, 
work was resumed on the employers’ terms without negotiation, and nearly 
24 per cent, of the workpeople were involved in such disputes, which 
included a number of short stoppages by coal putters at collieries in 
Northumberland and Durham. Disputes settled by the various modes 
of arbitration and conciliation formed only 6 per cent, of the whole, and 
the numbers of workpeople involved in these disputes were generally 
small. In 21 disputes the strikers were replaced by other workpeople, 
but such disputes were in all cases very small. 

MAGNITUDE 

In the Table below the disputes of 1928 are analysed from three different 
aspects of magnitude, viz., numbers of workpeople involved, duration in 
weeks, and aggregate duration in working days. It should be observed 
that, for the purposes of this Table, the duration in weeks and the aggregate 
duration in working days take account of time lost in 1929 by disputes 
which began in 1928 and continued beyond the end of the year. On the 
other hand, the aggregate duration of disputes which began before 1928 
but continued into 1928 is excluded. As regards numbers involved, the 
Table relates only to disputes beginning in 1928. The figur^ in the 
Table, therefore, differ from those given in the first Table in this article 
which include workpeople involved and working days lost in all disputes 
in progress during the year Irrespective of the date of commencement. 

It will be seen from the figures given that most of the disputes occurring 
in 1928 involved small numbers of workpeople only and lasted but a few 
days. About three-quarters of all the disputes involved less than 250 
worlq>eople each and about three-quarters also of all the disputes lasted 
for less than two weeks. Of the total aggregate duration, 43 per cent 
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resulted from one dispute alone, in comparison with which all other . 
disputes were unimportant in this respect:— 



1 

Number of 

Total Number of 
Workpeople 
involved directly i 

Aggregate Dura> 

Limits 

disputes 

tion of these 


beginning j 

and indirectly in 1 

Disputes in 


in 1928 

these disputes | 

. 1 

Working Days 


Disputes classified by Total Numbers directly and indirectly involoed 


Under 100 workpeople 



166 

6,000 

69,000 

100 and under 

250 


54 

9,400 

82,000 

250 

500 .. 


32 

10,900 

136,000 

500 

1,000 .. 


30 

18.700 

165,000 

1,000 

2,500 .. 


12 

17,700 

126,000 

2,500 

5,000 .. 


3 

9,700 

72.000 

5,000 

10,000 .. 


3 

18,500 

86,000 

10,000 and upwards 


2 

32,900 

654,000 


Disputes classified by Duration in 

Weeks 


Under I week 



156 i 

41,700 

^1,000 

1 and under 2 weeks 



71 ! 

33,100 

219,000 

2 4 „ 



23 

9,900 

145,000 

4 „ 6 „ 



9 1 

17,700 

76.000 

6 10 



18 , 

17,600 

638.000 

10 „ 20 „ 



22 ! 

3,300 

194,000 

20 weeks and upwards 



3 1 

500 

37,000 

Disputes classified by Aggregate Duration in Working Days 


Under 500 days 



173 

13,300 

1 31,000 

500 and under 

1,000 days 


41 

8,800 

29,000 

1,000 

5,000 „ 


52 

20,700 

! 111,000 

5,000 

25,000 „ 


29 

35,500 

349,000 

25,000 „ 

50,000 „ 


3 

5,400 

106,000 

50,000 .. 100,000 „ 


3 

23,500 

162.000 

100,000 days and upwards 


1 

16,600 

602,000 


{From “ Ministry of Labour Gazette, ” London, May 1929) 


Small Holdings Bill in Madras 

Mr. M. R. Karant proposes to introduce a Bill in the Madras 
Legislative Council to provide small holdings for persons, especially of the 
educated unemployed and of the depressed classes, who desire to buy or 
lease, anc} will cultivate, the holdings. 

The idea is to combat unemployment by the creation of a sturdy class 
of peasant proprietors imbued with a strong sense of the dignity of manual 
labour. It is proposed that a small council for each district appointed 
by the Government should see to the free distribution of small holdings 
to deserving applicants with the prescribed educational qualifications. 
The council will help the holders of land with technical advice and 
repayable financial loans. To maintain the integrity of the peasant^ 
proprietor class thus created, the Bill stipulates that the holdings cannot 
be alienated or partitioned. {From ''Industrial and Labour Information^ * 
Genevut April 15^ 1929) 
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International Labour Office 

REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

In preparation for the Twelfth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which opened on 30th May 1929, the Office has issued a 
general report on unemployment. 

Although it was considered impossible to place the question of 
unemployment insurance on the agenda of the 1929 General Session of 
the Conference, the Governing Body felt, especially in view of the resolu¬ 
tion passed at the 1926 Session, that the question of unemployment could 
not be left entirely out of account at the forthcoming Session. As has 
been done on previous occasions, therefore, a report embodying the results 
of researches undertaken by the Office has been prepared for the 
information of the Conference. 

The report seeks to describe the Influence on unemployment exerted 
by certain important international factors in the last few years. At the 
same time it recognises that in each country unemployment results from 
a number of different causes, many of which are national in character. 

The report begins with an investigation into the Influence of currency 
fluctuations, manifested in variations of the price level, and affecting all 
branches of production. It then proceeds to study the conditions affecting 
the regularity of employment and business activity in certain special 
industries. The industries selected for this purpose are coal and textiles. 
It is shown that in the coal industry the leading factor of the situation is 
a productive capacity in excess of the demand^ resulting in excessive 
competition between different coal-producing countries, and consequent 
unemployment of the workers now of one country, now of another; for 
the textile industry, it is shown how the development of new undertakings 
in certain countries has closed the former outlets of other nations, which 
have not yet adapted themselves to the new situation thus created. 

Finally, the report gives a certain number of details on the question of 
the international distribution of labour. It is shown that the unemploy¬ 
ment existing in certain countries may be ascribed to an unstable equi¬ 
librium between the quantity of labour available and the productive 
capacity of the country. 

It shows, incidentally, that international movements of labour are more 
often due to the attraction of the country of immigration than to the 
outward thrust of over-population, and analyses the legislative steps taken 
by several States in recent years to adapt migration movements to the 
needs of their labour markets. There is in this connection an evident 
necessity for the conclusion of international agreements by which the 
interests of over-populated and under-populated countries and of the 
workers themselves might be brought into harmony. 

Such are the main outlines of the report, which will serve to provide 
a basis on which the Conference can consider what measures may be 
taken to solve the grave and widespread problem of unemployment. 
{From **Industrial and Labour Information^'' Geneva^ May 5, 1929.) 
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Entry of Foreigners for Employment in 
Great Britain 

A memorandum has been issued by the Ministry of Labour describing 
the procedure, under the control of the Minister of Labour, relating ta 
the entry of foreigners into this country in order to take up employment* 
In general, the control of the administrative provisions relating to the 
entry of foreigners into this country, their supervision while here and 
their departure from the country is in the hands of the Home Secretary* 
Under Article 1 (3) (b) of the Aliens Order, 1920, however, it is provided 
that an alien shall not be permitted to land unless— 

“ If desirous of entering the service of an employer in the United 
Kingdom he produces a permit in writing for his engagement issued 
to the employer by the Minister of Labour.” 

This requirement of a permit in the case of foreigners desiring to enter 
the service of an employer is additional to any other conditions and 
requirements imposed under the law relating to foreigners generally. It 
may be noted that the Minister s permission is not necessary to enable 
a foreigner to enter the country in order to take up business on his own 
account, or to become a partner in a business, or to accept the position of 
a Director of a Company registered under the Companies Act. 

According to the Census of 1921, the number of foreigners permanently 
resident and “gainfully occupied ” in Great Britain totalled about 143,000. 
Many of these people had been resident in the country for many years, 
and a number of them were born here. They are therefore to be regarded, 
in so far as they are employed persons, as part of the labour available in 
the country. 

In view of the prevailing volume of unemployment and to safeguard 
the interests of British workers, the admission of newcomers for 
employment is closely restricted. In general, the employer applying 
for a permit is required (i) to give a guarantee that no labour will be 
displaced, and (n) to satisfy the following conditions :— 

(a) He must prove that every possible effort has been made, without 
success, to find suitable labour from among permanent residents in this 
country; and 

(fc) The wages to be paid to the foreigners must not be less than those 
usually received by British employees for similar work. 

It is the practice of the Ministry of Labour to consult representative 
organisations of employers and employed persons (including technical 
and scientific organisations) in all cases of doubt or difficulty. Permits 
are not issued to enable an employer to meet a seasonal demand by bringing 
labour from abroad. 

With regard to the entertainment industry it is the practice to grant 
permits freely (except that the periods of the permits are limited) in respect 
of performers of international reputation. Permits are similarly granted, 
with a time limit, for performances presenting special features of novelty 
or attractiveness. The practice governing the entry of foreign musicians 
to play dance music is set out In the following answer to a question in the 
House of Commons on 5th Februaiy 1929: “ The conditions imposed 
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depend on the circumstances of the proposed employment of the alien 
players, and also the kind of performance. Examples of the conditions 
laid down are as follows :— 

“ If the employer desires to bring in a complete band to play for 
dancing, he is required to engage, or to continue to engage, a British 
band equal in size to the alien band. If it is proposed to augment a 
British dance band by the introduction of alien musicians of outstanding 
ability, such introduction may be permitted up to about 25 per cent., 
on condition that no British player is discharged to make room for the 
aliens. Complete bands to play symphony or national music, 
a Hungarian Tzigane Company, are admitted on an assurance that no 
British band or British player is being displaced, and that the alien 
band will not play for dancing. No condition, other than a limitation 
of the period of stay in this country, is in general imposed in the case of 
concert instrumentalists and persons giving stage performances at 
music halls.” 

Another special case is that of young foreigners, male or female, who 
desire to take up supernumerary posts in offices, banks, etc., for limited 
periods in order to acquire some knowledge of the English language 
and British business methods. The issue of permits in such cases is 
desirable if only to secure similar facilities for young British subjects who 
seek to obtain foreign experience by temporary residence and employment 
abroad : moreover, the foreigners who have gained experience in this 
country are a valuable link later on in life for the furtherance of British 
export trade. Care is taken to see that these facilities are not misused by 
employers who are merely desirous of obtaining cheap clerical labour. 

A permit, if issued, is generally for a limited period, from one week up 
to twelve months. All permits for actors, actresses, vaudeville artists 
and for young persons seeking experience are so limited. In certain 
circumstances other conditions are also imposed., 

Prior to the War there were some occupations in which the majority 
of the persons engaged were foreigners and the normal method of 
augmenting labour for such occupations w’^as by recruitment abroad. 
Foreign recruitment is not now permitted as a normal feature of any 
occupation, the employers concerned being required to take such steps 
as may be necessary to train and to employ persons already in the 
country. The following are instances of the operation of this policy : 
an apprenticeship scheme for mosaic and terrazzo workers is now in 
operation, and British subjects are systematically trained for the work; 
several schools and training establishments have been set up by the 
hairdressing trade ; permits for the entry of foreign waiters are generally 
refused, and leading employers are co-operating with the L.C.C. School 
for Waiters in training British youths. 

It is the practice of the Ministry of Labour to issue permits for foreign 
technicians to assist employers in establishing new industries or new 
processes in existing industries. But in all cases the permit is limited 
as to time, and the condition is imposed that the foreigners’ services shall 
in part be used to train British subjects. (From "'Ministry of Labour 
Gazette,'* Lmdon, May 1929) 

MO B 8-*-4 
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Benefits Provided by Trade Unions in U. S. A. 

A recent bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
-entitled “ Beneficial Activities of American Trade Unions,” presents the 
results of a detailed study of the functioning of the labour movement in a 
field that has been greatly extended and developed during recent yfears. 
It is pointed out that labour organizations have extended their scope in 
many cases far beyond the original field of wages, hours and working 
conditions. This growth of the labour unions from their strictly economic 
beginnings is outlined as follows :— 

” After collective bargaining is gained by the organization the provision 
of ‘ benefits * is usually the next step. Then may be undertaken measures 
intended to improve the workers’ economic position, such as the 
establishment of labour banks, credit unions from which members may 
obtain loans, building and loan associations, legal aid departments ; 
construction of homes ; supply of services or goods by such means as 
mail-order buying ; co-operative stores, etc. Or unions may take social 
or protective measures, such as the establishment of various kinds of 
insurance, of definite health services, etc., or educational or recreational 
activities. Finally, as conditions in the industry become more or less 
stabilized and the union ceases to have a fight for its existence, union 
leaders have greater leisure to consider broader problems, those of the 
industry and even of society in general. At the unemployment conference 
sponsored by organized labour, which was held in the spring of 1927, 
one labour representative expressed himself to the effect that ‘ the time 
has passed when trade-unions could confine their efforts to strictly 
organizational matters, and every union should now have its affairs so 
arranged that its officers will have time to devote to the big economic and 
industrial issues, such as unemployment.’ ” 

This modern trend towards wider activities is fairly general, but there 
are still a number of unions which regard all activities aside from collective 
bargaining for wages, hours and conditions, the payment of strike and 
lockout benefits, and possibly of death benefits, as being quite subordinate 
to the real purpose of trade unions. However, the general conclusion is 
that the more prosperous and progressive the union, the greater its 
endeavours to extend the field of its service to its members. 

Dealing with general welfare activities, the report summarizes the 
various measures provided by unions in the form of ” benefits.” These 
are common to the great majority of trade unions. Strike or lockout 
benefits are listed as being the first for which provision is made. Death 
is the next emergency most often provided for, sickness and disability 
also being prominent in benefit plans. Outlining other benefit policies 
developed by trade unions, the report continues as follows :— 

” A few unions have even assumed the responsibility of making 
some provisions for the surviving family after a member’s death. Some 
unions pay cash benefits to members found to be suffering from 
tuberculosis, or pay for their treatment in a sanatorium ; others which do 
not pay benefits for this disease make regular or occasional contributions 
to private sanatoriums, with the understanding that their members shall^ 
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be entitled to treatment" if needed. Others pay for certain disablements 
peculiar or common to the trade. Even those labour organizations which 
have no regular benehts often have a ‘ benevolent" or ‘ relief ’ fund from 
which, in special cases, deserving members may receive assistance in times 
of financial stress. These benefits paid by the international organization 
are in a great many cases supplemented by similar benefits paid by the 
locals. A few organizations provide annuities for members who, by 
reason of advancing age, illness, or disability, are unable to continue at 
the trade, and several of the larger international unions also maintain homes 
for their aged members, the superannuated unionist being given a choice 
between the pension and residence at the home. Only well-financed 
unions can afford to pay such benefits, however, for the constantly 
mounting costs make the burden of a pension system prohibitive for all 
but the largest and most prosperous organizations.” 

It is stated that the amounts paid during 1927, in benefits and insurance, 
by 73 international organizations alone, totalled nearly $25,000,000. “ If 
to this be added the more than $3,000,000 paid in old-age pensions, some 
half million dollars for maintenance of union homes for aged, the amounts 
(not known) paid in unemployment benefits, and the sums paid in benefits 
by local unions, it is seen that labour organizations are providing 
a tremendous amount of assistance to their less fortunate members.” 

The death benefits of individual international unions range in amount 
from $20 to $ 1500, and disability benefits from $50 to $800. The weekly 
benefits payable in case of sickness range in amount from $4 to $10, 
and in time from 7 to 16 weeks per year. Old-age pensions range from 
$5 to $70 per month ; in cases where the old-age pension is really a 
lumpsum benefit, not a continuing annuity, the amount ranges from 

$50 to $800. 

Few of the trade-union benefit funds, it is reported, are on an actuarial 
basis. In the majority of cases a certain amount, estimated as sufficient 
to cover the expenditure for benefits, is added to the dues ; if this proves 
to be insufficient the assessment is increased. In actual practice many 
organizations are reported to have accumulated in this way funds that will 
be sufficient to cover any liabilities for benefits. Others have not been so 
fortunate, or have failed to take into account the increasing need for money, 
with the result that they find their funds in a precarious situation as regards 
future payments. This uncertain stability of benefit funds has led a 
number of labour organizations either to drastic reorganization of their 
systems on an actuarial basis, or to the substitution of group or other kinds 
of insurance. 

Unemployment Insurance .—new feature in benefit development is 
noted in the tendency to shift responsibility for certain conditions on to 
the employer, this being particularly apparent in connection with the 
problem of unemployment. Many unions consider that the industry 
and not the employees or their organization should bear the burden of 
unemployment. This responsibility has already been assumed in some 
industries. The report points out that a system of unemployment 
insurance, the expense of which is borne entirely by .the employer, has 
been secured in the cap and felt-hat industries of New York city. For 
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tlie past five years a contributory system borne dually by employers and 
workers has been in operation in the men’s clothing industry of Chica^* 
Its extension to the Rochester market has been recently incorporated into 
the new agreement between the clothing manufacturers of that city and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, while in New York city the provision 
incorporated into the agreement several years ago now becomes effective 
and employers’ contributions began September 1, 1928. These agrees 
ments regarding unemployment insurance were noted in the Labour 
Gazette, August 1928, page 819, and October 1928, page 1041. It is 
also stated that there are a few cases in the street railway industry in which 
death or sick benefits, or both are paid by the employer under the terms of 
a collective agreement between union and employees. 

Other aspects of union welfare activities are also surveyed, including 
provisions for safety and health, recreation and sports, labour banks and 
other business enterprises, housing schemes, and union-management 
co-operation. {From “ Labour Gazetted Canada, April 1929.) 


Conciliation and Arbitration in Australia 

SOME CONSTITUnONAL DIFnCULTlES 

The difficulties experienced in the conciliation and arbitration of 
industrial disputes under a Federal Constitution are strikingly illustrated 
by the present position in Australia. 

In that country the Commonwealth Parliament has the constitutional 
power to legislate only for conciliation and arbitration for the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any 
one State. The jurisdiction of the Arbitration Court established by the 
Commonwealth thus depends upon the extent of the dispute. Accordingly, 
in order to bring themselves before the Court, parties create industrial 
disputes extending beyond a single State. This is now generally done, 
not by any method of strike or lock-out, but by making a number of 
demands. The refusal of these demands by the other side constitutes 
a dispute. 

The Government endeavoured to obtain an amendment to the 
Constitution in 1926, in order to avoid this necessity for a dispute to be 
created before any action by the Commonwealth Court could be taken. 
The people, however, at a referendum, refused to make the amendment, 
so that the position remains unchanged. 

When the parties are before the Commonwealth Court, the only thing 
that the Court can deal with is the dispute. Matters which are not in 
dispute cannot be handled by the Court at all. It also follows from the 
wording of the Constitution that the only persons with whom the Court 
can deal are the disputants. In an ordinary case these are the trade union 
on one side and the employers on the other, who have been cited before 
the Court. Employees who are not members of the trade union are not 
parties to the industrial dispute and can therefore obtain no rights under 
^e award. Similarly, the employers who are not parties to the dispute 
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4XC wha liaye not been cited before the G>urt cannot be bound 
b)r the award. 

In order to obtain a view of the legal side of Australian industrial relations 
it is necessary to add that six State Parliaments have full power to legislate 
on the subject of industrial matters. They have set up arbitration courts, 
wages boards, etc., which bodies deal with industrial matters within the 
State to which they belong. It frequently happens that a State tribunal 
has laid down rules for wages, hours, or conditions of labour, and that the 
same matters have come up for determination in an inter-State dispute 
before the Federal Arbitration Court. If the Federal Arbitration Court 
and the State tribunal both make awards dealing with the same subject, 
then the Federal award prevails over the State award. The position is 
the same if a State Parliament legislates on industrial conditions in a 
mariner inconsistent with a Federal award. In this case also the Federal 
award prevails. 

Although the Commonwealth Parliament has authority to establish an 
arbitration court with these powers, the Parliament can exercise none of 
these powers itself. The result is that the difficulties naturally Inherent 
in the problem of industrial relations are greatly complicated. 

These obstacles cannot be finally removed by any Parliament, because 
Parliament cannot alter the Constitution. Experience has, however, 
shown that, when a proposal to alter the Constitution comes before the 
people, the question may possibly become a contest betwe^ the Common-* 
wealth and the States, rather than a discussion of the merits of the particular 
proposal. {From '^Industrial and Labour Information^** Geneva, May 6, 
1929.) 

Unemployment in the Soviet Union 

During the business year 1927-1928 there has been a fresh depression 
in the labour market in the Soviet Union. 

The following figures give the number of unemployed persons registered 
by 281 employment exchanges : 

Years Average number ot 

* (Ist Oct.-30th Sept.) registered unemployed 

1925- 1926 .. 1,015,600 

1926- 1927 .. .. .. 1,242,800 

1927- 1928 .. .. .. 1,400,500 

The majority of the unemployed (some 52'9 per cent.) are males. The 
percentage of young persons under 18 years of age has fallen from 12'3 

in 1926-1927 to Mi. 

The proportion of trade union members among the unemployed 
registered by the labour exchanges has increased considerably in recent 
years, rising from 47 "8 per cent, in 1925-1926 to 56‘9 per cent, in 1926- 
1927, and ^ per cent, in 1927-1928. The reason for this is that it was 
compulsory for trade union members who were out of employment to 
xegister at the employment exchanges in order to renuiin members of their 
occupational organisations. 
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The classification of unemployed trade union members according ia 
occupations is given in the following table, which refers to the epd of the 
years considered — 



1926-1927 


1927-1928 




Percentage 


Percentage 

0)1. 3 as a 


Thousands 

of distribu¬ 

Thousands 

of distribu¬ 

percentage 



tion 


tion 

of Col. 1 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

a. Industrial workers 

221*8 

27*3 

272*3 

26*8 

122*8 

Distributed over: 






Mines 

5*6 

0*7 

9*6 

0*9 

171*4 

Metallurgy 

64*7 

7*9 

75*9 

7*5 

117*3 

Textiles .. 

30*0 

3*7 

38*2 

3*7 

127*3 

Leather industry 

20*1 

2*5 

23*3 

2*3 

115*9 

Chemica) industry .. 

7*1 

0*9 

7*0 

i 0*7 

98*6 

Printing works 

13*2 

1*6 

17*1 

1*7 

129*5 

Railways 

14*9 

1*8 

21-4 

2*0 

143*6 

b. Non-manual workers .. 

261*7 

32*2 

317-8 

31*3 

121*4 

Distributed over : 






Office and commercial 

[ 





employees 

1771 ! 

' 21*8 

214*3 

31*1 

1 127*0 

Educational wofk 

22-6 1 

2*8 

31*1 

3*1 

138*6 

Public health 

30-3 1 

3*7 

35*8 

3*3 

118*2 

c. Buildins workers 

62-6 1 

7*7 i 

89*3 

8*8 

142*7 

d. Labourers .. .. j 

278-6 i 

1 

34*3 : 

346*7 

34*2 ‘ 

124*4 


The increase in unemployment in the building industry is chiefly due 
to the delay in beginning the season 1927-1928. During that year the 
bad weather in spring and early summer has been an extra cause of delay, 
in addition to the organic defects which generally hinder the development 
of the work (delays in the approval of estimates, plans, etc.) 

The consequence was that the great majority of the workers in the 
building trade who arrived in the spring could not be fully employed. 
On the other hand, there was a serious shortage of workers for building 
purposes at the end of the summer, when the building industry was at 
last working full time. 

Although the proportion of industrial workers among the registered 
unemployed has slightly decreased, the actual number of persons in this 
group who are out of work has increased by 22*8 per cent. Un^ 
employment is not only increasing numerically, but also in duration in 
many branches of industry. Among metallurgical workers, for example, 
in November 1927, 36 per cent, of the unemployed had been out of work 
for more than nine months, as against 27*1 per cent, in October 1925; 
among workers in the chemical industries the corresponding numbers 
were 38*8 per cent, and 31*3 per cent. • 

E)uring last year, as during the preceding year, the chief reason for the 
more intense unemployment among non-manual workers was the reduction 
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in administrative expenditure, which involved decreasing the staff in. 
Government offices and State industrial and commercial undertakings. 
A further partial explanation of the increased unemployment in this group 
is the absence of any satisfactory system of regulating the labour market, 
for non-manual workers. Thus, while there is an urgent need for teachers 
and doctors in the country, the supply considerably exceeds the demand 
in the towns. More than 40 per cent, of the unemployed teachers 
and doctors were concentrated in Moscow and Leningrad on 
1st April 1928. 

According to the combined statistics of the employment exchanges 
and the trade unions, the number of unemployed trade union members 
in 1927-1928 rose to an average of 1,873,000. The number of unemployed 
who were not members of trade unions but were registered by the 
exchanges was 460,000. This makes a total of 2,300,000 unemployed 
as against 2,100,000 in 1926-1927. The number of unemployed registered 
by the employment exchanges and the trade unions has thus increased by 
11 per cent, during the year 1927-1928. Excluding the 340,000 
unemployed agricultural workers from this total, the approximate number 
of urban unemployed may be taken as 2,000,000. 

In 1928-1929, unemployment is still increasing. According to 
provisional statistics Issued by employment exchanges, the number of 
registered unemployed has risen from 1,364,000 on Isjt October 1928 
to 1,665,300 on 1st February 1929. {From Industrial and Labour 
Information,** Geneva, May 13,1929.) 


I. F. T. U. Inquiry into Hours of Labour 

The International Federation of Trade Unions has published in the 
February (the second issue) of its official organ, the International Trade 
Union Movement, the results of a special enquiry into the working hours 
prevailing in various countries during the first week of October 1928, 
The Inquiry was the outcome of instructions given to the Executive 
Committee at the I.F.T.U. convention held at Paris in 1927, when the 
question of the eis^t hour day was under discussion. The Committee 
was to communicate with the National trade unions centre every two years, 
beginning in 1928, with a view to the investigation of weekly working 
hours, and to the preparation of statistics relating thereto. It is pointed 
out that the International Labour Office at Geneva, “ the bes^ equipped 
institution in the world for conducting such international statistical 
enquiries,” has not yet published any report dealing with the actual hours 
of work in the various countries. Accordingly the I.F.T.U. though not 
so well equipped for the task, undertook to fill the gap. It is admitted 
that as a first attempt, such a compilation could not be an unqualified 
success. ” Nevertheless it is a beginning, and as such it shows the 
importance attached in the ‘ free ’ trade union movement to statistics of 
the kind.” 

The statistics published refer to actual working hours, including the 
actual working hours, including overtime work, and cover abo workers 
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on short time. The industries examined were eight in number, the 
building, printing, chemical, woodworking, metal, boot and shoe, textile 
and mining industries. Sixteen national centres participated in the 
enquiry namely, Austria, Belgium, Gcechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia^ 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Latvia, Memel, Palestine, Poland, Southwest 
Africa, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. The number of workers covered 
was 5,424,206, of whom 70*5 per cent, belonged to Germany. 

The British trade unions were unfortunately unable to conduct the 
enquiry, partly on account of the large number of organizations, both 
large and small, into which the trade union movement is split up, and 
partly because the trade councils lack the necessary machinery. 

The Canadian centre stated that in a new country such as Canada, 
whose organizations cover so vast a territory, it would not be practical to 
gather information that would be sufficiently reliable to have any actual 
value. 

. The enquiry showed that of the total number of workers covered ?‘4 
per cent, were on short time work ; 7*9 per cent, were working less than 
48 hours; 66*6 per cent, were working 48 hours ; 8*4 per cent, were 
working over 48 hours, but not more than 51 hours ; 12*0 per cent, were 
working over 51 hours, but not more than 54 hours ; 3*4 per cent, were 
working over 54 hours, but not more than 60 hours ; and 0*3 per cent, 
were working over 60 hours. {From ^'Labour Gazette,*' Canada, April 

1929.) 

Labour Courts in Germany 

A system of Labour Courts was established in Germany in 1927 by an 
act passed in December in the preceding year, the new tribunals consisting 
of (I) local labour courts ; (2) State labour courts ; and (3) the Federal 
Labour Court. The work of these courts since they began to function on 
July 1, 1927, down to the end of that year, is described in a recent report 
from Berlin {Wirtschaft tmd Statistik^ No. 21, 1928.) 

The local courts consist of a chairman appointed by the State and of 
two members respectively representing the employers and workers. State 
labour courts and the Federal labour court are presided over by specially 
qualified judges, assisted by assessors representing employers and workers 
appointed by the Federal government from nomination lists submitted 
by the respective National trade organizations. 

The great majority of the cases heard by the local tribunals arose out 
of disputes between employers and workers regarding their contractual 
relationships as employers and employed, or out of unlawful acts connected 
with the employment. Of the total number of 164,618 cases filed for 
hearing 136,264 were disposed of by the end of the year 1927, of which 
38,942 cases were settled by amicable agreement in conciliation proceedings 
before the chairman of the Court, as provided for under the Act with a 
view to the settlement of a dispute without recourse to legal proceedings. 
A further 16,859 cases were settled by amicable arrangement during the 
course of the formal proceedings before the Court. A total of 50,716 
further cases were dispobed of by decision of the chairman alone, who has 
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power to pronounce judgment in cases where no formal hearing takes 
place either by default or on account of the withdrawal of the claim or the 
abandonment of the case by one of the parties. Thus the Courts were 
called upon to pronounce judgment after process of trial in only 21’8 
per cent, of all cases disposed of. 

Appeal against the findings of a local court were made to the State 
Labour Courts in 4543 cases. 

Further appeals to the Federal Labour Court are permitted in cases 
where the judgment of the lower court is claimed to rest on the non- 
application or incorrect application of a legal provision or a clause of a 
collective agreement afiecting the terms of individual contracts of 
employment. During the six months ending December 31, 1927, 123 
such appeals were filed. (From “ Labour Gazette,^" Canada^ April 1929,) 


Juvenile Labour 

EFFECT OF DECUNE IN BIRTH RATE 

The general decline in the birth-rate during the War period will 
gradually reduce the supply of juvenile labour from now onwards till 
about 1940. The lowest ebb will be reached at various points between 
1931 and 1933, the figures for the latter year being nearly 20 per cent, 
below those of 1927. In 1934 there will be a sharp rise, continuing for 
four years, and thereafter a renewed decline. Having made inquiries 
by circular from the juvenile employment and juvenile advisory committees 
of the country, the Ministry of Labour has issued a White Paper, which 
states what the effect on the supply of and demand for juveniles between 
the ages of 14 and 18 is likely to be in the next six years. 

Subject to certain provisos the majority of the committees report that, 
so far as can be foreseen, there will be neither an acute shortage nor any 
pronounced surplus of juvenile labour, though there may perhaps be some 
temporary inconveniences, particularly in the years 1931-33. 

The estimated number of juveniles aged 14-17 years employed, or 
available for employment, is shown in the following table :— 


— 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1927 

1,249,000 

926,000 

2,175,000 

1928 

1,240,000 

920,000 

2,160,000 

1929 

1,231.000 

915,000 

2,746,000 

1930 

1,208,000 

902,000 

2.110.000 

1931 

1,163,000 

866,000 

2,029.000 

1932 

1,082,000 

805,000 

1,887,000 

1933 

1,007,000 

749,000 

1,756,000 

1934 

1,047,000 

764,000 

1,811,000 

1935 .. .. .. ..1 

1,084,000 

787,000 

1,871,000 

1936 

1,193,000 

869.000 

2,062,000 

1937 

1,269,000 

930.000 

2,199,000 

1938 

1,202,000 

882,000 

2,084,000 

1939 

1,152,000 

849,000 

2,001,000 

1940 

1,109,000 

814,000 

1,923,000 
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VARIATIONS IN AREAS 

The degree to which there has been a decline in the birth-rate during 
and since the War varies greatly from area to area. In those parts of the 
Midlands, the North-east of England, Clydeside, and Wales, where the 
heavy munitions industries were chiefly located, protection from military 
recruiting was greater and the decrease in the number of births was less 
marked. A large proportion of the many thousands of families who 
migrated to such areas have made permanent homes in the new district, 
thus providing a supply of labour equal to present and prospective 
requirements. The different areas may be classified roughly into four 
main groups :— 

(1) Areas where a surplus of juvenile^ labour is anticipated. In most 
cases the increase in the numbers leaving school will not be higher than 
15 per cent, over the figures of 1927-28. In Pontypool, however, the 
numbers are expected to increase by 1^'8 per cent, in 1932, and in the 
Doncaster district by 21*8 per cent, in 1931. In a number of areas, 
including Liverpool, a slight rise is looked for this year and next, followed 
by a decline until 1933. 

(2) Areas with a decline so small as to present no industrial problem, 
the reductions ranging from 3 per cent, to 15 per cent. The munition 
areas predominate in this group. 

(3) This is the largest group, embracing more areas than the other 
three put together. It includes the areas in which the decline within 
the next four or five years will be within 15 per cent, and 30 per cent. 
(Glasgow 22 per cent., Bristol 22*4 per cent., Manchester 22*7 per 
cent., and Birmingham 25*7 per cent.) 

(4) Areas, including a number of manufacturing areas, in which the 
decline will probably exceed 30 per cent. In the area of Greater London 
the number of children leaving school is expected to fall from 102,812 
in 1928 to 71,102 in 1932, or by 30*84 per cent., while in the more 
restricted area of the London County Council the reduction will be 
37*14 per cent. Leeds, Bradford, and Preston are expected to show 
decreases of 30’ 6 per cent., 32 * 2 per cent., and 33 * 2 per cent, respectively 
in the years 1928-32, while the reductions in the years 1928-33 in 
Central Leicestershire and Hinckley are estimated at 35*5 per cent, 
and 33*2 per cent, respectively. Oxford, Burnley, and Hull each 
anticipate a decline in the five coming years of 51 per cent, though 
Hull expects the 1928 level to have been more than regained by 1934. 
The committees, in general, were not enthusiastic about organized 

transference of young workpeople from a distance and preferred that daily 
travelling should, where necessary, be extended. In those areas, however, 
in which a large and continuous surplus of young labour is expected, 
committees see no alternative to some form of migration. The Ministry 
of Labour adds that most of the committees rendered their reports before 
the development of the special arrangements made by the Ministry for 
the transference of boys from the depressed mining areas. The success 
obtained in transferring 3000 boys since February of last year “ has won 
the approbation and support of parents and committees alike.’’ (From 
“ Times Educational Supplement." London. May 18.1929) 
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Labour Conditions in Spain 

TERMS OF EMPLOYMiENT ON PUBUC WORKS 
On 7th March 1929 a Royal Decree was published in Spain making it 
compulsory for undertakings or contractors engaged in public works 
on behalf of the State, Provinces or municipalities to state, when making 
their estimates, the conditions of work and wages of the workers employed 
and specify the minimum remuneration per legal working day and the 
remuneration for overtime for all classes of workers, which may never be 
below the rates fixed by the joint committees in the region or district 
concerned. 

The Decree also states that the heads of undertakings must, before 
commencing work, submit to the competent authorities the contract of 
employment concluded between the undertaking and the workers. This 
contract, drawn up in triplicate, must be signed by the head of 
the undertaking or his representative and by a representative appointed 
by the workers. One copy of the contract must be sent to the Ministry^ 
of Labour and Social Welfare. Each worker will receive a book which 
will indicate his name, the work entrusted to him and the wages received 
as daily remuneration or in payment of overtime. 

According to section 2, if a joint committee is set up in pursuance of 
section 57 of the Legislative Decree of 26th November 1926, it will study 
the contract of employment with a view to ratification or amendment if 
necessary ; such a step must naturally he notified to the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare. According to section 4 of the Decree, however, the 
joint committee will not be empowered to introduce any decrease in the 
rate of wages offered by the head of the undertaking when submitting the 
contract. 

Section 5 prohibits the heads of undertakings from imposing fines on 
workers or deducting any sum from their wages unless this has been 
specified in the contract of employment. In every case, the amount of 
the fines shall not be retained by the employer but shall be paid into the 
fund of the Central Committee for Vocational Training to meet the expenses 
of labour schools. 

Section 7 states that all complaints concerning labour contracts shall 
come under the jurisdiction of the industrial court unless joint committees 
are in existence. 

The provisions of the Decree shall also be binding for undertakings or 
contractors for public works which are at present being carried out. {From 
**Industrial and Labour Information ” Geneva, May 20,1929) 


The formal ratification by the Government of the French Republic of 
the Convention concerning the rights of^ association and combination 
of agricultural wofk^rs, adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its Third (1921) Session, was registered by the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations on 23rd March 1929. (From ''Industrial and Labour 
Information," Geneva, April 15,1929.) 
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Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 

Returns for First Quarter 1929 

{Continued from page 883 of the May 1929 issue.) 

The Bombay Presidency Telegraph Workmen*s Union. —The membership 
of this Union fell sjightly from 549 to 530 during the quarter. The average 
monthly income amounted to Rs. 125 and the average monthly expenditure 
to Rs. 62. The seventh annual general meeting of the Union was held 
on the 13th January when the annual report and the audited accounts 
for the year ending March 1928 were'adopted. During the year covered 
by the report, the total income of the Union amounted to Rs. 1675-13-0 
and the total expenditure to Rs. 821-13-0, leaving an amount of Rs. 854 
to be carried forward to the credit of the Capital Fund Account which 
stood at Rs. 2051-2-0 at the end of the year. A deputation of the Union 
waited upon the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, on the 3rd 
December 1928 in connection with the revision of the rate of Subsistence 
Allowance of Telegraph peons. 

The Victoria Terminus Commercial Section Staff Union {GJ.P. Rly .)— 
There was no change in the membership of this Union during the quarter 
and the average monthly income and expenditure amounted to Rs. 24 and 
Rs. 23 respectively. The Union made several representations to the 
Agent which it was reported were under consideration. 

The Bombay Municipal Workmen s Union. —The Union arranged four 
general meetings of its members during the quarter with a view to ascertain 
the grievances of its members and the grievances formulated were 
subsequently forwarded to the authorities concerned. Out of about 
50 complaints received by the Union, 4 were successfully handled, 10 were 
unsuccessful and the remaining were pending. An amount of Rs. 5 was 
granted as a death benefit to the widow of a deceased member. 

The Bombay Municipdl Officials' Association. —The membership of this 
Union rose from 615 to 633 during the quarter under review. The average 
monthly income and expenditure amounted to Rs. 114 and Rs. 175 respec¬ 
tively. A proposal to reduce the incremental allowance of Rs. 30—5—50 
to be given to the members of the staff possessing accountancy 
qualifications and to restrict the allowance to only 24 posts in the office 
of the Chief Accountant was submitted by the Municipal Commissioner 
to the Standing Committee of the Corporation. The Honorary Secretary 
of the Union was requested to submit his views on this question to tl;ie 
Establishment Sub-Committee to which the matter was referred for 
report. The Union states that the Sub-Committee recommended 
acceptance of the Commissioner s proposal without adequate consideration 
and that efforts will therefore have to be made to bring the question 
to a satisfactory conclusion as the proposal is inequitable. The 
question of the unification of the time scale of Rs. 60—5-—100 in the 
Werd offices with the scale of Rs. 60—5—150 of the head office is repoiti^ 
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to have been favourably considered by the Municipal Commissioner. 
Another proposal made by the Association with regard to the counting of 
continuous acting service for the purpose of the annual increment was 
^ accepted both by the Commissioner and. the Standing Committee of the 
Corporation. 

The Bombay Taxi Drivers Union. —The membership of this Union 
increased from 650 to 742 during the quarter. The average monthly 
income from all sources amounted to Rs. 525 and the average monthly 
expenditure to Rs. 268. At a general meeting of the members of the 
Union held on the 3rd March 1929, some resolutions were passed 
requesting the Police Commissioner to stop all private taxis which 
ply for hire without a meter and a Police permit, and to allow taxis to 
remain at the taxi-stands in the city even if they were in excess of the 
prescribed number until such time as new stands were erected. It was 
resolved to start a Co-operative Society for the benefit of the members of 
the Union. About 50 representations were made to the Commissioner of 
Police regarding grievances of individual members, taxi stands, harass¬ 
ment from the Police, renewal of taxi licences and permits and disputes 
between passengers and taxi drivers most of which are still reported to be 
pending. The Union has appointed a pleader for carrying on litigation 
work on behalf of its members in the Courts. 

The G.LP, Railway Cabin Sia0 Union. —The membership of this 
Union stood at 522 during the quarter under review. An extraordinary 
general meeting of the members of the Union was held on the 15th 
December 1928 at Thana when Mr. S. C. Joshi, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, 
M.L.C., the President of the Union, explained to the members the result 
of the interview which the deputation of the Union had with the Agent, 
G.I.P. Railway, on the 12th December regarding the grievances of the 
Cabin Staff. 

The G.LP. Railway Audit Sta0 Union. —There was no change in the 
membership of the Union which stood at 300. The average monthly 
expenditure was Rs. 38 as against an average monthly income of Rs. 71. 
The annual general meeting of the Union was held on the 19th January 
1929 under the Presidentship of Mr. F. j. Ginwala, M.L.C. Some of 
the more important resolutions passed at the meeting related to (1) the 
immediate recognition of the Union by the Railway authorities ; (2) revision 
of scales of pay with retrospective effect; (3) an addition of 10 per cent, 
to the Rent Allowance from the 1st January 1929 ; (4) the adoption of the 
Government Fundamental Leave Rules for the whole of the staff in place 
of the alleged Inadequate leave rules of the Company ; and (5) the grant 
of 15 days casual leave per year instead of 10 days. 

The R.I.M. Dock Workers* Union. —This Union which was formerly 
known as the Bombay Dock Workers’ Union adopted the above name which 
was registered under the Trade Unions Act on the 19th January 1929. 
The membership of the Union rose from 839 to 851 during the quarter. 
Its average monthly expenditure amounted to Rs. 67 as against an average 
monthfly income of Rs. 72. A general meeting of the Union was held 
on the 5th February 1^29 for ascertaining the views of the members with 
regard to the question of the adoption of the rules of the Aruvankadu 
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Cordite Factory as a condition precedent to the recognition of the Union 
by Government. After some discussion a small sub-^committee was 
appointed to examine the rules and to report upon their applicability to 
their Union. A statement was made at the meeting that the questions^ 
in connection with the permanent service, gratuity, provident fund and 
other grievances of the R.I.M. Dock workers had been forwarded by the 
Union to members of the Legislative Assembly for raising a discussion 
on them in the Assembly. The Union decided to start a periodical under 
the name of “ The R.I.M. Godi Kamgar ” but not to publish it until the 
finances of the Union had improved, and in the meanwhile to carry on its 
propaganda work by issuing handbills. 

The Bombay Mill Workers" Union. —The membership of this Union 
increased from 848 to 984 during the quarter. The average monthly 
income amounted to ^Rs. 99 and the average monthly expenditure to 
Rs. 111. The Union opened a branch at Amalner where a meeting was held 
on the 1st January 1929 and it is reported that many workers there became 
members of the Union. Mr. Jhabvala, the President of the Union, 
interviewed different Agents of various mills in order to represent the 
complaints of the members and in many cases he is reported to have 
personally seen that satisfaction was obtained. In reply to a representation 
forwarded to the Agents of the E. D. Sassoon Mills on the 7th February 
1929 regarding the provident fund and overtime allowances, the Agents 
are reported to have promised to consider it favourably. The “ Mill 
Kamgar ”—a monthly organ of the Union—continued to be published 
during the quarter. 

The Central Board of Revenue Ministerial Officers" Union. —The 
membership of this Union stood at 400 on the 1st March 1929. An 
extraordinary general meeting of the members of the Union was held on 
the 24th February 1929 when it was resolved to approach the Government 
of India for a grant of Rs. 15,000 to enable the members of the Union to 
start a library as well as a scheme for providing medical requisites to 
members and “ such other useful schemes.” A resolution was also passed 
disapproving of the action of the Collector of Customs in dismissing 
subordinate Customs employees for alleged frauds, without framing 
definite charges against them or giving them any opportunity to explain 
or defend their conduct. 

The Bombay Municipal Kamgar Sangh. —This is a new Union which was 
farmed during the quarter under review with a membership of 219. Its 
average monthly income amounted to Rs. 28 and the average monthly 
expenditure to Rs. 17. A meeting of the Union was held to organise a 
Co-operative Stores for the benefit of the members and it was resolved 
to approach the Municipal Commissioner for free accommodation for the 
proposed Stores at Chembur near Kurla. The Union reports that the 
Commissioner has granted the request and that the Chembur Kutchra 
Patti Co-operative Credit Society, Limited, not only worked satisfactorily 
but advanced loans of Rs. 1%5 to its members during the quarter. 
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The General Workshopmen's Union. —^This union has a total of 500 
members on its rolls. Its average monthly income amounted to Rs. 37. 
The Union represented the following grievances to the authorities 
concerned during the quarter under review :— 

(1) Recognition of the Union by Engineering employers. 

(2) The week to consist of 5 working days of 9i hours each with an 
hours interval. 

(3) Entire stoppage of work on Saturdays and Sundays. 

(4) If work is required to be done on Saturday it should be done at 
the present rates, and in accordance with the existing rules, for overtime 
work. 

(5) The medical charge of annas 4 per head per month should be 
discontinued. 

(6) The money charged to the men for stamps should be stopped. 

(7) Payment of wages should be made on the lOlh of each month. 

(8) Overtime should be from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

(9) All night work put in should be paid for. 

(10) All employees should be reckoned to be on the permanent 
list; and 

(11) No person should be dismissed without one month’s notice. 

The Mazagon Dock Employees* Union. —The membership of this Union 
stood at 1166 on the 1st March 1929. The average monthly expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 38 as against an average monthly Income of Rs. 53. 
Three meetings of the managing committee were held during the quarter 
when questions regarding recognition of the Union and compulsory 
unemployment were considered. 

The Bombay Currency Association. —The membership of the Union 
stood at 217 and the average monthly income and expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 38 and Rs. 83 respectively. Three meetings of the managing 
committee were held during the quarter. Mr. B. B. Acharya, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Union, was sent to Delhi to give necessary instructions to 
Pandit Thakoredas Bhargava, M.L.A., who had secured fourth place in 
the ballot for a resolution for a Committee of Inquiry into the services of 
the Currency Office staff all over India which he had moved in the Assembly. 
A representation was submitted to Government to grant temporary shroffs 
Rs. 50 per month instead of Rs. 1/8 per day. Government are stated to 
have partially accepted the proposal by sanctioning Rs. 40 per month 
instead of Rs. 50 as proposed. The Union started a quarterly paper 
called “ The All India Currency Union Bulletin ” in the month of 
April. 

Remaining Unions in Bombay City. —There is nothing of interest to 
report with regard to the remaining Unions in Bombay City. The latest 
information in connection with their membership and average monthly 
income and expenditure was published in Tables II and III on pages 799 
to 824 of the April issue of the Labour Gazette. 

AHMEDABAD 

The activities of the Unions of Cotton Mill Operatives in Ahmedabad 
which are under the control of the local Labour Union have been dealt 
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with in the article under the heading “ Federations of Trade Unions 
published in the May issue of the Labour Gazette, 

The B.B, & C,L Railway Employees' i4ssac!a/ion.—The membership 
of this Union has increased from 6032 during the previous quarter to 6597 
during the quarter under review. The Association has issued instructions 
to its members not to associate themselves with the Staff Committees 
established on the lines by the B.B. & C.I. Railway authorities. 

The Ahmedabad Postal and RMS. Union. —This Union is reported by 
the Labour Investigator at Ahmedabad to have submitted a memorial to 
His Excellency the Viceroy protesting against the confirmation of the 
present incumbents as Town Inspectors in supercession of the claims of 
senior men higher up in the gradation list. 

The Gujarat Postmen's Union. —The membership of this Union has 
increased from 127 to 142 as a result of some mofussil workers joining the 
Union. * 

KARACHI 

The Karachi Municipal Sweepers' Union. —The membership increased 
from 900 in the previous quarter to 1000 as at 1 st March 1929. The average 
monthly income amounted to Rs. 210 and the average monthly expenditure 
to Rs. 207. Three meetings of the managing committee of the Union 
were held during the quarter when resolutions were passed to request 
the Municipality to provide in the ensuing budget for the building oi 
50 working class tenements, to increase the wages of men working on 
Municipal motors and to put them in the grade of Rs. 25 1 — 30, to 

present a purse and an address to Mr. M. K. Gandhi, etc. The Union 
reports that the Health Department of the Karachi Municipality accepted 
the suggestion for additional housing made by the Union and recom¬ 
mended that 50 new tenements should be built during the current year. 
The Co-operative Society of the Union has lent an amount of Rs. 4500 to 
its members since it was started. The Union has now fprmed a 
Consumers’ Society which held its first general meeting in the month of 
March and decided to start a Co-operative Stores as soon as possible. 

AMBERNATH 

The Ambernath Labour Union. —^The membership of this Union 
Improved from 733 to 817. The average monthly expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 222 as against an average monthly income of Rs. 134-6-8. The Union 
dealt with about 100 complaints in all submitted by its members during 
the quarter under report. Out of 30 complaints In connection with wages, 

17 are reported to have been dealt with successfully, 7 failed and 6 were 
under consideration. All four complaints regarding leave were decided 
in favour of the Union. Out of 13 cases regarding transfer of work, 
5 were successful, 5 failed and 3 were pending. Four complaints in all 
were submitted regarding discharge 3 of which are reported to have 
been redressed and one is still under consideration. The remaining 
complaints dealt with compensation for injuries, refusal to provide for 
quarters, excessive water charges, inadequate supply of raw material, 
“ playingoff,” ill-treatment, fines, etc. In many cases the Union 
was successful in persuading the Management to recognise the kirness 
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of the complaints made by it on behalf of its members. The following 
is the financial position of the Co-operative Credit Society started by the 


Union, as at March 1929 :— 

Receipts Payments 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Entrance fees .. 98 0 0 Loans .. .. 2,322 0 0 

Shares .. ..1,418 8 0 Shares returned .. 41 8 0 

Interest .. .. 49 3 3 Expenses .. 8 13 0 

Instalments on loans . 791 14 6 Deposits.. .. 608 3 6 

Deposits .. .. 1,069 2 6 Cash in Bank .. 417 0 0 

Opening balance .. 10 0 0 Cash on hand .. 39 3’ 9 


Total , ..3,436 12 3 Total ..3,436 12 3 

REST OF THE PRESIDENCY 

There are no interesting activities to report in connection with the 
remaining Unions in the rest of the Presidency for the quarter under 
report. Most of these Unions are Postal Unions affiliated either to the 
Bombay Presidency Postal and R.M.S. Association or to the Bombay 
Presidency Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff Union. The activities of 
these Unions were more or less confined to agitation for the removal of 
specific grievances and for improvements in conditions of service. 

Factory and Workshop (Cotton Cloth Factories) 

Act, 1929 

An Act “ to empower the Home Secretary to make regulations with 
respect to cotton cloth factories, and for purposes connected with the 
enforcement of the enactments relating to such factories,” received the 
Royal Assent on 27th March. 

The Act empowers the Home Secretary to make regulations for the 
purpose of giving effect to the recommendations contained in the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Artificial Humidity in Cotton Cloth 
Factories. The Committee recommended, inter alia, that artificial 
humidification should cease when the wet-bulb reading of the hygrometer 
reaches 72^ degrees, instead of 75 degrees, as at present; and that all 
work should cease when the average wet-bulb reading of all the hygrometei s 
in any weaving shed reaches 80 degrees. Other recommendations dealt 
with ventilation, minimum temperature at commencement of work, 
whitewashing of windows, cloakroom accommodation, etc. 

The Act also provides that no plans or sections relating to the erection 
or conversion of a cotton cloth factory shall be passed by a local authority 
without a certificate from the Superintending Inspector of Factories 
for the division, stating that the proposed building would not contravene 
the regulations under the Act. {From ''Ministry of Labour Gazette.**^ 
London. April 1929) 
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Fawcett Committee s Report 

The Seventeen Demands 

On pages 884-893 of the Labour Gazette for May 1929 the first of the 
series of articles on the Fawcett Committee’s Report was published. The 
present article deals with Chapter III of the Report which contains a 
discussion on the Seventeen Demands. These Seventeen Demands were 
communicated to the Millowners* Association by the Joint Honorary 
Secretaries to the Joint Strike Committee on the 3rd of May 1928 and on 
thfe 12th of May 1928 the Committee of the Association published their 
reply dealing categorically with each demand. The following is the text 
of the Statement issued by the Millowners’ Association containing the 
demands of the workers and replies given thereto by the Millowners’ 
Association. 

Statement issued by the Millovoners /4ssocia/ion concerning the demands 
put forward on behalf of the workers. 

Certain Demands as detailed below have been forwarded to the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association by certain people on behalf of the textile workers 
in Bombay Mills who, as the public are aware, went on strike without 
formulating any grievances. The Committee of the Association have 
considered them carefully and now desire to publish their views. The 
demands and the Committee’s views are given below :— 


Proposals made on behalf of Workmen Answers by the Committee of the Millowners 

^ Association 

1. The present practices resorted to by some As regards this point, in absence of any details 
millowners which result in the reduction of the alleged practices, it is not possible to 
of wages shall be stopped, and reductions give any definite reply. The Association will 

and altered conditions already effected deal with the matter if definite information 

since 1925 shall be restored. is supplied. 


2. That where the daily hours of work of any 
class of workers are at present less than 
10, the hours shall not be raised to 10, 
without the consent of the workers 
concerned expressed through their orga¬ 
nisations. When the hours are thus 
increased, the workmen should be paid 
for the same at the usual overtime rates. 


This, no doubt, refers to the practice which some 
members of the Association have recently 
adopted of insisting that the operatives of all 
departments whether spinning section or 
weaving section should uniformly work full 
10 hours as laid down in the* Factories Act. 
In the interests of discipline the Association 
must insist that all male operatives should 
work for full 10 hours a day. Such increased 
time cannot possibly be paid at overtime rate 
as this can only come into operation after an 
operative has actually worked for more than 
10 hours, during the day.r There can also be 
no question of a pro rala increase in wages as 
these operatives are already paid wages not 
only fully equal to but in some cases even 
higher than those received by workers on a 
similar class of work who put in full 10 hours. 
This is a reform which should be undertaken 
without delay. 
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Demands —contd. 

3. That the millowners shall not vary any of 
the present conditions to the disad¬ 
vantage of the workers before securing 
the approval of the workers through 
their organisations. 


4. That the Millowners* Association shall not 

permit its individual members to vary 
conditions of service to the disadvantage 
of the workers without the sanction of 
the Association. 

5. The rates of new varieties shall be fixed by 

the Millowners* Association in consulta¬ 
tion with the representatives of the 
workers* organisations. 


6. Notices in vernacular showing the rates of 

piece-work in detail should be posted in 
the departments for the information of 
the workers, 

7. The system by which each worker is 

required to look after 3 looms or the 
whole frame (2 sides) should not be 
introduced or continued without the 
consultation and free consent of the 
workers expressed through their organi¬ 
sations. 

»8. The wages of those workers whose average 
monthly wage is less than Rs. 30 shall be 
raised substantially. 


9. The rules regarding the forfeiture of wages 
remaining unclaimed for certain period 
should be done away with. 

10. The conditions of employment, work and 
payment should be standardised. 


J1. The newly introduced system of compelling 
the workmen (a) to take out and present 
tickets of attendance and (b) to clean the 
machinery daily should be discontinued. 


Answer to Demands —contd. 

The Association can never agree that the present 
conditions shall not be varied without the 
approval of the workers’ organisations for the 
simple reason that some oi the existing practices 
undoubtedly leave room for improvement. 
The page of the Tariff Board Report clearly 
and emphatically points out that conditions 
must be varied. Besides, the workers* 
organisations at present are far from fully 
developed and there is no textile trade union 
in existence in Bombay that can undertake 
to enforce its own will on its members, even 
when an understanding has been effected with 
the employers. 

On broad questions of policy, the Association 
is consulted by its members before making 
any departure from existing policy, but in 
minor matters of internal administration 
discretion is left to individual members. 

The rates of wages will be fixed under the new 
standardisation scheme, and, as the Committee 
maintain that this is a reform which must be 
carried out as soon as possible, and also for 
reasons mentioned in reply to demand 3, the 
answer to this must be in the negative. 

The Committee of the Association agree to 
notices in vernacular being put up as desired. 


No reforms intended to increase the efficiency 
of workers to the mutual benefit of both the 
employers and the employees can ever be 
effected in the textile industry in Bombay if 
it is stipulated that nothing should be done 
without the free consent ” of the workers. 


No reason whatever is given for demanding that 
where the wage is less than Rs. 30 it should 
be “ raised substantially.” However, in 
compiling our standardisation scheme, if 
wages are found to be unduly low in any cases, 
same will be duly considered. 

Standard rules in connection with unclaimed 
wages will be drawn up for adoption by the 
members of the Association. 

The Committee of the Association agree that 
** conditions of employment, work and pay¬ 
ment should be standardised.” This matter 
has been already receiving their attention, 
and a scheme has been prepared. 

The demand is tantamount to saying that no 
attempt should be made to enforce disciplinary 
measures. Discipline has been so wanting 
in the Mst that a new set of rules to be 
enforced at all mills is being drawn up and 
will be published shortly. 


MO R 8—5a 
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Demam/j—tjontd. 

12. The present high prices allowances should 
be consolidated with the original wages. 


13, One month’s notice must be given by 
either side before terminating the 
contract of service. 


14. The Millowners’Association should make 
standard rules for the guidance of its 
members regarding the grant of leave to 
their employees. 


15. All the rules that are usually posted in the 

mills or departments should be stand¬ 
ardised by the Millowners’ Association 
so that they shall be uniform in all the 
mills. That none of these rules or regu¬ 
lations shall be such as may deprive the 
workers of their rights conferred on them 
by the existing law. goes without saying. 

16. Employment in the Weaving Department 

of the mills should be opened to 
members of the so-called “ depressed 
classes.” 


Answer to Demands —contd. 

This demand, namely, to consolidate ”the 
present high prices allowance ” is on the face 
of it untenable. This allowance, as its very 
name implies, is an allowance made on 
account of the dearness of cost of living 
since the War, but in view of the fall in the 
cost of living during recent years, it is 
impossible to consolidate this allowance at 
the present high level. 

This is the existing arrangement although it is 
onc-side inasmuch as operatives seldom 
observe the rule of giving notice. However, 
it must be made clear that all over the World 
in the textile trade it is a recognised practice 
for employers to suspend work on some 
machines without notice in the event of work 
being not available. This might occur 
through shortage of material, or lack of orders, 
or through any causes beyond the control of 
the employers. 

The question of granting leave on pay to the 
operatives was considered by the Association 
in the past, but in view of the high percentage 
of absenteeism and migratory habits of the 
workers, it was decided that no such con¬ 
cession could possibly be granted. 

The Committee agree that the rules posted in 
the mills should be standardised and these 
have already been formulated and will be 
published in due course. 


Neither the Association nor the employers 
individually have objected to members of 
the Depressed Classes working in any depait- 
ment of the mills including weaving. On 
the contrary, the objection has come from the 
workers themselves. 


17. That there shall be no victimization of The Committee do not know the reasons for 
men who have taken part in the present anticipating any victimization either at present 

dispute, or in their Union activities. or in the future. There was no such victi¬ 

mization in the past. 


Of the above demands Nos. 3 (as subsequently modified), 4, 5, 6, 9, 10» 
14, 15, 16 and 17 were granted by the Millowners* Association. Nos. 12 
and 13 were held by the Committee to be fair and reasonable. Nos. 8 
and 11 were held by the Committee not to be fair and reasonable ; and 
Nos. 1, 2 and 7 were held by the Committee to be partly fair and 
reasonable and partly not. 

The discussion of the Committee of some of the important demands 
may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

The Committee considered together demands No. 1 and No. 10 
which deal with the reduction of wages and the standardisation of wages 
respectively, and have pointed out that the Standardisation Scheme for 
having a uniform system of fixing work and wages in all mills in Bombay 
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will necessarily reduce the complaint made in demand No. 1 about 
alleged improper reductions of wages in the past. They point out 
that the complaint in demand No. 1 has been, in regard to the future, 
properly met by the Millowners’ Association. As to the demand that 
the conditions shall remain exactly as in 1925 the Committee think that 
this demand is clearly unreasonable. 

Demand No. 2 which deals with Increase of hours of employment 
has been considered in great detail by the Committee, This demand 
affects (1) fitters and other employees in the Mechanics* shops, (2) 
some operatives in the Warping, Sizing and Warehouse departments, 
and (3) some departmental fitters, carpenters and line levellers. The 
first of these do not come under the Standardisation Scheme and their 
wages have been left over for further settlement; but the Millowners* 
Association intend that after the introduction of Standardisation, these 
employees should all work a full ten hours’ day. The main question, 
therefore, which the Committee has considered is whether the proposal 
that the hours should be increased without any extra remuneration is 
fair and reasonable. The Committee were not able to trace the origin 
of the practice requiring only 8^, 9 or 9\ hours of work instead of 10 
hours from these hands. But they point out that whatever the reasons 
may have been for the shorter hours of work, the system has obtained 
for at least 8 years. The hours of work are such a fundamental part 
of the contract of employment between a workman and his employer 
that the Committee think that they could safely say that a Court of 
Law would hold the actual 8^ hours of work in their case to be also the 
contractual hours, unless very clear proof to the contrary was 
forthcoming. They therefore think that the legal aspect of the question 
so far as it concerns the employees in the Mechanics’ shop is against 
the contention of the Millowners’ Association. But they point out 
that the terms “ fair and reasonable ” are not necessarily co-extensive 
with the word “ legal ” and circumstances may make an alteration in 
conditions of employment unreasonable although it may be one which 
the law allows. But considering the time the practice had lasted and 
all the other circumstances, the Committee arrive at the conclusion that 
the objection taken to the proposal of the Millowners’ Association is a 
reasonable one and they consider that in standardising the wages of 
these operatives any increase of these hours should be given due 
consideration in determining what are reasonable wages in their case. 
In other words, a pro rata increase should be given in any wage based 
on what they get for 8i hours of work a day. The above conclusion of 
the Committee does not apply to departmental fitters, nor to warpers, 
sizers, etc., who are mostly employed on piecework rates. These men 
have not established a uniform practice of working for 8^ hours a day 
and the practice varies considerably. The Committee, therefore, 
consider the demand for extra pay fair and reasonable so far as it concerns 
employees in Mechanics’ shops but not as regards to other operatives. 
The other part of the demand that the hours should not be raised 
without the consent of the workers expressed through their organisa¬ 
tions” is, in the opinion of the Committee, unreasonable. 
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Demand No. 5 deals with the rates for new varieties of cloth. In* 
the opinion of the Committee, in view of the Standardisation Scheme 
being discussed with the representatives of Trade Unions, this demand 
has been sufficiently met. 

As regards demand No. 7, the Committee are of opinion that the 
Millowners’ Association were justified in objecting to the stipulation 
about ‘ free consent.’ The principle of consultation has been conceded 
and to this extent the Committee consider the demand fair and 
reasonable. But the objections raised by the Trade Unions to any 
attempt at increasing the efficiency of the workers are not, in the opinion 
of the Committee, reasonable. 

Demand No. 8, viz., “ the wages of those workers whose monthly 
wage is less than Rs. 30 shall be raised substantially,’’ has been discussed 
at great length by the Committee. During the discussion of the demand 
before the Committee it expanded into two much wider ones, viz., 
(I) that there should be a minimum wage for all male operatives of 
Rs. 30 per month, (2) that this minimum should apply to female as 
well as male operatives on the ground that females doing the same 
kind of work as males should get the same wages. 

After discussing the principles underlying minimum wage legislation 
and the opinions expressed on this question by various authorities, 
the Committee say “ In the present case, we have material for safely 
saying that any considerable increase in the wages bill would hamper 
the industry to an unjustifiable extent, in the existing circumstances of 
trade depression ; but we may well decline to go further and say that 
the state of the trade does not permit of even a small increase in the 
lowest wage proposed to be paid, if it is shown that that wage does not 
enable the workers concerned to maintain a suitable standard of living. ’ 
The Committee further observe “ we do not think that in this enquiry 
we should be justified in importing the principle of a minimum wage 
to the extent demanded, viz., the fixing of a definite standard of Rs. 30 
below which the wages of no mill operative in Bombay should fall. 
The introduction of such a standard was not contemplated by the 
parties when they agreed to the reference, as is clearly indicated by 
the fact that the Standardisation Scheme put forward by the Joint 
Strike Committee themselves in opposition to that of the Millowners 
contains a number of instances in which the wages are less than 

Rs. 30.” 

Dealing with the second demand regarding the equality of pay for 
males and females tjie Committee point out that this principle of equality 
was affirmed by Article 427 of the Peace Treaty and that the International 
Labour Conference of 1926 called the attention of Governments to 
it. The Committee observe, however, that the principle has not yet 
been adopted even in countries where the minimum wage principle 
has been universally and extensively applied. It is pointed out that 
in some cases, i.e., in the case of spinners, winders and reelers the wage 
of a woman is the same as that of a man engaged on the same occupation. 

The Committee considered finally whether Rs. 18 per month is 
sufficient to maintain a single woman in Bombay and arrived at the 
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conclusion on the basis of an examination of working class budgets 
collected by the Labour Office that a woman can maintain herself in 
Bombay on Rs. 18 a month. They point out that they appreciate 
the contention that the standard of comfort of textile workers in Bombay 
is exceedingly low and they sympathise with their aspirations to improve 
it. But they think that any attempt to do this by raising the general 
level of wages in the mill industry in the present circumstances of trade 
depression and fierce outside competition might only result in the 
closing down of more mills and thus in the end be injurious to the 
interests of the working classes. To impose a minimum wage of 
Rs. 30 might also probably lead to the return of the former practice 
of employing boys instead of adults. 

Demand No. 9 which deals with unclaimed wages was fully granted. 
The Millowners’ Association informed the Committee that the practice 
of crediting unclaimed wages to one of the Mill Funds or to the profit 
and loss account had been stopped. The Committee, however, point 
out that to ensure its observance, the Standing Order should contain 
the following provision :— 

“ Any wages due to an operative but not paid on account of their 
being unclaimed will be paid by the Company at any time on their 
being claimed by the operative or his legal representatives subject 
to the operative being sufficiently identified.” 

Demand No. 12 deals with the consolidation of high prices allowance 
with wages. The Committee have considered in great detail the various 
aspects of this demand and have arrived at the following conclusion : 
They say ” On the whole, therefore, we are of opinion that in view of 
the advantage of simplifying wage-calculations so as to make them 
intelligible to the operatives, and, in particular, the desirability of 
facilitating the introduction of the Standardization Scheme, it is advisable 
for the Association to do away with the present cumbrous system, 
founded as it is on the basic wages of fifteen years ago, and take advantage 
of the proposed Standardization of Wages to embody in the Scheme a 
consolidated wage-scale incorporating the existing high-prices allowances 
with any slight modifications that may be desirable for rounding off 
figures, etc.” In these circumstances and subject to the understanding 
conveyed by Mr. Bakhale on behalf of labour that it had no objection 
to any prospective revision of wages according to the cost of living, the 
Committee held this demand to be fair and reasonable. 

Demand No. 13 deals with notices for terminating service. The 
labour representative during discussion before the Committee dropped 
this demand and the Joint Strike Committee said that the period of 
contract need not extend beyond one day. The Millowners’ Association 
agreed to have a fortnight’s notice on either side instead of a month s 
notice. The labour representatives were not satisfied with this and 
contended that the period of notice to be given by an employee should 
be less than that required in the case of an employer. The Committee^ 
however, did not consider this reasonable. The original demand for an 
equal period applicable to each side is, in the opinion of the Committee^ 
fair and reasonable. 
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Demand No. 14 relates to leave to employees. The reply given by 
the Millowners’ Association to this demand was given under the 
misapprehension that the demand referred to leave on pay. The 
Millowners’ Association afterwards agreed to draw up rules regarding 
the grant of leave without pay to employees. This demand has been 
conceded. 

The last demand deals with the question o^ victimisation. In the 
discussion of this demand Mr. Bakhale said that victimisation was 
practised indirectly, i.e., by dismissing a man who had taken part in 
Trade Union activity under some other pretext. Mr. Stones retorted 
that there were cases of one Trade Union victimising members of 
another Trade Union. Under the terms of its reference, the Committee 
could not consider cases of this kind in detail but the principle of 
non-victimisation was accepted by both sides. The Committee are, 
however, of the opinion that any alleged breach of this principle must 
be disposed of, after enquiry on the part of the mill authorities or the 
Trade Unions concerned. 


Sickness Experience of Printers 

A Report has been issued by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
containing the results of an investigation into the sickness experience of 
printers, with special reference to tuberculosis. The data necessary for 
studying the problem were obtained from the records of nine “ approved 
societies ” in the printing trades, covering about 36,000 males and (with 
the addition of one more “ general ’’ society) about 3000 females. 

The inquiry showed that, in short-period illness (first 26 weeks of 
incapacity) printers have roughly only three-quarters of the sickness of 
all males insured under the Health Insurance Acts, except at ages 16-19, 
when their rate is very nearly as high as that for all insured males. In 
long-period illness (illness after the first 26 weeks of incapacity) they are 
again less well off in early employed life ; yet after age 35 they have only 
about four-fifths of such illness suffered by all insured men. 

The initial disadvantage observed at ages 16-19 for all printers, as 
mentioned above, was found to be largely due to the high incidence of 
nearly all diseases at these ages among compositors; and it is again the 
compositors that are almost entirely responsible for the pronounced 
tuberculosis rate in this age group. The unfavourable phthisis experience 
of the compositors extends up to age 30, and reappears at ages 60-69. In 
later life, and for most other diseases, however, compositors and book¬ 
binders have lower rates than most other groups of printers. The phthisis 
rate is high for machine printers and for warehousemen, at certain ages ; 
while stereotypers and electrotypers reveal no excess of phthisis. (From 
“ Ministry of Labour Gazette," London, May 1929.) 
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Industrial Disputes in India 

Statistics for the Quarter ended the 31st March 1929 

The statistics of industrial disputes in British India for the first quarter 
of the year 1929, published by the Government of India, Department of 
Industries and Labour, show that there were 45 disputes in progress 
during the quarter. The total number of workpeople involved in these 
disputes was 77,385 and the aggregate time loss amounted to 820,215 
working days. The following tables show the general effects of the 
disputes (1) by Provinces and (2) by Classes of Establishments :— 


General E0ects of Disputes—By Provinces 




Number 

Number of 

Number of 

Province 


of 

workpeople 

v/orking 



; disputes 

involved 

days lost 

Bombay 


29 

51,157 

542,488 

Bengal 


7 

18.585 

115,010 

Madras 


2 

4,200 

34,200 

Assam 


2 

1,033 i 

1 2,027 

United Provinces 


2 

1,110 

1 31,690 

Delhi 


2 ' 

400 

1,200 

Burma 


1 I 

900 

I 93,600 


Total 

., 45 1 

77,385 

820,215 


General Effects of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 



Number 

Number of 

Number of 

Class of Establishments 

of 

workpeople 

working 


disputes 

involved 

days lost 

Cotton and woollen mills 

29 

51,285 

493,609 

Jute Mills 

! 5 ' 

20,000 

138,500 

Engineering workshops 

! 1 

400 

9,988 

Railways including Railway workshops 

i i i 

940 

5,756 

Others 

9 

1 1 

4,760 

172,362 

Total .. I 

45 1 

77,385 

820,215 


The largest number of disputes, 29, occurred in Bombay. Bengal 
comes next with 7 disputes. The number of workpeople affected by the 
disputes in Bombay was about 66 per cent, and by those in Bengal was 24 
per cent, of the total number of workpeople involved in all the disputes. 
The percentages of working days lost in Bombay and Bengal to the total 
loss in time during the quarter were about 66 and 14 respectively. If the 
statistics are considered according to Classes of Establishments, disputes 
were most frequent in Cotton and Woollen Mills. The number of cotton 
and woollen mill operatives affected amounted to about 66 per cent, of the 
total number ^f workpeople affected by all the disputes, and the loss in 
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time sutfered by the Cotton and Woollen Mill Industry amounted to 
60 per cent, of the total time loss. 

CAUSES OF DISPUTES 

About forty-two per cent, of the disputes arose over questions regarding 
the employment of individuals and nearly thirty-six per cent, were due to 
wages questions. The causes of the disputes classified (1) by Provinces 
and (2) by Classes of Establishments are given in the two following 
tables :— 


Causes of Disputes—By Provinces 


Province 

1 

Wages 1 

Bonus 

Personnel 

Leave and! 
hours 1 

Others 

Bombay .. .. ., | 

8 


14 

1 

6 

Bengal 

4 

1 1 

1 


1 

Madras .. .. ., j 

1 

1 

i 


.. 

Assam .. .. , 

2 

i 

.. ' 



United Provinces .. | 



2 



Delhi 



2 



Burma 

1 


i 


•• 

Total .. 

lo 

2 

19 

1 

7 

Causes of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 

Class of Establishments 

1 

Wages 

Bonus 

Personnel 

Leave and 
hours 

Others 

Cotton and Woollen Mills 

8 

1 

1 

15 


6 

Jute Mills 

3 

1 

1 


•• 

Engineering Workshops .. 

Railways including Railway Workshops 

Others 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Total .. 

16 

i 

i 2 

19 

1 

7 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES 

Out of the 37 disputes in which settlements were arrived at during the 
quarter, the employees were entirely successful in 10, or about 27 per cent., 
while in 17, or about 46 per cent, they were unsuccessful. The employeea 
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were partially successful in the case of the remaining disputes. The 
details of the results (1) by Provinces and (2) by Classes of Establishments 
are given below :— 

Results of Disputes—By Provinces 



! Number of disputes in which the 



i 

1 

employees were 


Number of 
disputes in 

Province 




; Successful 

1 

Partially 
j successful 

Unsuccess¬ 

ful 

progress at 
end 

Bombay 

..I 6 

1 

1 4 

15 

4 

Bengal 

Madras 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 

Assam 

United Provinces 

Delhi 

Burma 

.. 

2 

'“i 

1 

; ‘‘i 

! ‘*’i 


Total 10 

1 

17 

8 


Results of Disputes—By Classes of Establishments 


Number of disputes in which the ! 

employct 8 were 1 Number of 


Class of Establishments 

— 

- 


> disputes in 

1 progress at 


Successful 

Partially 

successful 

Unsuccess¬ 

ful 

! end 

i 

1 

Cotton and Woollen Mills ,. 

5 

■■ ' 

5 

14 

t 5 

Jute Mills 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Engineering Workshops .. .., 

Railways including Railway workshops.. 


I .... 

...j 

1 

Others 

'**4 

"*3 

1 


Total .. 

10 

10 

17 

8 


The following table shows the progress and the general effects of the 
disputes according to months :— 


Progress and General Effects of Disputes according to Months 


Month 

Number of 
disputes 
in pro- 

Number of 
fresh 
disputes 
begun 

Number of 
disputes 

Number of 
disputes 
in 

Number of 
workpeople 

Number of 
working 


gress at 
beginning 

ended | 

progress 
at end 

involved 

days lost 

January 

7 

18 

18 , 

7 

32.360 

221,238 

February 

' 7 

5 

“ 10 

2 

12.655 

170,880 

March 

2 

_i 

15 

L ' 

9 i 

{ 

8 

40,206 

428,097 

Quarter (January to 
March) 

7 

38 

! 37 ! 

1 1 

8 

77.385 

820,215 
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Current Periodicals 

Summary of titles and contents of special articles 

THE LABOUR MAGAZINE—VOL. Vm, NO. 1 , MAY 1929. (The Trades Union 

Congress and the Labour Party, London.) 

Special Articles : (1) From Tory to Labour^ by Sir Oswald Modey, pp. 6-8. 

(2) What Should a Radical Do^ by Wedgwood Bern, M.P ,—Liberal divisions—their history and 
cause ; prejudice ; fear of socialism ; loyalty to the old flag—but is it the old flag 7 ; parliamentary 
stability; labour the only alternative to toryism. pp. 9 and 10. 

(3) The Phenomenon of Mr. Lloyd George^ by Professor Harold J. La$ki pp. 11-13. 

(4) Some RefleLtions on the Budget, by Hugh Dalton, M.P. pp. 14 and 15. 

(5) Labour Women in Parliament, by Ellen Wilkinson, pp. 16 and 17. 

(6) Christians and the Coming Election, by Canon Donaldson, pp. 18 and 19. 

(7) Liberal Road Proposals Exposed, by J. Inglis Ker, J.P., F.R.C.S., F.S.A. Scot ,—Genesis of 
the road fund ; special conditions of road fund : mortgaging of road fund revenues an old idea ; 
liberal proposals humanly impossible; financial chaos ; what abolit present financial position of road 
fund?; how are Lloyd George’s schemes to be put into execution ?; land owners’opposition ; 
surveys, plans and contracts ; the placing of contracts ; finding the right type of workmen ; Scottish 
roads considered, pp. 20-23. 

(8) Labour Women Open the Election Campaign, by Dr. Marion Phillips (Chief Woman Officer of 
the Labour Party), pp. 28-30. 

(9) On Cruelty to Animals — including fournalists, by R. B. Suthers. pp. 31-33 

(10) Mining Life Under a Labour Government, by Edward Hunter, pp. 37 and 38. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE-VOL. Xl, NO, 125, MAY 1929. (Industrial Welfare 

Society, London.) 

Special Articles : (1) Health and Nursing in Industry .—Economic value of nursing service ; short 
instruction courses; home visiting; dangers of home visiting; value of home visiting; the panel 
doctor; the adolescent, pp. 149-157. 

(2) The Problem of Dust. pp. 158-160. 

(3) W^or^men’s Compensation : Referee's Certificate .—Accident after long interval of refreshment; 
going the wrong way round; self-apix)inted deputy as shot-firer ; doing temporary repairs, 
pp. 161 and 162. 

(4) An Artificial Sunlight Clinic, pp. 163 and 164. 

(5) Accident Prevention in the Cement Industry .—Securing interest of workers ; competition 
trophy; other inducements, reporting for first aid dressing, pp. 167-170. 

(6) New Methods of Administration : Newspaper Staff Co-operation. —Long service m transport; 
compassionate allowances; a training scheme ; appreciation of service ; pension and beneNolent 
fund. pp. 173 and 174. 

(7) Combating Industrial Diseases ,—Remedial measures: prevent^e procedures, pp. 181 
and 182. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XIX, NO. 5, MAY 1929. (Inlemational 

Labour Office, Geneva.) 

Special Articles ; (1) The Question of Forced Labour before the International Labour Conference, 
by fean Goudal (Diplomatic Division, International Labour Office ).—^The International Labour 
Organisation and forced labour ; present position of the law and practice with regard to forced labour 
in various colonial territories; principles underlying the regulation of forced labour, pp. 621 -638. 

(2) Accident Prevention and Factory Inspection, by Dr. F. Riizmarm (Chief of the Spfeiy Service, 
International Labour Office), pp. 639-646. 

(3) General Principles of an International Convention on the Conditions and Contracts of Employment 
of Foreign Workers : III, by Louis Varlez .—^The contract of employment of recruited workers— 
the form of the contract, the place where the contract is concluded, the drawing up of the contract; 
the ^nditions of employment of the foreign worker—the views of International Conferences, the 
provisions of bilateral treaties, the equality of treatment clause, other clauses to be included in the 
draft convention ; the function of standard contracts; conclusion, pp. 647-665. 

(4) Workers Agricultural Programmes in Austria, I^gland*and Germany, by Dr, Fritz Baade.--- 
The growth of ideas; principal items in the Austrian, English, and German agricultural pro¬ 
grammes—the encouragement of agricultural production, land questions, lluid workers* problems, the 
marketing of agricultural products, pp. 666-689. 
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(5) Some Aspects of Child Labour in the (Jnit^ Sto/es,—-The work of the Children 8 Bureau in 
1927-28; child street traders in the United States—the workers and working conditions, laws 
regulating street work, conclusions and recommendations; children in industrial home work in new 
Jersey—scope and method of study, the home work system, the home workers, hours and night work, 
earnings of home workers, condition of workplaces, pp. 690-703. 

(6) Small-Scale Rural Industries in Northern Europe and in Switzerland .—Origin and scope of the 
enquiry ; information collected—Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Switzerland, pp. 704-708. 

(7) Factory Inspection in India in 1927. pp. 708-710. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

THE JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE-VOL. XI, NO. 4, APRIL 1929 
(Harvard School of Public Health, Baltimore.) 

Special Articles : (1) The Cost of Free Advice. Tuberculosis in an Industrial Group, by E. IV. 
Phillips, M.D. —Summary, pp. 107-113. 

(2) Nervous Illness in Industry, by Millais Culpin, M.D., F.R.C.S. pp. 114-123. 

(3) Lead Absorption and Compensatirm, by May R. Mayers, M.A., Af.Z).--<iastro-Intestinal tract ; 
nervous system; skeletal system ; clinical picture and lead absorption ; materials handled and lead 
absorption ; lead in the nose and lead absorption; age and lead absorption ; duration of exposure 
and lead absorption ; summary and conclusions ; bibliography, pp. 124-138. 

Routine Matter, —As in previous issues. 

THE LABOUR GAZETTE-VOL. XXIX, NO. 3, MARCH 1929. (The Department of 
Labour, Canada.) 

Special Articles —(1) Co-operative Management of Canadian National Railways. —^Extension of 
plan to maintenance of way employees—Details of plan, pp. 282-283. 

(2) Provisions Existing in Canada for the Rehabilitation of Injured Workmen. —Workmen’s 
compensation; United States, pp.283-286. 

(3) Tentative Regulations Governing Apprenticeship in the Building Trades in Ontario. —General 
regulations governing apprenticeship in designated trades ; trade regulations governing apprentice¬ 
ship in plumbing and steamfitting; trade regulations governing apprenticeship in painting and 
decorating, pp. 287-289. 

(4) TheT raining of Skilled Mechanics in the Building Industry in Canada. —Decline of apprentice¬ 
ship ; shortage of building mechanics; increase in building activities; factory made buildings; 
obstacles to apprentice training; principles adopted ; Ontario apprenticeship act; organization ; 
employers urged to co-operate; attitude of organized labour; the apprenticeship board. 

pp. 290-295. 

(5) Survey of Industrial Welfare in Ontario. —Physical welfare; financial welfare; hours of 
labour, pp. 298-301. 

(6) Emigration from Canada to the United States in 1928. p. 312. 

(7) Mineral Productions of Canada in 1928. p. 313. 

(8) Recent Industrial Agreements and Schedules of Wages. —Construction : building and 
structures; service ; public administration, pp. 335 & 336. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. 

THE LABOUR GAZETTE-VOL. XXIX, NO. 4, APRIL 1929. (The Department of 
Labour, Canada.) 

Special Articles : (1) Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan in 1929. —Workmen’s compensation; 
other legislation, pp. 379-382. 

(2) 7'Ac Mining Industry of Nova Scotia in 1928. pp. 382 and 383. 

(3) Report of Child Welfare Commission in Manitoba. —Mothers’ allowance, pp. 383-385. 

(4) Minimum Wage Legislation in Various Countries. pp. 386 and 387. 

(5) Bill to Legalize Labour Agreements in the United States, p. 388. 

(6) Effect of Labour Legislation on the Employment Opportunities of Women. p. 389. 

(7) Problems of Industry and Trade in Great Britain : Final Report of “ Balfour ” Committee oj 
Inquiry, pp. 390 and 391. 

(8) FuMlher Conference in Great Britain on Proposed National Industrial Council.'^ 
Recommendations on unemployment; origin of proposal for national council, pp. 391 and 392. 

(9) Joint Industrial Control in the Printing Industry in the United States, pp. 393 and 394. 

(10) Canadian General Electric Company s Employees' Investment Plan. —Employees’ lavings and 
investment plan No. 3 ; terms and conditions, pp. 394 and 395. 

Routine Matter ,—^As in previous issues. 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation during April resulted in an increase of about £6000 in the 
weekly full-time wages of 86,000 workpeople, and in a reduction of 
£7150 in those of 114,000 workpeople. 

The largest bodies of workpeople whose wages were increased were 
coal miners in the Cannock Chase district, for whom the percentage 
payable on basis rates was raised by the equivalent of about 3| per cent, 
on current rates, and pieceworkers employed in boot and shoe repairing, 
etc., for whom the minimum Trade Board rates were increased by 2i or 
5 per cent, on list prices. Other groups who received increases included 
shale miners and shale oil workers in Scotland, men employed by electrical 
contractors and waterworks employees in London, and brush and broom 
makers. 

Those whose wages were reduced included workpeople employed in 
the textile bleaching, dyeing, finishing, etc., industries in Yorkshire. 
Lancashire, and Scotland, the reductions in Yorkshire varying from about 
2 to 2i per cent, on current rates, and in the other districts being Is. 3d. 
and 9d. per week in the case of men and women respectively. (From 
**Ministry of Labour Gazette,** London, May 1929) 

)i( He 4; ^ 

At 1st May the average level of retail prices of all the commodities taken 
into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour (including 
food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) was 
approximately 61 per cent, above that of July 1914, as compared with 
62 per cent, a month ago and 64 per cent, a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding figures were 49, 50 and 54. The fall in the level of prices 
since a month ago is due mainly to reductions of 4d. per lb. in the prices 
of tea, as a consequence of the abolition of the import duty. (From 
**Ministry of Labour Gazette,** London, May 1929) 

He ♦ lie ♦ 3|c 

The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported 
to the Ministry of Labour as beginning in April, was 37. In addition, 
16 disputes which began before April were still in progress at the be^^inning 
of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all disputes in 
April (including workpeople thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties to the disputes) 
was about 23,100, and the aggregate duration of all disputes during April 
was about 159,000 working days. These figures compare with totals of 
23,100 workpeople involved and 137,000 working days lost in the previous 
month, and with 2900 workpeople involved and 30,000 days lost in April 
1928. (From **Ministry of Labour Gazette,** London, May 1929) 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND IHE COUNTS 
(OR NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 



Month o( April 



Count or Number 

— 

-— 

,- 




1927 

1928 

1929 



Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

1 (000) 



Nos. ] to 10 .. •• 

6.028 

3,187 

5.485 


j 

Nos. 11 to 20 .. •• 

18.804 

S 11.945 

15.244 




Nos. 21 to 30 . 

15,879 

11,933 

14,619 


i 

1 

Nos. 31 to 40 

1.827 

2,194 

3,078 


1 

i 

Above 40 ...... 

972 

806 

931 


1 

Waste, etc. .. „ 

92 i 92 

92 

i 


i 

Total .. 

43,602 

30,157 

39,449 

i 

1 

1 


BOMBAY CITY 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 




Not. 1 to 10 .. 

5.2% 

2.518 

4,725 




Nos.nto20 .. .. .. 

12,679 

6345 

9371 




Nos.2i to30 .. ,. 

9,889 

5.986 

7,718 




Nos. 31 to 40 . 

757 

925 

1,448 




Above 40 ...... 

486 

389 

474 




Waste, etc. „ 

92 

92 

92 




Total .. 

29.199 

16355 

23,828 

! 

AHMEDABAD 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 




Nos. I to 10 .. . 

194 

192 

255 




Nos. 11 to 20 .. 

3.383 

2,934 

3,064 




Nos. 21 to 30 . 

4,715 

4,829 

5315 




Nos. 31 to 40 .. 

762 

920 

1337 




Above 40 ., 

340 

289 

351 




Waste, etc. .. „ 

•• 

•• 

•• 




Total .. 

9394 

9,164 

10,122 
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JUNE, 1929 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS* PRODUCED 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


* 

Month oi April 


Description 

— 

1 


— 


1927 

I 1928 

1929 


Grey & bleached piecegoods—^Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

K>hadi t, • • 

974 

721 

747 1 

Chudders 

1,216 

833 

1,087 1 

Dhotis .* 

7,367 

6,589 

8.163 ! 

Drills and jeans 

1,351 

1,297 

1,616 1 

Cambrics and lawns 

28 

69 

39 

Printers 

2U8 

218 

149 ' 

Shirtings and long cloth 

10,017 

6,372 

8.297 i 

T. cloth, domestics, and 



1 

sheetings . 

1,627 

1,154 

1,109 

1 

Tent cloth 

94 

66 

28 

i 

Other sorts .. •. ! 

547 

498 

621 

1 

Total , 

23,429 

17,817 

21,856 

Coloured piecegoods 

10,214 

7.164 1 

8,566 

Grey and coloured goods, 


1 


other than piecegoods .. 

192 

230 ! 

335 

Hosiery 

28 

48 i 

52 

Miscellaneous .... 

285 i 

221 : 

172 

Cotton goods mixed with 


i 


silk or wool » 

318 

381 ; 

226 


Grand Total .. | 

34.466 

25,861 j 

31,207 


BOMBAY Cm^ 


Grey & bleached piecegoods—Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi .. 

843 

549 

645 

Chudders 

844 

495 

682 

Dhotis .» 

2,438 

1,912 

2.598 i ! 

Drills and jeans „ 

U94 

1,181 

1.5171 : 

Cambrics and lawns 

13 

27 

23 ' i 

Printers ,♦ 

. , 

.. 

M i 

Shirtings and long cloth „ 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

7.%4 

4,131 

5.390 1 1 

III 

sheetings .. 

1,365 

712 

^ ; j 


Tent cloth „ 86 63 19 

Other sorts „ 309 271 313 


Total .. 15.156 9.341 11.92^ 

Coloured piccegoods „ .. 6,747 4.121 5,007 , 

Grey and coloured goods. 

other than piecegoods , .. 189 211 305 j 

Hosiery «... 8 8 8 i 

MiscellaneouB .... 215 122 115 [ 

Cotton goods mixed with 

silk or wool 185 177 91 ■ 


Grand Total .. 22,500 13,980 17,454 
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detailed statement of the quantity (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED-contd. 

AHMEDABAD 



Month of April 


{[description 


1927 

1928 

1929 




Grey & bleached pieccgoods—Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 




Khadi 

•• • • 

15 

30 

24 




Chudders 

»» • • 

259 

290 

304 




Dhotis 

*# • • 

3,939 

3,855 

4,407 




Drills and )eanb 

•* • • 

29 

ll 

44 




Cambrics and lawns 

*» • • 

13 

40 

16 




Printers 

w • • 

115 

103 

63 




bhirtings and long cloth 

t» • • 

1.576 

1,750 

2,297 




1 cloth, domestic^ and 
sheetings 

•1 • • 

170 

262 

201 




Tent cloth 

•1 • • 

1 

•• 

•• 




Other sorts 

N • • 

157 

132 

203 




Total 


6,274 

6,473 

7,559 




Coloured piecegoods 


j 2.412 

2,141 

2,362 

a 



Grey and coloured goods, 
other than pieccgoods 

» 

2 


11 




Hosiery 

ft 

j 20 

41 

45 




Miscellaneous 

» 

68 

98 

56 


1 


Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

tt 

1 

130 

202 

1 

1 135 

1 _ 

1 

1 


Grand Total 

1 8,906 

8 955 

10.168 





MO R 8—6 
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IT 

ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES 
L Bombay City 



No. of accidents due to 


Nature of injury 






























Machinery 

1 

Other causes j 

Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

persons injured 

Class of Factory 










1 



Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

1 Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 


Co 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1 to 

to 



Apr 

Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Apr 

I Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Apr 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

19^9 

1928 

1929 

1. Textile Millr- 



6 

1 

t 2, 







430 

296 

Cotton Mills 

244 

183(a) 

180(a) 

110(a) 

‘ 10 

4 

126 

73 

294 

219 


3 

2 

V(a) 

.. 

1 


2 

1 

i 1 

! 12 

1 

3 

i 2 

Others 

4(a) 

1 

5(a), .. 

a; 1 


3 

1 

! ^ 

15 

! 7 

Total .. 

251(a) 

186(a) 

189(a> 

115(a) 

10 

4 

131 

75 

1 307 

2:6 

448 

' 305 

11 Workshops;— 
Enginecrinx 

44 

11 

3 

388(a) 

I 

123 

X 

776(a)i 

1 

1 

• 

74 

8 

360 

125 

4:5 

134 

1 

Railway 

224 

49 

2.033a 

1 3 

1 

172 

60 

2,095 

768 

2,270 1 

1 82j 



(d) 

{by 









Mint • • 



2 

2 1 

1 


1 



2 

2 1 

2 

Others 

i3 

7 

56 

27 

., 

,, 

11 

i 

58 

33 

69 

34 



9 

2 









Total .. 

281 

67 

2.479a 

id} 

! 92S(o>: 5 

iLV 

! ^ 

' 258 

69 

2,513 

928 

2.776 

999 

111, Miscellaneous— 



\ 



1 


1 

1 




Chemical Works. 

1 


3 

1 , 

1 .. 

,. 

3 


1 


4 


Flour Mills 

2 


4 j 

1 

i • • 

1 •• 

2 


4 

'i 

6 

Printing Presses.'. 

5 

4 

4 ' 
2 

3 

1 

! .. 

6 

3 

3 

4 

9 

7 

Others 

! 28 

2* (a) 

66(ai 

(c) 

36 

2 

i 2 

1 

38 

16 

62 

39 

102 

57 

Total .. 

36 

24(a) 

2 

77(a) 

40 

2 

1 

1 2 

49 

19 

70 

44 

)2I 

65 



(c) 












2 

18 

5 









Total, All Factories .. 

568(a) 

277(a) 

2.745a 

(c) 

1.0d3a 

(6) 

i 17 

8 

438 

163 

2.890 

1,198 j3.345 

i 

1,369 




(d) 








1 



2. Ahmedabad 


• 

No. of accidents due to 



Mature of injury 


Total No. of 

Class of Factory 

Machinery 
in motion 

Other causes 

Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

persons injured 


Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Apr 

Dtc 

Apr 

D<c 

Apr 

1 

Apr 


1928 

1929 

- 

1928 

1929 

' 

1928 

1929 

_ 

1928 

1929 

I9.i8 

1929 

1928 

1929 

.. 

h Textile Mills— 


116 











Cotton 

269(e) 

141 

60 

n 

1 

270 

101 

133 

74 

414 

176 

Total .. 

269(c) 

116 

141 

60 

11 

1 

270 

101 

133 

74 

414 

176 

11. Miscellanrous— 













Match Factories.. 
Flour Mills 

3 

3 

3 

2 

•• 


4 

2 

2 

J 

6 

5 

Oil Mills 



,, 

,, 









Engineering 

i 

2 

1 

,, 

,, 


i 

2 

1 


2 

2 

Others 

1 


1 

2 

•• i 


2 1 



*2 

2 

2 

Total .. 

5 

! 5 

5 

4 

1 

•• 

7 

4 

3 

5 

10 

9 

Total, All Factories .. 

274(e) 

1 

I2I 

146 

1 

1 

64 

11 

1 

277 

105 

136 

79 

424 

185 


Explanation r-^a) 2pen^s injured by onearadent. (^) 3 peraons injured by one accident, (e) 7 persona 
injpred by ope accident, (d) o peraons injured by one accident* (a) 6 persona injured by two accidents. 
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LABOUR GAZETTE 

ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES-CconfJ.) 

3. Karachi Gty 


1021 


Class of Factory 

No. of accidents due to 

1 

Nature of 

injury 




Machinery 

1 in motion 

Otliei < 

i 

causes 

* 

Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

persons injured 


Jrn 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


iJec 

Apr 

iJec 

Apt 

I Dm 

Apt 

Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Ar»r 

Dec 

Apr 


1926 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

i 1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

I9z9 

1. Workshops— 













Railway and Port 











18 


Trust 

3 


15 

9 



8 

1 

10 

8 

9 

I'.nKineerins 

2 

(i 

/ 

31 

i 


4 

13 

3 

I 24 

9 

37 

Total .. 

5 

6 

22 ! 

40 

2 


12 

14 

13 

32 

27 

46 

11 Miscellanociui— .. 

18 

15 

23 

12 


1 . 

11 

10 j 

30 

16 

41 

27 

1 utal 

IS 

15 

23 

12 


1 

11 

10 

30 

16 

1 

41 

27 

J otal. All Factories .. 

23 

21 

1 

i 

45 ! 

1 i 

1 

52 

2 

i 

; 1 

23 

24 

43 

48 

68 

73 


4, Other Centres 


No. of accidents due to Nature of injury I 

Total No. of 

persons injured 



Machinery 

Other 

causes 

Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 



Class of Factory 

in motion 












Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jon 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Dec 

Apr 

1929 

Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

Apr 


1928 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1. Textile Mills— 


58 

2 




92 





95 

G>tu>n Mills 

106 

77{b) 

37 

2 

1 

39 

93 

55 

187 

Others 

20 


13 

4 


•• 

5 

2 

28 

6 

33 

8 

Total .. 

126 

62 

2 

90(6; 

41 


1 

97 

41 

121 

61 

220 

103 

11. Workshops— 







40 





no 

Railway 

Arms and Am¬ 

41 

II 

273 

99 

•• 

1 

S 

274 

12 

101 

314 



munition .. 

3 

I 

13 

7(a)l 

I 

,, 

3 

5 

4 


9 

Others 

9 

1 

36 

7 i 

1 

•• 

10 j 

3 

34 

5 

45 

8 

Total .. 

53 

13 

322 

113(a) 

2 

1 

53 

16 

320 

no 

375 

127 

111. Miscellaneous*— 







i 






Ginntnff and Pres¬ 




3 


8 

18 


11 

11 

32 

1 28 

sing Factories.. 
Paint Works 

15 

11 

15(6) 

IKo) 

3 

9 




..Ic) 

,, 


• • 

is 

,. 

,, 

72 


Others 

43 

22 

28vo) 

14 ! 

2 



32 

21 

36 

Total .. 

58 

33 

43(a) 

3 

25(o) 

5 

8 

56 

24 

43 

32 

104 

64 




(6) 








i 


Total, All Factories .. 

237 

108 

455(a) 

179(a) 

9 

10 i 

206 

81 

484 

203 

699 

294 




3 

(6) 

(c) 










Explanation :-~(o) 2 persons injured by one acddmt ih) 3 persons injured by one accident, 
(c) 4 persona injured by one accident 
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* Yam (40 Grey, Plough) has been emitted from ihe index lor %vant of quotation. 0) Quotaticn for SukLur ubite since August !926. (2) Quotation for 3 per cent, mutual since April 1924. 
(3) Quotation for September 1%7. (4) Quotation for May 1928. (5) Quotati on for August 1928. (6 'Quotation for January 1929. '(7) Quotaticn for March 1929. 








WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY BY GROUPS 

Prices in July 1914 = 100 


to26 ‘Labour gazbttb jum.1929 



(o) Revised figures. 









































COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS FOR INDU AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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LABOUR CAZETTE 


!te7 


's.S 

^ i- 1 

.iJ 

• 6 

00 

05(m) 

18 

142 

74 

99 

ZOO 

74 

70 

73 

73 

78 

76 

72(m) 

70 

71 

3J 

3 

France 

(Paris) 

Hii 

]p 

u c 

S 

Q • • • .r^ . .On • •o\ • . . .t>. . . . 

O * • • •i?sl?QQm'OO' 00 Cv« .o • •— • •— • • ••«r • • • 

•“ ! ! ! ‘u-N • ‘NTi • *1/^ * ••r» • ‘in • • • 

33333333 

South 

Africa 

il-if 

Jill 

s_ 


Switzerland 

Food, 
clothing, 
heating, 
lighting 
and rent 

w 3 ^ 

o . . .^rNi^o-<ir'<9'9vpA^X—ooo ————(NiCNitN —— — • • • 

O • • * ^ ^ \0 ^ \0 ^ ^ ^ ^ a • • 

Norway 

%l4 

« 

S 3 

Belgium 

Food, 
clothing, 
light, fuel 
and mis¬ 
cellaneous 

3 

o * • • •«^ON\oO'i^ONr.»o—'Oi>»»r\—— ON»A'e’«nrsi>oONCNi . • • 

-w 

Italy 

(Rome) 

1 Food. ' 

; clothing, 
i heat, light, 
rent and 

1 , miscellaneous 

QO'NO<^i>.</Nmr^ONt>.(M»0'aor*N,«-'<—>oONOrMNOao^eo.i».'Nf .... 

OOv —'^OnO—‘ aoNoo —^^^m<e>r<>(sipr%CNCMfM«Nr^f«>'«r'T .... 
— —•tMPornN<t‘rr»fMr>so«A»AuMAuMr»»A»r\«/N«A*/Mi-,»rvNr\ « . . * 

3 3 

_New 

Zealand 

1|-1J 

'e 

(«I00 
(/) 108 

117 

128 

144 

157 

182 

178 

159 

158 

160 

163 

163 

(0 161 

161 

*i62 

ioi 

’i62 

.... 

’i6i 

a 

a 

"■v 

s*. 

c 

.iri • .»r% . .u^ • .. 

S 

< 


3 3 


Food. fuel. 

; light and 
rent 

Q^^o«iDOCNir>.^'f^oaNO9'0N»cp«o^rNi(N4rNir>i->(MQ • • 
OONOcn'VNn^»rN'«-'V’v^»r>’>T«rN'e"n-^^^i^»n«n«r>iri»n«r\»r\i3S • • 

United 
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*41J Board oi Trade. (2) Demin ton Bureau of Statistics (3) Bureau of Labor Statist cs 
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RETAIL PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FOOD IN APRIL AND MAY 1929* 

Note.—T he figures in italics are index numbers ol prices taking July 1914 prices as 100 in each case 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 

BY GROUPS 
Price* in July 1914 = 100 


Months 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Cereals 

and 

pulses 

Other 

articles 

oHood 

All food 

Fuel and 
lighting 

[Uotbing 

House* 

rent 

Cost of 
living 

1926 

June •• 



133 

139 

134 

182 

152 

164 

162 

172 

155 

July •» 


• • 

134 

145 

135 

187 

155 

164 

160 

172 

157 

August 


.. 

135 

141 

136 

181 

153 

164 

160 

172 

155 

September 

•• 

• • 

135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 


.. 

135 

150 

136 

180 

153 

164 

159 

172 

155 

November 


.. 

133 

152 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

December 


•• 

134 

155 

136 

184 

154 

166 

148 

172 

156 

1927 

January 


• • 

134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

15b 

February 


• • 

134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March 


.. 

134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April .. 

.. 

• • 

133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

172 

153 

May .. 

.. 

.. 

133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

l72 

152 

June •• 



134 

156 

136 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July •• 

.. 

.. 

136 

153 

138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

15o 

August 

.. 


136 

157 

138 

184 

155 

166 

152 

172 

157 

September 

.. 


132 

151 

134 

180 

131 

166 

163 

172 

154 

October 

.. 

- 

127 

151 

129 

160 

148 

156 

163 

172 

151 

November 

.. 


125 

151 

127 

180 

147 

156 

157 

172 

150 

December 



129 

155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 

172 

151 

1928 

January 



132 

160 

135 

180 

151 

156 

152 

172 

154 

February 

.. 

” 

127 

152 

129 

174 

\A6 

144 

153 

172 

148 

March 


•• 

123 

145 

126 

171 

142 

144 

151 

172 

145 

April 


• • 

121 

147 

124 

168 

140 

145 

153 

172 

144 

May .. 



123 

153 

126 

175 

144 

145 

155 

172 

147 

June •• 


.• 

122 

142 

124 

172 

142 

158 

156 

172 

146 

July 


.. 

120 

144 

123 

177 

143 

158 

158 

172 

147 

August 



119 

144 

121 

176 

142 

158 

159 

172 

146 

September 

.. 


120 

143 

122 

174 

141 

151 

157 

172 

145 

October 

.. 

• • 

121 

155 

124 

174 

142 

144 

156 

172 

146 

November 

.. 

.. 

122 

157 

125 

174 

144 

143 

158 

172 

147 
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.. 

• * 

125 

156 

128 

173 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 
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January 


., 
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13U 
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149 

February 
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146 

143 

160 

172 

(a)148 

March 


.. 

129 
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143 

159 

172 

149 

April .. 


.. 

127 
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131 

169 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

May .• 


.. 

125 

162 

128 

168 

143 

143 

160 

172 
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June .• 

•• 

•• 

123 

163 

127 

172 

144 

143 

159 

172 

147 
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The Month in Brief 

BOMBAY MBX STRIKE CONTINUES 

The general strike in the Bombay Cotton mills still continues, but 
more and more men are returning to work. On July 31st, 71 mills were 
working out of 75, with about 98,000 men. Over two-thirds of the 
operatives are therefore at work. The Court of Inquiry, presided over 
by Mr. justice Pearson, has started to take evidence. The representa¬ 
tives of the Girni Kamgar Union informed the Court that they were not 
prepared to call off the strike until the men s demands were granted. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, except in Bombay City where the strike affecting 
64 mills was in progress, the supply of labour was equal to the demand 
during the month of June 1929. The average absenteeism was 3'48 
per cent, for Ahmedabad, 1*41 per cent, for Vlramgaum, 18‘89 per cent, 
for Sholapur and 7‘48 per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 13*44 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 10‘36 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 9*17 per cent, in the Chief Engineer's Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Port Trust the percentage absenteeism was 6*10. 

WCHIKING CXASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBER 

In July 1929, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 148, as against 147 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 145. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for June 1929 
was 143. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

There were nine industrial disputes in the month of June 1929. 
The number of workpeople involved was 127,892 and the number of 
woricing days lost 1,768,382. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During June 1929, the visible balance of trade, including securities, 
in fimrour ci India amounted to Rs. 773 lakhs. 

MOB 11—1 , 
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The Cost of Living Index for July 1929 

A RISE OF ONE POINT 

In July 1929,* the average level of retail prices for all the "commodities 
taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for the working 
classes in Bombay City was 1 point higher than in the previous month. 
Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914, the general index number 
was 147 in June and 148 in July 1929. The general index is thus 
45 points below the high-water mark (193) reached in October 1920 and 
1 point higher than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with June 1929, the index number for all food articles 
advanced by I point to 145. A rise of 1 point in rice and of 2 points in 
jowari wab counterbalanced by a fall of 6 points in wheat and of 4 points 
in bajri and the index number for Cereals remained the same. Pulses 
declined by 2 points due to a fall of 2 points in gram and of 3 points in 
turdal. The combined average for all food grains stood at 127. Among 
other food articles, tea and cocoanut oil fell by 4 points each ; but salt, 
ghee and potatoes rose by 4,6 and 14 points respectively. Beef and mutton 
advanced by 13 and 11 points respectively. The price of the remaining 
articles was practically stationary during the month under review. The 
index number for the “ Other food ” group stood at 175. 

The index number for the “ fuel and lighting ’’ gfoup remained 
stationary at 143. The index number for the “ Clothing ’’ group advanced 
by 1 point to 160 due to a rise in the price of shirtings. 


All items : Petcentage increase over July 1914 



1922 

1923 

1924 

' 1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

i Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

January .. 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

49 

Februaiy .. 

65 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

48t 

March 

65 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

49 

April 

May 

62 

56 

50 

; 58 

53 

53 

44 

48 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 

47 

June 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 

47 

July .. 

1 65 

53 

57 

57 

57 

i 56 

47 

I ^ 

August .. 

! 64 

54 

61 

52 

55 

1 57 

46 


September. 

65 

54 i 

61 

51 

55 

! 54 

45 


October •. 

> 62 

52 

61 

53 

. 55 

51 

46 

1 

November . 

! 60 

53 

61 

53 

54 

' 50 

47 

1 

i 

December.. 

Yearly 

; 61 

i 

57 

60 

! 55 

56 

51 

1 

48 


average .. 

1 64 

i 

54 

57 

i 55 

i 

55 

I 54 

j 

47 



The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
fc^, fuel and lighting, clothing and house-rent. The articles have been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total all-India 


aggregate expendi^re. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of living since July 1914. 

•Tbc prices on which the index it bsted arc those collect^ between June 16 and July 15. 
t Revised ngure. 
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WnOONG CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX—JULY 




Annual 

con¬ 

Price per Unit of Quantity 

Price X Mass Unit 

Articles 

Unit of 
quantity 

sump¬ 

tion 

(Mass 

Uniu) 

(in 

crores) 

July 

1914 

1 June 

1 1929 

i 

July 

1929 

July 

1914 

June 

1929 

July 

1929 

Rice •. •• 

Wbeet 

Jowwri 

Beiri 

Maund 

•• 

H 

.. 

70 

21 

11 

6 

Rs. 

5-594 

5-594 

4-354 

4-313 

Rs. 

6*651 

7*484 

5-380 

5-292 

Rs. 

6*729 

7*141 

5-469 

6 125 

Rs. 

391*58 

117*47 

47*89 

25*88 

Rs. 

465*57 

157*16 

59-18 

yinb 

Rs. 

471*03 
149-96 
60* lo 
36*75 

Total;—Cereals .. 
Indux Numbcn-^CertaU <. 


•• 

•• 

•• 


582-82 

100 

719*66 

123 

717*90 

123 

Pulm— 

Gram •• •• 

Turdal • • 

Maund 

10 

3 

4- 302 

5- 844 

7- 359 

8- 417 

7*271 

8*250 

43*02 

17-33 

73*59 

2;?*25 

72-71 

24*75 

Total—Pulses .. 
/lu/es Nuadfert^Pulm .. 

•* 



•• 

•• 

60-55 

100 

98*84 

163 

97*46 

161 

Other hod articles— 

Sugar (rebnedi) .. 

Raw Sugar (Gul) .. 

Tea 

Salt •« . * 

Beef • • •« 

Mutton < • •. 

Milk • • .. 

Ghee «• •. 

Potatoes . • •. 

Onions •. • * 

Cocoanut Oil .. .. 

Maund 

»• 

Seer 

fy^und 

2 

7 

1 

5‘ 

20 

33 

14 

.!‘ 

3 

7- 620 

8- 557 
40-000 

2-130 

0*323 

0-41/ 

9- 198 
50-792 

4*479 

1*552 

25-3% 

10-714 
13-693 
77-776 
3-146 
0 469 
0-693 
17-583 
, 89*880 

1 7*141 

3*573 
26-786 

I 

10-714 

13-693 

76*068 

3 240 
*510 
*740 
17-583 
92-859 
7*740 
3*573 
25*594 

15*24 
59*90 
TOO 
10*65 
904 
13*76 
128*77 
76*19 
49 27 
4-66 
12*70 

21*43 

95-85 

1*94 

15*73 

13*13 

22-87 

246-16 

134*82 

78*55 

10-72 

13-39 

21*43 

95*85 

1-90 

16*^0 

14*28 

24*42 

246*16 

139*29 

85-14 

10*72 

12*80 

Total—Other food articles •. 
Indu Ntmben’^Other food 

articUt 

: 



1 

1 .. 1 

1 *’ ’ 

1 •• 

381*18 

m 

654*59 

172 

668*19 

175 

Total—All food articles 

Index Nuaden — All food aritdu 

j 

** 1 

•• 


1 

1 .. 

1 

1,024*55 

100 

_ 

1.473*09 

144 

1,483*55 

145 

Fad and Uniting— 

Keroaeoe oil .. ; 

Firewood ., •. 

Coal .. 

ase 

Maund 

5 

48 

1 

4-375 
0-792 
0*542 , 

1 

' 6-594 

1 1*099 i 

j 0*672 

6-594 

1-099 

0*651 

21-88 

38-02 

0-54 

32*97 

52-75 

0*67 

32*97 
52 75 
0*65 

Total—Fuel and lighting «. 
index Nvmberr^Fuel and Ud^ling , 

.. 

•• 

“ 


• 

60*44 
100 ; 

86*39 

143 

86*37 

143 

CkUdnr-^ 

Chumers .. • • 

TvaX !: 

Lb. 

27 

25 

36 

0-594 

0-641 

0-583 

0*953 
' 1*005 

0*938 

0-938 

1*026 

0*938 

16-04 

16*03 

20*99 

25*73 

25*13 

33*77 

25*33 

25-65 

^yii 

Index iViMikarr—ClotMfV 


•• 

•• 


•• 

53 06 
100 

84*63 

159 

84*75 

160 

House-rant 

Per 

month. 

10 

11*302 

1 

19*440 

19*440 

113*02 

100 

194*40 

172 

194*40 

172 

GfMid Total .. 



*1 

.. 1 

. 

.. 

1.281*07 

1,030*51 

1,040*07 


• • 


•*! 

- 


100 

147 

140 


MO* II—lo 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles 
and July 1929 as compared with the price level for July 1914, which is 
taken as 100. TTie levels are calculated from the prices of articles 
per standard (or railway) maund or seer;—__ 


Articles 


Rice 
Wheat 
Jowari 
Bajri 
Gram 
Turdal 
Sugar (refined). 
Raw sugar (gul). 
Tea .. .. 


I 


July 

1914 


June I 

1929 i 


July 

1929 


Increase 
(+) or 
decrease 

points ini 
July 
, 1929 
I over or 
j below 
June 
: 1929 


**t 


100 
100 
100 i 
100 I 
100 i 
100 
100 
100 


119 

134 

124 

146 

171 

144 

Ml 

160 


100 i 194 


120 

128 

126 

142 

169 

141 

141 

160 

190 


1 


+ 1 
•— 6 
+ 2 

- 4 

- 2 
_ 3 


Articles 


July ! 
1914 


June 

1929 


July 

1929 


Salt 

.. 100 

148 

132 

Beef 

.. 100 , 

143 

138 

Mutton .. 

.. 100 

166 , 

177 

Milk .. 

.. 100 

191 , 

191 

Ghee 

.. 100 ! 

177 1 

183 

Potatoes .. 

.. 100 

159 , 

173 

Onions .. 

.. 100 , 

230 , 

230 

Cocoanut oil .. 100 ' 

All food articles' 
(weighted 

105 ' 

lUI 

average).. 

.. 100 

144 ; 

145 


I Increase 
(+) or 
{decrease 
i (—) of 
I points in 
I July 
1 1929 
over or 
below 
June 
I 1929 


+ 4 

+13 
+ 11 

+ 6 
+14 


+ I 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 17, Wheat 22, Jowari 21, Bajri 30, Gram 41, Turdal 29, Sugar 
(refined) 29. Raw Sugar (gul) 37, Tea 47, Salt 34. Beef p, Mutton 44, 
Milk 48, Ghee 45, Potatoes 42, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 1 • 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power in the month under review was 10 annas and 
10 pies for all items and 11 annas for food articles only. 

Logarithmic Chari thawing cost oj living in Bombay (J^ly 1914 ^100) 


l $29 

1923 

.. --'1 


1929 

r> 2 fc 


1929 

1920 j 




■■■ 

BBS 

sss 

BBS 

BBBi 









.. 


SSj 

■■SI 





IVHHI 



■■■ 



mgm 



■■HI 





mam 



wSm 














bhh 

-- 

i 


bBS 


^B 


^1 

Mm 


■B 



IBBBI 


HBH 


lllif 






n 

iumi 






J 




, 





-_ 





ma 4 

m 9 » 

02 $^ 

mKTvm 

■mm 

“""tefH 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative levels of the cost of living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certain other world centres from the middle of 1924. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depreciation 
of currency. _ ___ 



The following are the sources of the Index Nos.: (1) India—Labour Office, Bombay, 
(?) TheUnitedKin^om—Ministry of Labour Gazette, (3) New Zcaland^-Census and Statistics 
Office, \(^eUington (by cable), (4) South Africa-Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, 
(5) The U.S. A.—Bulletin issu^ by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. (6) Qnada—The La^ur 
Gazette, published by the Department of Labour, ^nada, (7) Australia-Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics published by the League of Nations, (8) Belgium The Revue du Travail, (9) All other 
countries—from the Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. Tlie India figure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes only. The actual Index Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found among the tables at the end of the volume. The centres tw which 
figures arc published are India (Bombay), the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New ZMiand, 
Itgly, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, France (Parisjand the United States of America. 
T|ie*Ltbour Office also maintains a register wherein the Index Numbers for all countries for which 
figum aie available are recofded* 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICES IN BOMBAY * 

Increase over July 1914 .. 43percent» 

In June 1929, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay was 
143 as against 141 in the previous month. As compared with May 1929, 
there was a rise of 6 points in the all-foods index but the non-foods average 
remained the same. The general index number was 120 points below 
the highest peak (263) reached in August 1918 and 3 points lower than 
the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for food 
grains advanced by 7 points to 144 due to a rise of 9 points in Cereals and 
of one point in Pulses. All the food grains except turdal, which remained 
stationary, rose in price. 

The index number for the “ Sugar ” group went up by 6 points to 140 
due to a rise in the price of raw sugar (gul). Turmeric and ghee registered 
a rise of 3 points each and salt of 8 points. The index number for the 
“ other food ” group thus advanced by 5 points to 167. 

Under the non-food group. Other textiles. Hides and skins and Other raw 
and manufactured articles declined by 2 points each and Cotton manufac¬ 
tures by 1 point. Oilseeds registered an increase of 3 points while the 
index number for Raw cotton and Metals remained the same. The 
index number for the non-food group stood at 141. 

The sub-joined table compares June 1929 prices with those of the 
preceding month and the corresponding month last year. 

Wholesale Market Prices in Bombay t 100 ~ Average of 1928 


] 

Groups 

i 

No. of 

•f or— % 
compared 

j+ or- % 
compared 

Groups 

June Sept Dec. Mar iMay 

June 

items 

1 

With May 

1929 

with June 

1928 

1928 

1928 

192819291929 

i.... ; 

1929 

1. 

Cereals ..' 

i 

! 7 

i + 7 

+ 8 

1. Cereals 

100 

103 

! 10 ?' iio 101 

108 

2. 

Pulses 

' 2 

: +' 

+ 6 

2. Pulses 

94 

100 

106 101 99 

99 

3. 

Sugar ..; 

' 3 

' + 4 

- 8 

3. Sugar 

114 

102 

97: 97 101 

105 

4. 

Other food .. i 

1 3 

! + 3 

-15 

4. Other food .. 

in 

109 

94, % 91 

94 


All food .. 

15 

! + 

- 1 

All food .. 

104 

104 

|103J03 99 

103 

5. 

Oilseeds ..' 

4 

; + 2 

+ 4 

3. Oilseeds 

100 

102 

’ 103 104 102 

104 

6. 

Raw cotton .. | 

5 1 

I 

.... 

-22 

6. Raw cotton .. 

106 

95| 

1 91 91 82 

82 

7, 

Cotton manu-! 




7. Cotton manu¬ 





factures .. | 

6 


- 1 

factures 

101 

lOli 

1 102 101 101 

101 

8. 

Other textiles .{ 

2 


-7 

8. Other textiles.; 

104 

97; 

i 98 98 98 

97 

9. 

Hides and skins 

3 

1 - 1 

-5 

9. Hides & skiasJ 

96 

101! 

108 105 92 

91 

10. 

Metals .. I 

5 

[ 

.... 

10. Metals 

101 

101 

101 104 101 

101 

11. 

Other raw and 


1 


11. Other raw and 






manufactured! 




manufactured 






articles ..! 

4 

- 1 

-4 

articles 

101 

104 

99| 99 99 

97 


All non-food ..| 

29 


- 5 

All non-food .. 

j02 

JP! 

101 97 

"97 

1 

General Index No. I 

i 

1 

44 1 

• 1 

+ 1 

— 4 

General Index No. 

102 

101 

101! 101 97 

1 

98 

• 


^ Actuil prices will be found on paires 1126-1127. t Wholesele prices in Kerechi will be found on peges 1128-1129* 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements in 
food, non-food and general wholesale prices:— 

July 1914 iOO 



— 

Food Index 
No. 

Non-food 
Index No. 

General 

IndnNo. 

Twelve-monthly average for 1918 .. 

171 

275 

239 

»» 

1919 .. 

202 

234 

223 


1920 .. 

206 

219 

216 

St 

1921 .. 

193 

201 

198 

fS 

1922 .. 

186 

187 

187 

St 

1923 

1 179 

1 

182 

181 

t* 

1924 .. 

j 173 

188 

182 

ts 

1925 .. 

155 

167 

j 163 

St 

1926 .. 

145 

152 

i 149 

St 

1927 .. 

^ 143 ! 

148 

147 

St SI 

1928 .. 

144 

146 

146 

Six-monthly „ 

, 1929 .. 

148 

144 

145 


The diagram below shows the course of the change in the Index 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesale 
market from September 1921. 

WhoUtaU Price Index Nwnberst Bombay 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Calcutta, The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (1 item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, i.c., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and the middle of 1927 the two curves 
temporarily crossed. Prices in Bombay were lower than those in 
Calcutta between June 1927 and May 1928 and in July 1928. 

The diagram ts on an arithmeik and not a logarithmic scale 







jiM. LAb6m t/asm 

CG^ARISOW WnH UmOLESALE PRICSS mOEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

The folbwing diagram illustrates the con^ratfve level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in live countries, llte bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 foir Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are:—^Bombay, the Labour 
Office; United Kingdom, the Board of Trade; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers areGmada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; China (Shai^hai), Ministry of Finance, Burrau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, pubUshed 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batavia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-Indies; Australia, Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures 
republished in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by the League 
of Nations. 

The Labour 0£Bce also keeps on record 20 othru’ Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
tU Unjtod States of America. The three privately publish^ figures to 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Ecotwmist and the 
London Times, and the three to the United States of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2. RETAIL PRICES OT FOOD IN BOMBAY 


Article 

Grade 

Rate per 

Equiva¬ 
lent in 
tolas 

Job 

1914 

1 May 
j 1929 

i 

June 

1929 

Increase (+) or 
decreaae (*~) in June 
1929 over or below 







1 




July 1914 

May 1929 





As. 

P* 

As. 

p* 

As. p. 

Aa.p. 

At. p. 

Rice 

Rangoon SmaU-railh. 

Paylee . 

208 

5 10 

7 

1 

6 11 

+ 1 

1 

~0 2 

Wbem 

Piasi Seoni 


196 

5 10 


2 

7 

4 

+ 1 


+0 2 

Jowari 

Beat Sholapuri 

** 

192 

4 

3 

5 

2 

5 

2 

+ 0 11 

.. 

Bairi .. . •• 

Ghati «. 


1% 

4 

7 

; 6 

0 

i 6 

2 

+ 1 

7 

+0 2 

Gram 

Delhi* 

at 

188 

4 

4 

7 

1 

' 6 

1 

11 

+ 2 

7 

-0 2 

Turdal .. •• 

(Dawnpore •. 

*. 

200 

5 11 

; 8 

2 


5 

+2 

6 

40 3 

Sugar (refined) .. 

Java, white .. 

Seer 

26 

1 

1 

' 

6 

1 

6 

+0 

5 

.. 

Raw Sugar (Gul).. 

Sangii, middle quality 

j 

28 

1 

2 

' 

10 

i 1 

11 

+ 0 

9 

4-0 1 

Tea M • • 

Loose,Ceylon,powder 

Lb, .. 

39 

7 10 

14 

9 


2 

+ 7 

4 

+0 5 

Salt .. 

Bombay, black 

Paylee 

180 

1 

9 

; 2 

8 

1 - 

10 

+ 1 

1 

4-0 2 

Beef 


u. ..j 

39 

2 

6 

3 

6 

3 

8 

+ 1 

2 

4-0 2 

Mutton .. • • 

.... 

.. ..i 

39 

3 

0 

5 

6 

5 

5 

+2 

5 

-0 1 

Milk 

Medium 

j 

Seer ..j 

56 

2 

9 

. 4 11 

4 11 

4*2 

2 

.. 

Gheo • • . • 

Belgaum, superior .. 

.. ..| 

28 

I 

7 

1 

' 12 

5 


7 

+ 5 

6 

4-0 2 

Potatoes . . * 

Ordinary .. .. 

as • • ^ 

28 

0 

8 

1 0 

il 

1 1 

0 

+ 0 

4 

4-0 1 

Onions .. • • 

Naaik 

». .. 

28 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 

+ 0 

3 

.. 

Cocoanut oil 

1 Middle quality 

.. 

28 

3 

7 


10 

1 3 

9 

+ 0 

2 i 

-0 1 


CollecUon of pricar^The following are the areas and straeta in which price quotations are obtained for articles other 
than butcher's meat:— - r- 

1. Dadai—^Dadar Station Road. 7. Fenusson Road. 

2. Kumbharwada—^Kumbharwada Road (North End). 8. DeLule Road. 

3. Saitan Chowki—^Kumbharwada Road (South End). 9. Suparibag—Suparibag Road. 

4. Elphinstone Road. 10. C3iincl^kh—rarelFUiad. 

5. Naigam’-'Naigain Cross Road and Development CUiawls. 11. Grant Road. 

6. Parel—Poibawdi. 12. ^ Nal Bazar. 

The prices for mutton and beef are collected from the Central Municipal Markets. The number of quotations 
collMteo (or each article during the month is, on an average, 100. The prices are collected by the InvestigatoTS 
of the Labour Office. 

The variations in prices during June 1929 as compared with the preceding 
month were within narrow limits. Among food grains, rice and gram 
declined by 2 pies each per paylee, but wheat and bajri recorded a rise 
of 2 pies each per paylee and turdal of 3 pies per paylee. The price 
of jowari showed no change. Among othef food articles, tea and beef 
rose by 5 and 2 pies respectively per lb, and salt by 2 pies per paylee. Raw 
sugar (gul) and potatoes advanced by 1 pie each per seer and ghee by 2 
pies per seer; but mutton was cheaper by 1 pie per lb. and cocoanut oil 
by 1 pie per seer. The price of the remaining articles was practically 
stationary during the month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles show a rise in prices. Onions 
are double the prewar price. Tea, mutton, milk and ghee have risen by 
more than 75 per cent.; gul and salt by more than 60 per cent, and potatoes, 
refined sugar and beef by more than 35 per cent. The price of cocoanut 
oil is only 5 per cent, above its prewar level. 

*ln the CAse of wheat and gram* the equivalents in tolas shown in cx>lumn 4 relate to ** Piasi 
SaraUtti ” and “Punjab ** variety respectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES n^XmniKRS OF FOOD ARTlOfS IN FIVE CENTRES 
OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY Guly 1914-100) 

_ Mtw 1929 Jmc 1929 


Articles 

1 


i 

1 

§ 



r 

A 

3^ 

J 

Rice (I) .. 

160 

109 

130 

159 

130 

Wheat (1) .. 

163 

145 

142 

125 

137 

Jowari .. .. 

122 

133 

131 

128 

127 

Bajri .. .. 

132 

136 

137 

131 

135 

Gram .. .. 

172 

175 

154 

135 

137 

Turdal.. .. 

153 

120 

144 

132 

131 

Sugar (re¬ 
tailed) 

158 

138 

126 

114 

113 

Jagri (Gul) .. 

148 

135 

129 ! 

140 

150 

Tea .. .. 

190 

! 225 

200 1 

171 

200 

Salt ..i 

122 

1 145 

151 ! 

141 

134 

Beef .. ..| 

179 1 

180 

1 100 1 

201 

141 

Mutton ..! 

169 

167 

167 1 

133 

158 

Milk .. 

191 ! 

195 

200 

138 

133 

Ghee .. .. 1 

154 i 

156 

144 

163 

119 

Potatoes 

159 , 

123 

131 . 

125 

104 

Onions 

23C 1 

122 

133 

107 

70 

Cocoanut oil. 

100 

96 

160 

109 

100 

Average— 



i 

1 


AU food 



1 

j 


articles .. 

158 1 

1 

147 

146 i 

138 1 

1 

131 


Articles 

i 

j 

Karachi 

1 

1 

Poona 

Rice (1) .. 

160 

109 

130 

152 

132 

Wheat (1) •. 

161 

136 

142 

125 

135 

Jowari 

128 

132 

131 

137 

127 

Bajri .. .. 

138 

136 

136 

128 

140 

Giam.. 

176 

168 

154 

138 

137 

Turdal 

Sugar (re- 

156 

120 

144 

129 

131 

fined) 

158 

138 

125 

no 

113 

Jagri (Gul). 

157 

135 

129 

150 

168 

, Tea .. .. 

, 190 ' 

225 

200 

171 

200 

Salt .. .. 

1 119 

145 

151 

141 

144 

Beef .. .. 

1 179 

180 

100 

201 

141 

Mutton 

169 

167 

167 

133 

158 

MUk.. .. 

191 

200 

200 

138 

133 

Ghee .. .. 

154 

167 

171 

163 

119 

Potatoes .. 

159 

131 

145 

200 

122 

Onions 

230 

152 

138 

107 

70 

Cocoanut oil, 

106 

96 

160 

109 

100 

Average— • 






AO food! 
articles ..1 

161 

149 

148 

143 

134 



(I) The Bombty index fiumhert lor rice and wheat since Jim 1928 are Idr **Mandla**aiid **Pis8i 
Sambitti'* varieties instead of lor *'Rangoon Small Miir*and ‘*Pian Seooi*’ reqi6ctiv^« 
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Abbreviaticna:^ 


PROGRESS OF THE MONSOOK im 

S ~ Scanty. F = Fair. N = Normal, 


£ » Exeeu. 



June 

July 

Rainfall Division 

j. I-S';* -S 

^ 1 — (cm 

I Bombay Presidency 

F E E|F 


1 c- j / River* • • • 

' (Rainfall.. 

S S^Si . 

N S SiS 

S s>£ S 

2 Gujarat. 

S:S'FIE 

n,E E E 

3 Deccan. 

K F N 'E 

eIf N E 

4 Konkan. 

E N F'E 

EInIFiE. 

II. Madras Presidency 


1 ■ 

1 Malabar . 

E N F;E 

E EiF F 


2 Deccan.. 

3 Coast North. In S E EIE F n F 

4 South East. 

III. Mysore. 



XI. Punjab 

1 East & North.... 

2 South West .... 


XII. Northwest Frontr. IS'S NinEFinE 


XIII. Rajputana 
I West .... 


XIV. Burma 

1 Lower 

2 U 





IV. Hyderabad 

1 North. 

2 South. 

^ S E.E 
F S E E 

E ,N F S 

e's f S 

V. Central Provinces 

1 Berar. 

2 West. 

3 East. 

S n FiE 
N E S N 
F N F E 

E e'f F 

F E.E F 

N iE n E 

VI. Central India 

1 West. 

Hllllll 

2 East . 

E|E S|N 

S F|S E 

VII. Bengal Presidency 

EE S N 

N-N F E 

yill. Assam . 

FE S,F 

N N F E 

IX. Bihar & Orissa 

1 Bihar. 

E E S F 

N N ' N N 

2 Orissa . 

3 Chota Nagpur. .. 


X. United Provinces 

1 East . 

2 West. 

E fIsIe 
E s Fn 

. I 

N N F:n 

F F S E 


* The date for the Indus River refer to Calendar weeks. 

MOTES— 

•* Noma! ** hi the diarl is a omzUitm ^ to % ofijuirue nomat; ** Exem ’* meana more than JHH) % cj 
IkenaiW ; **F«fr *from ^ to S0% : and Soan^ Mow 40% . Tht oabm art commardcafad 1^ iho Dimier 
Comal o§ (^mroaimim, Sinda. CahmaHen it madt Hi hit o0iu on thetum oj the roHifaH readinitfor rwordiaf aladons 
HithaRcinMlDH>Himw,e3^S^HiUSi(alan». . « 

Tha teoddHft oj hook oj the indut Hi Sind an emmomcadod hn the Imdm AW CefMiiMs».«fid iho noima^vand 
doPlaHoni jim OwmmmdanmMthrdmmdHmtoodmjmmuitiomumkamrMmdjMm^P.WiD, 
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Labour Intelligence—Indian and For^gn 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

DupMM in June ..9 WoriqMopI* iiwohrad .. 127,892 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during June 1929, with the number of workpeople involved, 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word “ dispute,” in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with “ strike.” A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table I shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
June 1929, and the number of working days lost. 


L—Industrial Disputea Classified by Trades 


Trade 

i 

Number of disputes in progress in 
June 1929 

1 

1- 

i ' Toul 

June ! i 

' 1 ' 

1 Number of 

1 workpeople 
involved 
j in all 

1 disputes in < 
; progress in 
i June 1929 

i ! 

Aggr^ate 
duration 
in working 
(kys of all 
disputes in 
progress in 
June 1929 

Textile 

6 

1 

' ^ i 

9 

j 127.892 

1.768.382 

Transport 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

• • p • 

Engineering .. 

.. • • 

.... 1 

.... 

.... 

• • 0 • 

Metal 

.... 

1 

.... 

— 

• # o • 

Miscellaneous 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total •. 

6 

' 1 

■ 1 

1 3 1 

9 

1 I 

i 127.892 1 

1.768.382 


i i 

I ! 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
nine of which five occurred in Bombay, three in Ahmedabad and one 
in Barsi. One of the disputes in Bomlmy City was the continuation 
of the strike which affected 64 textile mills. The number of 
workpeople involved in these disputes was 127,892 and the number of 
working days loit (i.e., the number of workpeople multiplied lyy the 
numl^r of worldng ^ys less workers replaced) was 1,768382. 
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Table II shows the causes 
n-^lndiiitnal DitpulM'— 

and results of the disputes. 

CauMS and Rasnlts, July 1928 to Jiwe 1929 

_ 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1928 

1928 

1928 

1 

1928 

1928 

1928 

Total number of disputes 
in progress 

6 

1 6 

5 

14 

23 

44 

Disputes in progress at 





1 


beginning of the month . 

4 

1 3 

3 i 


3 

7 

Disputes which began 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

37 

during the month 

2 

3 

' • 2 ' 

10 

20 : 

Disputes ended during the 


1 




37 

month 

3 


1 

11 

16 1 

Disputes in progress at end 


1 3 





of the month 

3 

' 3 ! 

4 1 

1 3 

7 ! 

7 

Number of workpeople 
involved ., 

170,780 

170.982 

171^89 

' 175,%5 

j 

37,414 

73,861 

Number of working days 



1 

1.258.581 * 

1 

i 

lost 

4.141.454 

1 

1 

4.151.788 

4.088,637 

156,855 

364.875 

Demands— 



Wages 

1 2 

3 

4 

! 6 

16 

29 

Bonus 



• • • • 

• • • • 


• • • • 

Personal ,. 

1 “*2 

1 

• • • • 

4 

6 

10 

L^ave and hours 

1 .. 


• • • • 

ft • • • 


1 

Others 

i 

2 

1 

4 

...j 

4 

Results— 







In favour of employees.. 

1 

I 

• • « • 

' 1 

4 

12 

Compromised 

2 


• « • « 

4 

3 

3 

In favour of employers.. 

. • •. 

“*2 

1 

6 

9 

22 

Inconclusive 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


ll'—Induitrial Duputes '~Cautes and Results, July 1928 to June 1929— amti. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

1929 

May 

June 


1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

Total number of disputes, 






in progress 

16 

6 

10 

12 

11 

9 

Disputes in progress ati 






beginning of the month.. 
Disputes which began 

7 

2 

1 

4 

6 

6 

during the month 
Disputes ended during the 

9 

4 

9 

8 

5 

3 

month 

14 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Disputes in progress at end 
of the month 

2 

1 

4 

6 

6 

4 

Number of workpeople 
involved 

Number of working days 

20.890 

4,335 

29,728 

126,570 

130,222 

127,892 

lost 

Demands-' 

134.018 

39.780 

368,690 

595,742 

2,342,100 

1.768,382 

Wages 

4 

3 

2 

6 

1 1 


Bonus 


• • • • 

• • • • 

.... 



Personal 

7 

3 

6 

5 

“lO 1 

6 

Leave and hours 

.... ^ 

a.. • 

1 

1 

! 

. 

Others 

Results— 

1 5 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

3 

In favour of employees.. 

3 

.... 

3 

2 

• ft • ft 

2 

Compromised 

3 

1 

• • » • 

• ft • • 

! ^ 

1 

In favour of employers.. 

8 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Z 

Inconclusive 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243,194) m respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

general review of disputes 

The number of industrial disputes involving stoppages of work reported 
as beginning in the month of June 1929 was 3 as compared with 5 in the 
previous month. The number of workpeople involved in these disputes 
was 507 and the number of working days lost amounted to 710. All these 
three disputes come under the classification “ Other causes.” In addition, 
six disputes including a strike affecting 64 textile mills in Bombay City 
involving 127,385 workpeople in all, which continued into the month 
under review, resulted in a time loss amounting to 17,67,672 man-days. 
Out of the nine old and new disputes settlements were arrived at in the 
case of five disputes during the month. The results were favourable 
to the employers in two cases, to the workers in two other cases and a 
compromise was effected in the remaining case. 

Progress of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY CITY 

During the month under review there were five industrial disputes in 
progress in Bombay City. One of these was the continuation of a dispute 
which affected the Spring Mill. The mill worked on all the working 
days during the month with a daily varying number of hands ranging from 
3000 to 3770 except that on June 5th the number of hands working in the 
mill was 1895. The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union distributed rations 
to about 200 strikers on the 7th June. This strike continued into the next 
month. 

The second was the continuation of a dispute which had begun in the 
Textile Mill in the month of March 1929. The number of hands working 
in the mill at the beginning of the month was 2475 and it rose to 2715 by 
the 8th June. The strike terminated on the 14th June on which day the 
mill worked with its full complement of 2800 hands. The result of this 
dispute was in favour of the employers. 

The third was the continuation of a dispute in the Century Mill. The 
mill worked on all the working days with a varying numbers of hands. 
The attendance at the mill on the 29th June was 3647. The next day was 
Sunday and the mill remained closed. This strike continued into the 
next month. 

The fourth was the continuation of a dispute which had begun in the 
Morarji Goculdas Mill in the month of April. The mill continued to 
work throughout the month under review. The attendance which 
amounted to 2115 at the beginning of the month dropped to 1000 on the 
6th June. After this date, the mill worked with a daily increasing number 
of hands and on the 15th June, 1665 operatives were working in the mill. 
The attendance at the close of the month was 1925 and the dispute 
continued into the next month*. 
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The fifth dispute was the continuation of the strike which atfected 64 
textile mills in Bombay City and which had affected 109,232 workers by 
the beginning of the month of May. With four exceptions, all vthe mills 
in the City were, working on the I st June 1929. A meeting of the Managing 
Committee of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union was held on this day 
when a resolution was passed expelling Mr. Lalji Pendse, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Union, from Honorary Membership of the Union for 
carrying on strike-breaking and anti-working-class activities. On the 
3rd June, six mills remained closed and seven other mills were closed in 
the afternoon for want of a sufficient number of hands. On the 4th and 
5th June the numbers of mills which remained closed were 14 and 19 
respectively. The Managing Committee of the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union, at a meeting held on the 6th June, appointed Mr. H. L. Hutchinson 
as «a Vice-President of the Union in the place of Mr. Lalji Pendse. A 
Relief Committee was also formed for collecting funds for the strikers 
from the public and from other trade unions. 

On the 7th, a deputation of the Bombay Share and Stock-brokers* 
Association waited upon the Chairman and the Committee of the Mill- 
owners* Association to discuss the situation in connexion with the strike 
with a view to its solution. Nothing, however, came out of the meeting 
to settle the strike. The volunteers of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
went round the chawls occupied by mill-hands on Sunday the 8th advising 
them to abstain from going to work from the next day. In a Marathi 
leaflet issued by the Bombay Textile Labour Union on the 10th June, the 
strikers were advised to resume work as their places would otherwise be 
filled by outsiders. 

The Honourable the General Member came down to Bombay on the 
11th June and granted separate interviews to the representatives of the 
Girni Kamgar Union, the Millowners’ Association, the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, the Native Stock Brokers* Association and the President of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. The representatives of the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Onion were firm in their determination not to yield in 
respect of any of their demands all of which they stated must be acceded 
to by the Millowners before work was resumed. 

On the 12th June the Labour Sub-Committee of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee interviewed the Committee of the Millowners’ 
Association and the representatives of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
with a view to bring about a settlement, but nothing came of it. Cases 
of assaults on workers of different mills were reported to the Police on 
each day from the 12th to the 17th June 1929. The workers in all the 
working mills were paid, on the 15th June, their outstanding wages for 
the month of May. On Sunday the 16th June, the volunteers of the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union again went round the chawls of the workers 
jmd advised them to continue the strike. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay came to Bombay from Poona 
on the .18th and held a Joint Conference with the representatives of eighteen 
publiciiodiesand associations on the 19th June in order to ascertain public 
opiaion on riie best method of deahi^ with the strike. .His ExGellaQcy, 
in his opening speech, said that the object of theconfereime was-to oonsult 
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the widest possible interests from the point of view of the City as a whole 
as Government wished to learn the views held by representative public 
bodies as to the measures necessary to cope with the strike situation ; and 
that if the conference were agreed in making any constructive suggestions 
he proposed to explain what the attitude of Government would be towards 
those suggestions and what each of them would involve. All the Bodies 
at the conference then expressed their views on the measures which should 
be taken by Government to deal with the situation. In concluding the 
day’s proceedings, His Excellency stated that a summary and notes, on the 
existing legislation which wac appropriate to the various forms of action 
which had been suggested, together with proposals regarding any additional 
legislation that might be necessary, would be circulated to the bodies 
which had been represented at the Conference ; and the Meeting was 
adjourned until Friday the 21 st June. When the Conference re-assembled 
on that date, the representatives of the various public bodies again expressed 
their views on the measures that were necessitated by the strike situation 
in the light of the discussions of the 19th June and the notes and the 
summary which had been forwarded to them by Government. His 
Excellency then outlined the steps which Government proposed to take 
to deal with the situation in the light of the opinions expressed at the 
Conference. He stated that Government equally with the members 
attending the Conference were against anything in the nature of repressive 
measures and that a Court of Enquiry under the Trade Disputes Act, 
1929, would be set up immediately with the following terms of reference ;— 

1. To inquire into and ascertain the exact nature of the dispute or 
disputes between the employers and workmen of the following mills 

.which led to the strike in those mills in March 

and April 1929. 

2. If there was any such dispute, to what extent the employers or 
workmen or both are responsible in matters connected therewith. 

3. What are the causes of the prolongation of the strike. Whether 
the employers or workmen or both are responsible for such prolongation, 
and if so, to what extent ? 

4. What are the difficulties in the way of a settlement of the dispute 
or disputes between the employers and the workmen ? 

His Excellency then said that intimidation and terrorisation of the kinds 
generally agreed to exist at some of the chawls of the workers could not be 
permitt^ to continue ; and while he would strongly urge that the action 
of the parties concerned should in their own interests equally with those 
of the general public help to enforce their eradication, the Police would 
also be directed to pay particular attention to this. His Excellency further 
announced that Government intended to take all necessary steps to stop 
it and in order that the Initiative might not be left to private persons, the 
Governor General would be moved to make and promulgate an Ordinance 
making the offence of criminal intimidation of the kind to which he had 
referr^ cognisable, pending the legislation necessary to effect this change 
in the Law. A Bill for the purpose of controlling picketing on the lines 
of the English Law would also be placed before the Legislative Council 
at its next session and if, in the meanwhile, circumstances compelled the 
MO R 11—2 
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introduction of such a measure, it would be done by means of an Ordinance* 
Government also contemplated the introduction in the Legislative Council 
of a measure on the lines of the Presidency Areas Security Act of Bengal* 
Its object was to carry out in a very much better way than had been possible 
so far, the measures necessary to deal with hooligans and bad characters 
such as had necessitated the temporary prison at the Worli Chawls during 
the recent communal riots. In conclusion His Excellency said that it 
was his earnest hope that the employers of labour would, as one of the 
lessons of the present troubles, take counsel together and organise them¬ 
selves in a determined effort to make a real difference in the life of the 
workpeople, and so with the confidence of a happier and contented 
population, place the mill industry of Bombay on a far sounder basis than 
ever before. 

Some assaults on workers were reported on the 20th June, and on the 
next day a volunteer of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union was arrested by 
the Police for obstructing and abusing the workers going into a mill. 
Meetings of the strikers were held on the 27th, 28th and 29th June, when 
the speakers exhorted them to continue the strike and to persuade other 
workers to abstain from working in the mills. They also advised the men 
not to believe in the figures of attendance at the mills published by the 
Millowners’ Association. The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union distributed 
grain on all the four Mondays to a total of 24,923 strikers during the month 
under review. 

Marathi leaflets were issued daily by the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
exhorting the strikers to remain firm in their demands and not to resume 
work. Leaflets in Hindi were also distributed for the benefit of the 
workers coming from Upper India. The Millowners’ Association also 
continued to issue Marathi wall posters as a counter propaganda to that 
carried on by the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. 

Almost all the mills were picketed on all the working days throughout 
the month by the volunteers of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union usually 
numbering over 150* Pickets were also posted every day at some of the 
mills by the millowners. 

The number of hands working in all the affected mills was about 46,965 
on the 21st June and it continued to rise every day up to the close of the 
month. The attendance at the mills was 54,880 on the 29th June. All 
the mills were closed on the next day as it was Sunday. The Managing 
Committee of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, which met on the 30th 
June decided to continue the picketing of mills vigorously. This dispute 
was in progress at the end of the month. In accordance with the 
announcement made by His Excellency the Governor on the 21st June a 
Court of Enquiry consisting of the following three persons was appointed 
by Government on the 3rd July 1929 :— 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Pearson, Puisne Judge, Calcutta High 

Court, Chairman. 

Mr. F. S. Talyarkhan, Bar-at-Law, Member. 

Mr. Rupchand Bilaram, B.A., LL.B., Additional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, Sind, Member. 

Mr. H. D. Warden, a Senior Superintendent in the General Department 
has been appointed to act as Secretary of the Court. 
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AHMEDABAD 

There were three disputes in progress in Ahmedabad during June 1929. 
One of these disputes occurred in the Fine Knitting Mill. The workers 
of the mill were paid their wages on the 31st May instead of on the 30th 
May. Resenting this delay. 76 operatives of the Throstle department 
struck work in the morning on the 1st June and demanded regularity in 
payment of wages. The next day was Sunday and the mill remained 
closed. The management agreed to the demand of the strikers who 
resumed work on the 3rd June. This strike ended in favour of the 
workers. 

The second dkpute took place in the Rajnagar Spinning Weaving and 
Manufacturing Mill. As a protest against inadequate arrangements 
for drinking water and a dining shed, 236 operatives of the Throstle 
department struck work at noon on the 15th June. The next day was 
Sunday and on the 17th June, the officials of the Ahmedabad Labour 
Union persuaded the strikers to resume work. On the 18th June, all the 
strikers resumed work in the morning as the management promised to 
redress their grievances. The strike terminated in a compromise. 

The third dispute occurred in the Ahmedabad New Standard Mill. 
The weavers working on the night shift used to leave their work incomplete 
on the machines. This affected the weavers on the day-shift in as much 
as they had to waste about an hour every day over the incomplete work. 
The day-shift weavers complained that they got less pay and 30 of them 
struck work at 1 p.m. on the 25th June, demanding the discontinuance by the 
weavers of the night shift leaving their work incomplete. On the morning 
of the next day 165 additional weavers also struck work in sympathy. 
Seventy-five strikers resumed work on the 27th June and the manage¬ 
ment engaged 50 new hands. The strikers were paid their wages in the 
afternoon of the Sunday, On the 28th, the Management agreed to 
compensate the day-shift weavers for the time they had to waste on the 
incomplete work left by the weavers of the night shift. Thereupon 100 
strikers resumed work and in the place of the remaining 20 strikers new 
hands were working. The result of this strike was favourable to the 
workers. 

BARSI 

There was one dispute in progress in the Lokmanya Mill at the beginning 
of the month under review. In addition to the reinstatement of the two 
dismissed operatives, the strikers demanded an increase of one rupee in 
their monthly wages and the payment of a weekly bonus instead of a 
monthly one. The management refused these demands of the strikerst 
and stated that they were unable to pay more as the mill was started quite 
recently. 6 strikers resumed work on the 1st June and two more on the 
2nd. By the 20th June, 41 additional strikers resumed work and the 
remaining four strikers left the service of the mill. Thft result of this 
atrike was in favour of the employers. 

MO R 11—2a 
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Employment Situation in June 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the statistics regarding absenteeism In the Textile 
Industry In the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and ent In 
by the various mills In the different centres of the Presidency every month. 
Returns were received from 50 or 69*44 per cent, of the mills reported 
ac working at the various centres of the Presidency except Bombay City 
where the strike In the Textile Industry* affecting 64 mills, was In progress 
throughout the month. On account of this fact, the Presidency average 
of percentage absenteeism In the Textile Industry as a whole has not been 
worked out for the month of June. 

As 64 mills In Bombay City were affected by the strike no statistics 
of absenteeism have been compiled for this centre. 

In Ahmedabad 62 mills were working during the month and 43 or 
69*35 per cent, furnished Information. Absenteeism amounted to 3*48 
per cent, as against 4*15 per cent. In May 1929. The supply of labour 
was equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by four mills in Sholapur. There was no 
shortage In the supply of labour and the average percentage absenteeism 
amounted to 18*89 as against 14*76 In the previous month. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Viramgaum which was 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted to 

1*41. 

One of the two mills n Broach which furnished information reported 
that the supply of labour was inadequate. The absenteeism amounted 
to 7*48 per cent, as against 7*97 per cent. In the preceding month. 


Chart showing the average percentage absenteeism in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Presidency 
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THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate* The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
13’44 per cent, as against 15’26 per cent, in the previous month. In the 
Marine Lines Reclamation scheme, absenteeism was 5 per cent, and in 
the Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 10’ 36 per cent. The average 
absenteeism in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the Bombay Port Trust 
was 9’ 17 per cent. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour available 
in plenty. On an average 6’ 10 per cent, of the labourers absented them¬ 
selves from work during the month under review, 

<g i ' 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the Commissidners in the Presidency for 
the month of June 1929 shows that out of 54 cases disposed of during the 
month 42 were reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner 
in Bombay. The cases which were transferred from one Commissioner 
to another have not been included in the statistics. The gross amount 
of compensation awarded in lump sums was Rs. 22,847-2-0 as against 
Rs. 19,080-9-9 in the previous month and Rs. 14,610-15-0 in June 1928. 
Out of the 54 cases in which compensation was claimed, 20 were in respect 
of fatal accidents, 2 of temporary disablement, one of permanent total 
disablement and 31 of permanent partial disablement. The number 
of compent.ation cases in the textile industry amounted to 19 and in other 
industries 35. The corresponding figures for June 1928 were 28 and 18. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 54 of whom 48 were adult males, five adult females 
and one was a male under fifteen years of age. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review, 20 were 
original claims, 28 registration of agreements and 6 miscellaneous 
applications. Compensation was awarded in 25 cases, agreements were 
registered in 28 c^es and one case was dismissed. 

Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act in June 

BOMBAY 

The weaving master of a cotton mill was prosecuted under section 41 
(/) for breach of section 18 (1) (c) read with Rule 36 for not maintaining 
an efficient nip guard on a calender bowl whereby an accident caused to 
an operative. He was convicted and fined Rs. 30. 

SHOLAPUR 

The Manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (a) for breach of section 23 for employing children without certificates. 
He was convicted and fined Rs. 15 in eadi of seven cases. 
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The same manager was also prosecuted under section 41 (j) for breach 
of section 35 for not maintaining “ D ** form register. He was convicted 
and lined Rs. 20. 

BROACH 

The manager of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 {a) for breach of section 26 for employing certain persons (women) 
before the specified hours of employment. He was convicted and fined 
Rs. 5 in each of six cases. 

The manager of a second ginning factory was also prosecuted under 
section 41 (a) for a similar breach of section 26. He was convicted and 
fined Rs. 5 in each of six cases. 


Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary* of conditions in the Presidency during the 
period ending 20th July 1929 has been supplied by the Director 
of Agriculture :— 

The latest monsoon news to hand indicates that the position regarding 
crops and rainfall is, at the present moment, satisfactory in the major 
portion of the Bombay Presidency excepting two areas, viz .: 

(1) South Gujarat comprising almost the whole of the Surat district 
and portion of the Broach district; and 

(2) South-east corner of the Presidency (which is comparatively a 
much bigger tract than the above), including the south-east 
Deccan and east Karnatak. 

In the first named area, viz.. South Gujarat, the rains between the 12th 
and 14th of July have been very heavy with the result that in the Surat 
district jowar sowing has been delayed, young cotton and rice plants have 
been washed away in places and sugarcane, saran and other garden crops 
have suffered owing to water-logging while in the low-lying areas of the 
Broach district the cotton seedlings having been washed away, it has 
become necessary to resow the crop in places. The amount of damage 
so caused is not, however, large and if a break in rain occurs, matters may 
yet appreciably improve. 

In the second area, viz., south-east of the Presidency, the rains received 
uptil now have been defective being either deficient in amount or fitful 
in their distribution with the result that it has not been possible for the 
cultivators in these areas to have the khariff sowings made on any extensive 
scale while the germination of the seed, that has already been put in the 
ground either on the strength of what moisture there is available in the 
soil or in anticipation of further rains, has not been satisfactory. In 
fact, the situation in many places in this patch of country is becoming 
one of suspense and so far as the ^/larij^ prospects are concerned everything 
depends on what turn the weather takes in the immediate future. 
Fortunately, there are signs that rain may occur soon in this tract and if 
so, the outlook may brighten yet. Besides, this part of the country is 
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mainly a rabi*oT late crop tract and as such there is always the possibility 
of any deficiency in the hhari0 outturn being made good by plentiful 
rahi harvests. 

If the above two areas are excluded, the position may be said to be quite 
satisfactory in the remainder of the Presidency. Thus, in North Gujarat 
the rains in the first fortnight of July have been splendid and have set 
the farmers busy sowing their fields with jowar^ cotton, maize, groundnut 
and other khari0 crops. Similarly, in the Konkan, in areas adjoining the 
Sahyadris in the Deccan and the Karnatak and in Khandesh, the monsoon 
has been liberal during the last fortnight and this has enabled the timely 
completion of the sowing operations while the seed sown is showing 
healthy germination and the young rice crop is flourishing. 


Strike in Bombay Textile Mills 

APPOINTMENT OF A COURT OF INQUIRY UNDER THE INDIAN TRADE 
DISPUTES ACT, 1929 

A notification Issued by the Government of Bombay in the General 
Department, dated 3rd July 1929, appointing a Court of Inquiry 
under the Indian Trade Disputes Act of 1929, is reprinted below :— 
Whereas a trade dispute has arisen between 
The Apollo Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Assur Veerjee Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, Limited, and its 
workmen 

The Bradbury Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Century Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, and 
its workmen 

The Coorla Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, and its 
workmen 

The Crescent Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 
The Crown Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, and its 
workmen 

The Currimbhoy Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 
.The David Mills Company^ Limited, and its workmen 
The Dawn Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 
The Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney Mills Company, Limited, and its 
workmen 

The Edward Sassoon Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The E. D. Sassoon United Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 
The Elphinstone Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited, 
and its workmen 

The Fazulbhoy Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Finlay Mills, Limited, and its workmen 

The Framjee Petit Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited^ 
and its workmen 

The Gold Mohur Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
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The Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited, 
and its workmen 

The Indian Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Works, Limited, and its 
workmen 

The Indian Manufacturing Company, Limited, and its workmen 
The Jamshed Manufacturing Company, Limited, and its workmen 
The Jubilee Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Kastoorchand Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 
The Khatau Makanji Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, and 
its workmen 

The Kohinoor Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 
The Madhowji Dharamsi Manufacturing Company, Limited, and its 
workmen 

The Madhorao Scindia Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Manockjee Petit Manufacturing Company, Limited (4), and its 
workmen 

The Mathradas Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Meyer Sassoon Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Moon Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Morarjee Goculdas Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, 
Limited, and its workmen 

The Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, and 
its workmen 

The New China Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The New City of Bombay Manufacturing Company, Limited, and 
its workmen 

The New Great Eastern Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, 
and its workmen 

The New Kaiser-i-Hind Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, 
and its workmen 

The Pearl Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Phoenix Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Prabhat Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Pralhad Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Premier Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Raja Bahadur Motilal Bombay Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
The Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Company, Limited, and its 
workmen 

The Sassoon Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, and its 
workmen 

The Satya Mill, Limited, and its workmen 

The Simplex Mills, Limited, and its workmen 

The Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Limited, and its workmen 

The Shree Luxmi Mills, and its workmen 

The Standard Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 

The Svadeshi Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 

The Swan Mills, Limited, and its workmen 

The Tata Mills, Limited, and its workmen 
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The Union Mills, Limited, and its workmen 

The Victoria Mills, Limited, and its workmen 

The Western India Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
and its workmen 

The Presidency Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 

The Jam Manufacturing Company, Limited, and its workmen 

The Toyo Padar Cotton Mills, Limited, and its workmen 

The Ruby Mills, Limited, and its workmen 

The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Company, Limited, and its 
workmen 

The Bombay Industrial Mills Company, Limited, and its workmen 
and whereas it is expedient that the said dispute should be referred to a 
Court of Inquiry, the Governor in Council is pleased under section 4 of 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to appoint a Court of Inquiry for 
investigating the said dispute. 

The terms of reference to the said Court shall be as follows :— 

1. To inquire into and ascertain the exact nature of the dispute or 
disputes between the employers and workmen of the abovenamed 
mills which led to the strike in those mills in March and April 1929. 

2. If there was any such dispute, to what extent the employers or 
workmen or both are responsible in matters connected therewith ? 

3. What are the causes of the prolongation of the strike ? Whether 
the employers or workmen or both are responsible for such prolongation, 
and if so, to what extent ? 

4. What are the difficulties in the way of a settlement of the dispute 
or disputes between the employers and the workmen ? 

The Governor in Council is further pleased to appoint the Honourable 
Mr. H. G. Pearson, Bar.-at-Law, to be the Chairman and Mr. F. 

S. Taleyarkhan, Bar,-at-Law, and Mr. Rupchand Bilaram, B.A., LL.B., 
to be the members of the said Court. 

The said Court shall meet at the Secretariat on Saturday the 6th 
July 1929. 


Indian Mines Act, 1923 

DRAFT NOTinCATION UNDER SECTION 30 OF THE ACT 

The following draft of a notification of the Government of Bombay in 
the Revenue Department No. 700/28 dated 2nd July 1929 published in the 
Bombay Government Gazette dated 4th July 1929 is reprinted below. 

No. 700/28.—The following draft of a notification which it is proposed 
to issue under section 30 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923 (IV of 1923), 
is published, as required by sub-section (7) of section 31 of the said Act, 
for the information of persons likely to be affected thereby, and notice 
is hereby given that the draft will be taken into consideration by 
the Governor in Council on or after the 10th day of October 1929. 

2. Any objection or suggestion which may be sent to the Secretary 
to Government, Revenue Department, by any person with respect to the 
draft before the date aforesaid will be considered by the Governor in 
Council, 
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Draft Notification 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 30 of the Indian Mines Act» 
1923 (IV of 1923), the Governor in Council is pleased further to amend 
the rules published in Government Notification in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment No. 10029, dated the 6th September 1924, as follows :— 

For Schedule A appended to the said rules the following shall be sub¬ 
stituted, namely :— 

Schedule A 

Register of work persons {section 28 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923) 

{See rule 10) 

Name of Mine 
Name of Owner 
Week commencing 

Name Age and Sex Father’s name Caste or religion | Nature of work 

1=2 3 4 ' 5 


During the week ending 19 . 

No. of days worked No. of hours worked Days of rest enjoyed 
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Employment of Children in Ceylon 

At the annual meeting of the Colombo Friend-in-Need Society, held 
at Colombo on 27th March 1929, Mr. H. E. Newnham, Mayor of Colombo 
and President of the Society, made a statement about the employment 
of young children in the city of Colombo and in various parts of Ceylon. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Newnham said that it was known that 
small children were obtained from the villages in consideration of monetary 
payment, taken far from their homes and used as domestic servants in 
return for the mere provision of food and clothing. Undoubtedly the 
majority were well treated, but in the last year there had been 13 cases 
brought to the courts in which children had been grossly and cruelly ill- 
treated. The average age of these children was eight years. After 
giving details of some of these cases, Mr. Newnham continued : 

It is time that a system which permits such abuses to occur with such 
a slender chance of detection should be abolished from the social life 
of the country. What is needed is a more rigorous enforcement of the 
regulations with regard to compulsory education so that these children 
shall attend school, where at least they will have some moments in their 
lives of freedom from their taskmasters. Such provision would also 
tend to make them of less value to their taskmasters and help to lessen 
the number of cases of such employment. 

All children who are removed from the care of their parents should be 
under some adequate supervision by disinterested parties, who should 
satisfy themselves that they are properly treated. I was to-day authorised 
by the Colonial Secretary to state that Government contemplates action 
upon these lines. A Bill has been drafted to regulate the employment of 
children as domestic servants. 

Under it it is proposed that parents and those taking over children shall 
produce the children before a magistrate, who will have power to enquire 
into the case and impose such condition^ as he deems necessary. Probation 
officers will have power to enter and inspect at any time of the day premises 
at which such a child is kept, and severe penalties are provided for ill- 
treatment and cruelty. {From ""Indmtrial and Labour Information,'* 
Geneva, June 10, 1929,) 

Maternity Benefit Act, 1929 

RULES FRAMED UNDER THE ACT 

The following draft of a notification of the Government of Bombay in 
the General Department No, 1066 dated 17th June 1929 which it is 
proposed to issue under section 14 of the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 
1929 (Bom. VII of 1929), and which is published in the Bombay Govern^ 
ment Gazette dated 20th June 1929 is reprinted below :— 

Draft Notification 

No. ,—In exercise of the powers conferred by section 14 of the 

Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929 (Bom. VII of 1929), the Governor in 
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Council is pleased to make the following rules, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the provisions of the said Act, namely :— 

1. Short title. —These rules may be cited as the Bombay Maternity 
Benefit Rules, 1929. 

2. Definitions. —In these Rules :— 

(a) “ Act ” means the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929. 

(fc) “ Inspector *’ means an inspector of factories appointed under 

sub^section (1) of section 4 of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, and 

includes an additional inspector appointed under sub-section (4) of 

the said section. 

3. Muster roll. —^The employer of every factory in which women are 
employed shall prepare and maintain a muster roll in the form of Schedule I 
to these rules. The names and record of employment of all women 
employed in the factory shall be entered therein and also the other 
particulars prescribed therein. All entries in the muster roll shall be 
maintained up-to-date and it shall always be available for inspection by 
the Inspector. 

4. Responsibility of Inspector. —The Inspector shall be primarily 
responsible for the administration of the Act, within the area assigned to 
him under the Indian Factories Act, 1911; provided that in areas where 
there are more than one inspector, the Collector of Bombay may allocate 
the factories within such areas to such inspector as he shall deem proper. 

5. Powers of Inspector. —(1) The Inspector may, within the area for 
which he is appointed, examine the muster roll maintained under rule 3 
and shall have power to make such enquiries and to require the production 
of such papers or documents as he considers necessary for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the provisions of the Act and of these rules are 
properly carried out in any factory or not; provided that he shall not 
require any employer to answer any question or to give any evidence 
tending to criminate himself. 

(2) Every notice given under sub-section (1) of section 6 of the Act 
and every receipt for maternity benefit paid to any person under the 
provisions of the Act or of these rules shall, on demand, be produced before 
the Inspector. 

6. Penalty. —If any employer contravenes the provisions of rule 3 he 
shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees. 

7. Penalty. —Any person who wilfully obstructs an Inspector in the 
exercise of his powers or the performance of his duties or fails to produce 
on demand the muster roll, or notices given under section 6 (1) of the 
Act or receipts for maternity benefits paid or other papers or documents 
necessary to enable the Inspector to ascertain that the provisions of the 
Act and these rules have been complied with, shall be liable, on conviction, 
to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees. 

8. Return. —Every employer of women in a factory shall furnish to the 
Chief Inspector of Factories by the Ist of August in each year a return 
in the form of Schedule II to these rules. 

9. Records. —Records relating to the payment of maternity benefit 
under the provisions of the Act or these rules shall be preserved for a 
period of two years from the date of their preparation. 



SCHEDULE I 
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SCHEDULE 11 
(See rule 8) 

Return to be submitted to the Chief Inspector of Factories on or before the 
1st August each year 

Name of factory 
Name of Occupier 
Name of Manager 
Year ending 30th June 19 
Average number of women employed 
daily 

Number of women who claimed mater¬ 
nity benefit under section 6(1) of the 
Act 

Number of women who were paid 
maternity benefit for actual births 
Number of other persons who were paid 
maternity benefit (section 7) 

Total amount of maternity benefit paid 


(Signature).. 

Employer. 

Indian Factories Act, 1911 

The following notifications of the Government of Bombay in the General 
Department, Nos. 2343 and 741, dated 27th June 1929 and 1st July 1929, 
respectively, published in the Bombay Government Gazette dated 4th July 
1929, are reprinted below :— 

DRAFT NOTIFICATION UNDER THE ACT REGARDING THE AMENDMENT OF 

RULES 44 AND 46 

No. 2343.—The following draft notification which it is proposed to 
issue under the Indian Factories Act, 1911 (XII of 1911), as subsequently 
amended, is published as required by sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 
39 of the said Act for the information of persons likely to be affected thereby, 
and notice is hereby given that the draft will be taken into consideration 
by the Governor in Council on or after the 1st November 1929. 

2. Any objections or suggestions which may be sent to the Secretary to 
Government, General Department, Bombay, by any person with respect 
to the draft before the date aforesaid, will be considered by the Governor 
in Council, 

Draft Notification 

No. —In exercise of the powers conferred by section 37 of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911 (XII of 1911), as subsequently amended, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to amend Rules 44 and 46 of the Factories (Amended) 
Rules, Bombay, 1923 (published in Government Notification, General 
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Department, No, 2343-D, dated the 1st July 1923), by the substitution 
of the words “ a majority ” for the words “ not less than three-quarters ” 
where they occur in these rules. 

NOTIFICATION UNDER THE ACT REGARDING ELECTRICAL TRANSF(HIMING 
FACTORIES 

No. 741 .-In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (c) of sub¬ 
section (1) of section 30 of the Indian Factories Act, 1911 (XII of 1911), 
as subsequently amended, the Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that, in the case of Electrical Transforming Factories, the work, viz,, 
operation and maintenance of the transforming plant, switches and 
synchronous condensers, which necessitates continuous production for 
technical reasons, shall be exempted from the provisions of sections 21, 
22 and 28 of the said Act subject to the conditions named below :— 

(1) that the persons engaged on continuous processes shall ordinarily 
be employed on daily eight-hour shifts ; 

(2) that each person shall have a rest period of at least 24 hours’ 
duration on an average once per fortnight and as far as possible on every 
fourteenth day except where temporary difficulties prevent it; 

(3) thaft the average weekly hours of each person shall not exceed 
fifty-six over each shift cycle of three weeks. 


A Labour College for Bombay 

TRAINING.GROUND FOR TRADE UNION ORGANISERS 

Dr. G. Y. Chitnis writes ;— 

A Labour College has already been organised in Bombay and its classes 
will commence from the 20th of June. The Classes will be held in the 
evenings at 7-30 p.m. in the Rammohan Ashram, Girgaum. The course 
of studies in the College will cover a period of four years and the first year’s 
course which begins from the 20th June will include English, Principles 
of Economics and Elements of Sociology. The lectures will be given in 
a very simple form, omitting, as far as possible, all the technical terms so 
that students who have studied English up to the Matriculation standard 
may avail themselves of these classes. Special efforts will also be made 
to make the course interesting to those who are working in the mills and 
factories. If we get a sufficiently large number of students from die 
mills and factories it is possible to arrange lectures in the vernacular of 
the people. 

There is no doubt that this College will supply a great need in the City 
of Bombay. The Bombay University has within the last few years 
organised the School of Economics and Sociology but as it is intended 
as a post-graduate course, it does not serve a popular need. The Labour 
College will address itself to that class of students who have had not the 
advantage of University education. 

In addition to the regular classes, the College will organise right types 
of trade unions and labour clubs and arrange public lectures by eminent 
men on the varied problems of labour. At this stage it will not be possible 
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for this institution to address itself directly to the workers of Bombay 
but it could pick up the best and the most intelligent workers among them 
and train them for their future work of guiding and organising labour. 
Some of the higher paid and higher educated workers in the mills and 
factories would, no doubt, take advantage of this opportunity. {From 
Indian Daily Mail,*' Bombay, June 14, 1929.) 


Mill Hours in Japan 

PLANS TO COMPENSATE FOR LOSS OF NIGHT WORK 

Plans are being drafted to enable the Japanese cotton-spinning industry 
to overcome some of the inevitable disadvantages attendant on the 
elimination of late night work by women. Mr. Motonosuke Fukumoto, 
vice-president of the Japan Cotton Spinning Company, of Osaka, has 
come forward with a scheme for the formation of a great holding company. 
This concern would take over the management of mills financially unable 
to meet the situation by enlarging capacity. The new company would 
be formed by the leading units in the Industry and would present a medium 
through which they might lend their credit to the smaller mills for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole. 

There are 35 members of the Japan Cotton Spinners* Association. Of 
these 17 were unable to declare dividends for the first half of 1928. Profits 
have been better since that time, due to wider spreads between prices and 
production costs, but it is recognised that the extraction of six hours" 
working time in each 24 hours will make serious inroads into their 
production and profits figures. The large companies have been able to 
prepare for this contingency by increasing spindle installations, but the 
less fortunately situated companies have been forced to rely on hope to 
pull them through. Without the outside aid which now is promised 
their eventual elimination as competitive factors would be assured, for 
the big mills, with the most modern of equipment and every sales facility, 
will be able to underbid them in any kind of market. 

Reports from Osaka indicate that Mr. Fukumoto’s plan has been received 
warmly. According to Mr. Fusajiro Abo, president of the Spinners" 
Association, negotiations are already in progress for the absorption of 
several small mills by larger competitors, but he believes the holding 
company plan to be more in line with present needs. It is suggested that 
the holding company take over all mills unable to expand facilities without 
outside aid, readjust them thoroughly, and, by extending credit, enable 
them to add spindles and other equipment of late design. Costing and 
pricing would be handled by the group. As the scheme is drafted, all 
the member mills not controlled by the new company would be interested 
in it financially. 

Many of the larger companies are discontinuing night work ahead 
of time. The Fuji Gas Spinning Company, which placed its Oyama 
and Oita mills on the new schedule at the beginning of March, stopped 
late night work entirely at the beginning of April, when the units 
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at Kawasaki (near Tokio), Nagoya, Gifu, and Osaka also changed over. 
On March 26, the Matsuzaka establishment of the Kanegafuchi Spinning 
Company went oil late work, and was followed by the main Hyogo plant 
on April 25. The Nisshin Spinning Company already is completely on 
the new schedule. Up to the end of March, Japan Spinning had two mills 
which had not yet taken the step, and Toyo Spinning has done so in all 
but four of its fifteen units. Up to that date, therefore, seven large 
companies have stopped work during the midnight hours in 38 different 
plants. 

Production figures for Nisshin Spinning, which ceased night operation 
on February 1, show little change. Output dropped 223 bales, to 9145 
bales, from January, but the former month had three more working days. 
It must be remembered that Japanese mills have been operating on a 23 
per cent, restriction of production since the autumn of 1927. According 
to agreement, whenever a company abolishes late night operations, it is 
allowed to reduce the restriction on production from 23 to 15 per cent, in 
the unit affected. Consequently, working spindles in the plants of the 
Nisshin Company rose from 77 per cent, in January to 85 per cent, in 
February. Allowing 29 working days to the former month and 26 to the 
latter, January production totalled 323 bales a day and February 351. 

By April 4, plants containing 3,562,644 spindles, or 56 per cent, 
of the 6,344,082 installed in Japan, had stopped late operations. 
{From "Commercial” Manchester, June 6,1929.) 


Compulsory Sickness Insurance of Seamen 
and Airmen in Italy 

An Act of 10th January 1929 introduces compulsory sickness insurance 
for seamen and airmen. Up to the present, no general health insurance 
system has been established in Italy, and seamen have been protected by 
those sections of the Commercial Code which provide that, in the event 
of sickness or injury during a voyage, a seaman is entitled to his wages 
and to medical attention at the expense of the ship. 

The new Act makes sickness insurance compulsory for all persons 
employed in civil maritime and aerial undertakings (exclusive of those 
employed in the administrative services of such undertakings), and 
represented by the National Fascist Confederation of Seamen and Airmen. 
Persons of foreign nationality are covered by the scheme, in so far as the 
legislation of the States to which they belong guarantees equivalent 
protection to Italian workers. 

The insured person is entitled either to free medical treatment and to 
his wages in accordance with the relevant sections of the Commercial Code 
(which are now extended to cover airmen), or to free medical treatment 
and a daily allowance in all cases of illness not involving the application 
of the provisions of the Code. In the event of the insured person s death, 
a month's wages are paid to his widow or children. Maternity benefit 
is payable in respect of women covered by the new Act. The dependents 
MOB 11—3 
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of persons insured under the Act will be entitled to medical and matornity 
benefits either gratuitously or subject to an increased contribution by the 
insured person. 

Voluntary insurance is permitted under certain conditions for persons 
for whom the obligation to insure has ceased. 

The insurance funds are provided by contributions paid by employers, 
to cover the cost of the fulfilment of their obligations under the relevant 
sections of the Commercial Code, and by contributions paid jointly by 
employers and employed persons to cover the new benefits provided by 
the Act; the latter contributions must not exceed 4 per cent, of the insured 
person s wage. The administration of the Act is entrusted to an incor¬ 
porated institution known as the Sickness Insurance and Social Welfare 
Fund for Seamen and Airmen. {From "'Ministry of Labour Gazette,"* 
London, June 1929.) 

da ^ 

Indian Textile Industry 

INQUIRY BY INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFHCE 

The Committee dealing with labour conditions in textile industries 
which has been meeting at the International Labour Office has concluded 
its labours with the recommendations that the Labour Office should 
investigate the conditions in a score of countries, including Great Britain 
and India, firstly regarding cotton and wool, and eventually artificial 
silk industries. 

The heads of the inquiry will include labour conditions, wages, hours, 
production, unemployment, health and safety measures. {From "Times 
of India," Bombay, June 21^ 1929.) 


Indian Labour in Ceylon 

ONE.aXTH OF POPULATION 

The total Indian population in Ceylon now exceeds 900,000 and is 
therefore one-sixth of the population of the Island, according to the 
administration report of the Controller, Indian Immigrant Labour. The 
report states that the labour recruited in South India for Ceylon has never 
been indentured. The report remarks that for nearly 100 years the Indian 
labourer has been coming and going between India and Ceylon and these 
industrious people have been largely responsible for building up the 
remarkable prosperity of the Island, which depended to a great extent 
on the coffee industry in the past and the great tea and rubber industries 
in more recent times. {From "Times of India" Bombay, June 28,1929.) 


Factory Law prohibiting night work between 11 and 5 by females and 
youths below 16 has been introduced in the cotton mills in Japan. {From 
Chronicle" Bombay^ Jtdy i, 1929.) 
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Report of the Ministry of Labour, U. K., 
for the year 1928 

The fifth Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour, dealing with the 
work of the Ministry during the year 1928, has been published.* A 
summary of some of the more important matters referred to in the Report 
is given below. 

INDUSraiAL RELATIONS, CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 

The Report for 1927 referred to an invitation which had been given 
to the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, by a group of 
employers, to meet them for the joint consideration of certain fundamental 
factors in industrial reorganisation and industrial relations. The invita¬ 
tion was accepted, and discussions proceeded throughout the year. 
The Joint Conference issued a series of statements upon the subjects of 
the gold reserve and its relation to industry, trade union recognition, 
victimisation, and rationalisation. They also recommended the formation 
of a national industrial council, for regular consultation on the widest 
questions concerning industry and industrial progress ; and of a standing 
committee of the council to act as an elective and executive authority for 
the provision of joint conciliation boards for industrial disputes. 

The action of the General Council in taking part in these discussions 
received the formal approval of the Trades Union Congress in September. 
The National Confederation of Employers* Organisations and the Federa¬ 
tion of British Industries were invited, in July, to become actively and 
officially identified with the movement; and these invitations were under 
their consideration at the end of the year. 

The activities of the Joint Industrial Councils have not diminished. 
Special reference is made to a report adopted by the Printing Joint 
Industrial Council, making various suggestions for the improvement of 
the status of the industry by co-operation and agreement between 
employers and work-people, by improving the efficiency of the works, 
by the establishment of works advisory committees in the larger offices, 
by the avoidance of persistent overtime, etc. 

The year 1928, like the previous year, was exceptionally free from trade 
disputes involving stoppages of work. Only 103 cases were settled under 
the Conciliation Act, 1896, and the Industrial Courts Act, 1919 ; this was 
the same number as in 1922 and 1927, and was the smallest number dealt 
with in any post-war year. Officers of the Ministry of Labour have, how¬ 
ever, been actively associated with over 500 differences during the year. 

The Industrial Court issued 52 awards on cases referred to them under 
the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. As in the previous year, a number of 
the cases referred to the Court related to the emoluments and conditions 
of employment of Civil Servants ; there were also several cases affecting 
workers in railway electricity generating stations and sub-stations. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The average rate of unemployment among insured persons in Great 
Britain in 1928 was 10*7, as compared with 9'6 in 1927. The Report 

* Cmd; 3333. H. M. Stationery Office ; price 2j. 6ef. net. 
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states that “ the course of employment during 1928 was, on the whole, 
disappointing. There had been a substantial improvement during 1927 
and this was maintained during the first quarter of 1928, the percentage 
of unemployment in that period among insured workers being lower than 
at any time since 1920, From April, however, up to the end of November 
a decline in employment set in, though the seasonal influences in the 
second half of the year were less pronounced than in 1927. 

** The increased unemployment in Great Britain after April, apart from 
seasonal unemployment, was confined almost entirely to five industries : 
coal mining, shipbuilding and ship repairing, cotton, woollen and worsted, 
and boots and shoes. These five industries represent about one-fifth 
of the insured population, and at the end of November they represented 
one-third of the unemployment, 

“ The industries which have thus been mainly responsible for the 
increase of unemployment are to a large degree carried on in the northern 
part of Great Britain and in Wales, and it is interesting therefore to notice 
the disparity between the rate of unemployment in the northern and 
southern sections of the country in 1928 and 1927 ” :— 
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It was this disparity between the north and Wales, on the one hand, 
and the south, the midlands, and the south-west, on the other hand, that 
formed the basis of the Report of the Industrial Transference Board 
The Board took as a fact the necessity of transferring large numbers 
of unemployed workers, particularly in the coal-mining industry, to other 
districts and other employment; and they found in the expansion of 
industry in the south and midlands, in the resilience of the employment 
market, and in the development of migration to the oversea Dominions, 
opportunities for organised transfer which could be made effective through 
the Employment Exchanges, through the help of voluntary societies, and 
particularly through the decision of the unemployed workpeople to take 
advantage of any chances offered. 

At the end of August 1928, the Prime Minister issued a letter to all 
employers asking for their co-operation in making the transfer policy 
elective, and the Employment Exchanges followed up this letter by 


* Cmd. 3156. H, M. Stationery OfKce ; price Is. 6d. net. 
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personal canvass* As a result of these efforts and of the gradual expansion 
of the policy, e.g,, by extension of training centres, the provision of financial 
facilities for transfer for married men, etc., the number of people trans¬ 
ferred through the Employment Exchange system by the end of the year 
reached a figure of over 10,000, exclusive of migration overseas. Of these 
only a few hundreds are known to have returned to their home area. In 
addition, and partly as a result of this successful transfer, many others 
had transferred by their own efforts. 

Apart from the ordinary use of the Employment Exchanges, special 
facilities for transfer have been offered to various passes through juvenile 
unemployment centres, domestic training centres (for girls and young 
women), “ handymen ** training centres (for young men), household 
removal schemes, etc. 

The number on the live registers of Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain at the end of each month in 1928 varied from a minimum of 
1,033,845 on 26th March to a maximum of 1,520,730 on 31st December. 
The number of vacancies notified to Employment Exchanges during the 
year was 1,510,423, and the number of vacancies filled 1,327,218. 

Of the vacancies notified in 1928 rather more than half (761,712) were 
for men ; 408.296 were for women ; and 340,415 for juveniles. Of the 
vacancies filled, 715,775 were filled by men, 329,871 by women, and 
281,572 by juveniles. 

The trade groups in which the largest number of vacancies for men 
were filled were : building ; general labourers ; engineering ; transport 
trades ; and construction of works, in the order named. These five 
groups accounted for rather more than half of the total number of men’s 
vacancies filled. Other trade groups with more than 15,000 men’s 
vacancies filled were : manufacture of metals ; commercial occupations ; 
agriculture ; shipbuilding ; cotton ; mining and quarrying ; and domestic 
service, in the order named. 

The trade groups in which the largest number of women s vacancies 
were filled were ; domestic service, cotton, dress, commercial occupations, 
and miscellaneous textiles. Domestic service alone accounted for nearly 
40 per cent, of the women’s vacancies filled. 

The number of employers on the King’s National Roll at the end of 
1928 was approximately 27,500; they were employing approximately 
380,000 disabled ex-service men. Special efforts were made during the 
year to stimulate the employment of tuberculous ex-service men, in various 
open air occupations. 

The number of disabled ex-service men registered as unemployed at 
the end of the year was 25,896, or 6^ per cent, of the estimated number 
of such men in the country (400,000). This represents an increase on 
the figures for the previous year; but, even so, the proportion of 
unemployment among disabled men continues to be considerably lower 
than among the general insured population. 

training for employment 

The Ministry’s scheme for the training of young unemployed men 
provides for two kinds of training; one for giving those who desire to 
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settle in the Dominions preliminary training in the rudiments of farm 
work ; the other for improving the employability of men seeking industrial 
work in this country. 

The two original farm training centres—at Claydon, in Suffolk, and 
at Brandon, in Norfolk—have accommodation for 250 men each for over¬ 
sea settlement, besides 50 places each for men in training for home employ¬ 
ment. The normal training course at both centres for oversea employment 
is now one of twelve weeks. In addition two training camps under canvas 
were improvised in May, each with accommodation for 200 men, where 
the men were taught milking and ploughing, and were given practice in 
felling timber, grubbing roots, and clearing land. 

The total number of men who went oversea in 1928 after a course of 
training at one of the Ministry’s farm centres was 1031 to Australia, 
and 999 to Canada. The total numbers who have passed through the 
centres at Claydon and at Brandon (including the two camps) since they 
were opened in November 1925 and February 1926, respectively, up 
to the end of 1928 were 1791 (at Claydon) and 2077 (at Brandon), of 
whom 1481 and 1673, respectively, went oversea after training. 

Towards the end of 1928 arrangements were concluded with the 
Canadian Government for placing on the land in Canada during the 
current year (1929) up to 6000 trained and tested men ; and four new 
centres have been established, three in Norfolk and one in Scotland, with 
a total accommodation for 720 men at a time. Arrangements have also 
been made with the War Office for training 200 men at a time at the Army 
Vocational Centre at Chidedon. 

Furthermore, five additional centres provided with hutments have been 
established, with accommodation for 1200 men at a time, at which men 
are put through a practical test for their general suitability for open-air 
life on the land oversea. No training in farm work is given, but the men 
are engaged in the work of timber felling, grubbing roots, clearing scrub, 
fencing, road-making, etc. ; they are also instructed in the handling of 
horses, under instructors with Canadian experience. 

Reports from the Canadian Department of Colonisation and Immigra¬ 
tion indicate that 78 per cent, of the trainees who sailed to Canada 
in 1928 were making good on the land, and that 22 per cent, had either 
left the farms on which they had been first placed, or that their success 
in farm life was doubtful. Even of this minority, some are known to 
have established themselves successfully on other farms ; and many who 
have abandoned farm work are earning their living successfully in industry, 
or commerce. 

Training for home employment is carried on at Birmingham and at 
Wallsend (where the centres were opened in October 1925 and January 
1926, respectively), and at Dudley, Bristol, and Glasgow (all opened in 
1928). A certain number of men for home employment are also, as 
mentioned above, received at the farm training centres at Claydon and at 
Brandon. A building is now being erected at Park Royal (in the London 
firea), where a new centre will be established to accommodate 400 men i 
ifuid two more centres in the south are contemplated. 
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The total number admitted to training at all the centres, from the time 
of their establtshment to the end of 1928, was 9536, of whom 7869 
passed through the centres. Of these, 6747 completed their training or 
passed into employment during the course; and 6394 are known to 
have found employment. 

The Report observes, with regard to these home-'training schemes 
generally : ** There is no doubt that the training centres are a boon to 
men in the distressed mining areas who desire to move to other districts 
and obtain a living in some form of employment to which they have not 
been accustomed. The type of man voluntarily applying for training 
is excellent. He is for the most part readily adaptable and eager to assi¬ 
milate the instruction given. At the end of his training period he has 
an improved industrial value which is recognised by most employers. 
During the twelve months ended 31st December ♦1928, 2973 men were 
placed in employment through the training centres. Arrangements were 
in hand for largely increasing the existing facilities, and it was expected 
that the rate of output might be at least doubled before the end of 1929. 
Even then the number would not be large in relation to the total absorptive 
power of industry, but would be a sub;:tantial contribution towards meeting 
the needs of young men who through no fault of their own find themselves 
without the opportunities and equipment for obtaining a decent livelihood.” 

Womens Training and Employment .—The Central Committee on 
Women’s Training and Employment continued and extended its work 
during 1928. Centres have been provided in 42 towns (including ten in 
Northumberland and Durham, and nine in South Wales), in which three 
months’ training in cookery, laundry, house-wifery, and needlework is 
given to unemployed women and girls, to enable them to take up domestic 
employment. 

The total number of women and girls who completed training at the 
centres during 1928 was 3506, and the number in training at the end of 
the year was 810. In addition, the Central Committee administer, on 
behalf of the Oversea Settlement Department and the Australian Govern¬ 
ment, a residential training centre for women who desire to qualify 
for a free passage to Australia as household workers. Two hundred 
and sixty-eight trainees have completed training at this centre since it 
was opened in September 1927. 

JUVENILES 

The number of boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18 available 
for employment has been gradually falling, in consequence of the falling 
birth rate both before, and still more during, the war. Since July 1925, 
the number of boys insured has fallen by about 7000 ; on the other hand, 
the number of girls insured has risen by 14,000, in spite of a reduction of 
29,000 in the number of girls between the ages of 14 and 18 available for 
employment. These figures illustrate the increasing tendency for girls 
to enter employment after leaving school; of the girls who left public 
elementary schools in England and Wales in the school year 1927-'28, after 
attaining the age of 14, as many as 73*5 per cent, intended to take up 
employment outside their homes. ♦ 
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As in the year 1927» the percentage of unemployment in 1928 amongst 
insured juveniles was far lower than among adult insured persons (3*6 
against 11*4). Juvenile unemployment, however, even more than adult 
unemployment, is a “ black spot ” problem, and is really only serious in 
the distressed areas : in some parts of the country, indeed, there is already 
a definite shortage of juvenile labour. On the other hand, the percentage 
of juvenile unemployment is markedly above the average, both for boys 
and for girls, in the North-Eastern and North-Western divisions, in 
Scotland, and especially in Wales, where an average of 8*7 per cent, of 
the insured boys were unemployed in 1928. 

The Report gives a forecast of the prospective employment position 
for juveniles ; and deals with the arrangements for giving advice to boys 
and girls in choice of employment and for placing them in employment, 
and for transferring juveniles from the distressed mining areas ; also 
with the juvenile unemployment centres, etc. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1927 came into force generally 
on 19th April 1928; though certain of its provisions only took effect 
as from July 1928. The Act abolished the distinction between “ standard” 
and ” extended ” benefit; and, since 19th April 1928, the only condition 
relating to the payment of contributions is that 30 contributions shall 
have been paid in respect of the applicant during the two years preceding 
the date of his application. During a transitional period, moreover, 
(originally fixed at one year from 19th April 1928, and since extended 
for another year), a greatly reduced contributory condition is in force 
for persons aged 18 years and over, viz,, the payment of eight contributions 
in the last two years, or, alternatively, of thirty contributions at any time. 

The administration of unemployment insurance was also affected during 
the year by the coming into force, as from 2nd January 1928, of section 
37 (1) of the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1925. By virtue of that sub-section, the title to unemployment benefit 
ceased on 2nd January 1928, in the case of every person who had reached 
the ag6 of 65 on that date ; in the case of persons subsequently becoming 
65, title to benefit ceased on their reaching that age. 

The increase in unemployment during the year, from April onwards, 
was reflected in the state of the Unemployment Fund. The total amount 
of benefit paid out during the year was £44,260,606 ; of which £42,123,315 
was paid out direct through the local offices of the Ministry, and £2,137,291 
through associations: these sums include dependants’ benefit. The 
average weekly number of persons paid benefit was about 954,000, and 
the average weekly payment per head 17s, lOd. In consequence of the 
heavy demand on the Fund, it became necessary to increase the borrowing 
powers of the Fund from £30,000,000 to a temporary limit of £40,000,000, 
The total outstanding debt of the Fund on 31st December 1928, was 
£31,720,000, of which nearly £20,000,000 was borrowed at 5 per cent, 
interest, and nearly £8,000,000 at 4| per cent.; the remainder being, 
some at 5i per cent, and the rest at 4| per cent. 
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The rest of this section of the Report deals with the administration 
of unemployment insurance under various headings. One of the appendices 
summarises a number of the most important decisions of the Umpire. 

TOADE BOARDS 

There was no change during the year in the list of trades to which the 
Trade Boards Acts are applied, but provision was made for the establish-* 
ment of a separate Trade Board for the keg and drum branch of the hollow- 
ware making trade. During the year there were 37 meetings of full Trade 
Boards, and 141 meetings of various Committees of the Boards : 27 Boards 
did not meet at all. The meetings of the Boards were chiefly occupied 
with questions of minimum rates. 

The Report contains a brief review of the varying use which Boards 
have made of their general rate-fixing powers. All the Boards, as required 
by the Acts, have fixed general minimum time rates ; all but two have 
fixed overtime rates, although in a further four trades the overtime rates 
do not apply to piece workers. All the Boards, again, have fixed special 
rates for juveniles, based either on age alone or on experience alone, or on 
a combination of the two. Twenty-one Boards have made it a condition 
of payment at the juvenile or learner’s rate that the worker should have 
definite facilities for learning the trade ; in nearly all these cases he or she 
must be the holder of a learner’s certificate issued by the Board. 

The number of learners certificated by the Boards again shows a large 
Increase, from 30,117 in 1926 to 38,574 in 1927 and 45,517 in 1928. On 
the other hand, the number of indentured apprentices registered with the 
seven Trade Boards which provide special minimum rates for this class 
of workers shows a reduction, from 486 in 1927 to 423 in 1928. 

Arrears, to the amount of £31,063, were claimed on behalf of 5937 
workpeople, or approximately 5’9 per cent, of the workpeople whose 
wages were examined by the Ministry’s inspecting staff. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 

The Report gives an account of the proceedings at the eleventh session 
of the International Labour Conference, held at Geneva in May and June 
1928, at which a draft Convention concerning minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, and a Recommendation concerning the application of such 
machinery, were adopted. The Conference also adopted two question¬ 
naires, dealing respectively with the prevention of industrial accidents, 
and with the protection against accidents of workers engaged in loading 
and unloading ships. They also passed a number of resolutions, one 
requesting the Governing Body to consider the possibility of investigating 
working conditions (including wages, hours, hygiene, etc.,) in the textile 
industries of the world ; while others dealt with the official languages of 
the International Labour Organisation, freedom of association, calendar 
reform, and the effect of rationalisation and international industrial 
agreements upon conditions of labour. 

Representatives of the British Government attended the four meetings 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office ; and the Report 
contains a brief account of the proceedings at these meetings. (From 
**Ministry of Labour Gazette^*\ Londont June 1929.) 
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Labour Conditions in Russia 

THE COST OF LIVING AND WAGES 

The press of the Soviet Union has for some time past drawn attention 
to the continual increase in the cost of living. 

It is pointed out that the index numbers of the cost of living, calculated 
on the basis of the minimum monthly budget of a worker, increased by 
6*3 per cent, during the first half of the financial year 1928-29. The 
increase was 6*5 per cent, in Moscow and 7*4 per cent, in Leningrad. 
The highest increase, amounting to from 9 to 10 per cent, is shown in 
agricultural produce, while the prices of industrial products have risen 
by 2 per cent. 

The General Council of Trade Unions has examined the question, and 
arrives at the conclusion that these figures do not give an exact indication 
of the position, since the consumers’ co-operative societies are only 
increasing to a relatively slight extent the prices of the products of which 
the worker’s minimum monthly budget is composed, while making much 
greater increases in other goods. According to Trud, the minimum 
monthly budget of a worker includes a very limited selection of goods. 
Moreover, the Moscow worker hac long ago replaced most of these goods 
by objects of better quality. For instance, the budget includes kitchen 
utensils of cast iron, while the worker prefers aluminium ; it includes 
the commonest quality of soap, and high boots, while the worker prefers 
shoes and a better quality of soap. Again, the budget only makes provision 
for coarse woollen stuffs, while the worker generally buys ready-made 
clothes. 

In Moscow, the consumers’ co-operative society between October 1928 
and March 1929 increased the prices of shoes by from 10 to 30 per cent., 
those of kitchen utensils by from 7 to 14 per cent., those of clothing by 
15 per cent., those of coffee by 150 per cent., and those of cheap preserves 
by 15 per cent. Here again there is no question of luxuries, but of products 
of current use consumed by the worker, although not recognised by the 
budget. The co-operative societies have also increased the prices of 
certain products such as salt and oil. On an average, the selling prices 
of the co-operative societies increased by 10 per cent, up to the middle 
of March. The worker must spend from 10 to 30 per cent, more than is 
indicated by the index numbers of the cost of living, based on the worker’s 
budget, which no longer expresses the real situation. 

The rise in prices, according to the General Council of Trade Unions, 
may be explained partly by the growing difficulties of provisioning urban 
centres, and partly by the desire of many co-operative societies to take 
the fullest possible advantage of the present economic situation. The 
General Council urges the workers’ co-operative societies and the trade 
unions to devote special attention to the problem of the cost of living, 
since it is evident that the present state of things is having a serious effect 
upon the real value of wages. 

MOVEMENT OF WAGES 

In State industry monthly and daily wag^ have fluctuated as follows 
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1925-1926 (1 October to 30 September). , 

54*04 

26-68 

2-36 

ri6 

1926-1927 (1 October to 30 September). 

60*38 i 

29*70 

2*60 

1*27 

1927-1928 (1 October to 30 September). 1 

66*90 1 

32*53 

2-82 

1*37 

1927-1928 (first quarter) 

64*12 

31*57 

2*72 

1*34 

1927-1928 (second quarter) .. 

66*58 

32*63 

2*75 

1 1 *35 

1927-1928 (third quarter) .. 

66*48 

32*27 

2*86 

1 1*38 

1927-1928 (fourth quarter) .. .. | 

70*41 1 

33*69 

2*95 

1 1*41 

1928-1929 (first quarter) .. .. j 

70*27 j 

32*83 

2*95 

' 1*37 


During 1928 the Department of Labour Statistics made certain changes 
in the composition and the method of calculation of the worker s monthly 
budget used as a basis for the estimation of the index numbers of the cost 
of living and for the calculation of the real value of wages. These changes 
were due to the reduction of the relative importance of private trade in 
the provisioning of the workers, in consequence of the gradual elimination 
of private traders brought about by the Government s policy. As prices 
were lower in the State shops and in the consumers’ co-operative societies 
than in private trade, the new index numbers were slightly lowered. 
Thus the new index for the fourth quarter of 1927-1928 was only 202* 1 
as against the former index of 209. The monthly and daily wages 
estimated in pre-war roubles, according to the new index, would be 
respectively 34*87 roubles and 1*45 roubles for this period, as against 
33*69 and 1*41 in the old index. 

During the last quarter of the financial year 1927-1928 and the first 
two quarters of 1928-1929, the real value of monthly and daily wages 
fluctuated as follows according to the new index of the cost of living :— 
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34*14 
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Second quarter of 1928-1929 

69*69 

32*85 : 

i 

3*02 

i 
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Thus there has been a progressive reduction of the real value of wages 
from the fourth quarter of 1927-1928, and this reduction amounts 
roughly to 6 per cent, for monthly wages and 2 per cent, for daily 
wages. The nominal value of monthly wages was also reduced during 
this period. On the other hand, the nominal value of the daily wage^ 
after being stabilised, increased by 2*4 per cent, in the course of the 
second quarter of 1928-1929. 
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REVISION OF WAGE SCALES 

The trade union press is also paying great attention to the revision of 
wage scales and standards of production, which is considered to be a 
threat to the real value of wages. 

The Supreme Economic Council, the managing organ of State industry, 
has found itself compelled to raise the standards of individual output, 
and to reduce piece work rates and increase production according to the 
plans drawn up and so as to avoid exceeding the total sunv allotted by 
the budget to the payment of wages. According to Trad, there exists a 
difference of opinion between the executive officials managing industry 
and the trade unions on the question of methods of application of the 
revised wage scales and standards of production. While the unions admit 
the necessity of an increase of individual output on the basis of the 
stabilised wages, and State industry is seeking economies by the reduction 
of wages while maintaining the present level of output, certain trusts have 
decided to carry out an automatic reduction of wages, without prejudice to 
further reduction by a rise in the standards of output. 

This system, against which the unions have protested, consists in 
determining the total sum of savings to be made in the sphere of wages 
for a given group of undertakings. The next step is the distribution of 
the sums to be saved according to individual undertakings. The workers 
of the clothing trust of Moscow, for instance, find themselves threatened 
by this policy with a reduction of wages of from 30 to 35 per cent. In 
the chocolate factories and pastrycooks* establishments of Moscow the 
reduction would amount to 29 chervonetz roubles a month per worker, 
or more than 30 per cent, of present wages. 

The economic and political danger to which such tactics on the part 
of the industrial bodies would give rise is pointed out by the trade unions, 
and attention is drawn to the growing number of labour disputes provoked 
by it. It is declared that a stubborn resistance must be opposed to all 
efforts to revise the totals of output and the piece work scales by means of 
an automatic reduction of wages. It is added that certain unions have 
unfortunately already signed supplementary collective agreements giving 
such powers to the management of industry. 

The trade union press admits the necessity in many cases of raising 
the standards of output and even of reducing piece work rates, but only 
after a thorough study of the position of each undertaking, and only when 
improvements in the process of manufacture, such as mechanisation and 
rationalisation, justifying such measures, have been brought about. 
Hardly anything, it is said, has as yet been done in the sphere of rationali¬ 
sation, and the study of the standards of individual output is still in an 
undeveloped condition. 

In these conditions the General Council of Trade Unions categorically 
opposes any precipitate change in the standards of wage scales, and 
especially opposes the growing tendency of the managers of State industry 
to seek economies by reducing wages. {From '^Industrial and Labour 
Information^^' Geneva, June 10,1929) 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 

Proposed Amendment by Government of India 

VIEWS OF ORGANIZATIONS CONSULTED 
In November 1928, the Government of India, in the Department of 
Industries and Labour, issued a circular letter to all Local Governments 
setting out the points on which Government are prepared to consider 
public opinion for an Improvement of the Act in the light of the experience 
gained during its working for the last five years. The Government of 
Bombay in the General Department addressed certain officers and bodies 
in the matter, vide General Department, Government Resolution, 
No. 264, dated the 18th December 1928, and left it to the Labour Office, 
to consult any additional persons and bodies whom it might deem it 
necessary to address in this connection. In all 91 persons and bodies 
were consulted out of whom 57 replied. The Government of India letter 
together with the Recommendation of the Seventh International Labour 
Conference on Minimum Scales of ‘ Compensation ’ referred to in 
paragraph 5 of the letter, and the views forwarded by the non-official 
organisations consulted, classified under different heads, are reproduced 
below :— 

LETTER FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES 
AND LABOUR, NO. L. 1125, DATED THE 30TH NOVEMBER 1928 

** I am directed to refer to letter No. F. 11 l-I-28-'A., dated the 4th 
October 1928, from the Legislative Department forwarding a copy of 
a Bill further to amend the Workmen s Compensation Act, 1923, for certain 
purposes which was introduced during the last session of the Legislative 
Assembly and circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 
This Bill is confined to the amendment of those sections which are 
admittedly defective and to the introduction of changes which are likely to 
raise no important controversial points and which will be generally 
recognized as improvements. But now that some experience of the 
working of the Act is available, it is desirable to re-examine the principles 
underlying the present Act and its more important features. The Act was 
admittedly an experimental measure and many of its features owe their 
origin more to a desire to minimise the difficulties attendant on the 
introduction of an entirely new measure of this kind than to any belief 
in their permanent value. 

“ 2. The scope of the Act ,—In any revision of the Act the two most 
important questions which require consideration are the definition of the 
workmen to whom the Act applies and the scales of compensation payable. 
The present Act aimed at the inclusion only of persons employed in 
branches of industry which were both organized and hazardous, and in 
extending the Act to fresh classes the Government of India have 
endeavoured to follow this principle. The great majority of the workmen 
who satisfy these conditions already come under the operation of the Act 
and if these conditions are to be maintained, no large extension of the 
scope of the Act is possible. It is difficult, however, to justify the 
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exclusion of other classes of workmen on grounds of logic alone. The 
mere fact that an occupation cannot be described as hazardous is hardly 
sufficient justification for denying compensation to those who suffer from 
the rare accidents which occur and the fact that an industry is not 
organized in no way minimises the hardship which accidents involve on 
workmen or their dependants. 

“3, No great difficulty would be created by the inclusion within the 
Act of workmen engaged in branches of industry which are not particularly 
hazardous and which are organized, e.g., to workmen employed on planta¬ 
tions. But the extension of the Act to workers in unorganized industries 
raises more serious problems, for the employer in an unorganized industry 
is not as a rule in a position to pay the compensation which would be due 
in the event of a serious accident. Nor would he be likely in most cases 
to take advantage of such facilities for insurance as are available. It would 
seem, therefore, that unless some scheme of compulsory insurance can be 
introduced, it would be unwise to contemplate any large extension of the 
scope of the Act. The Government of India are provisionally of the view 
that the endeavour to introduce any scheme of compulsory insurance, 
at any rate in unorganized industries, would be attended by serious 
administrative difficulties. In particular, the expense of administering 
such a scheme outside the more Important urban areas would probably 
be prohibitive. But they would be glad if the local Government would 
consider, in the light of the above observations, the desirability of bringing 
further classes of workers within the scope of the Act. In particular, 
they would welcome any specific suggestions for additions to Schedule II 
of the Act. 

“ 4. The scales of compensation .—^The main principles of the existing 
scales of compensation are :— 

(1) The payment of a lump sum equivalent to 2i years’ wages of the 
deceased workman in cases of death of adult workmen. 

(2) The payment of lump sums equivalent to 3i years’ wages (or in 
the case of minors, 7 years’ wages) in the case of complete permanent 
disablement with proportionately smaller sums for partial permanent 
disablement. 

(3) The payment of allowances at half the wage rate for workmen 
temporarily disabled, with provisions for commutation. The most 
striking feature of the Indian Act in this respect is the preference shown 
for lump sums as against recurring payments and there is no doubt 
that in a country where industrial labour is drawn to a large extent from 
distant areas the payment of lump sums involves much less adminis¬ 
trative difficulty than the payment of pensions. On the other hand, 
money received in the form of lump sums, particularly by ignorant 
workmen and their dependants, is apt to be expended in an improvident 
manner ; and the payment of pensions, if it could be smoothly effected, 
would result as a rule in the receipt of substantially greater benefit for 
an equivalent amount of expenditure. The Government of India would 
be glad to know to what extent (if any) it is desirable, in the opinion 
of the local Government, that recurring payments should be substituted 
for lump sum payments in granting compensation. 
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*‘5. As regards the level of the scales, I am to invite attention to the 
Recommendation on the minimum scale of compensation laid down by 
the Seventh International Labour G>nference; a copy of this 
Recommendation is enclosed.* It will be observed that the main principle 
underlying this Recommendation is that the scales of compensation should 
be so framed as to provide the equivalent of two-thirds of the amount 
which the \yorkman would have earned had he not been killed or 
incapacitated. The adoption of these principles in the Indian Act would 
involve an enhancement of one-third in the rate of payment for temporary 
incapacity and would probably involve substantial enhancements of the 
amounts payable on account of death or permanent incapacity; and the 
Government of India desire to receive opinions regarding the desirability 
of altering the scales. They are provisionally inclined to the view that 
in respect of the more poorly paid workmen in particular an enhancement 
would be justified and that, whether the scales for workmen generally are 
modified or not, the minimum scales of compensation which result from 
the application of Schedule IV of the Act might suitably be raised. 

“ 6, The waiting period .—A further question which arises in connection 
with the scales of compensation concerns the date from which compensation 
is payable. Under the Act as it stands at present, no compensation is 
payable in respect of the first ten days of disablement and it has been 
suggested that this waiting period is too long and results in hardship. 
While the period is admittedly longer than that prescribed by the great 
majority of Acts in other countries, the Government of India feel some 
doubt as to the wisdom of making a general reduction. It should be borne 
in mind that every reduction involves a very large increase in the number 
of cases that can be brought under the Act. Experience in other countries 
in respect of accident frequency indicates that a reduction of the present 
period by only three days would involve an increase of about 25 per cent, 
in the number of possible cases. And even if the period were reduced 
to as low as four days, the amount of compensation for temporary disable*^ 
ment due to a workman who was disabled for a period of less than ten 
days would seldom exceed Rs. 2 or 3, and it would not ordinarily be worth 
his while to contest such a claim where an employer refused to pay. 

“ 7. But the waiting period, in addition to excluding a large number 
of possible new claims for very short periods, operates to diminish the 
amount of compensation payable to workmen disabled for longer periods. 

And it is possible to minimize this effect without opening the door to a 
large number of trivial claims by providing that, where the disablement 
has lasted more than ten days, the workmen should be entitled to receive 
compensation from an earlier date, c.j?., from the fourth day of disablement. 
This method, which is known as ‘ dating back * has been adoj^ed in a 
number of Acts in other countries and was at one time in force in England. 
The disadvantage attendant on it is that it provides in a number of cases 
a strong temptation to malinger. For the workman who returns to work, 
for example, on the tenth day is entitled to no compensation, whereas 
if his disablement lasts for one more day, he receives compensation for a 
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week. In spite of this disadvantage, the possibility of introducing ‘ dating 
back * provisions deserves consideration. 

“ 8. The definition of ‘ dependants *.—The provisions of the Act relating 
to dependants were designed mainly in order to avoid administrative 
difficulties and it was recognized at the time that they might be somewhat 
arbitrary in their operation. The present law is briefly as follows. The 
amount of compensation to be distributed is independent of the number 
of their dependants and of the degree of their dependence on the deceased 
workman. Provided that there is a single relative falling within the group 
specified in section 2 (1) (d) of the Act, the whole of the compensation 
has to be distributed and, so far as the employer is concerned, the question 
of whether any of the relatives was actually dependent or not is immaterial. 
The Commissioner has complete discretion regarding the distribution of 
the amount and in exercising this discretion, he is naturally guided by the 
extent to which the various claimants were dependent on the deceased. 
But as the Act at present stands, he may be compelled on occasion to grant 
the whole of the compensation to relatives who are in no way dependent, 
and he may find himself unable to give compensation to other relatives 
who were dependent but who do not come within the definition of 
“ dependant ” given in the Act. The Government of India have received 
suggestions that the list of dependants should be enlarged, but they are 
provisionally of opinion that this would be an unwise step so long as the 
present principles are maintained. For, while there are other relatives 
who are in some cases actually dependent on the deceased, e.g., widowed 
sisters and widowed daughters, every addition to the list of a relative who 
is not in the great majority of cases an actual dependant increases the risk 
of compensation going to those who have no just claim to it. And it would 
seem that if any amendment of these provisions is required, the amendment 
should be of a more radical character. Thus for example, it would be 
possible to enlarge considerably tfie list of relatives entitled to claim and 
to insist, at the same time, on some proof of dependence. It would also 
be possible to provide that the amount of compensation payable should 
vary with the number of the dependants and with the extent to which 
they were actually dependent on the deceased. Provisions of this nature 
would be more logical than those contained in the Act; but they would 
obviously be more difficult to administer than the existing law and the 
Government of India would be glad to know to what extent, in the opinion 
of the local Government, it is advisable to move in the directions suggested. 

“ 9. Liability of contractors. —Sub-section (2) of section 12 of the Act 
provides that where a principal is liable to pay compensation under this 
section he is entitled to be indemnified by the contractor. The whole 
section, which follows the British Act, contains no special provisions relating 
to sub-contracts, which are not uncommon in Indian Industry ; and some 
amendments appear to be desirable. A recent decision of the Calcutta 
High Court has made it apparent that no indemnification can be obtained 
under the Act from a sub-contractor in respect of compensation awarded 
against the principal for injuries sustained by a sub-contractor's workman. 
In such cases, the principal can recover from the contractor, but neither 
of them can secure indenmification from the sub-contractor in the absence 
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of an express contract providing for such indemnification. But it is open 
to the workman to secure compensation from the sub^contractor by whom 
he is directly employed. Thus the section, as it stands, has the undesirable 
eflfert of enabling a workman to decide in a particular case on which of the 
parties the ultimate liability should lie, and an amendment is accordingly 
required. 

“ 10. The most obvious amendment would be one permitting the 
liability to be passed on in every case to the person directly employing the 
workman, and such an amendment would be in accord with the general 
principle of the existing section. But it is at least questionable if this 
principle is entirely suited to Indian conditions. In many cases the 
contractors who are responsible for the employment of labour have little 
control over working conditions, and the main responsibility for such 
matters as the safety of the workmen rests not with the contractor, but with 
the principal. In a number of instances, and especially in the working of 
mines, the law definitely holds a particular party responsible for the safety 
of workmen and it is questionable if he should be at liberty to pass on the 
liability for compensation merely because he has not engaged the workmen 
directly. A possible alternative, therefore, would be so to amend the 
section as to provide that in any case where the contractor or sub-contractor 
is ordered to pay compensation, he shall be entitled to be indemnified 
by, the principal. Such a provision would be subject to the exceptions 
contained in the present section 12 (4) of the Act which makes the section 
inapplicable in cases where the accident occurred elsewhere than on the 
premises of the principal. There would, of course, be nothing to prevent 
a principal from entering into a specific contract with a contractor or 
sub-contractor providing for his indemnification, independently of the 
Act, against claims for compensation. 

“11. Returns ,—While the majority of employers now send the 
prescribed returns punctually there is a substantial minority who fail to 
comply with the provisions of section 16 of the Act. And a suggestion 
has been made that a penal clause should be introduced in the Act making 
it possible to impose a small fine on employers who fail to submit returns 
within the time prescribed. At present employers who intentionally 
omit to furnish returns can be prosecuted under section 176 of the Indian 
Penal Code, but it has been urged that the difficulty of proving the element 
of intention renders this section insufficient for the purpose. The 
Government of India consider that the fact that a reminder or several 
reminders had been issued without result would in most cases suffice to 
establish intentional default, and they are doubtful if a special penal clause 
is necessary ; but they would be glad to have opinions on the question. 

“ 12. Section 16 requires the submission by employers of correct 
returns specifying the number of injuries in respect of which compensation 
has been paid by the employer during the previous year together with 
such particulars as to compensation as the Governor General in Council 
may direct. As the section stands, employers cannot be legally compelled 
to submit returns in respect of injuries for which no compensation has 
been paid and it has been suggested that the scope of the section might 
be enlarged so as to secure these returns and enable Government to judge 
of the extent to which injured persons succeed in getting compensation. 
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This might be advantageous ; but it would not be an easy matter to define 
the accidents in respect of which returns were required. It should be 
remembered in this connection that claims for compensation can arise in 
respect of injuries sustained elsewhere than on the employers’ premises. 
And to call for returns in respect of injuries ‘ arising out of and in the 
course of employment ’ would be to compel the employer to choose between 
restricting the returns to the cases in which he has paid compensation 
(and this is what is required at present) and admitting that he was liable 
to pay compensation in a number of other cases. 

“ 13. Provisions relating to procedure in fatal accidents. —Finally, the 
Government of India desire to suggest some improvements in the procedure 
relating to fatal accidents, with particular reference to section 22 (1) of the 
Act. As the law stands at present, under sub-section (1) of section 22 a 
dependant who finds that no compensation has been deposited on behalf 
of a deceased workman must first approach the employer. This appears 
to be illogical as, in the case of fatal accidents, it is not possible for the 
parties to reach an agreement that will be final. The duty of deciding 
what compensation, if any, should be given to each dependant rests solely 
with the Commissioner and an agreement between any dependant and an 
employer is effective only in so far as it is an agreement on the employer’s 
side to deposit compensation. The dependant can make no corresponding 
agreement to accept the compensation. As all cases of fatal accidents 
must come before the Commissioner and failure to deposit compensation 
is equivalent to a denial of the claim, the Government of India are inclined 
to the view that section 22 should be amended in such a manner as 
to enable a dependant who claims compensation to approach the 
Commissioner for the settlement of his claim without first applying to 
the employer. This change would not affect the right of the employer 
to a notice of the accident. 

“ 14. Section 22 of the Act effectively prevents the Commissioner 
from initiating proceedings on his own motion. It has been suggested 
that in a country like India where the class of people, from which workmen 
are drawn, is almost entirely illiterate, the Commissioner should be given 
powers to initiate proceedings to secure the payment of compensation in 
cases where, owing to ignorance, no claim has been made. The proposal, 
as stated in this form, is open to serious objections, the main one being that 
it would tend to remove the Commissioner from the position of a referee 
to that of a partisan and to weaken the confidence of employers in his 
impartiality. The Government of India, however, consider that the 
migratory character and the general illiteracy of the workers in India and 
the absence of well organized trade unions furnish grounds for taking 
special measures for securing to the dependants of a deceased workman 
the compensation which is due to them under the Act. For example, a 
provision might be made under which an employer would be bound to 
give notice to the Commissioner within a prescribed period of all accidents 
to his workmen which have terminated fatally. Failure to give such notice 
would render the employer liable to a fine. The notice would include 
certain specified details and would also include a statement whether the 
employer proposed to deposit compensation with the Commissioner or 
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not; and if not, his reasons for not doing so. Where the employer did 
not propose to deposit compensation, the Commissioner might be 
authorized to convey to the dependants of the deceased employee an 
intimation that it was open to the latter to take such further action in the 
matter as they might desire to take under the Act. Alternatively, other 
officers, e.g,. Inspectors of Factories and Mines, might be authorised to 
prefer complaints (and to secure that the proper notice was served on the 
employer) in cases where they believed that a workman had been killed 
in circumstances giving rise to a claim for compensation, and where no 
compensation had been deposited. The Government of India would be 
glad if these suggestions could be considered ; they will be ready to consider 
any other suggestioni. designed to meet the difficulty. 

15. In a number of cases Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion have been unable to award compensation payable under the Act owing 
to the fact that the dependants of a deceased workman could not be traced, 
and a suggestion has been made that employers should be obliged to register 
the names and addresses of the nearest relatives of each of their workmen 
as soon as the workman is taken into employment. The Government 
of India are inclined to view such a proposal favourably, but they consider 
that the procedure suggested could only be Introduced effectively for 
certain limited classes of workmen, those employed in factories, mines 
and railways. In the case of a factory, for example, the employer has to 
keep a register of all the persons employed, and the names and addresses 
of the nearest relatives could be entered at the time when the entry of a 
workman’s name is first made. These registers could be examined 
f)eriodically by Factory Inspectors. On the other hand, the enforcement 
of a rule in the building trades, for example, would be scarcely possible. 
Another possible objection to this proposal is that in some areas workmen 
might be unwilling to give their wives’ names an'l the wife, when living, 

‘ is the most important dependant. 

“16. Cases arise in which the amount of compensation deposited on 
account of a fa^'al accident is inadequate and the Ck)mmissioner is at present 
precluded from taking steps on his own initiative to secure that the full 
amount of compensation is paid. He must await an application from a 
dependant before taking any action in this respect. As the deposit of 
compensation is tantamount to an admission of liability, it would seem 
to be desirable that the Commissioner should be empowered to call upon 
the employer depositing compensation in any particular case to show cause 
why he should not deposit the additional amount sufficient to bring the 
compensation up to the prescribed sum. 

“ 17. Section 8 (1) of the Act does not prescribe any particular period 
during which the payment must be made by the Commissioner, but it is 
doubtful whether he can, without statutory authority, withhold a payment 
for the periods which are sometimes necessary for the decision of an appeal 
by a High Court. It has, therefore, been suggested that section 8(1) of the 
Act should be amended so as to empower the Commissioner to withhold 
payment in cases where an appeal has been filed against his decision. The 
High Court might similarly be empowered to order in any particular case 
that the distribution of compensation should be suspend^ pending their 
diecision, 
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18. In conclusion, I am to set out briefly the main questions on 
which the Government of India desire to receive opinions. These are as 
follows:— 

(1) To what fresh classes of employees, if any, should the Act be 
extended ? 

(2) Should any provisions be introduced for securing workmen 
against possible loss by reason of the inability of their employer to pay 
any compensation that may be due ? 

(3) To what extent, if any, should recurring payments be substituted 
for the lump sums at present payable under the Act ? 

(4) Should the scales of compensation be enhanced either for the 
more poorly paid workmen or generally ? 

(5) Should the waiting period be reduced either generally or in the 
case of those workmen who are disabled for more than ten days, and if 
so to' what extent ? 

(6) Should the list of relatives entitled to claim compensation be 
enlarged ? 

(7) Should proof of dependence be required in order to enable 
a relative to claim compensation ? 

(8) Should the compensation payable vary with the number of 
dependants and with the extent of their dependence on the deceased 
workmen ? 

(9) Should section 12 of the Act be amended— 

(a) so as to place the ultimate liability for compensation on the 

person directly employing the workmen in every case, or 

(i) so as to place the ultimate liability for compensation on the 

principal, or 

(c) in any other manner ? 

(10) Should any penalty be provided in the Act for failure to comply 
with the provisions of section 16? 

(11) Should employers be required to submit returns of accidents 
in respect of which compensation has not been paid, and if so, to what 
accidents should this provision apply ? 

(12) Should a dependant claiming compensation be relieved of the 
necessity of approaching the employer for the settlement of his claim ? 

(13) What steps, if any, should be taken to ensure that dependants 
who may have valid claims for compensation do not lose compensation 
through ignorance of their rights ? 

(14) Should employers be required to maintain a register of relatives 
of their workmen ? 

(15) Should Commissioners be empowered to call on employers 
depositing inadequate compensation for fatal accidents to make a further 
deposit ? 

(16) Should provision be made for the suspension of distribution 
by the Commissioner pending the disposal of an appeal against his 
decision ? 

Other amendments of the Act may suggest themselves to local Govern-' 
ments or those consulted by them, and the Government of India will 
also be glad.to receive any suggestions relating to points which are not 
discussed in this letter. I am to request that, after consultation with 
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representative organizations of employers and employees and others who 
may be interested in the operation of the Act, a reply may be sent to this 
letter not later than 1st July 1929.” 

Recommendations of the Seventh International iMhour Conference 
on Minimum Scale of Compensation 

The General Conference recommends that each Member of the Inter-* 
national Labour Organisation should take the following principles and 
rules into consideration :— 

I. Where incapacity for work results from the injury, the national 
laws or regulations should provide for the payment of compensation at 
rates not lower than those hereinafter indicated :— 

(1) In the case of permanent total incapacity, a periodical payment 
equivalent to two-thirds of the workman’s annual earnings. 

(2) In case of permanent partial incapacity, a proportion of the 
periodical payment due in the event of permanent total incapacity 
calculated in reference to the reduction of earning power caused by 
the injury. 

(3) In case of temporary total incapacity, a daily or weekly payment 
equivalent to two-thirds of the workman’s basic earnings as calculated 
for purposes of compensation. 

(4) In case of temporary partial incapacity, a proportion of the daily 
or weekly payment payable in the case of temporary total incapacity 
calculated in reference to the reduction of earning power caused by 
the injury. 

Where compensation is paid in a lump sum, the sum should not be 
less than the capitalised value of the periodical payment which would be 
payable under the foregoing paragraphs. 

II. Where the inquiry is such that the workman requires the constant 
help of another person, additional compensation should be paid to the 
workman, which should not be less than half the amount payable in the 
case of permanent total incapacity. 

III. Where death results from the injury, those entitled to be regarded 
as dependants for purposes of compensation should include at least the 
following :— 

(1) Deceased*s husband or wife; 

(2) Deceased’s children under eighteen years of age, or above that 
age if, by reason of physical or mental Infirmity, they are incapable of 
earning ; 

(3) Deceased s ascendants (parents or grand-parents) provided that 
they are without means of subsistence and were dependent on the 
deceased, or the deceased was under an obligation to contribute towards 
their maintenance ; 

(4) Deceased’s grand-children and brothers and sisters, if below 
eighteen years of age, or above that age if, by reason of physical or 
mental infirmity, they are incapable of earning, and if they are orphans,, 
or if their parents, though still living, are incapable of providing for them. 
Where compensation is paid by means of periodical payments, the 

maximum total of the yearly sum payable to all the dependants should 
not be less than two-thirds of the deceased’s annual earnings. 
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Where compensation is paid in a lump sum, the maximum sum payable 
to all the dependants should not be less than the capitalised value of 
periodical payments equivalent to two-thirds of the deceased s annual 
earnings. 

IV. The vocational re-education of injured workmen should be 
provided by such means as the national laws or regulations deem most 
suitable. 

Governments should encourage institutions which undertake such 
re-education. 

Classified Views of the Bodies and Persons 
Consulted on the Above Letter 

Question I—To u^at Fresh Classes of Employees, if any, should 

the Act be extended ? 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce^ Bombay 

The existing Act appears sufficiently comprehensive in regard to the 
industries in this Presidency and its further extension to unorganised 
industries is not recommended at present. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers' Federation, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed above. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

The Act should be extended to any unorganised Industry not at present 
included. The exclusion of workmen engaged in the construction of 
buildings which are not more than one storey above ground level might 
with advantage be removed. 

The Millowners Association, Bombay 

The extension of the scope of the Act to other industries will be beneficial. 
The mere fact that the application of the law to certain industries will be 
difficult, or that the occupation in such industries is not particularly 
hazardous, does not afford sufficient justification for the exclusion of a 
large number of operatives employed in such industries from the benefits 
conferred under the Act. It is suggested that plantations should be 
included in the scope of the Act and the restrictions at present imposed 
as regards the grant of compensation to workmen employed in the 
construction, repair or demolition of buildings and bridges should also 
be removed. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners' Association, Ahmedabad 

Workmen employed on plantations should be included within the scope 
of the Act owing to this Industry (which is not particularly hazardous) 
being on an organised basis. The extension of the Act to workers in 
unorganised industries is obviously impossible in view of the impractical 
nature of its application in a country like India and the complexities that 
would arise in administration. 
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The Indian Merchants' Chamber^ Bombay 

Small industries, i.e., industries not coming under the Factories and 
Mines Acts, should be excluded from the operation of the Act. Those 
industries where the nature of the business of an employer is of a nomadic 
character should also be excluded. The same exclusion should also 
apply to industries where the employment of labour varies with the 
locality. Workmen engaged in such works as Dams and Tunnels should 
come under the Act. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants' Association. Karachi 

The extension of the Act to fresh classes of employees should be done 
with great care with a view to doing justice to workmen on the one hand 
and securing simplicity and efficiency of administration of the Act on the 
other. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

The scope of the Act should be enlarged so as to include all organised 
industries irrespective of their being hazardous or not and all unorganised 
industries in the important urban areas. In other words, only the 
unorganised industries in rural areas should be exempted from the scope 
of the Act at least for the present. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Small unorganized industries not coming under the Factory Act or the 
Mining Act should be excluded. It should really apply to those workmen 
who are exposed to risk. Industries wherein the nature of the business of 
an employer is of an unsettled and travelling character should also be 
excluded. Workers engaged in works such as dams and tunnels should 
be included. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Agent, B,B. & CJ. Railway, Bombay 

The exception of the two classes of railway employees, viz., (1) purely 
office staff, and (2) such of the staff who come under the Factories Act 
when they draw more than Rs. 300 per mensem, is based on certain obvious 
principles which presumably it is not the intention of Government to 
modify. There Is therefore no necessity for extending the scope of the 
Act so far as railways are concerned. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

The benefits of the Act may be extended to employees in lurge industries 
which are well organised even though they may be non-hazardous. 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

As regards Ports it is considered that the scope of the Act should be 
extended so as to make it applicable to such of the following classes as 
are not already included, subject to the prescribed limit of pay— 

(d) all Port employees working within Dock areas, including Dry 
Docks; 
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(b) persons employed on dredgers, tugs, barges, launches or any 
other vessels owned or operated by a Port Authority ; 

(c) persons engaged in submarine diving operations in connection 
with the service of a Port Authority ; 

(d) persons employed in the service of any Electrical Supply or 
Distribution Company or attending upon any machinery connected 
therewith. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 

The Act should be extended to persons engaged on the construction of 
dams, quarrying and excavation requiring blasting operations, excavation 
on slopes of hills, and laying and maintaining underground electric cables. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality, Ahmedabad 
The idea underlying ‘ Compensation * ought to be that the employer 
has to make amends to injured workmen or to the heirs of deceased workmen 
for the supposed non-observance of due care and safeguard. In cases 
where the nature of the work itself is innocent, the occurrence of an 
unforeseen calamity or accident, absolutely foreign to the industry, ought 
not to entail a liability on the employer to pay compensation. 

The President, Karachi Municipality, Karachi 

This should be enlarged to include as many occupations as possible 
besides “ organized and hazardous industries ” as it is unfair to deny the 
benefits of the Act to workmen who fall under the first category. It is 
certainly unfair to deny the benefits of the Act to a workman engaged in 
an industry which may not be particularly hazardous but in which accidents 
occur though rarely. With regard to “ unorganized industries * something 
should be done to assist the workmen. In fact it is the workmen belonging 
to this type of industries who are exposed to the greatest risks and receive 
the least protection. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi 

The Port Trust pays compensation to all employees irrespective of 
whether they come within the scope of the Act or not, but it seems desirable 
that in amending the Act the clause should be amended to include all 
workmen who are engaged in the various operations connected with the 
landing or shipping of goods from steamers in any place whether mechanical 
power, etc., is used or not. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 

It is very difficult to suggest any fresh classes of employees to whom 
the Act should*be extended. From the point of view of a Port Authority 
its present scope would appear adequate. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company, Bombay 

Certain important classes of workmen are excluded from the Act; as, 
for instance, all men working on a dam where many accidents occur. 
Clause vi (b) of Schedule II to the Act refers to a building which is not 
less than 20 feet in height measured from the ground to the apex of the 
roof, and contemplates a building and not a dam. It is suggested, therefore, 
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that a clause should be added that where a, project is undertaken which 
comprises large construction works, the whole project should come within 
the purview of the Act. 

The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd. 

There is no objection to the Act being extended to any fresh classes 
of employees. In Clause 7 of Schedule 2 of the Act, workmen employed 
in “ laying, repairing and maintaining underground electric cables ” should 
be included. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons, Karachi 

The Act should be extended to all classes of workers who use any 
implements or where the work entails any risk to life and/or limbs, 
howsoever remote—except domestic servants. 

WORKERS* INTERESTS^ 

The G.I.P. Railway Staff Union (including the V. T. Commercial 

Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

The benefit of compensation for accidents should be extended to all 
classes of workers including clerks and others on the lines of the Law of 
England and other countries. A workman whether he is employed in an 
organised industry or not and whether his work is hazardous or otherwise, 
should in fairness, be entitled to get compensation for any injury resulting 
from an accident arising in the course of and out of his employment. It 
therefore stands to reason that every workman, irrespective of the nature 
of the industry in which he is employed and the nature of his work should 
be given the benefit of such legislation. 

Should Government not be inclined to go so far and make the 
compensation Act universal in application, an alternative suggestion is 
that the Act should be extended to all classes of organised industries whether 
the nature of work is hazardous or not. If this is done, workmen in many 
industries which are quite well organised such as tea, coffee, rubber, indigo 
and other plantations would be included within the Act and will be eligible 
for compensation. 

Workmen employed in the following classes of industries and workers 
who are both organised and undertake work of an hazardous nature have 
been omitted and require to be included in the scope of the Act:— 

1. Undertakings or parts of undertakings for the production or 
manipulation of explosive, inflammable, poisonous or unhealthy 
materials. 

2. All undertakings for loading or unloading. 

3. Construction, repair and maintenance of Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Railways, Ports, Roads, Canals, Embankments, Dykes, Harbours, 
Aqueducts, Drains, Bridges, Tunnels and similar works. 

4. All undertakings for transport on land, sea, river, lakes and 
navigation canals. 

5. All factories and workshops using power irrespective of the 
number of men employed. 
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6. Undertakings for the erection, maintenance, demolition of all 
classes of buildings and for the loading, transport and unloading of 
materials for such erection, maintenance or demolition. 

7. Works necessary for preventing land slips. 

8. Undertakings for the production and distribution of Gas and 
electric energy, telephone undertakings and works necessary for the 
placing, repair and removal of pipes and other conduits for gas, electricity 
and water, or of lightning conductors. 

9. Lime, tiles and brick kilns. 

10. Undertakings for cutting or trimming of trees in forests and the 
transport of the same to the ordinary places of deposit or the banks of 
rivers, or ports in the neighbourhood, or roads. 

11. Transportation services inclusive of Tramways, Steam Road 
Rollers and Motor buses. 

12. Seamen employed on board all kinds of vessels except sailing 
vessels of less than 100 tonnage. 

13. Toddy drawers and fruit gatherers from trees for the purpose of 
trade or business. 

14. Workers employed in ware-houses and godowns. 

15. Workers employed in the manufacture of country gas produce 
and fire works. 

16. Well sinkers. 

17. Factory workers concerned both under clauses A and B of 
sub-clause 3 of Section 2 of Factory Act. 

18. Workers employed in Dockyards. 

19. Postal runners, mailguards, overseers, village postmen and 
others whose duties require constant travelling. 

20. Workers in salt works. 


As regards seamen, the definition of “ Registered ship in clause “ j 
of sub-section (I) of section 2 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1923, is unnecessarily restrictive. This restriction and another with 
regard to tonnage of vessels should be removed. 


The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymen s Union 

All classes of employees except those in private domestic service, 
employees in hotels, steamers, tea shops, restaurants and similar places of 
employment doing work of a domestic character should be included. 


The All-India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway Services 
Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 


The Bombay Mill Workers* Union 

The Act may be extended so as to Include workmen in Municipal employ, 
or under the employ of any Corporation, or Industrial Institutes, whether 
joint-stock or privately owned, or constructional works of any kind which 
employ not less than 100 workmen, though their work may be of a non^- 
hazardous nature. The workmen of Municipalities, Port Trusts, 
Improvement Trusts and their contractors and sub-contractors might 
also be included within the scope of the Act. 
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The Indian Seamens Union, Bombay 

The application of the Act should be extended to all persons whether 
they are employed in branches of industry which are organised or not and 
which are hazardous or otherwise. The primary object of a Workmen s 
Compensation Act should be to secure compensation to workmen who 
meet with accidents in the course of their employment. The hazardous 
character of an employment may make out a case for providing certain 
safeguards to minimise accidents both in the interests of workmen 
and employers ; but to consider it to be the sine qua non of a claim for 
compensation would be to draw invidious distinctions between different 
kinds of employment. What is sought to be compensated is injuries to 
workmen and not the hazardous nature of employment. The utility of an 
employment to society is certainly independent of any hazardous nature 
attached to it and it would not be just to award unequal treatment to 
different kinds of workmen. Similarly, whether the industry is organised 
or not, an accident is nonetheless an accident and the case of a person 
receiving injury in the course of his employment in an unorganised industry 
should not be dismissed as one of misfortune merely because there are 
difficulties in the way of administration of the Act in case it is 
made applicable to unorganised industries. It is absolutely necessary and 
essential that some provisions on the lines of the Employers’ Liability Act 
which were inserted in the original draft of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act by the Government of India should now find place in the proposed 
amendment of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The GJ.P. Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

As this Act is applicable to all the employees of the G.I.P. Railway no 
amendment is necessary in respect of fresh classes of employees to which 
it need be made applicable. 

The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 

According to the provisions of the present Act, persons employed in 
doing the work of digging, shifting materials from one place to another, 
or doing other odd jobs in the factory compound are debarred from claiming 
compensation if they meet with accident in the course of employment as 
this sort of job is not considered incidental to the manufacturing process. 
The purpose of the Act does not seem to exclude this class of workmen 
but the interpretation of the above-mentioned provision in the Act excludes 
them from claiming any compensation. An amendment or the proper 
wording of the provision is necessary so that all workmen on the muster- 
roll of the factory drawing less than Rs. 300 per month are included 
in the Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association, Bombay 

Bearing in mind the aim of the present Act to Include only those persons 
employed in industries which are both organised and hazardous, no large 
extension of the scope of the Act is admittedly possible. It is certainly 
neither practical nor desirable to extend the Act to cover all classes of 
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manual labourers as in the case of England and other countries more 
highly industrially developed than India. For the present, workmen 
employed in unorganised industries, especially those in rural districts, 
cannot be brought within the scope of the Act. 

Little difficulty would, however, be experienced in extending Schedule II 
of the Act to cover the following classes of workmen :— 

(a) Workmen employed by Public Bodies such as Corporations and 
Municipalities, or their Contractors, in road repairing work and 
Scavenging. 

(b) Workmen employed in earthworks and excavations exceeding 
20 feet below the level of the surrounding surface as opposed to 
excavations for the purpose of searching for or obtaining minerals. 
This would bring within the purview of the Act such work as 
the construction of docks and/or harbours. 

(c) Members of crews of Inland Steam Vessels, as defined in Section 
2 of the Inland Steam Vessels Act, of registered tonnage of less than 
100 tons. 

(d) Durwans, peons, bearers and messengers in the employ of the 
Government of India, Local Governments, Municipalities, Local 
Bodies and Registered Companies when employed within the limits of 
a Municipality or Corporation. 

(e) Workmen employed in laying down, taking up, repairing or 
maintaining any underground telegraph or telephone line or electric 
cable. 

At present Indian seamen employed on ships not registered under any 
Act in India are not, strictly speaking, covered under the Act but most 
Shipping Companies operating in India have by a special agreement agreed 
to pay compensation to such seamen under the terms of the Act, which 
agreement is entered on the Articles of the Crew. The Shipping 
Companies have honoured the terms of the agreement and paid compensa¬ 
tion to Indian seamen injured on their ships but it is within the rights of 
these Companies to withhold payment of compensation in certain cases, 
especially in the case of death. In fact, the agreement does not apply to 
the dependants of Indian seamen at all as they are not parties to it. This 
question Involves certain International difficulties but it nevertheless 
deserves the attention of the Government of India as it is necessary to 
see if some steps can be taken to mitigate the existing hardship to Indian 
seamen and their dependants. 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Association Ltd.. Bombay 

The extension of the scope of the Act to other industries will certainly 
be beneficial. It is recommended that the present restrictions as regards 
compensation to workmen employed in the construction, repair or 
demolition of a building or a bridge should be removed. 

The Bombay Claims and General Agency. Bombay 

It is necessary that at least all the organised industries whether hazardous 
or not should be covered by the Act. There are instances to show that in 
the following cases the claimants have failed to get compensation because 
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the Act was not applicable although the industries concerned were both 
organised and hazardous. 

(a) Workmen employ^ in factories where less than 20 persons have 
been employed, i.e., coming under sub-clause (i) of clause 3 of Section 
2 of the Indian Factories Act, 1911. 

(i) Persons who are employed on Crushers which are being worked 
either on roads or in quarries either by electrical power or some other 
mechanical power by Municipalities. Public Works Department or 
bodies like the Port Trust. Improvement Trusts and similar employers. 
The risk run by such persons is no less than that run by those who are 
employed in factories which are covered by the Indian Factories Act. 

(c) Workmen employed in Commercial godowns and sheds for the 
purpose of either arranging or storing goods or in transportation services 
especially m connection with heavy articles like motors, tramways or 
railway lines, buses, etc. and similar articles. 

(d) Workmen employed in docks for loading or unloading waggons 
or doing such other things in connection with that. Under the present 
Act, unless the process of loading or unloading has direct connection 
with a particular ship, it is not covered, but whether the process of 
loading or unloading a waggon has direct connection with a particular 
ship or not, the risk Is the same. For instance, if a cooly is engaged to 
unload a waggon and to take goods directly to the crane to be loaded in 
a ship is injured, he is covered in that process ; but if the goods are 
not directly to be taken to the crane but to a shed, then In that case it is 
contended that he is not covered. It is necessary that all dock hamals 
in general whether employed in sheds, godowns, on waggons, or on ships, 
should be covered, especially as the necessity of any water, electrical 
and or mechanical power being there is removed. 

(e) Workmen employed in the construction, repair or demolition 
of all buildings without any limitation as to their heights etc.; if not, 
at least all commercial buildings. 

(/) Workmen employed in the construction, repair, or upkeep or 
demolition of any underground pipes either of water, gas, electricity 
or otherwise, or any excavation, pipes, drains, gutters etc. 

(g) Workmen employed In the Health Department of a Municipality 
as scavengers etc., or employed in the construction, or repair, or metalling 
of roads. 

(h) Workmen employed In the construction, repair, etc., of any 
irrigation works, like canals, dams, etc., and other works like the Bombay 
Development Department scheme or the Sukkur Barrage, etc. 

(0 Workmen employed as seamen excluded from the scope of the 
present definition. “ We have had very sad experience about the 
people employed on coast-line steamers belonging to the Bombay Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd-* and the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. It 
is to be regretted that in the disaster of the s .5. Jayanti and Tukaram 
the dependants of the deceased seamen had no legal remedy. They 
could not recover compensation under the Indian Act, because the 
ships were not registered under any of the Acts mentioned in the defini¬ 
tion of a registered ship. They could not get it under the English Act 
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because neither Company had its office in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Moreover it was too difficult for them to go there 
and institute claims. Ae^ the tonnage was below 300 tons, they were 
not entitled to the benefit of even the additional stipulation in the articles 
of agreement that are required to be signed under the Indian Merchants 
Shipping Act. The result was that although about 150 or more seamen 
lost their lives, their dependants could not legally recover even a single 
farthing towards compensation. It is understood that the employers 
made some ex gratia payments. It is therefore quite essential that 
either the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act or the Indian Merchants 
Shipping Act should be amended so as to include all such seamen. It 
may be stated here that the number of persons affected may come to 
several thousands in the whole of India.” 

The Bombay European Textile Association. Bombay 

The Act should be made as comprehensive as possible, covering all 
manual labour. 

Question II—Should any Provision be Introduced for securing 
Workmen against possible loss by reason of the Inability of 
their Employer to pay any Compensation that may be due ? 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce. Bombay 

The only provision for securing workmen against possible loss Is some 
form of compulsory insurance but in the present circumstances it is not 
possible to suggest any scheme of compulsory insurance which would be 
equitable alike to employers and employees. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers* Federation. Bombay 
Agree with the views expressed above. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce. Karachi 

Employers should be liable to be sued in a civil court for default in 
paying compensation. 

The Millowners Association. Bombay 

There has been no attempt on the part of the employers to evade payment 
of compensation, and where claims have either been proved or ordered to 
be paid by the authorities concerned, they have been settled with due 
promptness. The necessity of introducing a scheme of compulsory 
insurance has not been established, and an endeavour to introduce such 
legislation would affect certain mills which are at present their own insurers. 
There is no objection, however, to treat all payments due under the Act 
by an insolvent employer as‘the first charge upon the estate. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association. Ahmedabad 

Any scheme of compulsory insurance is beset with difficulty, and the 
expenses and organisation for efficient administration of such a scheme 
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would far outweigh the small advantages that are calculated to be derived 
therefrom. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber^ Bonbay 

The Commissioner’s award is practically accorded the status of a decree 
of a court which can be executed against the assets of a defaulter and no 
further measures are therefore necessary. The Committee of the Chamber 
do not think it advisable to introduce a system of compulsory insurance. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants* Association, Karachi 
Compulsory insurance of the workmen is a very good proposal but it is 
one in which the State ought to take the initiative for its own employees. 
That would give experience and then the scheme could be extended among 
other employers. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

The Chamber is not in favour of a scheme for compulsory insurance for 
the following reasons :— 

(a) That it would tend to drain away Indian money outside of India 
as no legislation exists that premia paid by Indian subjects should be 
with Indian owned and Indian managed concerns. 

(b) That as the rate of premium asked for would be high it would mean 
an additional cost to industry and no additional costs can be borne by 
any Industry owing to keen outside competition. 

It is not correct to say that Labour has not received compensation 
wherever same wav*> due. The labourers have been vigilant enough to 
claim the same either direct or through some society. In fact the demand 
for cempensation has been, at times, more than that allowed by the 
present Act. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

The introduction of compulsory insurance seems to be premature 
at the present stage of industrial development in this country and hence 
it is not necessary. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 
There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Agent, B.B. & C.L Railway, Bombay 
Provision should be introduced if experience has shown it as necessary. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

Compulsory insurance for employers of labour against claims under 
the Act is not likely to present any insuperable administrative difficulty 
so long as the Act is confined to industries which are large and are well 
organised. 

The Chairman, Karachi fort Trust, Karachi 

It seems reasonable that a workman should be secured against inability 
of the employer to pay any compensation, but it would be very difficult to 
legislate for, and would possibly result in, making Employers Liability 
Insurance compulsory. 
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The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 

No provision need be introduced for securing workmen against possible 
loss by reason of the inability of their employers to pay any compensation 
that may be due because this is a risk consequent of all employment. 

The President. Karachi Municipality. Karachi 

Payment of compensation by recurring monthly instalments is desirable 
and should be encouraged. Payments can be made through the agency of 
Registered Co-operative Societies or Compulsory Insurance Departments 
of Government and a small percentage could be charged for administering 
the work. It should however be insisted that the employer should 
pay the whole amount in one lump sum to avoid the consequences of the 
risk of the failure of a private employer. 

The Chairman. Bombay Port Trust. Bombay 

No such provisions are necessary so far as Port Authorities are concerned. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust. Aden 

The introduction of a scheme of compulsory insurance appears to be 
the only means of securing workmen against possible loss by reason of 
the inability of their employer to pay any compensation which may be due. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company. Bombay 

The only provision that could be made for securing workmen against 
inability of an employer to pay would be a system of compulsory insurance 
which can only be applied to bodies of importance with proper organisation. 

The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co.. Ltd. 

No fresh provisions need be introduced. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons. Karachi 

To safeguard the workmen against remote cases where an employer 
will not be able to compensate the workmen, would entail an unnecessary 
burden on all employers, the majority of whom are in a position to 
compensate the workmen. In the common interest of the country the 
expedient of compulsory insurance should be avoided. 

WORKERS’INTERESTS 

The G.I.P. Railway Staff Union {including the V.T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

The effective provision for securing workmen against possible loss by 
reason of the inability of an employer to pay compensation that may be 
due would be a system of compulsory insurance by the employer. The 
advantages of such compulsory insurance will outweigh the hardships that 
may be caused to the employers. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union 

An employer with insufficient financial resources must arrange for pay¬ 
ment of any compensation by a reputable Insurance company doing 
business in India, and failure to do so should be made a penal offence. 
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The AlUIndia and Burmah Covenanted Non-^Gazetted Railway Services 

Associationf Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Indian Seamen s Union, Bombay 

If it be that the employer is not in a position to pay compensation it 
would be necessary to devise a scheme of national insurance. It would 
be practicable to make employers in such industries contribute to the 
Fund and it would not be difficult to collect the contributions if the work 
is undertaken by Income-Tax Officers. 

The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 

No difficulty has been found in securing compensation from the employer 
owing to his inability to pay, but in view of the fact that such a contingency 
might arise in cases where the concern goes into liquidation or changes 
hands, it is prudent to provide that the claim for compensation is the first 
charge on the assets of the concern or the private employer in the former 
case, and in the latter case the successor should be held liable to pay the 
compensation to the workmen whether the contract with the former 
employer was explicit or not on this point. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association, Bombay 

It is not necessary to ntroduce any provisions for securing workmen 
against possible loss by reason of the inability of their employers to pay 
any compensation that may be due. Not a single case of failure on the 
part of a workman to obtain compensation by reason of the inability of his 
employer to pay has occurred to the knowledge of the association even 
among uninsured employers, and workmen are already sufficiently protected 
by the provisions of section 14 of the present Act in the case of insured 
employers. 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd., Bombay 

No change in the present Act seems at present to be necessary. This 
question should be considered when further experience is gained. 

The Bombay European Textile Association 

The question presents difficulties which can only be solved by some form 
of State Insurance. 

Question III—To what extent, if any, should Recurring Payments 

be subsitituted for the lump sums at present payable under 
the Act ? 

EMPLOYERS* INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

From the employers’ point of view, lump sum payments are preferable 
to recurring payments but the amount of compensation should be payable 
to the Commissioner who should have discretionary powers to issue it la 
instalments. 

MO R 11—5 
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The Bombay Engineering Employers' Federation, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed above. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

The lump sum is preferable and there seems to be no need for alteration* 

The Millowners' Association, Bombay 

Lump sum payments, particularly to poor workmen or their dependants, 
are apt to be expended in an improvident manner, and to overcome this 
difficulty, it is suggested that in all cases of lump sum payments, the full 
amount should be deposited with the Commissioner who should 
be given the necessary discretionary powers to decide whether recurring 
payments should be ordered, and if so, by what instalments. Under 
this arrangement, the Commissioner would be the sole judge to decide 
in what proportion the amount deposited with him should be split up so 
as to cover the extended period during which the workman should be in 
receipt of monetary help. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association, Ahmedabad 

In granting compensation the Commissioner should be empowered 
to substitute for lump sums recurring payments if he thinks that ignorant 
workmen and their dependants are likely to spend the amount in an 
improvident manner. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay 

It should be left to the injured party to say whether he prefers a lump 
amount or recurring payments. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, Karachi 

The payment of monthly instalments is preferable to payment in 
a lump sum. This should, however, be done through insurance or 
co-operative societies or a Compulsory Insurance Department of Govern¬ 
ment to whom the employer might pay in lump sum to avoid risk of 
failure of payment. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

In case of accidents resulting in permanent disablement or death the 
lump sum should, in the first instance, be paid by the employer to the 
Commissioner who should arrange to invest the same in gilt edged securities 
and to pay out as required in each case so that in the case of minors or the 
aged they may not be left without resources owing to the improvidence 
or cupidity of relatives or guardians. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Agent, B.B. &. C./. Railway, Bombay 

Apart from the fact that employees concerned or their dependants 
would presumably prefer lump sum payments, employers generally prefer 
this procedure equally well as the institution of a system of pensions 
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payable over a long period would considerably add to their work and might 
cause administrative difficulties. Moreover, the recurring trouble and 
expenses the payees would have to incur for receiving payment at appointed 
centres at long distances from their homes would be looked upon as 
a hardship. Further that a pension will stop with the death of the payee 
is likely to lay open the scheme in the minds of workmen to the suspicion 
that it is intended to deprive them of the full benefit of compensation that 
would otherwise have been payable to them in a lump sum. It is desirable 
therefore, that no change should be made in the present procedure in this 
respect. 

The Municipal Commissioner^ Bombay Municipality 

Recurring payments are desirable in the case of stationary labour, while 
lump sum payments may continue to be made in the case of migratory 
labour. 

The Chairman. Bombay Port Trust. Bombay 

From the employer’s point of view, as far as organised industries are 
concerned, lump sum payments are decidedly preferable to any general 
system of monthly disbursements which would involve heavy clerical 
work and resulting expense to the employer. From the employee’s 
standpoint it is considered that on the whole the lump sum payment is 
is also preferable for the following reasons— 

(a) in many industrial centres, especially ports, the bulk of the working 
population is not indigenous and periodical visits from their villages in 
order to collect payments or, alternatively, the uncertainty of accurate 
delivery of remittances through the post to out of the way addresses 
offer grave objections ; 

ib) in the case of permanent disablement a lump sum payment enables 
the recipient to set up a shop or purchase land or otherwise invest his 
capital in such a way as to support himself. A hopelessly improvident 
person or one who is in the hands of unscrupulous relatives will derive 
little or no benefit from his compensation in whatever form it is paid 
to him. It is, however, considered that some reasonable discretion 
should be given to the Commissioners as regards the form of payment. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust. Bombay 
As labour is often recruited from a distance, there would be great 
difficulty in making recurring payments. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality. Ahmedabad 

It is true that large amounts of money in the hands of a workman are 
likely to be squandered away on worthless objects and the purpose of the 
Act would be defeated. If Government could arrange that the amounts 
of compensation, especially in cases of death or permanent disablement, 
could be deposit^ in a bank, specially opened for the purpose and special 
rates of interest allowed thereon regularly, the person entitled to compensa¬ 
tion could be assured of a steady income. It will be possible to keep 
a record of the addresses of such persons from time to time and remittances 
to them could be made every month through local officials to ensure 
payment to the correct persons. 

MB tt--5a 
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The President, Karachi Mtmicipality, Karachi' 

It may be that compulsory Insurance of workmen is attended with 
administration difficulties but a beginning should certainly be made in 
in this direction. 

The Chairman. Karachi Port Trust. Karachi 

While recurring payments are desirable in as much as they would be a 
check on Improvidence, they would entail a large and unnecessary volume 
of work on big employers of labour. It might, however, be found possible 
for employers to pay a lump sum and this sum to be paid out through 
District Officers in instalments. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 

Undoubtedly, in the case of certain types of workmen, it would be to 
their ultimate advantage to substitute recurring payments for the lump 
sums at present payable under the Act. By the term “ Recurring pay¬ 
ments ” is meant “ payment in instalments ” not a form of pension, and the 
most suitable arrangement would appear to be to give the Commissioner 
discretion, under the Act, to order the payment of compensation by instal¬ 
ments in individual cases where there is reason to believe that the person 
to whom compensation is due would waste the money if paid a lump sum. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company, Bombay 

In a country as large as India where workmen on a large scale are drawn 
from distant parts, the making of recurring payments has certain adminis¬ 
trative defects inasmuch as a certificate that the injured party is alive has 
to be produced from some Government official where he resides and he 
has to be identified on each occasion that a payment is made, which 
certificate and identification may probably cost the party in a distant village 
something on each occasion. It would seem that in the case of death, 
lump sum payment is undoubtedly the only thing to be done in this 
country. For, in the case of periodic payments till the children come 
of age or till a widow re-marrles, frauds can easily be practised where 
the employer has to deal with parties hundreds of miles away. 

The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Co. Ltd. 

Tbe substitution of payment of pensions in place of lump sums would 
involve great administrative difficulty in cases where workmen are drawn ' 
from different parts of India. Experience shows that the present system 
lias worked satisfactorily and there is no reason why changes should ^ 
made. In any event the employer should be relieved of his liability as 
soon as he has paid the appropriate lump sum to the G>mmis8ioner. 

The Bombay Telephone Company Limited, Bombay 

The payment of pensions instead of lump sums although in theory 
undeniably desirable, would in practice be extremely difficult to carry out 
smoothly ^and satisfactorily, in particular because many ex-employees 
would be in comparatively isolated places and far away from the town iit; 
viiiich they were employed. 
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Messrs, Cowa^ee & Sons, Karachi 

The,employers should be made to pay a lump sum to the Commissioner 
who should invest the same in Government securities only and pay to the 
dependants such sums from month to month as each case demands. This 
procedure would safeguard a minor or an aged dependant against the 
abuses of an improvident guardian or kinsman. 

WORKERS’INTERESTS 

The GJ.P, Railway Staff Union {including the V. T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

The present system of making payments should continue as it has 
worked quite satisfactorily. Discretion may, however, be given to the 
Commissioner to sanction only recurring payments instead of lump sums 
for special reasons such as the age, sex and habits of the person entitled 
to this benefit. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union 

Recurring payments should be made up to the time the employee is 
declared physically fit to resume his employment when the balance due 
should be paid in a lump sum. 

The AU^India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway Services 

Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers" Union 

The suggestion of recurring payments instead of payments of lump 
sums presents a complex problem which may for the present be put off. 

The Indian Seamens Union, Bombay 

In view of the illiteracy of the working classes in India the payment of 
lump sums as compensation in cases of permanent total incapacity or in 
case of death should be discouraged as far as possible and periodical 
payments should be made as a rule. However a judicial discretion should 
be given to the Commissioner to award a lump sum if an application is 
made by the claimant and if he considers that such a payment would be 
to the benefit of the worker or his dependants as the case may be. 

The G.I.P. Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

The present system of payment of compensation in lump sums is 
desirable. In some cases workmen might have spent the sums received 
by them as compensation without proper thought, but it has been the 
experience of the Union that workmen seldom desire to part with such 
sums as these are their last earnings and such sums are a source of some 
recurring income to them for they can (and do) start the business of money 
lending, though on a small scale. The same sums also act as a legacy for 
their issue, while if monthly compensation is adhered to the workmen 
would be losers financially. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association^ Bombay 

This is one of the most important questions affecting the underlying 
principles of the present Act. Generally speaking, Schedule I of the 
Act, giving a list of the injuries which are deemed to result in permanent 
partial disablement, has worked admirably since 1924 and there is no 
case for any alteration or discontiniTance of this valuable provision. It 
has reduced litigation in no small degree. It provides for the payment of 
a substantial lump sum thus enabling the injured workman to return to 
his village to purchase land or engage in some business. It is not 
considered that the average adult Indian workman is improvident after 
receipt of a lump sum as compensation. Lastly but no less important* 
the Schedule enables the employer to settle the claim rapidly and with 
equity. 

The new Amendment Bill, now before the Central Legislature,, 
provides that every payment of lump sum to a minor, f.e., a person under 
the age of 15 years, shall be deposited with the Commissioner and no 
such payment made directly by an employer to any such minor shall be 
deemed to be a payment of compensation. Such sums deposited with 
the Commissioner, may, in the discretion of the Commissioner, be invested, 
applied or otherwise dealt with for the benefit of the minor as 
the Commissioner thinks fit. Thus, any payment of lump sum 
compensation to a minor will, under the amending Act, be protected 
against being expended in an improvident manner. In view of this 
additional protection, the substitution of lump sum payments by recurring 
payments or pensions is both unnecessary and undesirable. 

Again, under the proposed amendment to Section 8, referred to above, 
any lump sum compensation payable to a woman or person under a legal 
disability, other than a minor, may similarly be invested, applied or 
otherwise dealt with for the benefit of the woman, or other person as the 
case may be, in such manner as the Commissioner may direct. This 
impending change will protect adequately the interests of the female 
dependants of a deceased workman. Adult males are not likely to be 
mulcted of any lump sum compensation to which they may be entitled 
and no special protection is in their case called for. Too much emphasis 
cannot be given to the fact that one of the main reasons why the present 
Act has worked so smoothly and has been so remarkably free from difficulty 
is the principle of paying lump sum compensation as opposed to pensions. 
If this principle were changed it is extremely likely that considerable 
difficulty and litigation would arise. 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Association Ltd., Bombay 

Recurring payments would be more advantageous in some cases. In 
all cases the compensation, according to the present scale, should be 
deposited with the Commissioner who should be given discretion to decide 
the necessity and the method of payments in particular cases. 

The Bombay Claims and General Agency, Bombay 

Though in some hard cases periodical payments would be more prefer¬ 
able or more suitable, lump sum payments would be more preferable 
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both from the employers* and workmen’s point of view with a little more 
check on the persons receiving them. 

Bombay European Textile Association 

If there is even a remote probability of the workman being fit for further 
employment* recurring payments should be made. 

Question IV—Should the Scales of Compensation he Enhanced 
either for the more Poorly Paid Workmen or Generally ? 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 
The present scales of compensation are sufficient. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers* Federation, Bombay 
Agree with the views expressed above. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

The scales of compensation should not be enhanced. But if any 
enhancement is made at all it should be general. 

The Millowners Association, Bombay 

The past experience of the working of the Act shows that the present 
scale of compensation is reasonable. The minimum scales of compensa¬ 
tion recommended by the Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference might be advisable in European countries, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether such a high standard is called for in India, and for this 
reason, the case of more poorly paid workmen does not require special 
consideration. Experience shows that the present scale in the case of 
workmen generally is adequate, and a higher scale would lead to an increase 
of malingering. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, Ahmedabad 

The experience of the working of the Act does not warrant under the 
present circumstances any increase in the level of the scales of compensation 
on the lines laid down by the Seventh International Labour Conference. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay 

(a) The compensation for temporary disablement should be increased 
in respect of the maximum laid down. The present maximum of Rs. 15 
should be raised to Rs. 25. 

(i) In the case of permanent total disablement the amount should be 
50 months’ wages instead of 42, and the maximum should be Rs. 4500 
instead of Rs. 3500 whichever is lower, in cases where the number of 
dependants exceeds two. 

(c) In the case of death the amount of compensation should be 
32 months’ wages instead of 30 or a maximum of Rs. 3000 instead of 
Rs. 2500 as at present, whichever is lower, in cases where the number 
of dependants exceeds two. 
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The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

The present condition of industry in India does not warrant any 
enhancement in the scales for compensation in view of keen outside 
competition. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Scales of compensation for temporary disability should be increased to 
Rs. 25 maximum. In case of permanent total disability the compensation 
should be 50 months* wages instead of 42 months as at present and the 
minimum should not be less than Rs. 4500. In case of death the amount 
should be 32 months* wages instead of 30, with a minimum of not less 
than Rs. 3000. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Agent, B.B. & C.L Railway, Bombay 

The present scales of compensation appear to be sufficiently liberal or, 
at any rate, equitable. Labour employjed on hazardous occupations 
usually receives higher wages than other labour and this fact should be 
borne in mind in fixing scales of compensation payable. The scale 
proposed by the Seventh International Labour Conference for lump sum 
payments is in fact an indefinite annuity on far too generous a scale and 
might react adversely in many cases on the scales of wages paid to workmen 
by exposing employers to the constant though uncertain risk of heavy 
financial obligations on this account. It is therefore urged that the present 
scales should remain, but the minimum for the more poorly paid workmen 
in the table of assumed wages. Schedule IV of the Act, may be raised by 
fixing the first stage at Rs. 15. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

The scale of compensation recommended by the International Labour 
Conference is too heavy for Indian Industries to bear in their present 
stage. A small enhancement in the case of the more poorly paid workmen 
seems, however, to be justified. 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

The scales of compensation laid down in the case of death, permanent 
total disablement or permanent partial disablement are considered reason¬ 
able and adequate except that the minimum monthly “ assumed wages *’ 
under Schedule IV of the Act might be raised to Rs. 15. The compensa¬ 
tion allowed for temporary disablement, vide Section 4 (1) D (f), is 
considered inadequate for employees whose pay is over Rs. 60 per mensem, 
e.g„ a coolie earning Rs. 30 a month is eligible for compensation at the rate 
of Rs. 15 a month while an employee on Rs. 300 is limited to Rs. 30 only. 
To rectify this inequality it is suggested that the limit of compensation 
be raised to Rs. 75 per half month or one-fourth of the monthly wages, 
whichever is less. 
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The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 

The scales of compensation shouM be enhanced only for the more poorly 
paid workmen. But it is difficult to fix a limit as wages vary in different 
districts. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality, Ahmedabad 

The minimum scales recommended by the Seventh International 
Labour Conference may be adopted. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi 

Schedule IV-—^Table of assumed wages—for the purposes of calculating 
compensation commences at Rs. 8. It is considered a minimum of Rs. 15 
might be fixed. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 

It is not considered that the scales of compensation as at present based 
should be enhanced, either for the more poorly paid workmen, or generally. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company, Bombay 

Half wages during temporary disability are payable under the Act, whilst 
the International Labour Conference required two-thirds of the normal 
daily or weekly payment to be paid as compensation. This would mean 
an enhancement of one-sixth only. The International Labour Conference 
does not seem to have recommended any waiting period. There is no 
objection to the small increase but the increase might possibly be effected 
by taking the assumed wages in Schedule IV as the maximum for each 
class mentioned therein; for instance, where the sum arrived at 
by calculation is between Rs. 13 and Rs. 17-8-0, the assumed wage should 
be taken to be Rs. 17-8-0 up to a limit, say of Rs. 50 as, it is felt that beyond 
that the employee is sufficiently well paid and this additional concession 
is not called for. 

The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Company Ltd, 

In the case of better paid workmen the scale fixed for temporary 
disablement is somewhat on the low side. It is suggested that this might 
with advantage be slightly raised on a graduated scale. 

The Bombay Telephone Company Limited, Bombay 

It would seem that what might be a reasonable scale of compensation 
in European countries, for example, would be unnecessarily high in India. 
In a very high percentage of cases the dependants of an injured workmen, 
more especially in case of total incapacity, would not be living in an 
expensive urban area, such as that in which the workman was employed 
but would be living in some comparatively small place far away where 
the cost of living is low and where the person or persons concerned would 
in many cases in the ordinary way be earning a certain amount of income 
themselves. If this be the correct view, it would appear that the scale 
in India should be lower than that recommend^ by the Seventh 
International Labour Conference. 
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Messrs. Cowa^ee and Sons, Karachi 

The scales of compensation as enacted at present are sufficient. Any 
increase would mean an additional burden on the trade, which cannot 
be borne. 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The GJ.P. Railway Staff Union {including the V. T, Commercial Section 
Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department Office 
Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

The present scales of compensation are too inadequate and require to 
be substantially increased. In the first place it is absolutely necessary 
to provide a minimum for the compensation payable in every case,^ 
irrespective of the wages. The minimum amount of the compensation 
should be at least Rs. 750 in the case of a fatal accident. Where the injury 
results in partial disablement, the amount of compensation to be paid 
by way of half-monthly payments, should be raised to three-fourths from 
one-half the present rate of wages, with a minimum of Rs.lO every fortnight. 
In the case of permanent total disablement the amount of compensation 
to be paid should be for a period of 5 years, instead of for 42 months’ 
wages as under the present Act, with a maximum of Rs. 5000 instead of 
Rs. 3500 as at present. Similarly, the compensation in the case of fatal 
accidents should be four years’ wages, instead of 30 months, with 
a maximum of Rs. 4000 instead of Rs. 2500. In the case of minors the 
maximum of the amount of compensation should be Rs. 500 instead 
Rs. 200 as at present. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union 

The scales should be enhanced generally. If an employee gets no pay 
or salary from his employer during the period he is incapacitated, the 
amount of compensation should be the equivalent of his average monthly 
weekly or daily pay or salary. 

The All^India and Burmah Covenanted Non-^Gazetted Railway Services 
Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers' Union 

It is absolutely necessary that a minimum amount payable as 
compensation in all cases for which a maximum has been fixed should 
also be provided for in the Act. Compensation in fatal accidenf^ to any 
workman should not be less than Rs. 1000. The amount of compensation 
both for fatal and non-fatal cases should vary according to the age of the 
workman and the period of service such workman might put in if he did 
not meet with the accident. 

The Indian Seamens Union, Bombay 

In this connection the recommendation of the International Labour 
Conference should be fully given effect to. 
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The G.LP. Raihjoaymen s Union, Bombay 

The compensation in case of death should be enhanced from 30 months^ 
to 60 months* wages. 

. The recommendations of the Seventh International Labour Conference 
are spund and may be adopted. 

The Textile Labour Association, Akmedabad 

Scales of compensation reauire to be enhanced generally, considering 
that the majority of workmen do not earn more than Rs. 30 each per month. 
In cases of fatal accidents the dependants should be entitled at least to 
60 months’ wages of the deceased workman and in cases of permanent 
total disability, the scale of compensation should not be less than 
84 months’ wages of the injured workmen. This will mean doubling the 
present scales of compensation, but when one considers the general poverty 
of the working classes in this country, their inability to lay by anything 
owing to their small income, and the total lack of the spread of life insurance 
among this class, the absolute necessity of doubling the scales of 
compensation will be apparent. 

It is also suggested that the proportionate amount payable for the entire 
loss of the use in the case of a thumb should be 40 per cent, and 25 per cent, 
in the case of an index finger. This change is found to be absolutely 
necessary as most of the workmen who lose either the thumb or the index 
finger are not able to get jobs in the same industry and as a result in most 
cases their earning capacity is considerably reduced. 

Half-monthly payments should be equal to full earnings instead of 
half. It should be borne in mind that the injured workman has 
to maintain himself and his family during this forced absence in addition 
to extra medical expenses he might be called upon to pay. It has been 
found that in all cases the employer deducts the conveyance and other 
incidental charges he pays on behalf of the workman when he meets with 
an accident. In some glaring instances these charges amounted to as 
much as Rs. 10, while the compensation for temporary disablement would 
not even come up to this amount. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association 

The present scales of compensation for death and permanent disablement 
are on a liberal basis while that for temporary disablement is sufficient to 
maintain a workman during his temporary disablement. Thus, the 
dependants of deceased workmen and workmen permanently disabled 
receive substantial sums by way of compensation while the payment of 
approximately half-monthly wages, after the expiry of the “waiting 
period ’* of 10 days, in the case of workmen temporarily disabled, acts 
as an incentive to them to return to work as speedily as possible, which 
is as it should be. 

The present scales of compensation should not be enhanced either for 
the more poorly paid workmen or workmen generally as they are adequate. 
If the scales for temporary disablement were enhanced, one of the greatest 
safeguards to the employer against malingering would be removed. There 
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is, however, some case for the waiting period to be reduced as the 
present period of 10 days, combined with the payment of only half wages, 
causes hardship in the case of a worker temporarily disabled. This is 
dealt with in the reply to the following question. 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Association Ltd., Bombay 
Experience shows that the present scale is quite reasonable. 

The Bombay Claims and General Agency, Bombay 

It is most essential in the first place that the scale should be enhanced 
in the case of more poorly paid workmen. In such cases the maximum 
may be fixed at a certain figure irrespective of the wages. Similarly the 
compensation may be increased in cases of temporary total disablement 
from i to i or so. For death and permanent total disablement also 
compensation may be increased to some extent with the same maximum 
or more. Also compensation for death in the case of minors may be raised 
to Rs. 400 or so. 

Bombay European Textile Association 

In the case of poorly paid workmen more generous rates should be 
paid. A minimum should be fixed as compensation. 

Question V.—Should the Waiting Period be reduced either 
Generally or in the case of those Workmen who are Disabled for 
more than ten daysi and if so to what extent ? 

EMPLOYERS* INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 
The waiting period should remain at 10 days. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers* Federation, Bombay 
Agree with the views expressed above. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

The waiting period might be reduced to a week or even five days, but 
the ten dayo minimum should be preserved. 

The Millowners* Association, Bombay 
The present waiting period of ten days should be reduced, and it is 
provisionally suggested that this period should be reduced to seven days. 
The system of dating back provides too great a temptation to malinger, 
and is, for this reason, unsuitable for adoption in India. The fact is that 
the dating back system has been discarded in England is an additional 
argument against the adoption of the system in India. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, Ahmedabad 
There is no objection if workmen receive compensation from the sixth 
day of disablement provided the di.,ablement has lasted for more than 
twenty days. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay 

Compensation should be dated back to the fifth day of disability if it 
lasts at least 21 days. There should be no dating back if it lasts less than 
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21 days in which case compensation would be payable as from the 
11th day. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants' Association^ Karachi 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

The present legislation is satisfactory. The system of Dating back ” 
is emphatically opposed. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

The method of “ dating back ” should be introduced and the workmen 
should receive compensation from an earlier day, say, from the 5th day 
if the disability lasts at least 21 days. In case it lasts less than 21 days there 
should be no dating back and it should begin on the 11th day. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANIZATIONS 

The Agent, B.B. & CJ. Railway^ 

So far as this Railway is concerned, full wages for the waiting period 
of ten days are granted to permanent employees and to temporary employees 
whose service is not less than a year. Reduction of the waiting period will, 
therefore, adversely affect the employees of this Railway who will then 
receive full wages for a shorter period than hitherto, since the pay for the 
revised waiting period will be full pay while the balance will be on half 
pay under the Act. As, however, the idea of a change in this respect is 
to extend the benefits now admissible to an injured employee, it is suggested 
that the waiting period be abolished. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

The waiting period may be reduced to a week. 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

It is not considered that the waiting period should be reduced as this 
course would encourage malingering over trifling injuries. While 
appreciating the loophole for abuse it is considered that “ dating back ” 
provisions to say the 4th day might suitably be introduced as it is 
undoubtedly a hardship for men whose injuries incapacitate them for some 
weeks to lose ten days compensation. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 

There should be no waiting period if the disability lasts for more than 
30 days. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality, Ahmedabad 

The system of ** dating back '* should be adopted, and the disabled 
workman shcmld be entitled to compensation from the fourth day if the 
disablement lasted for more than ten days. 
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The PresidenU Karachi Municipality, Karachi 

Government proposals in this connection are laudable and deserve 
support. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi 

In so far as Port Trust employees on the permanent or temporary 
establishment are concerned, the waiting period of 10 days is treated as 
leave that may be due to them under the leave rules applicable to them. 
Daily wages men are paid full pay for the waiting period and thereafter 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act; this is an incentive to return 
after the tenth day and not malinger as if they returned after the eleventh 
<lay, they would be losers. It is not considered that the period should be 
reduced. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 

The waiting period might be reduced to one week. 

The Tata Hydro-^Electric Company, Bombay 

The waiting period of ten days is a very wholesome precaution in a 
country where illiteracy and proverty can induce a tendency to keep off 
from work for the least excuse. Any system of dating back cannot be 
Agreed to, as the temptation to malinger would be great. 

The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Co., Ltd. 

The present waiting period of 10 days should not be altered. 

The Bombay Telephone Company Limited, Bombay 

The method of “ dating back ” would seem to be far too great 
An encouragement to the malingerer. The lessening of the waiting period 
would seem to be a better method of dealing with the question if it is 
though essential to do something, but it would seem doubtful if the benefit 
to the employees would be sufficient to jui>tify the additional expenditure 
directly or indirectly involved. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons, Karachi 

The present waiting period of 10 days is satisfactory. Notwithstanding 
that the waiting period has been put down to 10 days, a daily labourer 
has the> tendency to pretend that his injury lasts for as long a period as 
he can possibly feign, because he feels sure of getting half his daily wages 
regularly after 10 days, whilst he is uncertain of getting work on full wages 
continuously from day to day. 

IVORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The G.I.P. Railway Sta0 Union {including the V. T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

The principal object of the waiting period is to stop malingering by 
the workmen. The Union is of opinion that there should be no waiting 
period. In view of the fact that there are many employers who actually 
pay their workmen full wages for absence due to any little injury that may 
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be caused to the workmen by an accident, there is no reason why legislative 
sanction should not be given to the existing practice. It is suggested 
that there should be no waiting period. If Government is not inclined 
to do away with the waiting period, the present waiting period of ten days 
should be reduced to 3 days. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymeris Union 

The waiting period should be 7 days but compensation should be paid 
from the first day of disablement. 

The All-India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway 
Services Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers' Union 

The proposed dating back procedure is agreed to. In cases of accidents 
of a less serious nature where a workman is detained for treatment for 
ten days or more but for less than a month, compensation should be 
calculated from the fourth day of the accident. Apart from this, care 
should be taken that in any case of compensation for this kind of accidents 
the daily minimum should not be less than Re. 0-8-0. An additional 
provision to the effect, that ‘‘ in cases where the injuries of a workman are 
of such nature that involve treatment for one month or over, the workman 
should get compensation as defined in the Act from the date of the accident ” 
is also suggested. 

The Indian Seamens Union, Bombay 

The period of disablement for which no compensation need be paid 
should be reduced from 10 days to 5 days. This may result in an increase 
in the number of possible cases but the interest of the employees should 
be considered paramount. If any employer refused to pay compensation 
for temporary disablement, either total or partial, and if the claim is proved, 
the employer should be penalised by being ordered to pay the costs of the 
application which will act as a deterrent on his unreasonableness. If 
the period is reduced to 3 days, there will be no need of resorting to the 
method of “ dating back.” 

The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 

The waiting period should be reduced generally to 3 days only. T^e 
present period of 10 days is unnecessarily high and it entails great hardships 
on the workmen. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association, Bombay 

The great majority of Workmen’s Compensation Laws specify that 
incapacity lasting less than a certain number of days disentitles the injured 
worknnan to compensation. The provision of a ” waiting period ’ as 
well as its plan and length are the result of a compromise. On the other 
hand, the workman’s right to compensation is essentially the same whether 
his incapacity lasts for one or any number of days. On the other hand. 
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there the inexpediency of paying compensation for a brief duration of 
disablement. One object of the “ waiting period ’* is to avoid a large 
volume of administrative work on account of trifling injuries. If no 
waiting period were provided, the employer or Insurance Company would 
have to handle a very large volume of small claims and the work of 
investigating and dealing with these would be disproportionately great in 
relation to the amount of compensation payable. The second object of a 
waiting period, and from the employer’s point of view the most important^ 
is to discourage malingering by making the workman bear the loss of wages 
himself during the first few days of incapacity. 

All waiting periods can be arranged on three plans as follows :— 

(1) Incapacity lasting less than n days is in no case compensated; 
if it lasts n days or more it is compensated from nth day. 

(2) Incapacity lasting less than n days is not compensated ; if it 
lasts n days but less than m days it is compensated from the nth day; 
if it lasts n plus m days or more it is compensated from the first day. 

(3) Incapacity lasting less than n days is not compensated; if it 
lasts n days or more it is compensated from the first day. 

In all three plans, the handling of claims for trifling injuries is avoided but 
it is difficult to estimate their comparative success in avoiding malingering. 
Under the second and third plans there is great inducement to the workman 
to prolong his incapacity to n plus m and n days respectively. But this is 
not the case in regard to the first plan which is the one in vogue in India 
at present and which, in the opinion of the Association, is the most suitable 
to local conditions. Any principle of “ dating back ” in India is, owing 
to the strong temptation to malinger, most undesirable but the disadvantage 
to the workman of the present waiting period of 10 days can be mitigated 
by* reducing it to 7 days. This reduction of 3 days would involve an 
increase of about 25 per cent, in the number of possible cases and an 
increase of about 10 per cent, in the average cost of all cases of temporary 
disablement. The change would not cause any administrative difficulty 
as all large employers are fully acquainted with the method of payment of 
compensation for temporary disablement and it is, without doubt, more 
desirable to effect such a change than to introduce any principle of “ dating 
back.” 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Association Ltd,, Bombay 

The present waiting period of ten days should be reduced. The question 
then would be whether to fit it at a smaller number of days or advocate the 
system of ” dating back.” As this system is admittedly disadvantageous, 
the waiting period should be reduced to seven days. 

The Bombay Claims and General Agency, Bombay 

It is quite Impossible for the Indian workman to live without any wages 
for the first ten days of his injuries, taking into consideration that he is 
required to spend something more than the mere maintenance of himself 
and his family when injured, and therefore it is quite justifiable that he 
should get. at least something more than he gets now. The waiting period 
may therefore be reduced to 3 days as in the English Act or to some such 
period*. 
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Bombay European Textile Association 
The present system is satisfactory. 

Question VL—Should the List of Relatives entitled to claim 
Compensation be enlarged ? 

EMPLOYERS* INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce^ Bombay 

The list appears already long but widowed sisters and widowed daughters 
might reasonably be included provided proof of dependence is obtained 
to substantiate every claim for compensation. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers* Federation, Bombay 
Agree with the views expressed above. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

The list of relatives entitled to claim compensation should not be enlarged 
and the present rule should be more clearly defined. 

The Milloxjoners Association, Bombay 

The present definition of “ dependants appears to be more or less 
exhaustive, but a “ widowed sister ” and, and a “ widowed daughter 
who, on the death of their brother or father, are left without any support 
and do not at present get any compensation, should be included in this 
definition. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association, Ahmedabad 

The list of dependants embodied in Section 2 (1) (d) of the Act is 
comprehensive and it includes even minor sons, unmarried daughters, 
minor children of a deceased son and, when no parent of the workman is 
alive, even a paternal grand parent. As all or any of these persons are 
entitled to claim compensation, it is not advisable to enlarge the list of 
relatives. However, any widows of the family who are legitimately 
dependant on the deceased person and who are without other means of 
livelihood may be included in the list. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay 

The list of dependants should be enlarged so as to include widowed 
sisters and/or widowed daughters provided they are maintained by the 
party injured. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants* Association, Karachi 
Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 
Compensation should be awarded only to those relatives who were 
dependent wholly or partially on the deceased immediately before his 
death or disablement. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 
The list of dependants should include widowed sister or daughter, 
provided they are supported by the injured person. 
morU~<i 
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The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 
There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANIZATIONS 

The Agent, B. B, & C. I, Railway, Bombay 

Widowed sisters and widowed daughters, particularly the latter, may 
be added to the list of dependants if it will not materially add to the 
difhculties of the Commissioner. 

The Mttnicipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

The existing list of dependants is satisfactory. The only addition 
requiring to be made are widowed sisters and widowed daughters. 
Logically, in the case of these two classes, some proof of dependence 
should be required. No Investigation for proof of dependence or the 
extent of dependence is necessary. Nor should compensation vary with 
the number of dependants. All these investigations are administratively 
troublesome. Widowed sisters and widowed daughters should be added 
to the existing list, or if that is not considered logical in the absence of 
evidence of dependence the present list may be kept as it is. 

The President, Karachi Municipality, Karachi 

It is admitted that this should be enlarged. In several cases the workman 
in this country has in addition to his family in the restricted sense other 
relations dependent upon him and who by his death or disablement are 
actually deprived of their means of support. It is understood that in 
some cases a kept mistress of a deceased workman claims a part of the 
compensation on the ground of being a dependant. It would be a good 
thing if the revised Act excludes such mistresses and concubines from 
the list of the dependants. At the same time the risk of ignoring legitimate 
claims in some cases has to be guarded against. It is well known that in 
several such cases these persons live as husband and wife for years together 
without undergoing any religious ceremony and thus there is no marriage 
in the accepted sense of the term. In such cases the woman although 
a kept mistress is to all intents and purposes a wife and should not be 
done out of her dues by other interested relatives. 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

It is considered that the Inclusion of widowed sisters and widowed 
daughters would sufficiently enlarge the present list of dependants but 
the Commissioners are in the best position to offer an opinion on this 
matter. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi 
This should not be extended. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 
The list of relatives entitled to compensation should not be enlarged. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 
The principle of the Act would appear to be to compensate those 
who were dependent on the wage-'eamer for their sustenance, for his loss. 
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G)nsequently, any enlargement of the list of relatives entitled to claim 
compensation should be accompanied by some proviso with regard to 
proof of dependency. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company, Bombay 

Widowed sisters and widowed daughters may be added to the statutory 
circle of dependants, provided that, in the case of widowed sisters and 
widowed daughters, proof must be adduced to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner that such widowed sisters or daughters were dependent 
on the deceased. 

The Bombay Telephone Company, Limited, Bombay 

There would be no objection to increasing the list of dependants as 
defined in the Act by such additions as widowed sisters, daughters, etc., 
provided the scales of compensation are fixed regardless of the number 
of dependants. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons, Karachi 

The list of relatives should not be enlarged. As it is, it is already large. 

The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Company 

The list of relatives need not be enlarged. 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The G. 1. P. Railway Staff Union {including the V. T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

The present list of dependants is nearly exhaustive. There are, however, 
cases of widowed daughters-in-law and widowed daughters who are actually 
dependent on the deceased workmen and therefore they should be classed 
amongst the dependants. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymen s Union 

The list of relatives should only include wife, children, unmarried 
daughters and boys not earning their own livelihood and not above 18 
years of age. In case an employee has none of these dependants, then 
only should the other near relatives who are actually dependent and living 
with the employee be considered. If the father and mother were 
incapacitated from earning their own livelihood and were supported by 
the employee at the time of his disablement, they should come under the 
second category, preference being given over other near relatives. 

All-India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway 
Services Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers* Union 

In cases where there are no legal dependants the Commissioner should 
take into consideration the claims of illegitimate children, widowed sisters 
or widowed daughters or any other relative who is really dependent on 
the deceased. 

MO R 11—6a 
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The Indian Seamens Union, Bombay 

The question of defining “ dependants ” presents various difficulties. 
On the one hand it must be admitted that the present list of dependants 
is both restricted and arbitrary. There have happened cases where the 
persons who were actually dependent on the deceased had to go without 
obtaining any relief but to institute an inquiry into the actual dependency 
of the relatives and try to determine the degree or extent of dependency 
would involve many points of fact, which in the absence of reliable evidence 
will be difficult to be decided. Not only this, but things may be 
so manipulated by unscrupulous persons as to exclude rightful claimants. 
In this connection, the analogy of the principles of Mahomedan Law of 
Inheritance will afford some guidance. Under Mahomedan law, the 
claimants to the property of the deceased are divided into two classes, 
namely, heirs proper and sharers. Without going into the intricacies 
of those principles, an attempt should be made to divide “ Dependants 
into two classes, namely, heir dependants and dependants proper. A 
wife, husband and minor children of either sex and minor children of a 
deceased son should be classed as heir-dependants. Other relatives such 
as major children, parent, brother, unmarried sister, grand-child of either 
sex, paternal grand parent, deceased brothers’ minor children, widowed 
sisters* minor children, widowed daughters’ minor children should be 
classed as dependants. (The list need not be taken as exhaustive.) 

The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 

The following persons should be included in the list of dependents :— 

(1) Paternal aunt who is dependent upon the decea.sed. 

(2) Sisters and brothers who owing to old age, incapacity or madness 
are dependent upon the deceased. 

(3) Maternal grandfather and grandmother if they have to depend 
upon the deceased. 

The abovementioned additions to the list of dependants are deemed to be 
necessary owing to the joint family system prevailing among the working 
classes in India. The prior claim to compensation should of course lie 
with the dependants mentioned in the present Act of 1923, but the 
dependants suggested should also be entitled to compensation. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association 

The list of relations who come within the definition of “ dependant ” 
under section 2 (1) (d) of the present Act is by no means small. The 
principle which has been followed since the inception of the Act is that 
the compensation is distributed by the Commissioner to all or any of the 
dependants named whether they were in fact actually dependent or not. 
Section 2 (1) (d) has operated extremely well in the past and, as it has 
covered the vast majority of cases without causing any hardship, it would 
be undesirable to depart from the present practice, bearing in mind that 
the Act is intended to meet the requirements of the generality of cases 
and. not any particular one. 
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In view of the peculiar conditions of domestic life in India, the relations 
named in section 2 (1) (d) are almost invariably dependent upon the 
deceased worker and a case where the Commissioner is compelled to grant 
the whole of the compensation to a relative who was in no way dependent, 
would be the exception rather than the rule. It would, however, be an 
advantage to add “ widowed sisters ’* and “ widowed daughters ” to 
the list contained in section 2 (1) (d) but no radical change in this sub¬ 
section is called for. 

The Millowners' Mutual Insurance Association Ltd., Bombay 

The present list of dependants should be enlarged with the addition of 
widowed sisters and widowed daughters. 

The Bombay Claims and General Agency, Bombay 

Perhaps a widowed sister, widowed daughter-in-law and step-mother 
may be added to the list of the dependants as in some cases these persons 
though they deserved some help did not get anything not being dependants 
under the Act, though in fact there were no other dependants. 

The Bombay European Textile Association, Bombay 

The list should Include only the members of the family of the workman. 

[To he conimued.] 

Workmen’s Compensation in the Dutch East Indies 

The Labour Office of Weltevreden (Java) is at present engaged in 
drafting legislation relating to industrial accidents. 

For the first five years insurance will not be compulsory. In regard 
to the compulsion to grant compensation, the explanatory memorandum 
states that the accident in question must arise out of the occupational 
activity of the worker. Occupational diseases will provisionally be 
excluded from insurance. Accidents eligible for compensation may be 
caused by tools or machines, natural phenomena or human agency, as 
in the case of ill-treatment of a strike breaker, if there is a connection 
between such ill-treatment and the occupation. 

All undertakings coming under section 1 of the Safety Regulation 
will be liable to compulsion to grant compensation ; these undertakings 
are those engaged in transport, mines, the loading and unloading of goods, 
electrical and building operations, and forest clearing, and all undertakings 
employing workers under penal sanctions. The compensation allows 
for medical treatment and costs of burial. C^sh benefit, as envisaged 
by a preliminary note, will be granted up to a maximum basic wage of 500 
florins. For the initial period a guarantee fund will be established for 
the purpose of covering risks. Failure to declare an accident will be 
considered a penal offence. {From Industrial and Labour Information^'* 
Geneva^ June 10^ 1929.) 
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Current Periodicals 

Summary of titles and contents of special articles 

THE LABOUR MAGAZINE-VOL. VllI, NO. 2JUNE1929. (The Trades Union Congress 

and the Labour Party, London.) 

Special Articles : (1) The Second Labour Government, by Gartv.” pp. 51-54. 

(2) General Election Jaunts of a Journalist, by R. B. Suihers, pp. 55-57. 

(3) Peers in Politics, by Lord Thomson, pp. 58 and 59. 

(4) Fighting Communism Without Gloves, by Wm. Stephen Sanders, M.P. pp. 60 and 61, 

(5) The Womens Victory, by Barbara Ayrton Gould, pp. 62 and 63. 

(6) Lord Rosebery : The Last of the Victorian Liberals, by Lieut.•^Commander the Honourable 
J, M. Kenworthy, R.N., M.P. pp. 64 and 65. 

(7) London's Labour Majority, by Herbert Morrison, M.P, {Secretary to the London Labour 
Party), pp. 66-68. 

(8) The Co-operative Congress, by James Haslam. pp. 69-71. 

(9) The Belgian Elections, May 26 , 192 ^, by Emile Vandervelde (Brussels), pp. 78 and 79. 

(10) 7 he General Election in Denmark, by Alsing Anderson (Party Secretary), pp. 80 and 81. 

(11) The Gold Tooth : A Study of American Letters, by R. M. Fox. pp. 83-85. 

(12) Is American Prosperity Real ? by Mark Starr, pp. 86-88. 

Routine Matter .— ^As in previous issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE-VOL. XI, NO. 126, JUNE 1929. (Industrial Welfare Society, 

London.) 

Special Articles: (1) /In Experiment in Training Foremen .— Opportunity for self-government; 
difficulties to be overcome ; defects of a course ; manual of instruction ; details of the booklet; 
A specimen chapter ; industrial science courses; foremen’s attitude to conferences ; results of the 
scheme; finding future foremen, pp. 185-189. 

(2) Problems of Industrial Nursing, pp. 193 and 194. 

(3) A Foreman s Views on Accident Prevention, pp. 195 and 196. 

(4) Introducing the Team Spirit. —Officials from ranks; jubilee gift to employees; landmark in 
industrial history; co-opciative convalescent home ; large scale group insurance ; pension scheme ; 
rewards for bravery; prosperity sharing; relations with workpeople; a personnel problem; 
introducing machinery, pp. 199-202. 

(5) Mobilising Foremen s Co-operation. —Foremen’s conferences; avoiding transit delays; cost 
of foremanship ; efficiency rate reckoning, pp. 203-205. 

(6) Training the Key men of Industry .— Changing foremen’s job ; a flying squad, pp. 205 and 206. 

(7) Monotony and Output. —Printers and tuberculosis, pp. 2^7-209. 

Routine Matter .— ^As in previous issues. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XIX, NO. 6, JUNE 1929. (International 

Labour Office, Geneva.) 

Special Articles : (I) The International Regulation of Hours of Work of Salaried Employees, by 
Dr.R. Fuhs(Chief of Section, International Labour Office ).— Origin of the movement for international 
regulation of the question ; existing law and practice—the scope of national regulations, the limits 
and distribution of normal hours of work, exceptional extension of the general or special normal hours 
of work, enforcement of the regulations ; international regulations connected with the question ; 
the possibilities of international regulation, pp. 769-796. 

(2) The Reform^ of Social Insurance in Austria, by Dr. Max Lederer (Former Chief of Section in 
the Ministry of Social Administration, Vienna ).— ^Historical survey; employees’insurance — scope 
of the Act, risks and benefits, sicknep insurance, accident insurance, pensions insurance, finance, 
organisation, relations to other provident institutions, transitional provisions, statistics; workers’ 
insurance-scope of the Act, wage classes, sickness insurance, accident insurance, old-age 
and invalidity insurance, finance, organisation, transitional previsions, date of coming into force ; 
agricultural workers’ insurance—scope of the Act, wage classes, sickness insurance, accident 
insurance, old-age and invalidity insurance, finance, organisation, date of coming into force; 
conclusion, pp. 797-828. 

(3) The Problem of Rural Settlement in Spain, by 0. Gorni (Agricultural Service, International 
Labour Q^^cc).—Historical survey; attempts at rural settlement ; the distribution of land and 
systems of farming ; methods and problems of rural settlement; state action ; the redemption of 
long-term leases ; the voluntary break-up of estate s; problems of tenant-farming and share farming, 
pp. 829-858. 

(4) The Regulation of Child Employment in Non^indusirial Occiipa/ions.**-Scope of legislation ; 
age limits; school attendance ; conditions attaching to employment ; restrictions upon hours ; 
night work; enforcement, pp. 859*>868. 
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(5) Conditions of Agricultural Workers in Spain ,—Classification of farms and workers ; the village 
system; wages, food, and methods of engagement, pp. 868-871. 

Routine Matter .—^As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR REVIEW--VOL. XXVUI, NO. 1, JANUARY 1929. (U. S. Depart^ 

meat of Labour, Washington.) 

Special Articles ; (1) Relative Cost of Material and Labour in Building Construction .—^Relative 
cost of material and labour in new buildings; relative material and labour costs in each item of 
building ; how the building dollar goes. pp. 1-8. 

(2) '"High Wages" in Colonial America .—^Scarcity of labour; control of workers—wage 
legislation ; indefinite craft lines ; contemporary data on prices, pp. 8-13. 

(3) Stability of Employment in the Mens Clothing Industry .—Results of the study, pp. 13-16. 

(4) Legal Restrictions on Hours of Labour of Men in the United States .—Hours of labour of men— 
public works, private employment, pp. 16-25. 

(5) Beneficial Activities of American Trade-Unions .—General welfare activities; recreation and 
sports ; business enterprises; housing; general industrial questions, pp. 26-32. 

(6) German Metal Workers' Federation, by Fritz Kummer (Stuttgart, Germany ).—Contributions 
and relief ; education of officers and members ; congress of the federation, pp. 32-38. 

(7) A Comparison of Labour Turnover Among Men and Women in Two Large Chicago Companies, 
by Thomas Wesley Rogers (Drake University), pp. 39-41. 

(8) Working Conditions of Journalists in Various Countries .—Organization ; settlement of disputes ; 
working hours ; vacations and sick leave ; regulation of dismissal, pp. 45-48. 

(9) Accidents in the Construction Industry, by Ethelbert Stewart (United States Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics ).—Premium cost of hazard ; need of safety standards in demolition and excavation 
work ; safety regulation by legislation, pp. 63-68. 

(\0) Metal Workers' DLpute and Compulsory Arbitration in Germany, by Peter A. Speek, 

pp. 116-120. 

(11) Movement of Population in Western and Northern Europe .—Birth rates ; measurement of 
fertility; net reproduction rates ; pp. 121-127. 

(12) Wages and Hours of Labour in the Men's Clothing Industry, 1928. pp. 128-134. 

(13) Wages and Working Conditions in Shanghai Leather Trade. —^Tanneries—labour force, 
unionism and industrial relations, wages; shocmaking and leather manufacture, pp. 138-140. 

Routine Matter .—^As in previous issues. 

THE LABOUR GAZETTE~VOL. XXIX, NO. 5, MAY 1929. (The Department of 

Labour, Canada.) 

Special Articles ; (1) Women's Minimum Wages in Quebec : Orders governing Boot and Shoe and 
Leather Trades. pp. 489 and 490. 

(2) Workmen's Compensation for Dominion Government Employees in 1927-28. pp. 490 and 491. 

(3) Report of Commission on Workmen's Compensation in Saskatchewan, pp. 491-494. 

(4) Workmen's Compensation in Nova Scotia in 1928. pp. 494 and 495. 

(5) Farm Labour in Ontario. —Wages, pp. 495 and 496. 

(6) Constitutional Validity of Dominion Legislation Respecting Combines ; Combines Investigation 
Act and Section 498of Criminal Code declared intra vires by Supreme Court of Canada.—Combines 
Investigation Act; Criminal Code, section 498; former combines legislation, pp. 477-499. 

(7) Old Age Pensions in Canada : Statistics for British Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan 
for First Quarter of 1929. pp. 499 and 500. 

(8) Old Age Pensions in Nova Scotia. -Interim Report of Proviricial Commission of Inquiry ,— 
Development of legislation ; procedure in inquiry ; aged population in Nova Scotia ; estimated cost 
of pensions ; employment and savings of aged j^rsons; pensions and poor relief ; administration ; 
possible source of revenue ; share of municipalities ; position of Eastern Provinces, pp. 501-503. 

(9) “ Industrial Relations Problems in Small P/an/s.”—Various types of plans ; plans not suitable 
for small plants ; cost of existing plans ; reasons for spread of movement, pp. 508 and 509. 

Routine Matter .—^As in previous issues. 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, the changes in rates of wages reported to have come 
into operation during May resulted in a reduction of about £8700 in 
the weekly full-time wages of 95,000 workpeople, and in an increase of 
£4130 in those of 81,000 workpeople. 

There were reductions, under Trade Board Orders, affecting piece¬ 
workers in the boot and shoe repairing trade and piece-workers and certain 
classes of time-workers in the brush and broom making trade. Other 
bodies of workpeople affected by reductions included chain makers, 
coopers and building trade operatives at Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

The largest bodies of workpeople w^hose wages were increased were 
coal miners in the Cannock Chase district, and steel workers in various 
districts. In the case of the former there was an Increase equivalent to 
about 3?, per cent, on current rates. Workpeople employed in steel 
melting shops in England and Scotland had their wages increased by 
about 1 or l *i per cent, on current rates, and there was an increase of about 
I per cent, on current rates in the wages of steel millmen. The increases 
for steel workers did not affect certain classes of lower-paid men who had 
been exempt from the effects of recent reductions. Other workpeople 
whose wages were increased included workpeople employed at certain 
collieries in Warwickshire, and blastfurnace workers in Cumberland and 
in Lincolnshire, (from '^Ministry of Labour Gazette,'' London, June 
1929) 

He )|C « He 9|c 

At Ist June the average level of retail prices of all the commodities taken 
into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items) 
was approximately 60 per cent, above that of July 1914, as compared with 
61 per cent, a month ago and 65 per cent, a year ago. For food alone the 
corresponding figures were 47, 49 and 56. The fall since a month ago 
is due to reductions in the prices of several articles of food, especially 
potatoes, butter and bacon. {From ^"Ministry of Labour Gazette," London, 
June 1929) 

He 

The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported 
to the Ministry of Labour as beginning in May, was 32. In addition, 17 
disputes which began before May were still in progress at the beginning 
of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all disputes in 
May (including workpeople thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties to the disputes) 
was about 17,200, and the aggregate duration of all disputes during May 
was about 218,000 working days. These figures compare with totals 
bf 23,100 workpeople involved and 159,000 working days lost in the 
previous month, and with 21,500 workpeople involved and 114,000 days 
lost in May 1928, {From "Ministry of Labour Gazette" London, June 
1929) 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND THE COUNTS 
(OR NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 




Month of May 

Two months ended May 

Count or 

Number 







1927 

! 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 




Pounds 

(000) 1 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Not. 1 to 10 

• • »• • • 

6*054 j 

715 

2,377 

12.082 

3,902 

7,862 

N<M.n to20 

• • w • • 

18,446 ! 

5,784 

9,426 

37,250 

17.729 

24,670 

Nos. 21 to 30 

• • •• • • 

16.185 ' 

6,320 

9.776 

32,064 

18,253 

24395 

Nob,3l to 40 

• • •> • • 

2.090 

1.428 

i 

2.219 

3,917 

3.622 

1 

5,297 

Above 40 

• • •• • • 

986 i 

425 1 

1 

780 

1,958 

1.231 

1.711 

Waste* etc. 

• • •» • • 

1 117 ' 

1 

1 

• • 1 

19 

*209 

92 

lil 


Total •. 

43,878 

1 

14,672 ! 

1 

24.597 

87,480 

44,829 1 

i 

64,046 


BOMBAY CITY 


Pounds 

(000) 

! (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 .. ,f 

5.337 

j 102 

1,709 

10,633 

2,620 

6,434 

Nos. 11 to 20 .« •• • • 

12,544 

I 380 

3,233 

25,223. 

6,725 

12,604 

Nos. 21 to 30 .. M 

10,100 

350 

3,056 

19,989 

6336 

10.774 

Nos. 31 to 40 .. >• •• 

906 

72 

543 

1,663 

997 

1,991 

Above 40 •. M . • 

470; 

j 

28 

242 

956 I 

417 

716 

Waste, etc. .. „ ..| 

' 1 

117 

i 


19 

209 I 

92 

1 

111 

Total .. 

29.474 

932 

8.802 

1 

58,673 j 

17,187 

32,630 


AHMEDABAD 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 .. 

185 

\p 

217 

379 

375 

472 

Nos. 11 to 20 .. ,» •. 

3,213 

3.031 

3,502 

6,596 

5,965 

6,566 

Nos. 21 to 30 .. „ .. 

4.938 

4.670 

5,025 

9,653 

9,499 

10340 

Nos. 31 to 40 .. ** .. 

850 

1,039 

U78 

1,612 

1,939 

2,515 

Above 40 .. „ .. 

376 

277 

429 

716 

566 

780 

Waste, etc. .. „ .. 

*• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total .. 

9,562 

9,200 

10,451 

18,956 

18,364 

20,573 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTKm 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 

BOMBAY RESIDENCY 




Month ol May 

Two months ended May 

Description 


1927. 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Grey & bleached piecegoods — 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(OoO) 

(too) 

Khadi 

w 

1,727 

221 

401 

2,701 

942 

1,148 

Chudders 


1,588 

580 

469 

2,804 

1,413 

1,736 

Dhotis 

19 • • 

8,402 

4,758 

7,755 

15,769 

11,347 

15,918 

Drills and jeans 

t9 • • 

1,295 

205 

614 

2,646 

1,502 

2,230 

Cambrics and lawns 

•f • • 

33 

39 

40 

61 

108 

79 

Printers 

19 • • 

• 153 

147 

77 

361 

365 

226 

Shirtings and long cloth 

99 • • 

10,973 

2,688 

5,107 

20,990 

9,660 

13,404 

r. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

tf • • 

1,410 

457 

703 

3,037 

1,611 

1,812 

Tent cloth 

*• • • 

86 

5 

13 

180 

71 

41 

Other sorts 

M .. 

504 

183 

4L>8 

1,051 

681 

1 

1,029 

Ibtal 


: 26,171 

9,283 

1 15,767 

49,600 

27,100 

37,623 

Coloured piecegoods 

It • • 

1 

10,030 

2,757 

5,236 

20,244 

9,921 

13,802 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

tt • • 

241 

41 

132 

433 

271 

467 

Hosiery 

• f 

37 

47 

45 

o5 

95 

97 

Miscellaneous 

»* • • 

281 

55 

70 

566 

276 

242 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

4 

•f • « 

418 

151 

160 

736 

532 

386 

Grand Total . . 

1 

37,178 

12,334 

21,410 

71,644 

38,195 

52,617 


BOMBAY CITY 


Grey & bleached piecegoods—Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 


854 

70 

223 

1,697 

619 

868 

Chudders 


1,144 

142 

267 

1,S88 

637 

949 

Dhotis 


2,886 

194 

1,422 

5,324 

2.106 

4,t;20 

Drills and jeans 

•# • • 

1,221 

% 


2,515 

1,^77 

2,036 

(Cambrics and lawns 

1* • • 

13 


21 

26 

27 

44 

Printers 

»* • • 

• • 

448 

.. 

.. 


1 

Shirtings and long cloth 
r. cloth, domestics, and 

It • • 

8,013 

2,277 

15,977 

4,579 

7,667 

sheetings 

»» • • 

1,109 

103 

338 

2,474 

815 

1,078 

Tent cloth 

t» • • 

80 

1 

5 

166 

64 

24 

Other sorts 

II • • 

„ 256 

10 

147 

565 

281 

460 

Total 

11 • • 

15,576 

1,064 

5,219 

30,732 

10,405 

17,147 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods. 

tf • • 

6,770 

567 

1,%8 

13,517 

4,688 

6,975 

odierthan piecegoods 

ft • • 

239 

12 

120 

428 

223 

425 

Hosiery 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

tf • • 

11 

2 

5 

19 

10 

13 

If * • 

237 

4 

45 

452 

126 

160 

silk or wool 

tf • • 

214 

13 

46 

399 

190 

137 

Grand Total .. 

23,047 

“ 1,662 

7.403 

45,547 

15,642 

24.857 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED-contd. 

AHMEDABAD 


Description 


Month of May 

Two months ended May 

_ 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Grey & bleached piecegoods—Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

- .. 

8 

30 

41 

23 

60 

65 

Chudders 

•> • • 

310 

378 

294 

569 

668 

598 

Dhotis 

•• • • 

4.174 

3.590 

5.039 

8,113 

7.445 

9.446 

Drills and jeans 

(• • • 

32 

10 

45 

61 

21 

89 

Gimbrics and lawns 

•> • • 


31 

18 

30 

71 

34 

Printers 

f# • • 


68 

9 

169 

171 

72 

Shirtings and long cloth 

■f • • 

1.847 

1.609 

2.299 

3.423 

3,359 

4J596 

T. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 


217 

233 

216 

387 

495 

417 

Tent cloth 

•• • • 

1 

.. 

1 

2 

.. 

1 

Other sorts 

f* • • 

! 149 1 

Ill 

157 

306 

243 

360 

ToUl 

•9 • • 

! 

' 6.809 ' 

' 1 

6.060 

|_ 

8.119 

r 

1 13.083 

1 

12.533 

15,678 

G>loured piecegoods 

t» • • 

j 2.118 

1 1.516 

1 2.206 

4,530 

3.657 

4,568 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 

*» • • 

1 

1 

1 2 

2 

i 

! 3 

4 

2 

14 

Hosiery 

M • • 

26 

45 

1 40 

1 

46 

86 

85 

Miscellaneous 

ff • • 

44 

49 

25 

112 

147 

81 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 

tl • • 

199 

134 

113 

329 1 

336 

248 

Grand Total .. 

9,198 

7.806 

1 10.506 

18.104 

16.761 

20,674 
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RETAIL PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FOOD IN MAY ARD JIINE 1929* 

ITie figures Jn italics are index nun'bers of prices talcing July 1914 prices as 1€0 in eadi case 



kmkxNof^Jm 






*Tbe sources of the price—quotstions used in this table are the Monthly Returns of Average Retail Prices Current supplied by the Director of Agriculture, Poona. 

(1) The Bombay price quotations for rice and wheat since June 1928 are for' Mandla'and ‘ Pissi Sarbatti * varieties instead of for* Rangoon small mill ’and* PissiSeoni ’respectively. 
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WORKING CXASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 
BY GROUFS 
Prices in July 1914 >= 100 


Months 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Cereals 

and 

pulses 

Other 
articles 
oi {ood 

All food 

Fuel and 
lighting 

idling 

House* 

rent 

Cost of 
living 

1926 

July .. 



134 

145 

135 

187 

155 

164 

160 

172 

157 

August 

.. 


135 

141 

136 

181 

153 

164 

160 

172 

155 

September 

.. 


135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 

.. 


135 

150 

136 

180 

153 

164 

159 

172 

155 

November 



133 

152 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172- 

154 

December 



134 

155 

136 

134 

154 

166 

148 

172 

136 

1927 

Jsnuary 

,, 


134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

156 

February 

.. 


134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March 

.. 


134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April . • 

.. 


133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

172 

153 

May .. 

• • 


133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

172 

152 

June .. 



134 

156 

136 

177 

151 

166 

147 

172 

134 

July .. 



13b 

153 

138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

August 

.. 


136 

157 

138 

184 

155 

166 

152 

172 

157 

September 



132 

151 

134 

180 

151 

166 

163 

172 

154 

October 

.. 


127 

151 

129 

180 

148 

156 

163 

172 

151 

November 

• • 


125 

151 

127 

180 

147 

156 

157 

172 

150 

December 

.. 


129 

155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 

172 

151 

1928 

January 

,. 


132 

160 

135 

180 

151 

156 

152 

172 

154 

February 

•• 


127 

1 

152 

129 

174 

1-16 

144 

153 

172 

148 

March 

.. 


123 

146 

126 

171 

142 

144 

151 

172 

145 

April 

•• 


121 

147 

124 

168 

140 

145 

153 

172 

144 

May .. 

•• 


123 

153 

126 

175 

144 

145 

155 

172 

147 

June .. 

•• 


122 

142 

124 

172 

142 

158 

156 

172 

146 

July .. 

•• 


120 

144 

123 

177 

143 

158 

158 

172 

147 

August 



119 

144 

121 

176 

142 

158 

159 

172 

146 

September 



120 

143 

122 

174 

141 

151 

157 

172 

145 

October 

• • 


121 

155 

124 

174 

142 

144 

156 

172 

146 

November 

• • 


122 

157 ^ 

125 

174 

144 

143 

158 

172 

147 

December 



125 

156 

126 

173 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

1929 

January 

.. 


127 

163 

130 

173 

146 

148 

160 

172 

149 

February 

•• 


126 

162 

130 

173 

146 

143 

160 

172 

(0)148 

March 



129 

166 

132 

169 

146 

143 

159 

172 

149 

April .. 



127 

161 

131 

169 

145 

143 

160 

172 

146 

May .. 



125 

162 

128 

168 

143 

143 

160 

172 

147 

June •» 



123 

163 

127 

172 

144 

143 

159 

172 

147 

July .. 

•• 


123 

161 

127 

175 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 


(«) Revusd fisun- 
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The Month in Brief 

BOMBAY MDX STRIKE 

Although the general strike in the Bombay Textile Mills has not been 
called of! by the Girni Kamgar Union, it has practically ended, for the 
men are returning to work in increasing numbers. At the time of going 
to Press, nearly 120,000 men are working in the mills, out of a normal 
complement of about 150,000. 

The report of the Court of Enquiry has been submitted to Government 
and will be published shortly. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

In the textile industry, except in Bombay City where the strike affecting 
64 mills was in progress, the supply of labour was equal to the demand 
during the month of July 1929. The average absenteeism was 3'45 
per cent, for Ahmedabad, 1 *50 per cent, for Viramgaum, 13*70 per cent, 
for Sholapur and 6*84 per cent, for Broach. 

In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of both skilled 
and unskilled labour was adequate. Absenteeism was 12*38 per cent, in 
the engineering workshops, 5 per cent, in the Marine Lines Reclamation 
of the Development Directorate, 9 *62 per cent, in the Bombay Port Trust 
Docks and 7*26 per cent, in the Chief Engineers Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust, In the engineering workshops of the Karachi 
Pori Trust the percentage absenteeism was 6*50. 

WORKING CLASS COST OF UVING INDEX NUMBER 
In August 1929, the Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Number was 149, as against 148 in the preceding month. The Index 
Number for food articles only was 146. 

INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

The Wholesale Prices Index Number in Bombay for July 1929 
was 145, 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

There were twelve industrial disputes in the month of July 1929. 
The number of workpeople involved was 127,181 and the number of 
working days lost 1,532,3^. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

During July 1929, the visible balance of trade, including securities^ 
in favour of India amounted to Rs. 456 lakhs. 
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The Cost of Living Index for August 1929 

A RISE OF ONE POINT 

laereueovwJuly 1914 .. f ” • gpercwt. 

I Food only •. ..46 percent. 

In August 1929,* the average level of retail prices for all the commodities 
taken into account in the statistics of a cost of living index for the working 
classes in Bombay City was I point higher than in the previous month. 
Taking 100 to represent the level in July 1914, the general index number 
was 148 in July and 149 in August 1929, The general index is thus 
44 points below the high-water mark (193) reached in October 1920 and 
2 points higher than the twelve-monthly average for the year 1928. 

As compared with July 1929, the index number for all food articles 
advanced by 1 point to 146. The index number for Cereals recorded a 
rise of 2 points owing to an increase in all the cereals except rice which 
was stationary at 120. Gram and turdal rose by 10 and 6 points respectively. 
The index number for all food grains stood at 129 as compared with 127 
in the previous month. Among other food articles, tea, ghee and cocoanut 
oil advanced by 3, 7 and 4 points respectively but salt and potatoes, 
declined by 4 and 14 points respectively. There was a fall of 8 points 
in mutton but the price of beef was stationary at 158. The price of the 
remaining articles was practically stationary during the month under 
review. The index number for the “ other food group stood at 175. 

The “fuel and lighting” index number remained stationary at 143. 
TTie index number for the “ Clothing ” group was 160, the same as in 
the previous month. 


All items : Percentage increase over July 1914 


— 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Januaiy .. 

73 

56 

59 

57 

55 

56 

54 

49 

February ,. 

63 

55 

56 

57 

54 

55 

48 

48t 

March 

65 

54 

54 

59 

55 

55 

45 

49 

April 

May 

62 

56 

50 

58 

53 

53 

44 

48 

63 

53 

50 

56 

53 

52 

47 

47 

June 

63 

52 

53 

54 

55 

54 

46 

47 

July 

65 

53 

57 

57 ! 

57 

56 

47 1 

48 

August .. 

64 

54 

61 

52 i 

55 

57 

46 

49 

September . 

65 

54 

61 

51 

55 

54 

45 


October ,. 

62 

52 

61 

53 

55 

51 

46 


November , 

60 

53 

61 

53 i 

54 

50 

47 


December.. 

61 

57 

60 

55 

56 

51 

48 


Yearly 
average .. 

64 

54 

57 

55 

55 

54 

47 ! 

1 



The articles included in the index are cereals, pulses, other articles of 
food, fuel and lighting, clothing and house-rent. The articles have been 
given the relative importance which each bears to the total all-India 
aggregate expenditure. No allowance is made for any change in the 
standard of livii^ since July 1914. 

* The prices on which the index is based eie those collected between July 16 end August 15. 
t Revised figure. 
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Annual 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

(Mass 

Uniu) 

Price per Unit of Quantity 

Price X Mass Unit 

Articles 

Unit of 
quantity 

July 

1914 


August 

1929 

July 

1914 


August 

1929 

Rice «.• 

Maund 

70 

ks. 

5*594 

Hs. 

6*729 

Rs. 

6*729 

Rs. 

391*58 

Rs. 

471*03 

Rs. 

471*03 

Wheat 


21 

5*594 

7*141 

7*484 

117*47 

149*96 

157*16 

JoVfWl • • • a 

Bajri 

9* 

11 

4*354 

5*469 

5*557 

47*89 

60*16 

61*13 

99 

6 

4*313 

6*125 

6*547 

25*88 

36*75 

39*28 

Total~-Cereali .. 






582*82 

717*90 

728*60 

Indtx Numben-’CertaU «. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100 

123 

125 

PuUes— 

Gram .. • • 

Maund 

10 

4*302 

7*271 

7*714 

43*02 

72*71 

77*14 

Turdal 

•• 

3 

5*844 

8*250 

8*583 

17*53 

24*75 

25*75 

Total—PuUes .. 






60*55 

97*46 

102*89 

Index Numberr^Fultei .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100 

161 

no 

Other jovd ariic/ei— 

Sugar (rehned) •. •. 

Maund 

2 

7*620 

10*714 

10*714 

15*24 

21*43 

21*43 

Raw Sugar (Gul) .. 


7 

8*557 

13*693 

13*693 

59*90 

95*85 

95*85 

Tea •• •, 

99 

X 

40*000 

76*068 

77*349 

1*00 

1*90 

1*93 

Salt •. .. 


5*" 

2*130 

3*240 

3*146 

10*65 

16*20 

15*73 

beef • • • • 

Seer 

28 

0*323 

0*510 

0*510 

9*04 

14*28 

14*28 

Mutton .. .. 


33 

0*417 

0*740 

0*703 

13*76 

24*42 

23*20 

Milk 

Maund 

14 

9*198 

17*583 

17*583 

128*77 

246*16 

246*16 

Ghee • • •« 


4 

50*792 

92*859 

96*427 

76*19 

139*29 

144*64 

Potatoes .. •. 


ir 

4*479 

7*740 

7*141 

49*27 

85*14 

78*55 

Omons .. ., 


3 

1*552 

3*573 

3*573 

4*66 

10*72 

10*72 

CocoanulOii .. •. 

•• 


25*396 

25*594 

26*786 

12*70 

12*80 

13*39 

Total—Other food articles 






381*18 

668*19 

665*88 

Index Nuadten'-Other load 

ardcla 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

100 

775 

175 

Total—^All food articles 






1,024*55 

1,483*55 

1.497*37 

index Numbenr—All food artideM 

•• 

i 

•• 

*] 

•• 

100 

145 

146 

Fuel and Udituttr- 
Keroaeneoil •. 

Case 

5 

4*375 

6*594 

6*594 

21*88 

32*97 

32*97 

Firewood ,, ,, 

Maund 

48 

1 

0*792 

1*099 

1*099 

38*02 

52 75 

52*75 

Coal .. 

99 

0^542 

0*651 

0*646 

0*54 

0*65 

0*65 

Total'~'Fuel and laghung •. 
index Flumbers-^Fuel and lidding . 

•• 

,, 

** 

•• 

•• 

60*44 

100 

86*37 

143 

86*37 

143 

Clothings 

Chudders .. , • 

Lb. 

27 

0*594 

0*938 

0*938 

16*04 

25*33 

25*33 

Shirtings .. •. 


25 

0*641 

1*026 

1*026 

16*03 

25*65 

25*65 

T. Cloths .. 

•• 

36 

0*583 

0*938 

0*938 

20*99 

33*77 

33*77 

Total-HClotlung .. 






53*06 

84*75 

84*75 

Index Numbenr^lothing 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 

• 

iOO 

160 

160 

House-rant 

Per 

month. 

10 

11*302 

19*440 

19*440 

113*02 

194*40 

194*40 

Index Nimben^Hoiae^ent 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100 

172 

172 

Grand Totsd .. 




T. 

,, 

US107 

1.840*07 

1.882*88 

Coat ol living Index Mnmbera* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 

•• 

100 

148 

140 


MO R 14— la 
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The following table shows the price levels of articles of food in July 
and August 1929 as compared with the price level for July 1914, which is 
taken as 100. The levels are calculated from the prices of articles 
per standard (or railway) maund or seer:— 






Increase 




1 Increase 





(+) or 




! (+) or 





decrease 




decrease 





(~) of. 




1 M of 

Articles 

July 

1914 

July 

1929 

Aug. 

1929 

points in 
Aug. 
1929 

Articles 

July 

1914 

July 

1929 

4 'points in 





over or 




1 over or 





below 




j below 





July 




' July 





1929 




1 1929 

Rice 

100 

120 

120 1 


Salt .. 

: 100 

j 152 

148 ' ~ 4 

Wheat .. 

100 

128 

134 I 

+ 6 

Beef .. .. 

100 

; 158 

158 .... 

Jowari .. 

100 

126 

128 1 

d” 2 

Mutton .. 

100 

177 1 

169 -- 8 

Bajri .. 

100 

142 

152 ! 

-flO 

Milk .. .. 

100; 

191 

191 .... 

Gram .. 

100 

169 

179 ; 

+ 10 

Ghee 

100 : 

183 

190 4- 7 

Turdal ., 

100 

141 

! 147 1 

+ 6 

Potatoes .. 

100: 

173 

159 -14 

Sugar (refined). 

100 

141 

141 1 

Onions ., 

100 

230 

230 .... 

Raw sugar (gul). 

100 

160 

160 i 


G)Coanut oil .. 

100 j 

101 1 

105 -f 4 

Tea 

100 

190 

193 1 

+ 3 

All food articles 


j 



j 


i 

! 


(weighted 

average).. 

100 i 

! 

145 j 

146 +1 


The amount purchasable per rupee was less than the amount purchasable 
in July 1914 by the following percentage differences :— 

Rice 17, Wheat 25, Jowari 22, Bajri 34, Gram 44, Turdal 32, Sugar 
(refined) 29, Raw Sugar (gul) 37, Tea 48, Salt 32, Beef 37, Mutton 41, 
Milk 48, Ghee 47, Potatoes 37, Onions 57 and Cocoanut Oil 5. 

The purchasing power of the rupee being taken as 16 annas in July 1914, 
its purchasing power in the month under review was 10 annas and 
9 pies for all items and 11 annas for food articles only. 


Logarithmic Chari showing cost of living in Bombay {July 1914 ~ 100) 
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Comparison with the Cost of Living in Other 
Countries 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative levels of the cost of living Index Nos. in Bombay 
and certoin other world centres from the middle of 1924. The diagram is on the logarithmic scale. 
In considering the position and movements of the curves allowance has to be made for depreciation 
of cirrencv. 



The following are the sources of the Index Nos.: (1) India—Labour Office, Bombay, 
(2) The United Kingdom—Ministry of Labour Gazette, (3) New Zealand—Census and Statistics 
Office, Wellington (by cable), (4) South Africa—Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, 
(5) The U. S.A.—^Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, (6) Canada—TheLalx>ur 
G^ette, published by ibc Department of Labour, Canada, (7) Australia—^Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics published by the League of Nations, (8) Belgium— The Revue du Travail, (9) All other 
countries-^rom the Ministry of Labour Gazette, United Kingdom. In the case of Italy the 
Index No. is for Milan. Tbe India figure is for Bombay only. 

In all cases the Index Number is for working classes only. The actual Index Numbers for twelve 
world centres will be found among the tables at the end of the volume. The centres for which 
figures are published are India (^mbay), the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, France (Pari8)and the United States of America. 
The Labour Office also maintains a register wherein the Index Numbers for all countries for which 
figures are available are recorded. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 

1. WHOLESALE PRICES IN BOMBAY * 

Increase over July 1914 .. 45 per cent. 

In July 1929, the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay was 145 
as against 143 in the previous month. As compared with June 1929, 
there was a rise of 5 points in the food group and of 1 point in the 
non-food group. The general index was 118 points below the highest peak 
(263) reached in August 1918 and 1 point lower than the twelve-monthly 
average for the year 1928. 

As compared with the previous month, the index number for foodgralns 
advanced by 6 points to 150 due to a rise of 5 points in Cereals and of 
8 points in Pulses. There was a rise in the prices of all cereals except 
rice, wheat having gone up by 8 points, jowarl by 3 points, barley by 
7 points and bajri by 10 points. Gram rose by 15 points but turdal was 
stationary at 131. 

The index number for the “ Sugar *’ group remained stationary at 
140. The index number for the “ Other food group advanced by 
4 points to 171 due to a rise of 12 points in turmeric. 

Under the non-food group. Oilseeds and Hides and skins advanced 
by 12 and 18 points respectively ; Raw cotton, Other textiles. Other raw 
and manufactured articles and Metals registered a decrease of 4, 17, 1 and 
3 points respectively; while the index number for cotton manufactures 
remained the same. The index number for the non-food group stood 

at 142. 

The sub-joined table compares July 1929 prices with those of the 
preceding month and the corresponding month last year. 



Wholesale Market Prices in Bombay t 

100 - 

Average of I92i 

9_ 



Groups 

No. of 

items 

4- or— % 
compared 
with June 
1929 

+ or- % 
compared 
with July 
1928 

Groups 

July Oct. Jan. Apr. 
192819281929,1929 

i 

June 

1929 

July 

1929 

1. 

Cereals 

7 

+ 3 

+ 17 

1. Cereals 

96 

109 

112 

105 

108 

112 

2. 

Pulses 

2 

+ 6 

+ 14 

2. Pulses 

93 

107 

107 

103 

99 

105 

3. 

Sugar 

3 

.... 

+ 9 

3. Sugar 

97 

111 

98 

98 

105 

105 

4. 

Other food .. 

3 

+ 2 

-13 

4. Other food .. 

no 

no 

101 

90 

94 

% 


Allfood .. 

ns 

1+ 3 

7+ 

All food .. 

99 

i09 

T07 

100 

j03 

l06 

5. 

Oilseeds 

4 

+ 9 

+ 12 

5. Oilseeds 

101 

103 

105 

101 

104 

113 

6, 

Raw cotton .. 

5 

-3 

-25 

6. Raw cotton .. 

107 

96 

89 

87 

82 

80 

7. 

Cotton manu« 
factures 

6 


-2 

7. Cotton manu¬ 
factures 

103 

102 

1 

102' 101 

101 

101 

8. 

Other textiles . 

2 

-i4 

—16 

8. Other textiles. 

99 

96 

96 

98 

97 

83 

9. 

Hides and skins 

3 

+13 

+ 8 

9. Hides & skins. 

95 

104 

106 

101 

91 

103 

10. 

Metals 

5 

— 2 

— 1 

10. Metals 

101 

101 

101 

101 

roi 

99 

11. 

Other raw andj 
manufactured! 
articles .. I 

4 

j 

- 1 

- 5 

11. Other raw and 
manufactured 
articles 

101 

100 

97 

99 

97 

96 


All non-food ..| 

"'29 

I+X 


All non-food .. 

]02 

iOl 

loo 


97 

"97 

General Index No. 

44 

+1 

- 1 

General Index No. 

101 

103 

101 

99 

98 

99 


• Actual pricM will be found on pasros 1238>I239. t WholcMle pricea in Karachi will be found on pagea I240«-I24l. 
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The following table is intended to show the annual movements ii 
food, non-food and general wholesale prices:^— 

Ju^ 1914 => 100 



— 


Food Index 
No. 

Non-food 
Index No. 

General 

IndaNo* 

Twelve-monthly average for 1918 • • 

171 

275 

239 


ts 

1919 .. 

202 

234 

223 

St 

St 

1920 .. 

206 

219 

216 

v» 

St 

1921 .. 

193 

201 

196 

r» 

ss 

1922 .. 

186 

187 

187 

St 

ss 

1923 .. 

179 

182 

181 

St 

ts 

1924 

173 

188 

182 

•s 

s * 

1925 .. 

155 

167 

163 

St 

ss 

1926 .. 

145 

152 

149 

St 

ts 

1927 .. 

143 

148 

147 

ts 

St 

1928 .. 

144 

146 

146 

Seven-monthly 

ss 

1929 

149 1 

144 

145 


The diagram below shows the course of the changes in the Inde) 
Numbers for Foods, Non-foods and all articles in the Bombay wholesah 
market from September 1921. 

___ Wholualc Price Index Numbers, Bombay 

I Iggi 1*^83 laJi 1^^ ““ JW5 ~ »37 ID/rt 1029 I 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 

The diagram on this page shows the comparative movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay and Calcutta. The index 
numbers for Calcutta are prepared by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence under the Government of India. 

The items included in the indices are 44 for Bombay and 71 for Calcutta. 
The groups included in the Calcutta index but excluded from that for 
Bombay are tea (3 items), oil (2 items), jute-raw (3 items), jute manufactures 
(4 items) and building materials (1 item). There are no groups 
included in the Bombay list but excluded from the Calcutta list. But the 
details of the different commodities differ. The method of constructing 
the index is the same in each case—the unweighted arithmetic average 
being used and certain important commodities being indirectly weighted 
by securing quotations for more than one grade of such commodities. 
The diagram shows that the correlation between the two indices is direct 
but not perfect, i.e., the changes in the two curves are in the same direction 
but not to the same extent. The increase in prices over July 1914 was 
definitely lower in Calcutta than in Bombay though there was a tendency 
for the divergence to diminish in degree, and at the end of 1925 and 
in the beginning of 1926 and the middle of 1927 the two curves 
temporarily crossed. Prices in Bombay were lower than those in 
Calcutta between June 1927 and May 1928 and in July 1928. 


The diagram is on an arithmetic and not a logarithmic scale 
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COMPARISON WITH WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBERS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

The following diagram illustrates the comparative level of Wholesale 
Prices Index Numbers in five countries. The bases are 1913 for the 
other centres and July 1914 for Bombay. The Japan figure is for Tokyo. 



The sources of these five Index Numbers are;—^Bombay, the Labour 
Office; United Kingdom, the Board of Trade ; United States of America, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; France and Japan, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics published by the League of Nations. 

These Index Numbers and those for eight other countries will be found 
in a table at the end of the Gazette. The sources of information for 
these eight other Index Numbers are :—Qnada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; China (Shanghai), Ministry of Finance, Burrau of Markets, 
Shanghai; Egypt (Cairo), Monthly Agricultural Statistics, published 
by the Statistical Department, Ministry of Finance; Java (Batevia), 
Monthly Bulletins of Statistics of Prices and Index Numbers in the 
Neth.-Indies; Australia, Norway, Sweden and Holland, figures 
republished in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by the League 
of Nations. 

The Labour Office also keeps on record 20 other Index Numbers, 
including three privately published for the United Kingdom and three for 
the United States of America. The three privately published figures for 
the United Kingdom are those of the Statist, the Economist and the 
London Times, and the three for the United States of America are those 
of Bradstreet, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dun. 
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2. RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BOMBAY 


Article 


Grade 

Rate per 

Equiva' 
lent in 
tolu 

1 

1 

1 

! July 
, 1914 

June 1929 

July 

1929 

Increase (+ ) or 
decrease (—) in July 
1929 over or below 






' 



July 1914 IJuu 1929 







As. p. 

As. p. 

Aa. p. 

As.p. 

As. p. 

Rice 

• • 


Rangoon Small-mill.. 

Paylee . 

208 

5 10 

6 11 

7 0 

+ 1 

2 

4-0 1 

WhMt 


• • 

Pissi Seoni*.. •. 

.. 

196 

5 10 

7 4 

7 0 

+ 1 

2 

-0 4 

Jowiri 

• • 

.. 

Best Sholapuri 

t. 

192 

4 3 

5 2 

5 3 

+ 1 

0 

4-0 1 

Bsjri 

** 


Ghati •. • * 

.. 

196 

4 7 

6 2 

6 0 

+ 1 

5 

-0 2 

Gnm 

• a 

• • 

Delhi* .. .. 

M 

188 

4 4 

6 11 

6 10 

+2 

6 

•"-0 1 

Turdsl 


• • 

Gawnpore •. 

•• 

200 

5 11 

8 5 

8 3 

+2 

4 

-<1 2 

Sugir (refined) 

.. 

Java, white .. 

Seer .. 

28 

1 1 

1 6 

1 6 

+ 0 

5 

.. 

Raw Sugar (Gul)«. 

Sangli, middle quality 

•1 • • 

28 1 

1 2 

1 11 

1 * 

*f 0 

9 

.. 

Tea 



Looae.Ceylon. powder 

Lb. .. 

39 

7 10 

15 2 

14 10 

4-7 

0 

—0 4 

Salt 



1 Bombay, black .. 

Paylee . 

180 

1 9 

2 10 

2 n 

4-1 

2 

+0 1 

Baaf 

.. 



Lb. .. 

39 

2 6 

3 8 

4 0 

+ 1 

6 

4-0 4 

Mutton 



... • 

9$ 

39 j 

3 0 

5 5 

5 9 

4-2 

9 

4-0 4 

Milk 

• • 


Medium .. 

Seer .. 

56 ; 

2 9 

4 11 

4 11 

4-2 

2 

.. 

Ghee 



Belgaum, superior • • 


28 1 

7 1 

12 7 

13 0 

1 1 

+ 5 11 

4-0 5 

Potatoea 



Ordinary •. • * 

„ •• 

28 ' 

0 8 

1 0 

+0 

5 

4-0 1 

Onions 



Nasik .. .. 


28 ; 

0 3 

0 6 

0 6 

4-0 

3 




Middle quality .. 


28 ! 

3 7 

3 9 

3 7 1 



—0 2 






1 

1 







than butcher’s meat r-*- 

1. Dadar-’-DadarStation Road. 7. Fergusson Road. 

2. Kimbharwada—Kumbbarwada Road (North End). 8. DeLwle Road. 

3. Saitan Chowkt—Kumbbarwada Road (South End). 9. Suparibag—^Suparibag Road. 

4. Elphinslone Road. iO. Chinci^kli—Parel Road. 

5. Naigam'—Naigam Cross Road and Develoimient Chawls. II. Grant Road. 

6. Parei*^Poibawdi. 12.^ Nal Bazar* 

The iNrioes for mutton and beef are collected from the Central Municipal Markets. The number of quotations 
eoUected for each ardcle during the month is, on an avoage, 100. The prices are collected by the Investigator s 
of the Labour Office. 


The variations in prices during July 1929 as compared with 
the preceding month were within narrow limits. Among food grains, 
bajri and turdal declined by 2 pies each per paylee; wheat recorded a 
decrease of 4 pies per paylee and gram of 1 pie per paylee while rice and 
iowari advanced by 1 pie each per paylee. Among other food articles, 
beef and mutton rose by 4 pies each per lb. Salt was higher by 1 pie per 
paylee and potatoes and ghee registered a rise of 1 and 5 pies respectively 
per seer. Tea declined by 4 pies per lb. and cocoanut oil by 2 pies per 
seer. The price of the remaining articles was practically stationary 
during the month under review. 

As compared with July 1914, all articles except cocoanut oil show a 
rise in prices. Onions are double the prewar price. Tea, mutton, milk 
and ghee have risen by more than 73 per cent; gul, salt and potatoes 
by more than 60 per cent; beef by 60 per cent, and refined sugar by 38 
per cent. The price of cocoanut oil is the same as in July 1914. 


*ln the case of wheat and gram, the equivalents in tolas shown in column 4 relate to *' Pissi 
Sarabatti ** and ** Punjab ” variety respectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES INDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD ARTICLES IN FIVE CENTRES 
OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY Only 1914=100) 


/one 1929 July 1929 


Articles 



1 

1 


Articles 


1 

1 

1 

§ 


J 

J 

3 




eS 

J 

1 


J 

Rice(l) .. 

160 

109 

130 

152 

132 

Rice(l) 

160 

109 

130 

159 

132 

Wheat (1).. 

161 

136 

142 

125 

135 

Wheat (1) .. 

154 

131 

131 

130 

135 

Jowari 

128 

132- 

131 

137 

127 

Jowari.. .. 

132 

132 

124 

137 

127 

Bajri .. .. 

138 

136 

136 

128 

140 

Bajri .. .. 

■Ktl 

137 

131 

126 

148 

Gram.. .. 

176 

168 

154 

138 

137 

Gram .. *. 

176 

163 

154 

■Eni 

137 

Turdal 
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Chart showing the unweighted Retail Prkes Food Index Numbers (17 artides) in five centres o/ 
the Bondiay Presdaiq/ (July 1914 prices=100) 



(I) The Bombay index numbers for rics Mid whert Bjn« June l(^_are for "Mandhi"and "Pise 
Senbstti” varietiet instead of for "Rmibowi Small MilT’and “Pissi Seoni respecdvdy. 
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PROGRESS OF THE MONSOON, 1929 

S == Scanty. F ~ Fair. N === Normal. 


£ Excess. 



* The data for the Indus River refer to Calendar weeks* 

NOTES— 

** Normal ” in the chart is a variation from 80 to 120 % of the true normaii ** Excess '* mums mare than 120 % of 
the rtormai: *' Fair from 40 to 80 % ; and *' Scantu **baow 40 % . The values are communicated by the Director 
Genacd of phwvatories, Simla. Calculation is made in his office on the tom of the rainfall readings for rocordins stations 
M the Rtdnfall Divisions, exdading Hill Staiims. 

The reodmM of levels of the Indus in Sind are eommvnicated by the Indus Rioer Commission, and the normal and 
daoiations from the normal are calculated aeconhng to o^ues for any given week asceriairud fnm the P. fV. D* 
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Labour Intelligence—Indian and Foreign 

Industrial Disputes in the Presidency 

Dispiitet in July ..12 Workpeople involved ..127,181 

At the end of this issue will be found a statement of each dispute in 
progress during July 1929, with the number of workpeople involved, - 
the date when the dispute began and ended, the cause and the result. The 
word “ dispute,'* in the official sense, means an interruption of work and 
it is here used in that sense as virtually synonymous with “ strike." A 
dispute, as counted by the Labour Office, is an interruption of work involv¬ 
ing ten or more persons and of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Detailed statistics have been collected since 1st April 1921, the date on 
which the Labour Office was instituted. 

Summary tables have been constructed in order to show the position 
at a glance. Table 1 shows the number and magnitude of strikes in 
July 1929, and the number of working days lost. 


1.—-Industrial Disputes Classified by Trades 



1 

1 Number of disputes in progress in 

I 

1 Number of 

Aggregate 



1 

July 1929 


j workpeople 

duration 





involved 

in working 

Trade 


1 



in all 

days of all 






disputes in 

disputes in 



Started 

Started 
in July 

Total 

1 progress in 

progress in 



before 

July 

; July 1929 

1 

July 192y 

Textile 


4 

1 

5 

i 

9 

126,726 

1.531.608 

Iransport .. 

.. 

1 

i 

.... 


.... 

Engineering .. 

-• 

.... 

i ' 

1 

I 

60 f 

160 

Metal 

*• 

— 

! 

.... 

1 1 

.... 

Miscellaneous 

•• 

1 

^ i 

- I 

2 

' 375 j 

600 

lotal 

•• 

4 

! 

1 

8 i 

1 

1 

12 

1 

: 127.181 j 

^ 1 

1 

1,532.368 


During the month under review the number of industrial disputes was 
twelve of which five occurred in Bombay, three in Ahmedabad, one 
in Sholapur and three in other centres. One of the disputes in Bombay 
Gty was the continuation of the strike which affected 64 textile mills. 
The number of workpeople involved in these disputes was 127,181 
and the number of working days lost (i.e., the number of work¬ 
people multiplied by the number of working days less workers replaced) 
was 132,368, 
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Table 11 shows the causes and results of the disputes. 


n—ladwtrUl DivotM—C mum and Reralts, August UBS to July 1929 



August 

1928 

September 

1928 

October 

1928 

November 

1928 

December 

1928 

January 

1929 

Total number of disputes 







in progress 

6 

5 

14 

23 

44 

16 

Disputes in progress at 







beginning of the month . 

3 

3 

4 

3 

7 

7 

Disputes which began 







during the month 

3 

2 

10 

20 

37 

9 

Disputes ended during the 







month 

3 

1 

11 

16 

37 

14 

Disputes in progress at end 
or the month 







3 

4 

3 

7 

7 

2 

Number of workpeople 







involved ., 

170.982 

17U89 

175.%5 

37.414 

73.861 

20.890 

Number of working days 



lost 

4.I5I.788 

4.088.637 

1.258,581 

156.855 

364.875 

134,018 

Demands— 




Wages 

3 

4 

6 

16 

29 

4 

Bonus 

• « • • 

* • • • 

• « • • 




Personal .. 

1 

• « • • 

4 

**6 

’l6 

’7 

Leave and hours 


• • ♦ • 



1 

.... 

Others 

2 

1 

” 4 

...j 

4 


Results— 







In favour of employees,. 

I 

• • ♦ • 

, 1 1 

4 

12 

3 

Compromised 

• • • • 

• • • • 

4 

3 

3 

3 

In favour of employers.. 

2 

1 

6 

9 

22 

8 

Inconclusive 

.... 

.... 

' 

.... 

.... 

.... 


n——Industrial Disputes'—^auses and Results, August 1928 to July iSSB—contd. 



February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

Total number of disputes 
in progress 

6 

10 

12 

11 

9 

12 

Disputes in progress at 







beginning of the month.. 

2 

1 

4 

6 

6 

4 

Disputes which began 







during the month 

4 

9 

8 

5 

3 

8 

Disputes ended during the 







month . • • ■ 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

8 

Disputes in progress at end 
of the month 







1 

4 

6 

1 6 

4 

4 

Number of workpeople 





1 


involved 

4.335 

29,728 

126.570 

130.222 

127.892 

127.181 

Number of working days 





lost 

39,780 

368^90 

595.742 

2.342.100 

1,768.382 

1.532.368 

Demands— 






Wages .. a . 

3 

1 2 

6 

1 
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2 
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.... 

.... 
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• • • • 

• • • • 
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3 

6 

5 

"10 

6 

9 

Leave and hours 

a . . . 

1 

1 


• • • • 

• •.. 

Others 
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1 

• • • • 

.... 

3 

1 

Results — 







In favour of employees. . 

.... 

3 

2 

• a • • 

2 

.... 
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1 

.... 

.... 

• • ♦ • 

1 

•.«• 

In favour of employers. . 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

8 

Inconclusive 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 
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It may be of interest to state that the highest peak (4,243,194) in respect 
of the number of working days lost through strikes in this Presidency since 
April 1921 was reached in May 1928, whereas the lowest level was reached 
in December 1927, when no strikes were reported. The nearest approach 
to this was in May 1924 when only 390 working days were lost. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DISPUTES 

The number of industrial disputes involving stoppages of work reported 
as beginning in the month of July 1929 was 8 as compared with 3 in the 
previous month. The number of workpeople involved in these disputes 
was 2649 and the number of working days lost amounted to 3536. Five 
of these disputes arose over questions regarding the employment 
of individuals, two over wages questions and the remaining one was due 
to “ other causes In addition 4 disputes including a strike affecting 
64 textile mills in Bombay City, involving 124,532 workpeople in all, 
were in progress at the beginning of the month under review and resulted 
in a time loss amounting to 1,528,832 man-days. Out of the twelve 
old and new disputes, eight terminated during the month, all in favour of 
the employers. 

Progress of Individual Disputes 

BOMBAY CITY 

During the month under review there were five industrial disputes in 
progress in Bombay City. One of these was the continuation of a dispute 
which had begun in the Spring Mill in the month of March 1929. The 
number of hands working in the mill at the beginning of the month under 
review was 3790. The attendance rose to 4090 by the 16th July. On 
the 17th, the mill remained closed on account of a Hindu holiday. During 
the next three days the attendance decreased but from the 22nd the mill 
worked on each day with an increasing number of hands and at the close 
of the month 4215 operatives were working in the mill. This strike 
continued into the next month. 

The second was the continuation of a dispute which affected 
the Century Mill. The mill worked on all the working days during the 
month with a daily attendance varying from 3235 to 3770. This strike also 
continued into the next month. 

The third was the continuation of a dispute in the Morarji Goculdas 
Mill. The mill worked throughout the month and, except on three days, 
the number of hands working on each day was between 1600 to 1950. 
This strike also continued into the month of August 1929. 

The fourth dispute was the continuation of the strike which affected 
109,232 workers employed in 64 textile mills in Bombay City. Four 
mills were closed on the 1st July 1929 on account of the half yearly stock¬ 
taking. Cte the next day all the mills were working. On the 3rd July 
one mill was closed for want of a sufficient number of hands. Six persons, 
including the Secretary of the Bombay Gimi Kamgar Union, were arrested 
by the Police for obstructing workers from going to the mills. The 
Sl^retary, who was placed before a Bench of Honorary Magistrates, was^ 
however, acquitted. 
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TTic Bombay Gimi Kamgar Union held 35 meetings during the first 
12 days of the month* The Commissioner of Police, Bombay, issued an 
order prohibiting the Office-bearers and members of the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union from holding, convening or calling together any assembly 
of mill hands or employees of the Textile Mills of Bombay for a period 
of one week from the 12th July 1929. Four volunteers of the Bombay 
Gimi Kamgar Union picketed the New Great Eastern Mill on the same 
day and a large crowd of people gathered there. The Police asked the 
volunteers to move on. But on the volunteers refusing to do so, two of 
them were arrested and the crowd was dispersed by the Police. 

In spite of the order of the Commissioner of Police, a meeting of strikers 
was held on the 12th July at Kumbhar Chawl, Currey Road. The Police 
arrived at the meeting when the leaders of the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union were addressing the strikers. The Police contended that the 
meeting was held under the auspices of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
as the Office-bearers of that Union were present and they therefore 
asked the leaders to dissolve the meeting. The leaders stated that the 
meeting was not arranged by the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union and 
refused to ask the meeting to disperse. They further stated that the 
order of the Commissioner of Police was illegal and that they wanted it 
to be tested in a Court of Law, but they were ready to submit to arrest. 
They were arrested accordingly. When the Police along with Messrs. 
Randive, Deshpande and Kandalkar, the three arrested leaders, were 
going through a lane leading to the main road a crowd of mill hands grew 
restless and started throwing stones. The Police came to the main road 
and found that they were confronted by another mob of strikers, who 
attacked them with stones injuring a Superintendent of Police and six 
Constables. Mr. Kandalkar, the President of the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union, was also severely injured by a stone and was taken to hospital for 
treatment. The Police had therefore to resort to firing in self-defence, 
as a result of which two workers were injured. Another meeting was 
held in the evening of the 12th July when the strikers were advised by a 
member of the Managing Committee of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
not to change their mind even if they were arrested by the Police but to 
continue the strike. 

Two volunteers of the Bombay Gimi Kamgar Union were arrested 
by the Police on the 13th July for throwing stones at some workers whilst 
they were returning home on the previous evening. Though the 14th 
July was a Sunday, 71 mills were working on that day as these were to 
be closed on the 17th July on account of a Hindu holiday. The Girni 
Kamgar Mahamandal arranged a meeting of cotton mill workers on the 
14th July. Mr. D. R. Mayekar who presided at the meeting advised 
the men to continue to work in the mills and not to follow the advice of 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. Five such anti-strike meetings were 
held in the compounds of some of the mills on the same day. 

On the 17th July all the mills remained closed on account of a Hindu 
holiday. On the next day three mills were closed for want of a sufficient 
number of hands. On the 19th July, Messrs. Randive and Deshpande, 
two office-bearers of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, who had been 
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arrested for being members of an unlawful assembly were convicted and 
sentenced to 6 weeks’ rigorous Imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 or 
in default to a further period of 6 weeks’ rigorous imprisonment. 

At a meeting of the Managing Committee of the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union held on the 20th July, it was decided to file an appeal on behalf 
of Messrs. Randive and Deshpande. It was also decided to collect 
donations from the public and from other Unions as the funds of the Union 
were exhausted. The Kali Yuga, a Marathi evening newspaper, 
announced that a meeting under the auspices of the “ All India Textile 
Workers’ Union ” would be held on the next day, to condemp Government 
action as regards holding of meetings by the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union. Accordingly on the 21st July about 200 persons collected in the 
Kumbhar Chawl but they dispersed on the arrival of the Police. About 
125 men, however, again assembled together and the Editor of the Kali 
Yuga addressed them. Two resolutions were passed, one condemning 
the Government action in prohibiting the holding of meetings and the 
other deputing certain representatives of the “ All India Textile Workers’ 
Union ” to wait on the Government with a request to withdraw the order 
prohibiting meetings of the strikers. 

On several days during the month cases of assaults on mill hands were 
reported to the Police, who arrested some workers and volunteers of 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union and of the Bombay Textile Labour 
Union for disorderly behaviour and for preventing the workers from going 
to the mills. 

The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union continued to issue Marathi leaflets 
throughout the month exhorting the strikers to remain firm and not to 
resume work. The Millowners’ Association issued wall-posters and 
leaflets as a counter-propaganda to that carried on by the Girni Kamgar 
Union. The Bombay Textile Labour Union also published leaflets 
advising the strikers to resume work. Nearly all the mills were picketed 
daily by the volunteers of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
Millowners also posted pickets at some of the mills on several days during 
the month. The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union distributed grain on 
seven occasions during the month to a total of 16,306 strikers. 

The number of hands working in the affected mills increased daily up to 
the 12th July after which date there was a fall in the attendance at the 
mills which continued till the 21st July. From the next day up to the 
close of the month, the mills affected by the strike worked every day with 
an increasing number of hands and 66,300 hands were working on the 
3ist July, while the attendance at all the mills in Bombay City was about 
95,953. This strike also continued into the next month. 

The fifth dispute took place in the King Edward Industrial Home of 
the Salvation Army. On the 22nd July, 47 employees struck work alleging 
that th^y were paid less wages for the last week as compared with the 
previous week. The management informed the strikers that their wag^ 
were calculated according to the work done and that no reduction in 
the rates of wages was made. There was no change in the situation 
during the next three days but on the 26th July the management engaged 
five new hands. All the strikers resumed work unconditionally on the 
29th, and the strike ended in favour of the employers. 

MO R 14—2 
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AHMEDABAD 

There were three disputes in progress in Ahmedabad during July 1929. 
One of these disputes occurred in the Gordhan Spinning and 
Manufacturing Mill. A jobber of the Frame Department was dismissed 
by the manageipent for unsatisfactory work. Forty operatives who were 
working under him struck work on the 9th July and demanded the 
reinstatement of the dismissed jobber. The management engaged 40 
new hands in place of the strikers on the same day. The strikers were 
notified by the management on the 10th July that their wages would be 
paid off and, that they would be considered as dismissed. The result 
of this strike was favourable to the employers. 

The second dispute took place in the Ahmedabad Jupiter Spinning 
and Weaving Mill. A jobber working on the night shift in the Throstle 
department was dismissed as his work was not satisfactory. The men who 
were working under him demanded his reinstatement and as their request 
was refused by the management, 35 of them struck work on the 18th 
July. The manfigement employed 35 new hands on the same day and 
put up a notice informing the strikers that they had gone on strike without 
sufficient cause and therefore they should resume work within 24 hours 
falling which their wages would be forfeited. The strikers requested 
the management on the next day to pay off their wages. On the 20th 
July, the management informed the strikers that their wages would be 
paid in the evening and that their services would be dispensed with. 
This strike also ended in favour of the employers. 

The third dispute occurred in the Maneckchowk and Ahmedabad 
Manufacturing Mill. The weavers had been paid at enhanced rates of 
wages for some special sorts of dhoties manufactured in the mill. The 
rates were subsequently brought down to the level of those paid in other 
mills. On the morning of the 29th July 100 weavers struck work 
<lemanding the continuance of the old rates of wages. Work was, however, 
resumed by 25 strikers, at noon on the :jame day. Fifty additional strikers 
resumed work unconditionally on the next day and the management 
engaged 25 new hands. The remaining strikers decided to resume work 
and six of them went to the mill on the 31st July but they were informed 
that there were no vacancies and that their wages would be paid on the 
3rd August 1929. The result of this dispute was favourable to the 
employers. 

SHOLAPUR 

There was a dispute in the Jam Shri Ranjltslnghji Spinning and Weaving 
Mills during the month under review. The local agent was dismissed 
and as a protest against this, 1600 operatives of the Weaving department 
struck work on the 9th July and 250 operatives of the night shift also 
joined the strike. On the next day, the mill was opened in the morning 
but the operatives did not start work. The management put up a notice 
asking the strikers to resume work at 1 p.m. on the same day. Accordingly, 
,1100 strikers resumed work at 3 p.m. On the 12th July all the remaining ^ 
strikers resumed work but the agent was not reinstated. This strike 
ended in favour of the employers. 
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<;hatkopar * 

A dispute occurred in the Hattersley Mill during the month under 
review. The operatives of the Weaving department requested the 
management to dismiss a head jobber who was alleged to be ill-treating 
them. As their request was not granted, 107 operatives struck work on 
the 9th July. 62 workers from other departments also joined the strike. 
There was no change in the situation on the next day. On the '11th July 
the management engaged new hands in place of the strikers who did not 
resume work and the strike ended. The result of this dispute was in 
favour of the employers. 

AMBERNATH 

• 

There was one dispute in the Western India Match Factory. On the 
1st July, the operatives demanded that a better supply of material should 
be given to them and that some drivers who had left work on the 28th 
June should be reinstated. On the refusal of the management to grant 
the men s demands, 328 workers struck work. The strikers, however, 
resumed work on the 2nd July, realising that they would not be successful. 
This strike ended in favour of the employers. 

HUBU ^ 

A dispute took place in the Madras and Southern Maratha Railway 
Workshop during the month. The workers of the Millwright shop 
alleged that they were ill-treated by their foreman and the chargeman 
and requested the authorities to transfer them to some other department. 
The Works Manager inquired into the the complaint and instead of 
granting the request, he transferred two workers of the Millwright shop 
to the Erecting and Fitting shops. The workers were dissatisfied 
with this and 80 of them struck work on the 20th. There was no change 
in the situation on the next day. On the 22nd July, all the strikers resumed 
work unconditionally. This strike ended in favour of the employers. 

( Sj 

Employment Situation in July 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The sources of the Statistics regarding absenteeism in the Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency are the returns prepared and sent in 
by the various mills in the different centres of the Presidency every month. 
Returns were received from 35 or 75*34 per cent, of the mills reported 
as working at the various centres of the Presidency except Bombay City 
where the strike in the Textile Industry, affecting 64 mills, was in progress 
throughout the month. On account of this fact, the Presidency average 
of percentage absenteeism in the Textile Industry as a whole has not 
been worked out for the month of July. 

As 64 mills in Bombay City were affected by strike no statistics of 
absenteeism have been compiled for this centre. 

In Ahmedabad 63 mills were working during the month and 45 or 
71 *43 per cent, furnished information. Absenteeism amounted to 3*45 
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per cent, as against 3*48 per cent, in June 19?9. The supply of labour 
was equal to the demand. 

Returns were submitted by all the mills In Sholapur. There was no 
shortage in the supply of labour and the average percentage absenteeism 
amounted to 13*70 as against 18*89 In the previous month. 

Information was supplied by only one mill in Vlramgaum which was 
working during the month. The percentage absenteeism amounted to 

1*50. 

All the three mills in Broach supplied information and none of them 
reported that the supply of labour was inadequate. The average 
absenteeism a mounted* to 6*84 per cent, as against 7*48 in the preceding 
month. 


Chart showing the average percentage ahsenteeism in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Presidency 



In the engineering industry in Bombay City the supply of labour was 
adequate. The average absenteeism in representative workshops was 
12*38 per cent, as against 13*44 per cent, in the previous month. In 
the Marine Lines Reclamation Scheme, absenteeism was 5 per cent, and 
in the Bombay Port Trust Docks it amounted to 9*62 per cent. The 
average absenteeism in the Chief Engineer’s Department of the Bombay 
Port Trust was 7*26 per cent. 

The Karachi Port Trust found both skilled and ordinary labour available 
in plenty. On an average 6*50 per cent, of the labourers absented 
themselves from work during the month under review. 


A Bill relating to the application of the principle of collective agreements 
to tenant farming and small leasehold farming was recently approved by 
the Italian Council of Ministers. 
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Prosecutions under the Indian Factories Act in July 

BOMBAY 

The manager of an engineering works was prosecuted under section 
41 (a) for breach of section 22 for employing certain persons on a Sunday 
without giving them a holiday. He was convicted and fined R$. 3 in 
eiich of twenty cases. 

The occupier of a yarn glazing factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (h) for breach of section 35 for not maintaining “ D ” form register. 
He was convicted and fined Rs. 30. 

The same occupier was also prosecuted under section 41 (i) for breach 
of section 36 for not putting up time-table* notice of weekly holiday and 
“ R ** form. He was convicted and fined Rs. 20. 

AHMEDABAD 

The manager of a cotton mill was prosecuted under section 41 (a) for 
breach of section 23 (a) and (i) for employing an uncertified boy at 
night. He was convicted and fined Rs. 25 in each of two cases. 

HYDERABAD 

The occupier of a cotton ginning factory was prosecuted under section 
41 (j) for breach of section 34 for not reporting an accident. He was 
convicted and fined Rs. 15. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Details of Proceedings 

Information furnished by all the Commissioner^ in the Presidency for 
the month of July 1929 shows that out of 58 cases disposed of during the 
month 48 were reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner 
in Bombay. The gross amount of compensation awarded in lump sums 
was Rs. 25,702-11-0 as against Rs. 22,847-2-0 in the previous month 
and Rs. 23,064-15-0 in July 1928. Out of the 58 cases in which 
compensation was claimed, 21 were in respect of fatal accidents and 
37 of permanent partial disablement. The number of compensation cases 
In the textile industry amounted to 20 and in other industries to 38. The 
corresponding figures for July 1928 were 13 and 26. 

The total number of claimants for compensation in all the cases disposed 
of during the month was 63 of whom 55 were adult males, four adult 
females and four minors under fifteen years of age, of whom two were 
males and two females. 

Out of the cases disposed of during the month under review, 29 were 
original claims, 28 registration of agreements and one a miscellaneous 
application. Compensation was awarded in 30 cases, flind agreements 
were registered in 28 cases. 
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Accident After^ Leaving Work 

IN THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. BOMBAY 

Khandoo Kashiram Pagari, residing at Motiseth 
Chawl, Kurla, Bombay ,. .. .. Applicant ; 

against 

The Agent, G. I. P. Railway, Bombay .. .. Opposite Party. 

Claim—Rs. 457-8-0, 

This is an application by the dependants of Sitabai Khandoo Pagari, a 
woman employed by the G. I. P, Railway as a coolie, who was killed on 
the railway line near Koliwada railway station on April 6, 1929. The 
following facts are agreed and found. 

The woman was on night duty at Koliwada platform unloading material. 
That duty ceased at 4-15 a.m. Her dead body was discovered, at 9-30 
a.m., in a drain about 500 feet away from the station platform at, and 
adjacent to which, she was working. The deceased lived at Kurla. 
She was given a pass allowing her to travel free on the railway to and from 
her work. Her body was found between Koliwada and Kurla stations. 
A public highway to Kurla adjoins the railway, access to which is obtained 
from a point a few yards away from Koliwada station. There' was no 
train to Kurla from Koliwada until 5-30 a.m. Kurla is about two miles 
from Koliwada. Some persons working in the same gang, and who 
ceased work at the same time, returned towards Kurla by road. The 
iron pan and rake which the woman used in her work was found near 
the body. It is the custom for these tools to be taken home by the 
workers. 

On these facts I am invited to find that the woman’s death was due to 
an accident which arose out bf and in the course of her employment. 
It is with regret that I have come to the conclusion that I can draw no such 
inference. The principles upon which any arbitrator in a Workmen’s 
Compensation application should act in those cases where a workman 
is found dead and no one was there when he met his death were laid down 
by Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton in the case of Astley vs. Richard Evans 
& Co., Ltd., 4 B.W.C.C. 209 and have been quoted and approved in later 
cases. His Lordship said “ in my opinion the principle that we ought to 
apply to the presumption in such a case is that, where the workman is 
shown to have been engaged in his employer’s work, and nothing else, 
during the period prior to the accident, and the accident arose by reason^ 
of his doing an act which is consistent with his still continuing to be doing 
that work, the proper presumption is that he did what led to the accident 
in continuing his employer’s work and not that he had ceased to do his 
employer’s work and had commenced to do something for his own purpose.’ 
Applying this principle to the case before me I find that the facts do not 
justify the presumption that this was an accident which arose out of and 
in the course of the woman’s employment. The woman was engaged 
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to unload wagons at a particular spot. Tne work of unloadiftg was 
finished at 4-15. Her dead body was found five hours later over 150 yards 
from the place where she had been working, and there is no evidence 
before me to indicate how long she had been dead when she was found. 
On these facts it is impossible for me to draw the inference that she was 
killed while she was doing something in the course of her employment. 
The only inference that I can draw is that she was on her way home from 
her work. It has been argued that her employment continued until she 
got home and that if she w-s kdled while on her way home it was still an 
accident that arose in the course of her employment. This is an argument 
that 1 am quite unable to accept. The House of Lords case of Hewitson 
V, St. Helen’s Colliery Co., Ltd., 16 B.W.C.C. page 230 contains 
a comprehensive review of the law on this point and Cremins v. Guest 
Keen and Nettlefold 1 B.W.C.C. page 160 and Walton V. Tredegar Iron 
& Coal Co., Ltd., 6 B.W.C.C. were overruled. Lord Atkinson accepted 
the working rule laid down by Lord Parker in an earlier case that in order 
to make it an accident arising out of the employment the injured workman 
must at the time have been doing something in pursuance of a duty owed 
to the employer. Lord Wrenbury said that “ in order to succeed it is not 
sufficient that he should show that but for his employment he would not 
have been at the scene of the accident. He must do more than that. He 
must show that it was the employment which took him to the place 
of accident.” 

The woman’s employment had ceased and there was no duty cast upon 
her to use the railway. The road was adjacent to the place where she was 
working and the reasonable and proper way for her to proceed to her home 
was by road. It could not be seriously argued that if she had met with 
an accident while travelling along the public highway after her work had 
ceased she would have been entitled to claim compensation. Neither, 
therefore, can her dependants recover compensation when she was killed 
upon the railway line itself. 

It has also been argued that the Inference should be drawn that she was 
killed by falling out of the train which left Koliwada for Kurla at 5-30 a.m. 
and that as she was given a pass entitling her to use the railway to get to her 
work the accident arose out of and in the course of her employment. The 
circumstances of the case, the finding of the tools close to her body, the 
fact that nobody saw her get into the train or fall out of it, appear to me to 
negative any such Inference. But even if the accident had happened in 
that way, by her falling out of the train, Hewitson’s case to which I have 
referred above completely covers it. To quote Lord Buckmaster, ” the 
Workman was under no control in the present case nor bound in any way 
either to use the train or, when he left, to obey directions ; though he was 
where he was in consequence of his employment, I do not think it was in 
its course that the accident occurred.” This unfortunate woman in this 
case was certainly not there in pursuance of any duty owed to her 
employer. 

Having given the case my most careful attention and having examined 
all the authorities bearing on this point I have regretfully come to the 
conclusion that the woman was not killed by an accident which arose out 
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of and in the course of her employment. I think the inference to be 
drawn from the facts is that she was killed while walking home along the 
railway line for her own purposes after her employment had ceased and 
that therefore the dependants are not entitled to recover compensation. 
There will be no order as to costs. I would, however, suggest to the 
Railway Company that this is a case where, the legal defence having been 
properly taken and established, some gratuity might be given to the 
dependant the applicant who is blind and unable to earn his own living. 
Moreover, the woman was employed on a night shift—which is unusual— 
and she may very well have thought that to a woman the railway track 
was a less dangerous place at night time than the high road. 

Dated 25th June 1929. (Signed) J. F. GENNINGS, 

Ag. Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensatipn, 

Bombay. 


Labour News from Ahmedabad 

THE MDLLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The annual general meeting of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 
was held on 19th July 1929 when Seth Chamanlal G. Parekh presided. 
In the course of his presidential address he referred to labour matters 
in the following terms :— 

“ Under the constitution and convention established between our 
Association and the local Labour Union settlement of disputes was not 
only quick and regular but was satisfactory to the parties concerned. 
A few cases had to be referred to the Arbitrators and it is satisfactory 
to find that the existing system has kept up industrial peace in Ahmedabad 
when disturbances have taken place in other parts of the country. The 
Labour Union and the Association had to handle several complicated 
and difficult disputes with tact and promptitude during the year,” 

THE LABOUR UNION 

Details of the work of the Labour Union during 1928 have been 
published in the Majur Sandesh. The salient features of the work are 
referred to below : 

At the beginning of the year the membership of the Union was 11,482 
and at the end of the year it had reached 17,075. The membership of 
the Throstle Union alone increased by about 90 per cent, or by nearly 
5000, Almost all spinners in Ahmedabad have become members of the 
Throstle Union. The reason for this large increase is stated to be as 
follows. Spinners are Dheds by caste. In other words they belong to 
the so-called depressed classes whose social and economic grievances 
are numerous. Dheds, more than any other caste, take advantage of 
the welfare activities of the Union such as schools, hospital and dispensaries, 
etc. The Millowners’ Association used to contribute Rs. 15,000 annually 
for the educational activities of the Union. This contribution has been 
stopped since April 1928 owing to differences of opinion between the 
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Labour Union and the Millowners’ Association with regard to the 
management of the fund. It was brought to the notice of the spinners 
that the welfare activities of the Union would have to be curtailed owing 
to the withholding of the contribution of the Millowners’ Association, 
The spinners wanted to make up for this loss by increasing the membership 
and thereby the income of the Union. They succeeded in their efforts 
and within a short period of three months brought about almost cent, per 
cent, trade unionism among workers in the Throstle Department. 

During the year the system of the collection of subscriptions by mills 
was introduced in place of the old practice of collection by Union officials 
in the mill premises. The new system is working satisfactorily. 

The Council of Representatives of the Throstle Union met ten times 
during the year whereas the Joint Council of Representatives of all the 
Unions met thirty-one times during the same period. The attendance 
at the meetings averaged about 77 per cent. 

Three hundred and eighty-seven complaints were pending at the 
beginning of the year. Ao many as 1188 complaints were recorded during 
the year. Of these 274 related to dismissal and victimization, 215 to 
ill-treatment, 45 to bribery and 168 to fines and forfeiture of pay. 
Complaints regarding beating figured prominently under the head 
“ ill-treatment ” of labour. The Council of Representatives resolved to 
strike work wherever beating was reported. The Millowners* Association 
sent a circular to the mills condemning the practice of beating. The 
establishment of a Labour Exchange is recommended for putting an end 
to the evil of extorting bribes. Fines and forfeiture of pay were due in 
56 cases to absence on non-declared holidays. It is suggested that this 
evil can be removed by fixing holidays with due attention to the religious 
observances of local labour. Of the 1146 complaints settled during the 
year 948 were successful, 43 were compromised, 32 were set aside as 
false or insignificant, 29 were unsuccessful and 94 were closed for other 
reasons. Four hundred and twenty-nine complaints were pending at the 
beginning of 1929. The formation of a Joint Council for investigating 
complaints and a Sub-Board of Arbitration for settling disputes is 
suggested for avoiding industrial unrest of a serious character. 

Of the seventeen strikes which took place in Ahmedabad during 1928 
only three occurred in Union mills. Of these three, two were due to 
the dismissal of Union members and opposition to Union activities. 
The third arose out of an alleged assault on a worker by the head jobber 
of a mill. 

A sum of Rs. 2695 was distributed among 112 workers and 
representatives as victimization benefit and Rs. 3846 as strike benefit. 
Sixty-four out of seventy-eight cases of workmen’s compensation were 
settled during the year. The compensation awarded by the Commissioner 
in the forty-nine successful cases amounted to Rs. 10,377. 

In the hospital conducted by the Union 144 patients were admitted 
find 13 major operations were performed. In the two dispensaries 
run by the Union medicine was given to 4743 new patients. In all a 
sum of Rs. 10,620 was spent on medical aid alone. There were 1594 
students in all in the 10 day schools, 12 night schools, one boys’ boarding. 
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one girls’ boarding and one Montessori school for children run by the 
Union. All communities including Muhammadans and Bhangies arc 
taking advantage of these institutions. 

At the beginning of the year the loans > outstanding amounted 
to Rs. 25,935, fresh loans advanced during the year to Rs, 7712, loans 
collected to Rs. 10,535 and loans outstanding with interest at the end. 
of the year to Rs. 26,563. Of the fresh loans advanced during the year 
50 per cent, were for the repayment of old debts, 28 per cent, for meeting 
family expenses, 14 per cent, for repairing houses, 6 per cent, for marriages 
and funerals and 2 per cent, for agricultural expenses. The rate 
of interest on loans was increased from 6i to 9 per cent. 

The Savings Bank activity of the Union cannot be said to be 
very successful. Deposits at the beginning of the year amounted to 
Rs. 4884, fresh deposits to Rs. 5104 and withdrawls to Rs. 5617 leaving 
a balance of Rs. 4584 at the end of the year including interest accrued 
at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. 

The Union runs one cheap grain shop and two restaurants. It also 
helps labour by looking into complaints regarding the Municipality and 
securing Municipal facilities for working class localities. No fewer than 
245 municipal complaints were settled during 1928. Schemes for the 
construction of public baths in working clast, loiahties and five thousand 
tenements for housing the poor were placed before the Municvulitv 
for consideration. 

Other activities of the Union related to reading rooms, circulating 
libraries, gymnasia, prohibition, etc. 

BARODA 

The Baroda State has passed legislation in favour of a ten hours’ day 
with one hour’s mid-day recess. The Ahmedabad Labour I ^niori was 
partly instrumental in organizing public opinion in Baroda in favour of 
the above legislation. 

Agricultural Outlook in the Presidency 

The following summary of conditions in the Presidency during the 
period ending 20th August 1929 has been supplied by the Director of 
Agriculture :— 

The weather and crop reports received so far go to show that 
the agricultural outlook is generally unsatisfactory in the south-east 
Deccan and east Karnatak, fair in Khandesh and the West Deccan and 
Karnatak, and fairly good in the Konkan and in Gujarat although the 
rice crop requires rain almost everywhere. 

The position regarding crops and rainfall as it appears at the present 
moment in the different divisions of the Bombay Presidency may be 
briefly summarised as follows :— 

Konkan .—During the period under review, the rainfall was generally 
up to requirements in the south but was deficient in the north. 
In consequence the crops continued to be in a fairly good condition in 
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the south but those in the north were in need of good rain for their further 
development especially on the coast. A few more showers were needed 
for rice almost throughout the division. 

Gujarat .—Since the submission of the last report fair rain has been 
received in the division, in the south and in the Panch Mahals district 
where, in consequence, the crops are generally holding their own although 
they need further rain soon for growth. In the other areas the rainfall is 
much below average and crops are showing signs of distress in places. 
In particular, rice requires more rain immediately for development 
especially in Ahmedabad district. 

Deccan and Karnatak -—The position regarding crops during the period 
under review is most unsatisfactory in the south-east Deccan and the 
east Karnatak. In the Deccan, the crops in Khandesh and in areas 
adjoining the Western ghats are still in a fairly good condition on the 
strength of previous moisture, but are withering elsewhere due to absence 
of rain. This is especially the case in Ahmednagar and Sholapur districts, 
and the more eastern poi Lions of Nasik, Poona and Satara districts where 
moie rain is an inr.mediate necessity. In this tract a great portion has 
>et remained unsown for want of sufficient moisture and what little was 
sown in anticipation of good rain is fast withering. In the Karnatak, 
the crops in the West are in a fair condition though even here rice needs 
funher rain. In th-: centre the crops, though not actually withering, 
are stunted in growth v;hl!e in the e.ast they are withering due to absence 
of *ain for a long time. In short, the necessity of immediate rain is keenly 
felt in a large part of these "^wo divisions and if good rain does not come 
to the rescue in the veiy near future, the po>ition may be serious. 


How to Avert Labour Unrest 

PRIZES FOR ESSAYS 

The Indian Institute of Political and Social Science (Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay), is offering 2 prizes each 
of Rs. 25—for the best 2 essays on “ Practical Suggestions for averting 
Labour Unrest in Bombay ”. One prize will be given for the best essay 
on this subject written by graduates of not more than 3 years standing. 
The other prize will be for the best essay written by under-graduate 
students now studying in Colleges. The prizes will be known as Framji 
Sorabji Bharucha Prizes. No essay should be more than 1000 words 
in length. The competitors must belong to the Bombay University 
and must state the names and addresses in full and also the class in the 
College where they study or studied. The essay should reach the 
Institute before the 30th September 1929. It is proposed shortly to 
organise a debate on this subject at some central place for the benefit 
of intending competitors and students in general. Similar discussions 
niay, if possible, be organised at some of the Colleges. 
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Profit-sharing and Labour Co-partnership 
in the U. K. in 1928 

Inquiries have lecently been made by the Ministry of Labour as to the 
operation, in 1928, of schemes of profit-sharing and labour co-partnership 
known to have been in existence in that year, and statistics compiled 
from the information obtained are given below, together with comparative 
figures for earlier years. These statistics are in continuation of those 
contained in the Report on Profit-sharing and Labour Co-partnership 
in the United Kingdom issued in 1920 (Cmd. 544) and in annual articles 
subsequently published in the “ Ministry of Labour Gazette/* The figures 
relate only to definite schemes under which employees participate in profits 
on some pre-arranged basis ; schemes consisting in the giving of bonuses 
or gratuities at the discretion of the employer, without any specified basis, 
and schemes providing for bonuses which depend only on output, 
sales, etc., and not on profits, are excluded from these statistics. 

ALL SCHEMES IN OPERATION 

The total number of undertakings of all kinds known to have been 
practising profit-sharing at the end of 1928, in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, was 471. Of these, eight firms had each two separate schemes 
in operation, and the total number of schemes was therefore 479. About 
515,000 workpeople were employed in the businesses concerned, of whom 
about 251,000 participated, or were entitled to participate, in the benefits 
of the schemes. 

The following table gives comparative figures for the years 1923-28 
as to the numbers of schemes in operation, the numbers of employees 
covered, and also, so far as the information is available, as to the bonuses 
paid under these schemes :— 






Bonuses paid under schemes for 




Approxi- 

which details are 

available.* 

Year 

Number 

of 

firms or 
sorieties 

Number 

of 

schemes 

mate 

number of 
employees 
entitled to 
participate 

Number 

of 

schemes 

Average 
amount 
ner head 

1 

1 Average 
percentage 
addition to 







, earnings 






£ 5 . 

J. 

; Per cent. 

1923 .. 

1 433 

440 

192.000 1 

348 

6 16 

4 

1 4-8 

1924 .. 

1 443 

450 

208,000 1 

354 

7 13 

2 

4-8 

1925 .. 

1 454 

461 

217,000 

368 

9 0 

5 

! 51 

1926 .. 

464 

471 

226,000 

I 375 

8 16 

4 

i 4-4 

1927 .. 

478 

486 

235.000 

376 

8 11 

5 

40 

1928 .. 

j 471 

j 479 

1 251,000 

j 402 

8 17 

5 

1 4-4 

1 


There was thus a small reduction during 1928 in the number of schemes 
in operation, but an appreciable Increase in the number of employees 
covered. 


* Schemes in operation under which no bonus was earned are included. 
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The figures in the above table include schemes in co-operative societies 
as well as schemes in ordinary businesses. Detailed particulars for each 
of these two groups are given below. 

L—SCHEMES IN BUSINESSES OTHER THAN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

According to the returns received, 297 firms were practising profit- 
sharing or co-partnership, at the end of 1928; eight of these firms had 
each two*separate schemes, so that the number of schemes operated by 
these firms was 305. Two other schemes were suspended, but not 
definitely terminated, at the end of 1928. 

In addition, there were 16 schemes as to which the Ministry of Labour 
was unable to obtain particulars in respect of the year 1928. Eleven of 
these schemes are believed to be still in operation, and they have been 
included in the immediately following, and in the succeeding, tables, 
among the schemes still in operation at the end of 1928. As'to the 
remaining five schemes the Ministry of Labour has no information ; these 
have been included with the suspended schemes in the last column but 
one of the following table, which shows, for various groups of industries, ^ 
the total number of schemes known to have been put into operation, 
the number discontinued by the end of 1928, and the number remaining 
in operation at that date :— 


Industry or Business* 

i 

Total 1 

Number of 
Schemes 
known to 
ha\e lieen 
started 

Number of 
Schemes 
discontinued 
by end of 

1928 

Schemes 
suspended, 
and Schemes 
for which no 
information 
has been 
received 

Number of 
Schemes 
still in 
operation 
at end of 

1928 

Agriculture 

31 

23 


6 

Glass, chemical, soap, oil, paint, etc. 

32 

16 

1 

13 

Metal, engineering, ond shipbuilding .. 

87 

40 

I 

46 

Textile 

42 

12 


29 

Food and drink (manufacture) 

61 

28 


33 

Paper, printing, book-binding, publish¬ 
ing, etc. 

66 

37 


29 

Gas, water and electricity supply* 

70 

12 


58 

Insurance, banking and other financial 
businesses 

10 

.... 

1 

10 

Merchants, warehousemen and retail 
traders 

103 

57 

3 

43 

Other businesses 

110 

62 

1 

47 

Total 

612'* 

289 

7 

316 


♦ The firms in this group are almost entirely gas companies. 
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For those iirnfis whose schemes still remained in operation at the end 
of ]928> particulars are given in the following table as to the numbers, 
of persons employed and the numbers of such persons participating in 
the schemes :— 


Schemes in of)eration at end of 1928 


Industry or Busineis 

Number 

of 

Firm:> 

Number 

of 

Schemes 

Total 

Number of 
workpeople 
employed 
by these 
Firms 

Approx, 
Number of 
employees 
entitled to 
participate 

Agriculture 


6 

700 

300 

Glass, chemical, soap, oil, paint, etc. .. 

15 

'5 

86.400 

33.100 

Metal, engineering and shipbuilding .. 

43 

46 

78,700 

21,800 

Textile 

« 

29 

46,200 

21,000 

Food and drink (manufacture) 

31 

33 

46,200 

28,400 

Paper, printing, bookbinding, publishing, 
etc. 

1 

28 ' 

1 

! 29 

15,100 

7,800 

Gas, water and electricity supply* 

58 

58 

50,800 

43,300 

Insurance, banking, and other financial 
businesses 

le 

10 

40,500 

34,500 

Merchants, warehousemen and retail 
traders 

42 

43 

41,900 

11,400 

Other businesses 

46 

47 

78,100 

20,700 

Total ..1 

1 

308 

316 

484,600 

222,300 


From the figures given it will be seen that profit-sharing has been tried 
in a wide variety of industries ; in nearly every industry, however, the 
number of schemes known to have been started is very small in comparison 
with the total number of firms engaged in the industry; and in 
all industries taken together nearly one-half of the schemes started have 
come to an end. The most conspicuous exception is the gas industry, 
in which a large proportion of the principal company-owned undertakings 
have introduced schemes ; comparatively few of these schemes have 
been discontinued, and a number have been in operation for twenty years 
or longer. 

The number of workpeople employed by the 308 firms with schemes 
in operation at the end of 1928 was approximately 485,000, of whom 
about 222,000 were eligible to participate in the benefits conferred by 
the schemes. In the previous year the number participating, or entitled 
to participate, in the schemes then in force was approximately 209,000, 


* The firms in this group are almost entirely gas companies. 
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out of a total of about 422,000 persons employed. The'large proportion 
of employees of the firms concerned who did not come within the profit- 
sharing arrangements is in part due to the fact that participation in many' 
schemes rests upon certain qualifications, such as the attainment of a 
certain age, or employment with the firm for a minimum number of 
years ; but to a much greater extent it results from the fact that the figures 
given include a considerable number of schemes which admit employees 
to participation in the profits only to the extent that they are able and 
willing to deposit savings with the firm, or to purcheice shares in the 
undertaking. 

Types of Scheme 

In view of the variety of different profit-sharing or co-partnership 
arrangements which are included in the statistics, particulars are given, 
in the following table, of the numbers of schemes of various types in 
operation, and of schemes discontinued, respectively; together with the 
numbers of workpeople covered by each type of scheme in operation :— 



Schemes in 

operation at end of 1928 


1 

Type of Scheme * 1 

1 

1 

1 

Number 

of 

Schemes 

Total 

Number of 
workpeople 
employed 

1 in 1928 

Approx. 
Number of 
employees 
entitled to 
participate 
in 1928 j 

Number of 
Schemes 
discon¬ 
tinued by 
end of 

1928 

** Share issue ” schemes, i.e., schemes 
consisting in the issue to employees of^ 
“hare capital, either free, or on specially 
favourable terms as to price orl 
dividend 

62 

I 

184,000 

1 

36.600 

21 

Deposit ” schemes, t,e., schemes under 
which interest, varying with the profits, 
is allowed on deposits made by 
employees 

i 28 

[ 

1 

94,100 

12,000 

6 

Other schemes, analysed by methods of 
paying bonus: 


i 


1 

1 

(a) Bonus paid in cash, or credited to 
. a savings or deposit account 

(b) Bonus retnined in a provident, 
superannuation, or other similar fund 

(c) Bonus paid in shares or invested 
in capital of the undertaking t 

(d) Bonus paid in other ways ; com¬ 
binations of above systems; and 
method of payment unknown 

j 125 . ' 

I ^ 

36 

52 

1 

108,200 

8,300 

46,200 

43,800 

92,500 

8,200 

34,400 

38,600 

1 

I 189 * 

1 

10 

16 

47 

Total ,. 

316 

1 

484,600 

222.300 

289 


* Where a scheme was modified, after its introduction, it has been classified according to its 
latest form. 


t In some of these schemes employees may receive part or the whole of their sub¬ 
sequent bonuses in cash, etc,, after a given period or after they have accumulated a given aitiount 
of capital. 
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Some particulars of the duration of those schemes of the above types 
which were still in operation in 1928 are shown below :— 



Number 

in 

Number of such Schemes which 
were started— 

Type of Scheme 

opera¬ 
tion at 
end of 

1928 






Before 

1901 

1901 

to 

1910 

1911 

to 

1918 

1919 
and 

1920 

1921 

to 

1928 

** Share issue ** Schemes 

62 

1 

8 

10 

23 

20 

“ Deposit ’* Schemes ^. 

Other Schemes :— 

28 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

(a) Bonus paid in cash, or credited 
to a savings or deposit account 

125 

13 

11 

28 

34 

39 

(b) Bonus retained in a provident, 
superannuation, or other similar fund. 

13 

2 


1 

5 

5 

(c) Bonus paid in shares or invested 





• 


in capital of the undertaking* 

1 36 


7 

6 

8 

13 

(d) Bonus paid in other ways ; com- 


1 





binations of above systems: and! 






method of payment unknown 

' 52 

1 

7 

9 

8 

B 1 

j 

20 

Total .. 

i 3!6 

1 

26 

39 

58 

86 1 

107 


Reference was made in a previous paragraph to the fact that in many 
schemes profit-sharing is only available to those employees who 
are prepared to purchase shares in the undertaking or to deposit savings 
with the firm. In the case of the share-purchase schemes the employee 
is usually offered shares on terms more favourable than those open to 
the ordinary investor. The mere holding of shares by an employee is 
not in itself regarded, for the purpose of the Department s statistics, 
as an example of profit-sharing ; but where specially favourable terms are 
accorded to the emploi^ee-investor the scheme is included in the statistics 
as being an example of profit-sharing, although of a rather special and 
limited kind. Similarly those schemes which give to employees who 
deposit money with the firm a guaranteed minimum rate of interest together 
with a further dividend varying with profits are treated as examples of 
profit-sharing, although not of the normal type. These two special 
types of arrangement account for 90 of the existing schemes and for 
27 of the defunct schemes included in the table. 

The most prevalent type of scheme is the simple arrangement under 
which a cash bonus is paid to employees, the amount of the bonus 
representing a specified proportion of the net profits, or of the profit 
remaining after a fixed minimum rate of interest or dividend has been 
paid on capital; in some cases the bonus is a sum which automatically 
rises or falls with the rate of dividend on the capital. 

Cash bonus schemes (including schemes where the bonus is placed in 
a deposit or savings account from which the employee may freely withdraw) 
represent about 40 per cent, of the existing and about 65 per cent, of the 
discontinued schemes. In contrast with these schemes are those under 


* See note f to previous Table. 
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which the whole, or part, of the employe's bonus is not obtainable in 
cash form; bonuses retoned in such schemes are either placed in 
a provident, superannuation, etc., fund, or, more frequently, are invested 
on behalf of the employee in the capital of the undertaking. 

In the gas companies’ scheines the bonus usually takes the form of a 
percentage on wages varying inversely with the price charged for ga^, 
which itself usually regulates the rate of dividend payable on capital; 
but in a number of the more gas companies* schemes the bonus varies 
directly with the rate of dividend on capital, or is a fixed percentage of 
the amount paid in such dividends. 


Co^^partnership Schemes 

Schemes which encourage employees to acquire shares or other capital 
in the undertakings with which they are connected, and in this and in 
other ways to obtain some share in the control of the business, are frequently 
referred to under the description “ co-partnership.” It is therefore 
interesting to notice that among the 316 schemes in operation included in 
the statistics, there are 132 which provide for some form of shareholding 
by employees ; while of the 289 defunct schemes, 49 provided such 
arrangements. 

One form of shareholding has already been mentioned : that in which 
shares are issued to employees on specially advantageous terms. This type 
of arrangement has become prominent in recent years. Eighty-three such 
schemes are known to have been introduced, of which 62 are still in force. 
Forty-four of these having been started since the end of the war. Although 
the firms with these schemes in operation employ about 184,000 workers, 
only about 37,000 participate. The smallness of the proportion is not, 
in this case, mainly due to the conditions attached to participation, but 
to the fact that participation is voluntary, and that only a minority of 
the employees have been able, or have wished, to take advantage of the 
facilities offered. 

An entirely different type of shareholding scheme, and one in which 
a substantial majority of the workers employed normally participate, 
is that in which a share of profits is set aside for the employees, but is 
wholly retained for investment in the firm s capital, or is so retained for 
a prescribed period or until the employees have acquired a prescribed 
amount of capital. Of such schemes 52 are known to have been started ; 
36 of these are still in operation, and 23 of them date from after the war. 
Gas companies provide much the largest section of these bonus- 
capitalisation schemes, accounting for 25 out of the 36 schemes of this 
type ; *and practically all of the pre-war schemes of this type are those in 
gas companies. 

In addition to the above schemes, which may be regarded as wholly 
co-partnership in character, a further 46 schemes are included in the 
Department’s statistics in which some definite part (usually one-half) 
of the bonus is capitalised, the other part being paid in cash, or retained 
, in a provident fund, etc. Of these 46 schemes, 12 have been terminated 
and 34 are still in operation ; 24 of these 34 schemes are in operation ia 
gas companies. 

MO R 14—3 
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Bonuses Paid 

In the case of 245 schemes in operation in 1928 particulars are available 
as to the bonuses paid or credited to employees in that year. These 
particulars are summarised,' for various industry groups, in the table 
given below. Certain firms were unable to supply particulars of bonuses 
paid or credited, owing, in some cases, to the nature of the scheme itself. 
There is one important type of scheme, in particular, in regard to which 
it is usually impracticable to state with precision the amount of the bonus. 
Where shares are allotted to employees on specially favourable terms, 
the bonus may be regarded as that part of the dividends on the shares which 
represents the advantage given to employees over other shareholders; 
and this advantage is usually insusceptible of exact calculation. 

Note.—The figures include “ Deposit schemes, on the assumption that the bonus in these schemes 
is the supplementarif interest, over and above the fixed minimum rate, paid on deposits ; but the figures 
in italics show the effect of excluding these schemes. 


Industry or Business 


Agriculture .. .. .. 

Glass, chemical, soap, oil, paint, etc... ^ 

Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding 

Textile .. 

Food and drink (manufacture) .. 

Paper, printing, book-binding, publish^ f 
ing, etc. .. .. .. I 

Gas, water, and electricity supply 

Insurance, banking and other financial 
businesses .. 

Merchants, warehousemen and retail 
traders 

Other businesses .. .. i 


Number of 

Number of 
employees 
entitled to 

Average 

Average 

schemes to 

amount of 

percentage 

which 

particulars 

•x)nus per 
head in 

addition to 
earnings in 

relate 

participate 


1928 

* 

1928^^ 



£ 

s. 

J. 

Per cent. 

5 

300 

0 

6 

0 

0‘5 

3 

100 

0 

15 

8 

r2 

13 

23,900 

6 

18 

9 

4-6 

12 

23,800 

6 

18 

9 

46 

32 

19,800 

2 

11 

7 

1*9 

25 

16,400 

2 

13 

8 

2‘2 

25 

14,000 

4 

11 

I 

4*4 

21 

12,600 

4 

18 

9 

4'8 

27 

27,800 

5 

4 

4 

3-9 

23 

26,700 

5 

6 

10 

3'9 

22 j 

5,600 

9 

10 

1 

6*8 

21 1 

1 5,400 , 

9 

15 

6 

6‘8 

53 

42,700 

8 

6 

I 

4‘5 

7 

26,500 

26 

9 

2 

t 

31 

7,100 1 

14 

2 

8 

7-3 

30 

18,100 ' 

6 

2 

8 

4*1 

26 

I3.b00 

6 

9 

4 

5 0 

245 

185,800 

9 

8 

0 : 

4*3 

222 

175,100 

9 

15 

6 

4'5 

222 

167,500 

9 

3 

1 

4*0 

198 

157,100 

9 

73 

11 

4*2 


* Schemes under which no bonus was earned are included for the purpose of calculating the 
average amount of bonus per head and the percentage addition to earnings ; but in calculating 
the latter figure it has been necessary to omit certain coses in which a bonus was earned but the 
percentage could not be stated. 

t Ginnot be stated*. 
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The results of the same schemes, classified according to the rates of 
lK>nus paid, are shown below :— 


percentage addition made 


Number of 
schemes to 

Total • 

Number of 
employees 

Amount of 
bonus paid 

by bonus to earnings 


particulars 

relate 

employees 

entitled to 
participate 

(or credited) 
in 1928 

Nil 

/ 

49 

93,500 

34,200 

£ 

Nil 

• 1 

39 

39,500 

28,900 

Nil 

Under 2 per cent. 


14 

12 

7,900 

3,200 

4.400 

3,000 

4,700 

4,200 

2 and under 4 per cent. 

-A 

39 

36 

62,600 

59,800 

49,300 

47,800 

237,500 

230,300 


f 

46 

42,800 

39,200 

364,400 


•i 

45 

42,400 

38,800 

361,900 

6 „ 8 „ 

• • i 

31 

18,400 

15,400 

176,700 

8 .. 10 .. .. 

• . 1 

7 

2,000 

1,500 

23,800 

10 .. .. 12 .. .. 


n 

10,300 

9,900 

154,900 

12 ,. ,. 16 .. 

, ^ 

15 

8,900 

6,800 

116,100 

16.. ,.20 .. .. 


4 

300 

200 

5,800 

20 per cent, or over 


8 

1,800 

1,400 

73,000 

"f 

21 

41,500 

23,500 

589,100 

Percental not stated 

..i. 

1 

14 

23,300 

21,400 

565,300 

Total 

i 

/ 

245 

290,000 

185,800 

1,746,000 


222 

209,900 

175,100 

1,712,000 

Total (1927) 

1 

r! 

222 

268,500 

167.500 

1,532,800 


m 

194,000 i 

157,100 

1,523,500 


The average amount of bonus paid in 1928 was a little above the level 
of the previous year. In 1927, in about one-quarter of the total number 
of schemes for which returns were received, no bonus was available owing 
to insufficient profits having been made; but in 1928, the proportion 
fell to one-fifth. In each of the past seven years a considerable proportion 
—ranging from one-fifth to one-third—of all the schemes covered have 
failed to yield a bonus. 

In 1928, as in 1927, the highest amount of bonus was paid in the small 
group of insurance, banking, etc., busine.^ses, the bonuses in this group 
averaging £26 per head in both years. In the case of one very large 
firm In this group, which pays especially high bonuses, no particulars 
are available as to the percentage addition to earnings which the bonuses 
represent, and it is accordingly impossible to give an average percentage 
which would be representative of the group as a whole. A number of 
firms in other industries, also, were able to give the amount of bonus, 
but not the percentage rate of bonus ; and for this reason the average 
percentages shown in the table above arc not strictly comparable with 
the figures representing the average amounts of bonus per head. It is 
known, however, that if it were possible to include particulars for these 
schemes also, the average percentage rate of bonus would be higher in 
each of the past three years. 

MO R 14—3<l 
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The results for the various other industry groups in 1928 reveal 
features similar in general to those for the previous year. As was the 
case in 1927, a high rate of bonus was paid by firms engaged in merchanting 
and dealing, and the next highest rate by undertakings engaged in paper 
manufacture, printing, book-binding, etc.; while for the few agricultural 
schemes the bonuses paid were almost negligible, as they were in the 
two previous years. The most noteworthy changes as between 1927 
and 1928 were in the group of firms engaged in the textile Industry, in 
which bonuses averaged £4 11s. Id. in 1928, as compared with £2 7s. 1 ]d. 
in 1927, and in the group of firms engaged in merchanting and 
dealing, in which bonuses average £14 2s. 8d. in 1928, as compared with 
£17 13s. 7d. in 1927. 

New Schemes in 1928 

Twelve new schemes have come to the notice of the Ministry of Labour 
as having been introduced in 1928. These schemes are briefly 
summarised below :— 


Industry or 

Approxi¬ 
mate total 

business 

number of 


employee*! 

Chemical manufac¬ 

52.400 

ture. 


Colliery .. 

! 10,700 

Engineering and iron 

10,000 

founding. 


Cement manufacture.. 

8,000 

Insurance 

3,250 

Drapery and fumish- 

500 

ii^. 


Elngineering 

450 

Cardboard box, paper 

290 

bag, etc., manu¬ 
facture. 


Gas manufacture 

115 

Gas manufacture 

80 


Type of scheme 


Ordinary £ I shares are oflcrcd to employees on a graduated 
price scale at substar.tially less than market price. Under 
this scheme the greatest benefit is given to the lowest paid 
employees. 

Ordinary shares issued to employees on advantageous 
terms. 

Deposits received fiom employees carrying interest at a 
minimum rate of 5 per cent, (free of tax), together with a 
supplementary rate varying with the dividend on ordinary 
shares. 

Employees (with certain exceptions) are treated as if they 
held five £l ordinary shares for each year of service up 
to ten years, and receive bonuses equivalent to the 
dividends on such shares. 

A definite proportion of the total divisible profits of the 
industrial department is distributed amongst the outdoor 
staff. 

The bonus consists of the dividends on a block of the 
firm’s shares held in trust for the benefit of employees. 

One “ employee’s ” share given free for cach year of 
service, with the option of taking up other such shares at 
par, wdth a limit equal to one years’ salary. 

A fixed proportion of the net profits, after b per cent, has 
been paid on capital and provision made for other 
allocations, is distributed amongst the employees. 

A definite percentage on salary or wages is credited to 
employees, part being used for investment in the 
CiOinpany’s stock, and part placed to a withdrawable 
account at interest. 

One-fifth of surplus profits, after charges for loan interest, 
dividends on certain stocks, and depreciation have 
been met, is distributed amongst the employees; three^ 
quarters of the bonus is retained for investment in the 
Company 8 stock, and one-quartejr carried to a cash 
account. 
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Industry or 
business 


Approxi¬ 
mate total 
number of 
employees 


Type of scheme 


Clothing .. 


Waterworks 


A definite share of any profits in excess of a fixed limit is 
distributed amongst the employees (with certain 
exceptions) in proportion to wages. 

Half the surplus profits on the average of the previous 
three years, after making provision for depreciation, 
contingencies, and dividends on capital at maximum 
rates, is paid to the trustees of the fund, to be applied: 
(f) in payment of expenses of scheme ; (it) compassionate 
allowances; (in) reserve fund ; (tu) division amongst 
employees in proportion to salary or wages and length 
of service, not less than oiie-half of such division to be 
held on behalf of such employees for investment in the 
G)mpany's shares. 


It is of interest to note that one-half of the new schemes described 
above provide for some form of capital holding by employees ; and these 
schemes, again, are equally divided between the two principal types of 
capital-holding schemes. In three cases the capital is subscribed for 
by the employees, the favourable terms of issue constituting the profit- 
sharing element in the scheme ; while in three cases there is an ordinary 
bonus depending on profits, part of this bonus being retained for investment 
in the firm’s capital. 

Schemes terminated in 1928 

Ten schemes were reported to the Ministry of Labour as having been 
definitely terminated during 1928; particulars of these schemes are 
given below :— 


I I Approxi- 

Date of Industiy or business i 
starting j number ot 


Reasons for termination 


. Manufacture of| 

chemicals and 

allied materials. 

, Chemical manufac-; 

turc. I 

, Cycle and motor-1 
cycle manufacture, j 

Electrical engineers 
i and contractors. 

Manufacture of var-j 
nish, enamels, etc. | 

Mill furnishers, iron-; 
mongers, etc. 

Brewers 

General drapers and^ 
furnishers. 

Cloal merchants 

Newspaper proprie¬ 
tor and printer. 


j I Absorbed in a merger company which 
j V has another scheme of co-partnership in 

1 force. 

1 

Lack of financial success. 

Discontinued in favour of a superannuation 
scheme. 

Amalgamation with another undertaking 
not practising profit-sharir-g. 

Discontinued in favour of a system of 
indeterminate bonuses fixed by directors 
each year. 

Amalgamation with another undertaking, 
followed by closing of brewery. 

Liquidation of company. 

Amalgamation with another undertaking not 
practising profit-sharing. 

don version of business into limited company. 
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The following table analyses, by cause of termination, and by duration^, 
all the schemes known to the Ministry of Labour to have been started 
and subsequently discontinued ;— 


Cause of Discontinue 
ance {as reported by 
the firms concerned) 


Numbers of Schemes which lasted 

1 

Total 

Schemea 

Under 

2 years 

2 and 
under 
5 years 

3 and 
under ; 
10 years! 

10 and 
under 

15 years 

15 and 
under 
20 years 

20 years 
or over 

Period 

not 

known 

discon¬ 
tinued 
by end 

of 1928 

Apathy of employees, 
and dissatisfaction 
of employers with 
results 

8 

25 

22 ' 

1 

' 9 

6 

4 

3 

77 

Dissatisfaction of 

employees 

2 

i 4 

3 

3 

2 

2 


16 

Diminution of profits, 
and losses or want 
of success 


1 

i 

i 20 

8 1 

7 


4 

I 

49 

Enterprise abandoned ; 
death of employer ; 
liquidation or dis- 
solution of business, 
etc. 

9 

i 12 

1 

1 

4 

6 

t 

3 

[ 

1 

I 

43 

Changes in or transfer 
of, business 

2 

: 8 

13 

1 

7 

r 

J 

9 


44 

Substitution of in¬ 
creased wages, or 
shorter hours, or 
other benefits 


10 

11 

5 

1 

4 

“ 1 

31 

Other causes ; cause 
not known or indefi¬ 
nite 

5 1 

3 

6 ! 

6 

i 2 

1 

1 

29 

Total .. 

31 

82 

67 


2( 

29 

„ i 

i 

289 

1 


It is to be observed that the reasons assigned for the discontinuance 
of many profit-sharing schemes do not necessarily imply that the schemes, 
as such, had proved of little value. For example, many schemes are 
known to have been discontinued solely on account of a change of 
ownership ; while in other cases it has been found desirable to substitute 
other arrangements which, while favourable to the employees, do not 
come within the category of profit-sharing. 

II.-SCHEMES IN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

At the end of 1928, 163 co-operative societies were known to the 
Ministry of Labour to have in operation definite profit-sharing systems. 
Many other societies are understood to pay to their employees additional 
remuneration in the form of bonuses on output, commission on sales, 
etc., but such arrangements are not regarded as coming within the scope 
of the Department s statistics on profit-sharing, and are accordingly 
excluded from the figures given below. 

About 29,000 workpeople are employed by the 163 societies mentioned 
above, and practically all of these workpeople participated, or. 
were entitled to participate, in the schemes. Thus, in contrast with> 
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many schemes in cHrdinary businesses, probt-sharing when practised by 
co-operative societies applies in nearly all cases to virtuc31y the whole 
of the workers employed. 

Statistics are given in the following table as to the numbers of schemes 
known to have been in operation in each of the years 1923 to 1928 and 
as to the bonuses paid under all but a few of these schemes; separate 
figures are shown for each type of co-operative society:— 




1 

Approx. 

Bonuses paid under schemes for which 
details are available.]; 

Year 

Number 
of schemes 
in operation 

number of 
employees 
entitled to 
participate 

! 

1 Number of 

1 schemes to 
which 

particulars ' 
relate. 

Number of 
employees 
entitled to 
participate 

j i 

1 Average ‘ Average 
' amount of ' percentage 
' bonus per > addition to 
head earnings 


Agricultural Societies 


1923 

54 

600 i 

53 

600 

£ 

3 

s. 

0 

d. i 

9 ! 

2-8 

1924 

58 

600 ' 

56 

600 

2 

15 

10 I 

2-4 

1925 

60 

600 

55 

600 

1 

19 

8 

1*8 

1926 

59 

600 i 

55 1 

600 

;2 

3 

3 

1*8 

1927 

60 1 

600 : 

51 

• 500 

I 

17 

1 1 

1*5 

1928 

59 

600 : 

56 

1 600 

! 2 

6 

11 ^ 

1*7 


Industrial Productive Societies 


1923 

51 

8,200 

51 

8,200 

4 

17 

5 

4*3 

1924 

52 

8.200 

51 

8,200 

5 

4 

10 

4*9 

1925 

52 

8,500 

52 

8,500 

4 

18 

6 

4*6 

1926 

53 

8.700 

, 52 

8,700 

5 

0 

11 

4*5 

1927 1 

50 

8,900 

1 51* 

8,900 

5 

3 

1 ! 

4*6 

1928 I 

50 

9,600 

50 

1 9,600 

5 

11 

5 

5*1 


Retail Distributive Societies 


1923 

52 

13,100 

49 

12,800 

3 

11 

6 

2*9 

1924 

53 

13,600 ' 

49 

13,300 

3 

19 

6 

3*1 

1925 

54 

14.900 

50 

14,300 

4 

II 

6 

3*5 

1926 

55 

16,000 1 

51 

15,800 

4 

15 

0 

3*8 

1927 ! 

37 

16,800 1 

52 

16,800 

4 

15 

4 

4*1 

1928 i 

54 

18,800 

51 

18,500 

5 

9 

9 

4*4 


Totals—All Societies 


1923 

157 

21,900 

153 , 

21,600 

i 4 

1 

0 

3*4 

1924 

163 

22,400 

156 1 

22,100 

! 4 

8 

4 

3*8 

1925 

166 

24,000 ' 

157 i 

23,400 

1 4 

12 

9 

3*8 

1926 

167 

25,300 i 

158 ! 

25,100 

! 4 

15 

11 

4*0 

1927 

i 167 

26.300 

154 ! 

26,200 

i i 

16 

9 

4*2 

1928 

163 

29,000 1 

157 1 

28,700 

, 5 

i 

8 

11 

4*6 


Agricultural Societies .—^The agricultural societies form the smallest 
group, measured by the numbere of employees working under profit-¬ 
sharing conditions. Thirty-nine of these 59 societies are of the type 
known as Requirement Societies^ t whose main function is to supply their 

* A bonus was paid in this year under one scheme which ceased operation before the end of 

, 1 , • 

t The classification into these types may, in certain cases, be somewhat arbitrary, as fertam 
societies may exercise more than one function. j • i j j 

t Schemes in operation under which no bonus was earned are mcluded. 
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members with seeds, manures, utensils, or other requirements for the 
carrying on 6f agriculture; of the remainder, sixteen are of the type 
known as Produce Societies * these being chiefly concerned with 
the marketing of members’ produce; and four are Service Societies* 
which supply their members with some service connected with agriculture, 
e.^., auctioning of produce, transport, etc. 

The schemes in force with all of these agricultural societies provide 
for a bonus to employees consisting of a fixed proportion of the net profits ; 
and in all cases the bonus is paid in cash. As is the case with non-* 
co-operative agricultural schemes, the rates of bonus paid in recent years 
have been noticeably small, amounting to less than 2 per cent, on wages 
in each of the years 1925 to 1928 ; 15 societies paid no bonus in 1928, 
and in 7 of these societies no bonus was paid in each of the years 1925-1928. 

Industrial Productive Societies ,—Of the 50 productive societies in 1928, 
49 were workers’ productive societies ; the remaining society (employing 
about 2000 workpeople) was a baking society. The schemes adopted 
by the majority of productive societies provide for a specified proportion 
of the profits to be set aside for the workers, but in a number of cases 
the employees receive a bonus on wages at a rate which varies with the 
rate of dividend declared upon customers’ purchases. A large proportion 
of the schemes in the productive societies are of the co-partnership type ; 
of the 50 schemes, 9 provide that the employees’ bonuses are to be wholly 
retained for investment in the society’s share capital, while 26 schemes 
provide for the whole bonus to be so retained until the employee has to 
his credit a stated amount of capital. In the case of foui other societies 
some part of the bonus is similarly retained for investment; and in three 
cases, the whole or part of the bonus is used for provident, etc., purposes ; 
thus, in the case of only 8 of these 50 societies is the bonus paid out wholly 
in cash. 

The productive societies are mainly engaged in the printing, boot and 
shoe, and other clothing, and textile industries. The following table 
shows the numbers of societies in each of these industry groups in 1928, 
together with particulars of the bonuses paid in that year :— 




1 

Bonuses paid or 


Number 

of 

schemes 

1 Number of 

credited in 

I928.t 

Industry 

employees 
entitled to 
participate 

Average 
amount 
per head 

Average 
percentage 
addition to 




earnings 

m 


■ 

£ s. d. 

Per cent. 

Textile 

6 

930 

4 0 4 

4*1 

Boot and Shoe 

16 

1,600 

4 15 6 

3*6 

Other clothing 


3,330 

6 0 7 

7-0 

Printin g, book-binding, etc... 

' 15* 

1,060 

3 7 8 

r\ 

Other industries 

10 

2,650 

6 18 1 

5-0 

Total .. 

1 

50 

! 9.570 

5 11 5 

5*1 


* The classification into these types may, in certain cases, be somewhat arbitrary, as certain 
societies may exercise more than one function. 

t Schemes in operation under which no bonus was earned are included. 
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Failure to earn sufficient profits to provide a bonus is a' feature 
frequently found among these productive societies. In 1928 no bonuses 
were available in 21 of the societies, of which 3 were in the textile group, 
5 in the boot and shoe group, and 9 in the printing and book-bin^ng 
group; indeed, in 12 of the 50 societies no bonus has been available 
during the whole of the six years 1923-1928. Nevertheless, owing to 
the fact that the schemes in these societies usually provide that employees 
shall receive a substantial share of profits, when realised, the average 
rate of bonus was in every year above the level of that paid in the other 
classes of society. 

Retail Distributive Societies .—The societies classified under this title, 
although primarily engaged in retail distribution, in nearly every case 
engage to some extent in production ; and the profit-sharing arrangements 
apply almost invariably to the productive as well as to the trading sections. 
The type of scheme which is most common among these societies consists 
in paying the employees, out of such profits as may remain after meeting 
various specified charges, “ not less than ^d. in the £ on gross sales and 
id. in the £ on net profits *; but a number of societies pay a bonus on 
wages at a rate which is regulated by the rate of dividend declared upon 
customers purchases. Where the former arrangement is in force, it 
will be obvious that a part—and usually by far the larger part—of the 
supplementary payment is merely a collective commission on sales and is, 
therefore, outside the scope of these statistics. Accordingly, in such 
cases only that part of the bonus which is regulated by the amount of 
profits is included in the figures shown in this article. 

The co-partnership type of scheme is practically non-existent in the 
retail distributive societies, bonuses being almost invariably paid out in 
cash. These bonuses, when averaged, show a steady increase throughout 
the period 1923-1928 ; as will be seen, they are much larger in all these 
years than those paid by the agricultural societies, and, in 1928, were 
nearly on a level with those paid by the industrial productive societies. 
(From '^Ministry of Labour Gazette, ^ London, July 1929.) 


Unemployment Insurance in Belgium 

RELIEF FOR HEADS OF FAMILIES 

By a Royal Decree of 3rd May 1929 the maximum benefit payable to 
unemployed workers in Belgium, including grants from the public 
authorities, was fixed at three-quarters of the wages for the heads of 
families with three or more children ; hitherto this maximum has applied 
only to those with four or more children. 

According to previous basic Decrees the benefit granted to other 
unemployed workers may not exceed two-thirds of their wages. The 
new Decree confirms the earlier provisions as regards the definition of 
the word “ children **. This term is deemed to cover all children under 
14 years of age, and also those between the ages of 14 and 16 years who are 
in attendance at an educational establishment or a vocational school, 
or who are unable to work on account of physical incapacity. (From 
Industrial and Labour Information^' Geneva. June 17.1929.) 
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Workers’ Budgets in Moscow 

The Labour Statistics Service of the City of Moscow undertook ia 
November 1928, as in previous years, detailed enquiry into the budgets 
of working-'class families. 

The enquiry covered 346 families, including 1377 persons. Each 
family therefore included on an average four persons, or more exactly 
3*98; the number of members of the family working as wage earners 
varied from one to two, the average being 1*32. The accounts of income 
and expenditure of each family were studied throughout the month of 
November. The results of this enquiry, together with the figures for 
the previous year for the purposes of comparison, are given below :— 


Monthly income 


Wages of the head of the family 
Other income of the head of the family 
Wages of other members of the family 
Other income of other members of the family 
Credit, loans, sales of articles, etc. 

Other income 


Total 


Chervonetz 

roubles 

Percentage 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

114*66 

105*66 

71*7 

72*6 

4*83 

4*15 

3*0 

2*9 

19*99 

19*49 

12*5 

13*4 

5*58 

4*29 

3*5 

3*0 

9*19 

7*98 

5-7 

5*5 

5-44 

3-87 

3-6 

2-6 

159-69 

145-44 

i 

100-0 

100-0 



Chervonetz 

roubles 

Percentage 

Monthly expenditure 

1928 

1927 

- 

1928 

1927 

Rent 

13*12 

12*39 

8*7 

8*8 

Heating and light 

3*72 

5*41 

2*5 

3*8 

Food 

65*92 

61*73 

44*0 

43-6 

Alcohol and tobacco 

6*33 

6*12 

4*3 

4*2 

Qothing 

26*62 

28*19 

17*8 

19*9 

Household utensils 

5*56 

4*32 

3*7 

3*1 

Health and medicine 

2*01 

1*66 

1*3 

1*2 

Education, reading matter and amusements 
Payments to the trade union, the Communist 

3*95 

2*75 

2*6 

2*0 

Party, etc. .. 

4*42 

3*84 

2*9 

2*7 

Help to relations 

3*42 

3*06 

2*3 

2*2 

Repayments of loans and credits 

6*87 

7*03 

4*6 

5*0 

Other expenses 

8*02 

4*86 

5*3 

3*5 

Total .. 

149*96 

141*36 

100*0 

100*0 


In comparing the data for 1927 with those for 1928, it must be- 
remember^ that the fanulies dealt with in 1927 were relativdy more 
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* numerous, comprising an average of 4*39 persons each as against 3*9& 
in 1928. In comparing the two budgets from the point of view of 
expenditure, therefore, it is better to confine oneself to the expenses of 
an adult. According to the data obtained by the investigators, there 
was an increase of 14 per cent, in the rent, partly compensated by a decrease 
of 26 per cent, in the costs of heating and light, owing to the establishment 
of reserve stocks of fuel. Expenditure on clothing remained stationary. 
Food showed an expenditure increased by 15 per cent. The investigators 
consider, however, that if account be taken of the rise in prices and of 
the absence of certain products from the market, there has been no real 
increase in the consumption of food. Expenditure on child and adult 
education increased by 180 per cent., but still remains at an excessively 
low level, averaging 0*14 roubles per person per month. 

The investigators arrive at the conclusion that the total amount of the 
monthly expenditure of a working-class family in Moscow in November 
1928 reached 211*02 roubles, if account be taken of the value of reserves 
of fuel and of food products, and of payments into the savings bank, 
as well as deductions from wages for the purpose of buying Government 
stock. This latter sum amounts to 8* 1 per cent, of the wage. Of the 
expenditure, 65 per cent, is covered by wages ; 4*2 per cent, by sociid 
insurance ; 2*5 per cent, by sub-letting rooms or beds to boarders ; 11*0 
per cent, by loans and purchases on credit and under deferred payments ; 
16*7 per cent, by reserves previously established, including food, fuel, 
cash and State bonds. It may be noted that of the 346 families investigated 
only 11*8 per cent, had recourse to the mutual aid funds, but 60 per cent, 
had contracted debts to private persons. Borrowing and repayment 
operations amounted to 24*1 roubles per family per month. Out of 
this sum 8*2 roubles were paid for purchases made on credit, 10*6 roubles 
were repaid to private persons. 3*5 roubles to the mutual aid funds, and 
1 * 1 rouble was lent. 

Taxes amounted to 0*75 roubles and moving costs to 2*6 roubles per 
fanriily. (From **Industrial and Labour Information, ' Geneva, June 17, 
1929.) 




General Council of Soviet Trade Unions 

The General Council of Trade Unions of the Soviet Union met in 
plenary session in Moscow from 29th May to 1st June 1929. 
The principal subjects discussed were industrial production and the 
organisation of contests, wages, labour protection, the reorganisation of 
the General Council and the next Pan-Pacific Trade Union Congress. 

industrial production 

It appears from statements made at the meeting that during the first 
seven months of the financial year 1928-1929—from Ut October 1928 
to 1st May 1929—industrial production increased by 22 per cent, in 
accordance with the economic programme which had been drawn up. 
In some branches of industry production exceeded the estimates; in 
others, such as the coal-mining industry, in which the situation is regarded 
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as definitely unsatisfactory, metal working and engineering, production 
fell short of the estimates. 

The cost of manufacture has not been reduced to the extent demanded 
by the Supreme Economic Council. There has been a reduction in costs 
of 2'3 per cent., instead of 7 per cent, as demanded. This discrepancy 
is explained by the insufficient supply and high cost of raw materials, 
and by the relaxation of discipline, which prevented a sufficient increase in 
individual output, on account of the employment of excess workers. 
Individual output hardly increased at all during the last quarter of 1928. 
An improvement began, however, from 1st January 1929. Between Ist 
October 1928 and 1st May 1929 there was an increase in individual output 
of 14*4 per cent., instead of 17 per cent, as demanded by the economic 
programme. On the other hand, the number of workers employed 
increased by 5*8 per cent, instead of 3*8 per cent. Excess workers are 
found principally in the metal-working, textile and coal-mining industries. 

In the course of the discussions, serious gaps were disclosed in the 
organisation and administration of State industry. Numerous examples 
cited in the plenary meeting showed, according to Trud. that the manage¬ 
ment of industry was defective both as regards organisation and from a 
technical point of view. Rationalisation was said to be making practically 
no progress. Problems such as the better utilisation of equipment, *raw 
materials, labour, etc., were neglected by the managing bodies of industry. 
It was added, however, that during the past six months the trade unions 
had not shown an active and watchful interest in the question of costs and 
had not been able to interest the workers in these matters. 

PRODUCTION CONTESTS 

In order to strengthen discipline and increase output, the Communist 
Party had endeavoured to arouse among the workers of the differrent 
branches of industry a spirit of “ socialistic competition by arranging 
congests. About two million workers were engaged in these contests. 
Here again, many of them showed a lack of interest. Mr. Dogadov 
stated at the meeting that socialistic competion ” was frequently 
imposed on the workers. They often knew nothing about it until they 
read in the newspapers that the committee of their works or the Communist 
cell had decided to enter a contest with some other undertaking. In 
these circumstances there was naturally little enthusiasm among the 
workers, and this was likely to prevent the campaign from having any 
results. The trade unions had not taken the initiative in this field either. 
They had left it to the Communist Party, and especially the young 
Communists. 

The meeting called on the trade unions to organise energetically a 
campaign of propaganda to stimulate the spirit of competition among 
the workers and induce them to arrange contests of their own accord. 

WAGES 

According to a report submitted by Mr. Ginsburg, and information 
published by the Labour Commissariat on the occasion of the meeting, 
the increase in wages had been less than the increase in the cost of 
Jiving. 
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In spite of the instructions issued in December 1928 by the Eighth 
Trade Union Congress, there had not been a sufficient increase in wages 
in large-scale industry. In the first half of the financial year 1928-1929, 
nominal wag^ had increased by 4*2 per cent, in the mining industry, 
6‘ 1 per cent, in the metal industry, and 2* 5 per cent, in the textile industry, 
while the programme provided for increases of 10*9,8*6 and 6*2 per cent, 
respectively. This was largely due to the fact that wages in small-scale 
industry had been increased more than the programme demanded. The 
discrepancies between wage scales in difierent industries had thus been 
aggravated. In 1928-1929 the average monthly wage of a worker in 
Chervonetz roubles had been 4*9 per cent, higher than in 1927-1928. 
Daily wages had increased l3y 6* 1 per cent. Real wages, however, had 
decreased. During the period 1st October 1928 to 1st April 1929, daily 
real wages were 0*9 per cent, lower and monthly real wages 1 *9 per cent, 
lower than in 1927-1928. This was due to the rise in the cost of living. 
Prices had increased by 8*5 per cent, since October 1928, and by 12*5 
per cent, since May 1928. This increase was largest in the prices of food 
products. 

Mr. Dogadov asked the trade unions to give special attention to this 
matter and to take steps to see that the consumers’ co-operative societies 
gave the workers better service. A delegate from Leningrad stated 
that the co-operative societies did not provide for half the needs of the 
worker. 

The question of piece rates and standards of output aroused consider¬ 
able discussion. Delegates alleged that the General Council lacked 
determination and continuity in its policy, while the management of 
industry proceeded energetically to revise wage rates and introduce 
reductions which were not based on any technical improvements in 
production. Mr. Ginsburg replied that such reductions had taken place, 
but that the General Council had taken energetic steps to oppose them. 
On the other hand, it sometimes happened that workers, in the spirit of 
“ socialistic competition,” voluntarily proposed that the standards of 
individual output should be raised; these proposals were frequently 
accepted and extended to the whole of an undertaking or industry, although 
they emanated only from a few workers. This led to discontent on the 
part of the other workers and to disputes. While the trade unions should, 
encourage such action on the part of the workers with a view to reducing 
the cost of production, they should, in the opinion of Mr. Ginsburg, 
show considerable tact and forethought. 

LABOUR PROTECTION 

Mr. Ginsburg expressed regret that the State industrial undertakings 
did not make full use of the funds granted to them for the improvement 
of conditions of labour and safety measures. He thought that, generally 
speaking, labour protection was inadequate. 

The Labour Commissariat drew attention to the considerable increase 
in the number of cases of traumatism (particularly in heavy industry), 
accidents, and group poisonings. Overtime had hardly been reduced 
at all in industry as a whole, and in some branches had increased. 
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VIEWS OF THE COMMUNIST GROUP 

Trud of 9th June 1929 contains a summary of the Resolution adopted 
on the subject by the Communist group of the General Council. In 
this Resolution the Communist group state that they approve entirely 
of the decisions taken by the Communist Party at its Conference in April 
1929. They are opposed to the attitude of the trade unionist Communist 
leaders, who favour a policy fundamentally identical with that of the 
“ opposition The leaders in question do not approve of the present 
policy of the Party as regards the peasant class. They are sceptical as 
to the programme of strenuous industrialisation of the country. Being 
opposed to any strengthening of the influence of the Communist Party 
in the trade unions, the> would like the unions to become more independent. 
This regrettable state of mind on the part of certain trade unionists is 
partly due to the bureaucratic tendency of the trade union machinery 
and partly to “ socialistic ** and “ democratic ’’ impulses which are still 
to be observed in the trade union movement. Considering that it is 
extremely dangerous for the trade unions to be placed in opposition 
to the Communist Party, the Communist Group of the General Council 
approves entirely and in all points the decisions of the plenary session of 
the Central Committee of the Party for the strengthening of the 
management of the trade unions by the Communist Party. It therefore 
calls on all Communist trade unionists to comply strictly with the decisions 
of the Party in order to bring about effective collaboration by the trade 
unions in the establishment of the system of collective exploitation of 
the soil, a more intense struggle against capitalist principles in towns and 
villages alike, the strengthening of discipline in undertakings, and the 
industrialisation of the country. These tasks cannot be accomplished 
without the development of a critical spirit in the trade unions, a compaign 
against bureaucratic tendencies, and an intelligent defence of the 
economic interests of the workers. 

VIEWS OF THE SUPREME ECONOMIC COUNCIL 

The Supreme Economic Council, which is responsible for the 
management of State industry, comments as follow^ in its publication 
on the re-organisation of the General Council of Trade Unions :— 

Not long ago the leaders of the trade unions were inclined to remove 
from their list of every-day tasks the campaign for the strengthening 
of discipline in undertakings, the increase of individual output, and 
the carrying out of economic programmes. Still more recently the 
trade unions thought that the conclusion of collective agreements was 
the best means of extracting from the management of industry the 
maximum of concessions while imposing on the trade unions 
the minimum of obligations. 

The scene has changed, and it appears to us that the change 
is deliberate and lasting. A cure has at last been found for the false 
situation created by the division between the trade union leaders and 
the mass of workers, and by the opposition of those leaders 
to the management of the unions by the Communist Party. This 
opposition manifested itself in dangerous gossip, according to which 
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the Communist Party would like to carry out a complete reorganisation 
of the unions based on the theories of Trotsky, and in protests against 
the supervision by the Party of the managing bodies of the trade unions. 
The trade unions must understand that they have lost a great deal of 
time, and that they have failed to keep up with events, so that they 
are frequently a drag on the labour movement. They must make haste 
to regain the time lost. 

PAN-MCinC CONFERENCE 

After a statement by Mr. Lozovsky, General Secretary of the Red 
Trade Union International, the General Council decided to take part 
in the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Conference which is to open in 
Vladivostock on 15th August 1929. It was also decided to set up a special 
committee to prepare for the Conference and to organise propaganda in 
its favour. (From **Industrial and Labour Information,** Geneva, July 8, 
1929.) 

Labour Conditions in Italy 

TRADE UNION REPRESENTATIVES IN FACTORIES 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Fascist Confederation 
of Italian Industries, which took place in Rome on 6th May 1929 under 
the presidency of Mr. Benni, the question of trade union representatives 
in factories was considered. 

A statement was issued by the Committee, a summary of which is 
given below. 

The Committee.gave suitable instructions in regard to the request 

submitted by the workers* unions on the question of the establishment 
of trade union representatives in factories. The Committee explained the 
reasons against this, which are reasons both of principle and of practice. 
On the one hand they concern the legal and social character of the 
corporative organisation of the State and the enforcement of the Trade 
Union Act, and on the other hand they concern the foundations of 
discipline and hierarchy in undertakings. 

For the full understanding of the reasons advanced by the industrialists, 
it would be necessary to consider the agreement of 1925 under which the 
General Confederation of Industries and the Confederation of Fascist 
Corporations, as they were called at that time, mutually recognised each 
other as the only legitimate representatives of employers and workers and 
laid down that all contractual relations between employers and workers must 
be regulated by bodies dependent on them, the works committees having 
been abolished and their duties transferred to the local trade unions. 

The organs of the workers’ unions object that the agreement of 1925 
was anterior to the new legislation relating to trade unions and corporations, 
which transforms the unions into organs of the State and empowers them 
to act as legal representatives of occupational groups, to conclude collective 
agreements possessing binding force and to defend the interests of the 
groups they represent. Especially after the Legislative Decree of 26th 
February 1928, relating to the regulation of individual disputes arising 
out of labour agreements has 'Come into force, it would be impossible 
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for the workers* unions, which have the right to interfere in any giveru 
case, to decide whether claims were well-founded, if they were not 
allowed to preserve a close connection with the workers employed in the 
undertakings concerned. The failure to realise this great and urgent 
need would be equivalent to making nugatory the Decree relating to 
individual labour disputes and to checking Fascist trade unionism on the 
very threshold of the undertaking, where of all places it should be 
present and active. ♦ 

The Fascist Press also complains that the employers have distorted the 
question by giving it an exaggerated importance from the legal point of 
view without waiting for the decisions of the National Trade Union 
Committee, to which it had been submitted. There is no question of a 
revival of the works committees, since the demand of the workers’ unions 
has throughout been free of any desire to interfere in the technical activities 
of industry. On the contrary, their demand seeks to regularise a 
situation actually existing in various industrial undertakings and to facilitate 
the task of assistance in the Interests of the workers and of production 
itself. {From Industrial and Labour Information,** Geneva, June 3,1929,) 

— I ... 'i(g) 

Head Masters’ Employment Committee in the U. K. 

REPORT FOR 1928 

The Annual Report for 1928 of the Employment Committee of the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters of Public Secondary Schools 
(in association with the Ministry of Labour) has been issued. 

This Committee, which was set up in 1918, was originally constituted 
as a sub-committee of the London (Central) Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Employment, established under the Ministry of Labour; 
but it has since been reconstituted, and is now recognised, both by the 
Ministry of Labour and by the Association of Head Masters, as having 
a national scope. 

The objects of the Committee, as stated at the time of its inception, 
included (i) the establishment of a Central Exchange for boys who had 
completed definite courses of post-primary instruction ; {it) the visitation 
of the public secondary schools by an officer of the Ministry of Labour 
to interview and advise boys, in conjunction with their head masters, on 
the choice of a suitable career; {Hi) the canvassing of employers for 
vacancies ; {iv) the provision of a central organisation to which head 
masters might apply for information ; and {v) the provision of a common 
centre to which applicants already in employment could apply for further 
advice. 

The Committee now has upon its employers’ register the names of 
some 3000 employers, of whom approximately half may be called large 
firms. The number of registrations during the year 1928 was 2432; 
the number of interviews 13,206; and the number of boys placed in 
employment 1289. All these figures were considerably in excess of those 
for 1927 ; indeed, the figures of registrations and of interviews, and 
(with one slight exception) the figures of placings, have showh a steady 
advance each year over the preceding year. 
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The 1289 placings during 1928 included 923 in clerical employments» 
and 366 in other than clerical employments. Of those in clerical 
employments, 100 were placed in banks* or banking houses ; 120 with 
insurance companies or brokers ; 140 in merchants’ houses (99 in the 
City, and 41 overseas) ; 61 in civil, municipal, and public utility services ; 
51 in oil companies ; and 46 in shipping companies. Of those in non¬ 
clerical employments, by far the largest numbers were in wholesale houses ; 
others were in retail houses, in chemical and scientific employments, 
in engineering, etc. (From ^'Ministry of Labour Gazette^ London^ 
July 1929.) 

. ""~g ) 

Trade Union Reorganisation in Italy 

STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 

In the course of the discussion of the Budget of the Ministry of Corpora¬ 
tions in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, on 6th June 1929, Mr. Bottaj^ 
Under-Secretary of State, reviewed the principal problems raised by the 
application of Italian legislation relating to trade unions and corporations. 

Mr. Bottai said that the reorganisation of the trade unions did not aim 
at meaningless uniformity; the trade union was to be an instrument of 
expression and not of suppression, and should always be animated by a 
feeling of responsibility and initiative. 

The speaker went on to say that the Fascist organisation recognised 
above all the superiority of private initiative, but grouped individuals in 
associations according to their categories, providing for unity of command 
through the integration of autonomous and specialised activities. This 
conception was the exact opposite of that attributed to the Fascists by 
some of their opponents. 

After describing and justifying the recent changes in Italian trade union 
organisation, the speaker stated that there had been a considerable increase 
in the number of agreements concluded during the first four months of 
1929. In the short space of three years, the regulation of collective labour 
relations had practically been completed. On 30th April there were 185 
agreements either of a national character or extending to more than one 
province. Of these, 11 related to agriculture, 87 to banks, 21 to commercial 
undertakings, 47 to industry, 15 to land transport and 4 to maritime trans¬ 
port. On 31st December 1928 there were 4565 provincial agreements, 
and 230 more had been concluded during the first quarter of 1929, giving 
a total of 4795. Such a development was without precedent in the history 
of trade unionism throughout the world, and was evidence of a progress 
which, though there might still be room for improvement, had attained 
remarkable proportions. 

In every case in which the Ministry of Corporations had intervened, 
whether at the request of the parties or because of exceptional circumstances, 
its object had been not to bring about a settlejnent by means of bargaining 
or compromise which might blindly injure the interests of both parties, 
but to investigate and reconcile the divergent interests in a common interest. 
In each case the intervention of the Ministry had met with success. (From 
^'Industrial and Labour Information.** Geneva. July 15,1929.) 

MO R 14—4 
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Minimum Wages 

GREAT BRITAIN RATIFIES CONVENTION 

We announce this week that the formal ratification by Great Britain 
of the Convention concerning the creation of minimum wage fixing 
machinery, which was adopted by the International Labour Conference 
a year ago, was registered with the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
on 14th June last. 

This announcement marks the completion of the first stage towards 
the conversion of the Minimum Wage Convention from a “ Draft ” into 
an instrument which has a definite international binding force. By 
Article 7 of the Convention it is provided that its provisions shall come 
into operation twelve months after the date on which the ratifications 
of two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been 
registered. The British ratification is the second, the first being that 

Germany, which was registered a fortnight earlier. So far, therefore, 
as these two countries are concerned, the Convention will take effect in 
June of next year. Before that date it may be anticipated that other 
ratifications will have been communicated, including that of the French 
Government, which has already introduced legislation to authorise 
ratification ; in such cases, however, since the interval of twelve months 
between ratification and coming into force still operates, the date on which 
the Convention takes effect will be correspondingly later. 

It is interesting to note that, although the methods of minimum wage 
fixing in the three countries named are in some respects widely different, 
in none of these countries does the ratification of the Convention necessitate 
the amendment of existing law and practice, though it may entail extension 
of the application of the present machinery. This, however, does not 
in any way detract from the value of their ratifications, having regard 
not only to the fact that the Convention binds them to maintain such 
machinery for at least ten years, but also to the stimulus which must be 
given to other countries, perhaps less well equipped in this respect, by 
the example of three of the leading industrial countries of the worlds 
(From ''Industrial and Labour Information," Geneva, July 8, 1929.) 


Unemployment Insurance in Canada 

In a report recently presented to the Canadian House of Commons 
the Parliamentary Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
has again endorsed the principle of insurance against unemployment. 

The report refers to the fact that the subject of compulsory 
unemployment insurance is a matter vested exclusively in the provincial 
legislatures, and recommends that the Federal Government should bring 
the subject to the notice of the next Federal Provincial Conference, to 
which provincial Governments should be invited to send representatives 
of employers and workers to discuss the question. (From "Industrial 
and Labour Information," Geneva, June 17,1929.) 
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The Bombay Prevention of Intimidation Bill 

The following Bill published in the Bombay Government Gazette dated 
27th July 1929 is reproduced below :— 

BILL No. XX OF 1929 

A Bill to make the o0ence of criminal intimidation cognizable in times 

of emergency 

WHEREAS it Is expedient to take power to enable the police to deal 
effectively with the offence of criminal intimidation in certain areas of 
the Bombay Presidency; 

And whereas the previous sanction of the Governor General required 
by sub-section (3) of section 80A of the Government of India Act has 
been obtained for the passing of this Act; (5 & 6, Geo. V, c. 61.) 

It Is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. Short title, extent and commencement. —(/) This Act may be called 
the Bombay Prevention of Intimidation Act, 1929. 

(Z) It extends to the Presidency Area. 

(3) This section and sections 2 and 3 shall come Into operation forthwith ; 
section 4 shall come into force on the date or dates on which a state of 
emergency is declared to exist by notification under section 3, and shall 
continue to be in operation for the period specified in such notification 
or, if no period is therein specified, until such notification is cancelled 
by the Local Government. 

2. Definitions. —In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in 
the subject or context, 

(a) “ Presidency Area ” means the City of Bombay, the Bombay 
Suburban District and any other area adjacent to the City of Bombay 
or the Bombay Suburban District which the Local Government may, 
by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, Include for the 
purpose of this Act within the Presidency Area ; * 

(Jb) “ Criminal Intimidation ’ has the meaning assigned to it by 
section 503 of the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1860). 

3. Declaration of state of emergency. —The Local Government, if 
satisfied that the public tranquillity in the Presidency Area or any part 
thereof is endangered by the prevalence of intimidation, may, at any 
time by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, declare that a 
state of emergency exists and shall set forth the reasons for such declaration 
in the notification. 

4. Offence of criminal intimidation to be cognizable. —Notwithstanding 
anything contained in the Second Schedule to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898 (V of 1898), the offence of criminal intimidation shall be 
a cognizable offence as defined in that Act and the rest of the provisions 
of that Act shall have effect accordingly. 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS 

It has been found that intimidation is very commonly practised in 
times of excitement in Bombay City and its neighbourhood and that the 
Police cannot deal effectively with it under the existing law since the 
offence of criminal intimidation is not cognizable. It is necessary that 
MO R 14—4a 
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the powers of the Police should be increased in times of emergency in 
those areas. The Bill, therefore, provides that the offence of criminal 
intimidation shall at such times be made cognizable by a notification which 
can be cancelled when the emergency has passed away. 

(Signed) J. E. B. HOTSON. 


The Labour Movement in Japan 

According to an Investigation made by the Japanese Bureau of Social 
Affairs, the total number of workers engaged in factories, mines, transport 
and communications, and casual occupations at the end of 1928 was 
4,824,780, indicating an increase of 60,952 as compared with the figures 
for the end of June 1928. These workers are classified as follows :— 



Number of workers 

Type of employment 

Male 

Female 

. « 

Total 

Factories: State .. ,. . .1 

100,597 

29,585 1 

1 

130,182 

Municipal .. .. ..| 

1 7,269 

1.715 i 

8,984 

Private .. .. .. j 

1 

i 1.084,991 

1,000,388 

2,085,379 

1 

Total .. 

1,192,857 

1,031,688 

2,224,545 

Mines .. ., 

233,818 

61,783 

295.601 

Transport and Communications 

424.111 

33,445 

457,556 

Casual and other . . .. .. 1 

1.440.382 

406,696 

1.847.078 

Total .. 

3,291.168 

1,533,612 

4,824,780 


On the other hand, the number of trade unions, together with their 
total membership, both of which had shown a steady increase since 1923, 
declined slightly during 1928. Details are given below:— 



Year (31 December) 



Number of 
unions 

Membership 

1923 




432 

125,551 

1924 




469 

228,278 

1925 




457 

254,262 

1926 




488 

284.739 

1927 




505 

309.493 

1928 




501 

308,900 


The total membership of the trade unions thus constitutes a little more 
than 6 per cent, of all the workers engaged in the industries in question. 
Women workers comprised only 4 per cent, of the total membership of 
trade unions at the end of 1928. {From Industrial and Labour 
Information^** Geneva, July 8,1929,) 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 

Proposed Amendment by Government of India 

VIEWS OF ORGANIZATIONS CONSULTED 

{continued from page 1117 of the July issue of the “ Labour Gazette ”) 

Question VII—Should Proof of Dependence be required in order 
to enable a Relative to claim Compensation ? 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Proof of dependence should be produced to substantiate every claim 
for compensation. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers* Federation, Bombay 

(Agree with the views expressed above.) 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

Proof of dependence should be required in order to enable a relative to 
claim compensation. 

The Millowners* Association, Bombay 

In making distributions, the amounts to be given to different dependants 
would be more in conformity with the spirit of the Act if they were 
distributed in such a way as to give most to the person to whom the deceased 
person was the greatest support, and an amendment of the Act which will 
provide for the necessity of proof of dependence, and distribution of the 
amount accordingly, would be a welcome addition, but it may be left to 
the discretion of the Commissioner to waive the demand for proof as in the 
case of a widow with minor children*. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, Ahmedabad 

The Commissioner should sufficiently investigate proofs of dependence 
and use his discretion in the matter. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay 

Proof of dependence should be furnished to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants* Association, Karachi 

The Committee of the Association are in agreement with the views 
expressed by the Government of India. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

Proof of dependence should be required in order to enable a relative 
to claim compensation. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 
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LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANIZATIONS 

The Agent, B,B. & C.I. Railway, Bombay 

When there are more than one claimant, the Commissioner has to inquire 
into their relative dependence on the deceased workman. There will no 
doubt be considerable administrative difficulty for the Commissioner if 
the Act provides for proofs of dependence. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

No ; for reasons given in answer No. (6). 

• The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

Submission of proof of dependence is desirable but insistence on this 
in all cases would undoubtedly complicate the administration of the Act. 
It is suggested that such proof should be demanded in the case of a parent 
or paternal grandparent. The Commissioners are in the best position 
to offer an opinion on this question. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 

It is doubtful whether satisfactory proof of dependence would be obtain*- 
able. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Bombay 

Proof of dependence should be given in order to enable a relative 
to claim. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust Aden 

The claimant for compensation should be called upon to prove that he 
or she was in receipt of continuous sifpport from the deceased. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company, Bombay 

It is strongly recommended that proof of dependence by a claimant 
would be a more correct method of enforcing compensation on an employer, 
for, at present any one who comes within the definition of a “ dependant ” 
is entitled to compensation under the Act though in actual fact the claimant 
was no dependant of the deceased. It is difficult to see, however, how the 
enforcement of such proof could be carried out without unduly burdening 
the office of the Commissioner. If, however, Government could see its 
way to meet the expenditure that would devolve on the Commissioner’s 
office to go into the question of proof of dependence, it would undoubtedly 
be a wholesome addition to the Act. 

Messrs. Cowasjee (Sr Sons, Karachi 

Proof of dependence should be required, otherwise there would be many 
claimants and any relaxation in this direction would tend to create fictitious 
claimants. 
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WORKERS? INTERESTS 

The G.LP. Railway Sta0 Union {including the V, T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

On,account of the peculiar condition of Indian workers, no proof of 
dependence should be required in order to enable a relative to claim 
compensation. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union 

The reply is in the affirmative. 

All-India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway Services 
Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 

The eligibility or otherwise of the suggested dependants should be 
entirely left to the discretion of the Commissioner. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association, Bombay 

Under the joint family system, which still obtains generally among the 
working classes in India, all the members of a joint family are, in some 
degree or other, inter-dependent upon each other. It would, therefore, 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to administer the Act if the list 
of relatives entitled to claim were enlarged considerably and such depend¬ 
ants were, at the same time, compelled to produce some proof of 
dependency to entitle them to a share of the compensation. If any 
provision insisting upon proof of dependency were introduced, it would 
open the door to a large volume of litigation between relations which would 
be a very distinct drawback to the Act. Moreover, such a provision would 
entail much hardship on an ignorant female dependant if she were required 
to produce proof of dependency, which by reason of distance of her village 
from the place of the accident, sickness or other cause she might be unable 
to do. 

Again, a provision of this nature would entail immeasurable delay in 
the disposal of cases by the Commissioner as references would have to be 
made through District Officials and the Police for verification of the claims 
of dependency whereas at present the necessary relationship only has to 
be proved, which is a very simple matter. Should a case occur in rare 
circumstances where a dependant is not a relation named in section 2 (1) 
{d), it is practically certain that such person would reside with one of the 
named relations after the deceased’s death and would thus be able to 
participate in the compensation paid. 

The Millowners* Mutual Insurance Association Ltd,, Bombay 

In order to enable the Commissioner to fix the proportion of compensa¬ 
tion to be paid to the dependants of a deceased workman, proof 
of dependence should be compulsory. 
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Bombay European Textile Association. Bombay 

Definite proof of dependence should be demanded in all cases 
of compensation. 

^ Question VUI—Should the Compensation Payable vary with the 

number of Dependants and wiA the extent of their Dependence 

on the Deceas^ Workman ? 

EMPLOYERS* INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce. Bombay 

Compensation should be fixed irrespective of the number of dependants. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers Federation. Bombay 

(Agrees with the views expressed above.) 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce. Karachi 

The compensation payable should not vary with the number of depend¬ 
ants or with the extent of their dependence on the deceased workman. 
Such a condition would cause many difficulties in proving the actual extent 
of the dependence, and a workman is only worth what he can earn. 

The Millowners Association. Bombay 

The principle that the amount of compensation payable should vary 
with the number of dependants and the extent to which they were actually 
dependent on the deceased, cannot be stressed so far as to make the amount 
of compensation depend in value on the number of relatives a person 
leaves behind, as that would not only be unfair to the working classes as 
a whole, but would also be an inequitable liability on the employer. 
Placing a premium on the number of relatives would be wrong in principle 
and would also provide a temptation to increase, artificially, the number 
of dependants in all fatal accidents. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association. Ahmedabad 

The compensation payable need not necessarily vary with the number 
of dependants. 

The Indian Merchants" Chamber. Bombay 

Accurate assessment of dependence is difficult to ascertain and is difficult 
to administer. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants" dissociation, Karachi 

The amount of compensation payable should vary with the number 
of dependants and the extent of their dependence on the deceased provided 
that every workman fills in a declaration form showing preference and 
distinction of compensation payable in case of fatality. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber. Karachi 

The suggestion to vary the compensation with the extent of the claimants 
dependence on the deceased is not approved owing to many social factors 
which would work unfairly on the employer. 
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The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Agent, B.B. & C.L Railway, Bombay 

There will be considerable administrative difficulty for the Commissioner 
if the Act provides for varying the scale of compensation with the number 
of dependants and the extent of their dependence. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

No ; for reasons given in answer No. (6). 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

No. This would not be a reasonable liability for the employer to 
undertake. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 

The compensation payable should not vary with the number of 
<iependants or with the extent of their dependence on the deceased 
workmen. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality, Ahmedabad 

The Act should be so amended that the amount of compensation payable 
may vary with the number of the dependants and with the extent to which 
they were actually dependent on the deceased. It may be difficult to 
administer such a provision of law but it is necessary, with a view to ensure 
a just and fair apportionment of the amount of compensation. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi 

It is not considered that any provision in the Act as to the exact manner 
of distribution would lead to administrative difficulties and should be left 
to the discretion of the Commissioner. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 

It is not seen how the principle of varying the compensation payable in 
accordance with the number of dependants and the extent of their depen¬ 
dence on the deceased workman can be adopted, seeing that compensation 
is, to some extent, a substitute for the lost wage earning capacity ; and as a 
general principle, wages paid or the wage earning capacity does not vary 
with the number of persons dependent on the wage earner. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company, Bombay 

The amount of compensation payable should not vary with the number 
of dependants, for, in that case, an employer would take the precaution, 
when possible, not to employ persons largely encumbered with relations. 

The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co. Ltd,, Bombay 

Great administrative difficulty would be involved were the amount of 
compensation variable, in accordance with the number of dependants. 
Compensation should be fixed irrespective of the number of dependants. 
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The Bombay Telephone Co., Ld., Bombay 

It would seem that a provision that the amount of compensation payable 
should vary v?ith the nuitiber of dependants and with the extent of their 
dependency on the deceased would be apt to be prejudicial to the interests 
of workmen desiring employment if they had a large number of dependants 
as making them less desirable from the employers’ point of view. It is a 
question whether the best way is not to have a fixed scale of compensation 
regardless of the number of dependants or the extent of dependency, but 
to give the Commissioner very wide powers which would enable him to 
divide the sum among the persons actually dependant in such proportion 
as he might think fit and not among the persons not actually dependant. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons, Karachi 

The compensation payable should not vary with the number of 
dependants and with the extent of their dependence on the deceased 
workmen. The present system has worked wxll and any extension would 
work hardships on the employers who have, as it is, to carry out their work 
under difficult conditions. 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The G. 1. P. Railway Sta0 Union {including the V. T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical 
Department Office Staff and the Administrative Office 
Staff Unions) 

Compensation should be fixed on one principle and it should not vary 
according to the circumstances. The latter course will necessarily create 
difficulties and may even defeat the very object of compensation. It 
would also create administrative difficulties as the amount of compensation 
to be deposited with the Commissioner in the case of fatal accidents, would 
not be ascertained, and the employer may evade the deposit on the ground 
of the amount being unascertained. It is also very likely that persons 
pretending to be relatives may put in bogus claims which will unnecessarily 
increase litigation and it would be very difficult for the Commissioner to 
decide correctly. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

The reply is in the negative. 

All India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway Services 
Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Worl^ers* Union, Bombay 

It is not advisable to have the principle so enlarged as to provide for a 
variation in the payment of compensation according to the number of 
dependants. 

Indian Seamen's Union, Bombay 

Two-thirds of the total compensation should be awarded to the wife 
if there are no minor children, and one-half if there are any. If there 
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are more than one wife a judicial discretion should be given to the Commis*^ 
sioner to divide “ the wife’s share ” in a manner he thinks to be 
proper. Thus it will be seen in a case where there are no minor children, 
one-third share will be left for distribution among the dependants proper. 
The Commissioner should exercise his discretion as to whom from amongst 
the dependants proper relief should be given and to what extent. Where 
there are minor children, the wife will get one-half and out of the one-half 
left one-half, /.e., one-fourth will be left for distribution among the depen¬ 
dants proper. A husband should get one-fourth whether there are minor 
children or not and out of the three-fourths, one-half, i.e., three-eighths 
should be equally distributed among minor children and three-eighths 
should be reserved to be distributed amongst the dependants, their share 
being determined by the Commissioner according to their need. Thus a 
fair compromise could be reached between the two extremes. The claims 
of both the near relatives and those of actual dependants will be respected 
and an equitable arrangement reached. In considering the claims of 
actual dependants it will not be desirable to vary the amount of compensa¬ 
tion with the number of dependants or with the extent of their actual 
dependency. Distress owing to unemployment or to incapacities owing 
to old age or other natural causes need not be considered a predominant 
factor in determining the amount of compensation. 

The G.LP. Railwaymen s Union, Bombay 

The amount of compensation should not vary but should remain constant 
irrespective of the relationship of the dependant and the extent of 
dependency. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association, Bombay 

Any provision to provide that the amount of compensation payable should 
vary with the number of dependants and with the extent to which they 
were dependant upon the deceased would introduce a serious problem 
of administration in view of the difficulty of proving the extent of 
dependency in the peculiar conditions prevailing in India. The 
compensation payable in respect of an accident resulting in death is now 
clearly defined, i.e,, a sum equal to 30 times the “ assumed wages or 
Rs. 2500, whichever is less, and, in the case of a minor, Rs. 200. The 
amount payable in respect of each case is easily calculated by the employer 
before deposit with the Commissioner and readily verified by the latter. 
If the compensation varied in accordance with the extent of dependency 
an employer would not be in a position to deposit the compensation until 
such time as the question of dependency was decided and this would tend 
to defeat the provisions of Section 8 of the Act, 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd., Bombay 

The amount of compensation should not depend in value on the nuinber 
of dependants a person leaves behind, as that would be not only unfair to 
the working classes as a whole but would also be an inequitable liability 
on the employer. In the opinion of the Association, putting a premium 
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on the number of relatives would be wrong in principle and will also be a 
temptation for swelling up their numbers in all fatal accidents. 

Bombay European Textile Associatioth Bombay 
The matter should Be left to the discretion of the Commissioner. 

Question IX—Should section 12 of the Act be amended— 

(a) So as to place the Ultimate Liability for Compensation on 
the person directly employing the Workmen in every case, or 
Ob) So as to place the Ultimate Liability for Compensation on 
the Principal, or 
(c) In any oAer manner ? 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce^ Bombay 
Section 12 of the Act should remain as it stands. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers' Federation^ Bombay 
(Agree with the views expressed above.) 

* The Karachi Chamber of Commerce^ Bombay 
The ultimate liability should rest on the principal. 

The Millowners Association, Bombay 

Under the law as it stands at present, a workman can elect whether he 
will claim compensation from the Principal, Contractor or Sub-Contractor. 
If there is a Sub-Contractor, the Principal is under a handicap as the Act 
gives him no right of indemnity and an amendment of the law so as to 
allow him to exercise this privilege against the Sub-Contractor is desirable. 
The amendment would obviously be one permitting liability to be passed 
on to the person directly emplo>ing the workman, and it is not agreed that 
this principle is not entirely suited to Indian conditions ; for the reason 
that conditions of work at present obtaining in the industries in this country 
do not warrant the view that the ultimate liability in all cases should be 
placed on the Principal. It is also suggested that the Commissioner should 
have the right to call for any document showing the contract between the 
Principal and the contractor or the Sub-Contractor failing production of 
which the Principal should be held liable. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association, Ahmedabad 

The responsibility should evidently He on the direct employer only 
irrespective of his being a contractor, sub-contractor or principal. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay 

The employer actually employing the workmen should be made liable 
for compensation in case of accidents except (1) where the accident 
occurred owing to his having to take risks over which he had no control, or 
(2) where he can prove that his employer (if he is a contractor or a sub¬ 
contractor) in determining the conditions of work was negligent; and in 
both these cases that employer should be held liable. 
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The Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, Karachi 

If compulsory insurance is adopted, the difficulty will disappear because 
the contractor would settle in advance as to who is to pay for the Insurance 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

In the absence of any specific contract with a contractor or a 
sub-contractor, as the case may be, providing for his indemnification against 
claims for compensation, the principal should be the only party against 
whom compensation should be awarded. But, in cases where there is any 
specific contract, the Commissioner should shift the liability and award 
compensation against the contractor or the sub-contractor, as the case 
may be, 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

The actual employer of the workmen should be generally made liable 
for compensation in respect of accidents except in case, (1) when he had 
no control over the risks he had to take, and (2) when his employer (he 
himself being a contractor or sub-contractor) was careless in fixing the 
conditions of work. In these cases the employer (the principal) should 
be liable. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANIZATIONS 

The Agent, B,B. & C.I. Railway, Bombay 

The party who directly employs the workmen will be in a position to 
exercise the greatest control over them and also to take the necessary 
measures for the workmen’s protection and he should therefore be made, 
as a general principle, ultimately liable for the compensation due. Since 
in some cases the sub-contractors may be men of small means and uncertain 
standing the workmen should have a claim on the contractor for the 
compensation due. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

Section 12 should be so amended as to place the ultimate liability for 
compensation on the principal, subject to the exception contained in the 
present section \2 (4). 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

It is considered that the party who employs and pays the workmen should 
be responsible for the payment of compensation but the workman should 
be allowed to claim against the Principal, leaving the latter to recover from 
the Contractors. The Act should therefore be suitably amended so as 
to permit of liability being passed on in every case to the party directly 
employing the workman. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 

In theory payment should as far as possible be made by the party who 
actually employs the labour whether he be a contractor or a sub-contractor. 
The Improvement Trust require all contractors to deposit with them a 
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sum of money sufficient to cover claims before they enter on the work and 
presumably they in turn safeguard themselves as against sub^contractors. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality, Ahmedabad 

The person directly employing the workman should be liable, whether 
he be principal, contractor or a sub-contractor ; and an exception may be 
provided for cases in which the contractor or sub-contractor has no control 
over working conditions in which case the person to whom such control is 
reserved by any law for the time being in force, or who chooses to reserve 
it, should remain liable for payment. 

The President, Karachi Municipality, Karachi 

The alternative suggestion should be supported. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi 

It is considered that the party who pays and employs the workmen should 
be responsible for the payment of compensation, but the workmen should 
be protected by being allowed to claim against the principal who should 
recover from the contractor. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 

It would appear to be preferable to place the ultimate liability 
for compensation on the person directly employing the workmen. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company, Bombay 

Section 12 of the Act does not require any amendment, for, the ultimate 
employer is already liable under the Act. 

The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd., Bombay 

Section 12 of the Act should remain unaltered. Any amendment 
providing that in cases where a Contractor or a sub-contractor is ordered 
to pay compensation, he would be entitled to be indemnified by the 
Principal, is certainly objectionable. 

The Bombay Telephone Co., Ltd., Bombay 

It does not seem to be reasonable or fair to amend the provision in this 
connection as suggested to provide that in any case where the contractor 
or sub-contractor is ordered to pay compensation he should be indemnified 
by the principal. It would seem that the fair and equitable way of dealing 
with the matter is for the principal and contractor and sub-contractor to 
be responsible to the workmen and for the principal to be indemnified by 
the contractor and the contractor by the sub-contractor, i.e., the ultimate 
responsibility resting with the actual employer, the other persons only 
being made liable to the workman in order that evasion of responsibility 
may not be encouraged. 

Messrs. Cowasjec & Sons, Karachi 

Where a stipulation exists in wiiting between a principal and a contractor 
or a contractor and a sub-contractor for the contractor’s or the sub¬ 
contractor s responsibility to pay compensation in case of accidents, such 
parties accepting the responsibilities should be made liable, and not the 
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principal. Failing such written stipulation, the principal should be held 
liable. 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The G. I. P. Railway Staff Union {including the V. T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

Section 12 of the Act should be so amended as to place the ultimate 
liability for compensation on the person who is directly responsible for the 
work in which the accident took place. At the same time, it is necessary 
to make provision for indemnifying the employers from the sub-contractor 
and vice versa. There should also be a distinct provision enabling the 
workmen to elect to proceed either against a sub-contractor, contractor 
or the principal for compensation. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

In every case the Principal should be liable, but he could protect his 
own interest by getting his contractors or sub-contractors to indemnify 
him against any claims. 

All^India and Burmah Covenanted Non-^Gazetted Railway Services 
Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers' Union 

The principle in contractual employment should be that the principal 
should be ultimately liable for payment of compensation for any accident 
occurrin|i in the works under any of his contractors or sub-contractors. 

Indian Seamen s Union, Bombay 

It will be just and equitable to make the sub-contractor liable 
to indemnify either the principal or contractor from whom compensation 
is actually obtained. But the present right of the workmen to choose from 
whom he should obtain compensation should not be taken away. 
However, as the principal is the dominating party, he must prove 
negligence on the part of the contractor or sub-contractor by whom he 
seeks to be indemnified. 

Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 

The ultimate liability for compensation should be placed on the principal. 
In some cases it was found impossible to get compensation from the petty 
contractors who were themselves no better off financially than the workman 
injured. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association 

It is derirable but not practicable to place the ultimate liability for 
compensation on the person directly employing the workman in every 
case, section 12 (2) at present provides that, in the event of the principal 
being called up to p^y compensation, he shall be entitled to be indemnified 
by the O>ntractor with whom he directly contracts but neither of them 
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cans ecure indemnification from sub-contractors. It appears that in 
cases where the Principal sublets work to a Contractor who in turn sublets 
that work or a portion of it to a sub-contractor, and so on through several 
other sub-contractors, the sub-contract will ultimately be in the hands of a 
person of very little standing. In fact, he may be nothing more than 
an illiterate Sirdar, Mistry or Foreman who would be unable to indemnify 
the Principal or the leading Contractor in the event of either or both of them 
being called upon to pay compensation. Again, the sub-contractor under 
whom a workman is directly employed would, in the case of a contract 
which has passed through several persons, not be in a position to take 
effective steps to ensure that the work was conducted with all possible 
safety precautions. The Contractor who contracts with the Principal 
to carry out the work should be held responsible that proper safety 
precautions are observed by the sub-contractors and their employees 
working under them. In view of the difficulties referred to, it is more 
practical to adhere to the present wording of section 12 (2) of the Act and 
make the leading Contractor responsible for indemnification to the Principal 
in the event of the latter being called upon to pay compensation. 

(i) The ultimate liability for compensation should not rest on the 
Principal but with the Contractor with whom the Principal contracts, 
as stated in (a) above. This Contractor should be held responsible for 
the safety of the workmen employed under sub-contractors and should 
also ultimately be made responsible for payment of compensation. 

In practice, most of the larger employers of labour who have effected 
insurances of their liability under the Act, cover also the employees of 
contractors working under them. In such cases compensation is paid to 
contractors’ employees as though they were employed directly by the 
Principal and no indemnity is claimed which procedure has worked well 
in the past. It would, however, be unjust to preclude the principal from 
recovering from Contractors any compensation which he may be called upon 
to pay if he so desires. Most of the larger employers of labour would not, 
however, exercise their right in this direction as this would place them in 
what might be called a vicious circle because the Contractor would increase 
his rate for the work if called upon to reimburse the Principal for any such 
payment. 

(c) Does not arise. 

The Millowners* Mutual Insurance Association Ltd,, Bombay 

(a) Section 12 of the Act requires amendment which would enable the 
principal or the contractor to be indemnified by any sub-contractors who 
may be directly responsible for the payment of the compensation. 

(i) The present conditions of work do not warrant the taking of the 
view that the ultimatfe liability should be placed on the principal. 

The Bombay Claims and General Agency, Bombay 

(a) Provision may be made as suggested for indemnity from a sub¬ 
contractor but the present arrangement to hold the employer liable in the 
first place may be left as it is. There have been one or two instances in 
which the contractors employed were petty contractors who had taken 
contracts for the demolition of old buildings and the workmen engaged 
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in that work died, but their dependants could not recover anything from 
the contractor or sub^contractor, because as soon as there was an order 
they filed schedules in the Insolvency Court. 

(b) A proposal for providing for indemnity to contractor or sub¬ 
contractor from the principal is necessary. In many cases it so happens 
that the accident is due to some fault of the principal but the contractor 
is helpless there being no remedy. 

Bombay European Textile Association 

The ultimate liability for compensation should be placed on the person 
directly employing the workman in every case. 

Question X—Should any penalty be provided in the Act for 

failure to comply with die provisions of section 16 ? 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Some penalty should certainly be provided in the Act for failure to 
comply with the provisions of section 16 of the Act. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers' Federation, Bombay 

(Agree with the views expressed above.) 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

A small penalty might be imposed, but innocent oversight, put right 
within a reasonable time, should be excused. 

The Millowners* Association, Bombay 

Returns should be submitted regularly, and failure to comply with 
the statistical provisions of the law should be checked by the imposition 
of penalty in the form of a fine. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners' Association, Ahmedabad 

If after several reminders the employer omits intentionally to furnish 
returns under section 16, penalty by way of a small fine may be levied. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay 

A penalty in the form of a small fine should be provided in the Act 
for failure to comply with the provisions of section 16. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, Karachi 

Ordinarily a penal clause is not favoured, but at the same time it is felt 
that a certain amount of responsibility should be imposed upon the 
employer to submit returns when an accident occurs to a workman on the 
employer s premises or outside while the workman is busy in the discharge 
of his duties. If no other device for fixing an employers responsibility 
to submit returns is found, then a penal clause may be inserted. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

Section 176 of the Indian Penal G>de adequately meets the case and as 
regards the element of intention, default on the part of the employer to 
MO R 14—5 
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comply with a reminder or reminders for submission of the returns is, 
ipso facto, a conclusive proof of intentional omission on his part, unless 
he give* sound reasons for non-compliance to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner. 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

The fact that reminders were issued to the employers requesting them 
to send the prescribed returns without result is in most cases enough to 
establish wilful default. However, no objection is taken to the introduction 
of a penal clause, if necessary. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Agent, B.B. & CJ- Railway, Bombay 

A certain number of reminders issued without result or proper ex¬ 
planation may be considered to have established Intentional default on 
the part of the employers concerned. Petty fines will, however, hardly 
have a deterrent effect on intentional defaulters and their inclusion in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, therefore, hardly seems justifiable. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

The answer is in the affirmative. 

The Chairman, Bombay Pori Trust, Bombay 

This does not concern bodies such as Port Authorities who submit their 
returns regularly and punctually. There appears, however, to be no 
reason why the Act should not provide for the enforcement of a penalty 
against employers who wilfully fail to comply with the requirements of 
section 16. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 

No penalty should be provided for failure to comply with the provisions 
of section 16. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality, Ahmedabad 

There is no reason why a penal clause should not be inserted in the Act, 
imposing a fine on employers who fail to submit returns within the 
prescribed time. 

The President, Karachi Municipality, Karachi 

On the whole it would be advisable to put in a penal clause ; of course 
it would be put in operation only against an employer who habitually fails 
to submit the returns. The penalty would be a small one and will work 
au a corrective and produce wholesome results. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi 

There should appear to be no objection to a penalty clause, allowing a 
small fine for failure to comply with the provisions of this section when it 
can be established (say by agency of registered letters) that the demand 
for the returns has been wilfully ignored. 
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The Chatman, Aim Port Trust, Aim 

A discretionary penalty might be embodied in the Act. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company, Bombay 

Fines should not be imposed as there is already a remedy under section 
176 of the Penal Code. 

The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd. 

A penalty should be provided on failure to submit the prescribed returns, 
but the time for their submission should be extended to the 1st of March 
in the year following that to which the returns relate. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons, Karachi 

Section 176 of the Indian Penal Code being adequate to prosecute the 
defaulters, no additional legirlation should be enacted. 

WORKERS* INTERESTS 

The G.I.P. Railway Sta0 Union (including the V. T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

It is desirable that some penalty should be provided for in the Act for 
failure to comply with the provisions of section 16. The liability of the 
employers in this behalf should be on lines similar to those stated in the 
Indian Factories Act. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union 

Fine in the first instance, and imprisonment on repetition. 

All-India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway Services 
Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers' Union 

Employers must be required to furnisih returns within the prescribed 
time, and suitable amendments may be made to the Act in order to compel 
defaulters to comply with the rules of the Act. 

The G.I.P. Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

If Government are satisfied that laxity prevails with regard to the 
submission of returns referred to in section 16 of the Act, a small penalty 
may be provided for in the Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association, Bombay 

Under Government of India Notification No. L. 1272, dated 15th April 
1925, Mutual Indemnity or Insurance Companies undertake to submit 
the required returns on behalf of their insured employers as provided in 
section 16 of the Act. These Returns have in the past been compiled 
and submitted on behalf of such employers as in the case of the Returns 
forwarded to the Home Office by Companies in England. Thus, the 
MO R 14—5a 
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introduction into tKe Act of a penalty for failure to comply with the 
provisions of section 16 would not adversely affect insured employers 
and as it is mainly, if not entirely, the uninsured employers who do not 
at present submit the required Returns, there is no objection to a penalty 
as indicated being provided. 

The Millonmers Mutual Insurance /Issoctafion, Lfd., Bombay 

The Association are wholly in agreement with the view held by the 
Government of India that returns should be submitted regularly and 
fully and failure to comply with this provision should be checked by 
the imposition of a penalty in the form of a fine which will prevent the 
present negligence on the part of the employers. 

Bombay European Textile Association ^ 

A penalty is not necessary. 

Question XI-Should employers be required to submit returns 
of accidents in respect of which compensation has not been 
paid, and if so, to what accidents should this provision apply ? 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Employers should be required to submit a return of accidents in respect 
of which compensation is due but has not been claimed or paid. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers* Federation, Bombay 
(Agree with the views expressed above.) 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

Employers should not be required to submit returns of accidents in 
respect of which compensation has not been paid. 

The Millowners Association, Bombay 

Section 16 may be so enlarged as to include not only cases in which 
compensation has been paid, but also those where it is admitted as being 
due, but not actually claimed by the workmen concerned. The inclusion 
of all accidents whether resulting in injury or compensation or otherwise, 
would, however, result in a considerable amount of extra work on the part 
of the employers concerned, and it is extremely doubtful whether the 
benefits accruing from such a return would be commensurate with the 
amount of labour involved in the compilation of the return. 

The Ahmedabad Milloumers* Association, Ahmedabad 

Section 16 needs no amendment under the present conditions. It would 
be extremely difficult to define accidents in regard to which no compensa¬ 
tion has been either deemed payable or paid. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay 

It is not desirable that employers should be legally compelled to submit 
returns in respect of injuries in which no compensation has been paid. 
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The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

It is too much to exi>ect an^employer to bear the responsibility of the 
party entitled to compensation. In the case of fatal accidents only, the 
employer may be required to forthwith submit a return with requisite 
details, if the workman be other than on daily wages. 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

As there are difficulties that cannot be got over, it is not necessary to 
legally compel the employer to submit returns in respect of injuries for 
which compensation has not been paid. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Agent, B,B. & CJ. Railway, Bombay 

Section 16 which requires returns of only those accidents for which 
compensation has been paid should stand. Every accident which keeps 
a workman away for more than ten days is reported to Government, In 
accidents pf a shorter duration also the Railway grants full pay under 
their own rules and consequently no question can arise as to whether or 
not the workman succeeds in getting compensation. 

The best safeguard for the workman is his right to approach the Commis¬ 
sioner if the employer refuses to pay compensation and it will not be 
a difficult matter for an unscrupulous employer to omit items from a 
statement for which he knowingly avoids payment even if due under 
the Act. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 

Yes ; in respect of accidents which involve an absence of four days or 
more. 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

If it is considered that such returns are necessary they should 
be restricted to injuries sustained on the employers’ premises and to cases 
in which the injury has incapacitated the workman for at least ten days. 
To report all minor cases of injury in which compensation was not paid 
would be quite impracticable. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality, Ahmedabad 

It does not appear to be fruitful to enforce returns of cases of injury 
for which no compensation was paid. These will generally be false reports 
and rather than insert a provision which is calculated to induce employers 
to prevaricate, it would be better to have none. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust 

Employers should not be required to submit returns of accidents in 
respect of which compensation has not been paid. The adoption of such 
a procedure would involve bodies like the Port Trust in a great deal of 
additional correspondence without serving any useful purpose. 
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The Chairman^ Aden Port Trust 

The reply is in the negative. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company 

No useful purpose would be served by the submission of a return of 
accidents in which no compensation has been paid. 

The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd. 

If the object of this question iz to*enable Government to judge the extent 
to which the injured workmen succeed in getting compensation, Govern¬ 
ment may, in addition to the return to be made under Section 16, call for 
another return showing all cases of accidents to workmen (as defined in the 
Act) who were for any reason debarred from claiming or receiving 
compensation. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons, Karachi 

The apprehensions of Government as stated in paragraph 12 of the 
Government of India letter No. L-1125 dated the 30th November 1928 
are correct and no further enactment should be made in this connection, 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The G.I.P. Railway Staff Union {including the V. T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

Every employer should be required to submit returns of accidents 
stating therein all the details of the same. The submission of these returns 
should not depend upon the liability or otherwise for paying compensation. 
The return should show the amount of compensation that is paid, if any, 
and if it is not paid, it must show the reason for such non-payment. This 
will facilitate the collection of statistics with regard to all accidents. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

The returns should cover all accidents whether major or minor. 

All-India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway 
Services Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers' Union, Bombay 

Employers should be asked to make returns of all accidents whether 
on the premises or outside arising out of and during the course of employment 
(taking the terms in their exact literal and legal sense). 

The G.LP. Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

The Act provides that where injuries have been, sustained by 
the employee through his own carelessness or by acting contrary to an 
order expressly made out for the safety of workmen, no compensation is 
payable. Cases of variance of opinion as to whether the workman sustained 
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the injuries through his own carelessness or otherwise occur not infre¬ 
quently and Government would do well to exercise a certain check in such 
cases with the view that the intention of the Act specially designed for the 
benefit of the workmen be carried into effect. Such returns should provide 
for the einployers’ remarks for not granting compensation. The Railway 
Board which has been recently provided with an additional Member for 
Labour interests should scrutinise the returns and institute enquiries 
where necessary, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association, Bombay 

It would impose a very severe task upon employers if they were required 
to submit Returns of all accidents in respect of which compensation had 
not been paid and this would be a very unique departure from the duties 
imposed upon employers in other countries. Employers are already 
compelled to submit report of all accidents, except the most trivial, to 
Inspectors of Factories and Mines, the Police and District Magistrates and 
an additional burden of submitting Returns of accidents in respect of which 
compensation had not been paid should not be imposed. Moreover, 
as pointed out by the Government of India, it would be extremely difficult 
to define the accidents in respect of which the employer was liable to pay 
compensation but did not do so. It would, however, be practical and 
would not impose an unbearable burden upon employers if they were 
called upon to submit a report to the Commissioner of their District of 
every fatal accident which occurred in their premises at the time of submit¬ 
ting the report to the Inspector of Factories or Mines, as the case may be. 
The initial report could be followed by a Supplementary Statement at an 
interval of, say, not more than one month as to whether liability to pay 
compensation in respect of such accident was admitted or not. This 
Statement is again referred to in the reply to Question (13) below. 
Insurance Companies or Mutual Associations handling claims on behalf 
of insured employers should be permitted to furnish .these Statements 
on behalf of such insured employers as in the case of the Official Returns 
referred in Question (10) above. 

Any further information as to the volume of accidents in respect of which 
compensation has not been paid could be obtained by closer co-operation 
between Commissioner.^ and the Inspectors of Mines or Factories of the 
Districts or Province concerned. 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd., Bombay 

Section 16 of the Act can be so enlarged as to include not only cases in 
which compensation is paid but aUo those where it is admitted as being 
due but not claimed by the workmen. The Commissioner would then 
be able to inform the workmen or their dependants of their rights and 
help them in securing compensation. 

Bombay European Textile Association 

All accidents where a workman is compelled to leave his work should be 
reported. 
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Question XU—Should a Dependant claiming Compensation be 

relieved of the necessity of approaching the Employer for the 

settlement of his claim ? 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Dependants should have the alternative of applying to the Commissioner 
who should have power to initiate proceedings. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers' Federation, Bombay 

(Agree with the views expressed above.) 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

A dependant claiming compensation should not be relieved of the 
necessity of approaching the employer for the settlement of his compensa¬ 
tion. 

The Millotvners' Association, Bombay 

Section 22 should be so amended as to enable dependants who claim 
compensation to approach the Commissioner for the settlement of the claim 
without first applying to the employer. Since compensation in all fatal 
cases has to be distributed by the Commissioner alone, there it no necessity 
whatsoever for the workmen formally to approach the employer. If, 
however, the necessary amount is not deposited, the workmen can, 
through the Commissioner, remind the employer of his liability. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association, Ahmedabad 

Section 22 should be so amended as to enable a dependant to approach 
the Commissioner when he finds that no compensation has been deposited 
on behalf of the deceased workman for a fatal accident. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay 

There is no objection to the proposed improvement in the procedure 
relating to fatal accidents with particular reference to section 22 (/) of 
the Act so that a dependant who claims compensation can approach the 
Commissioner for settlement of his claim without first applying to his 
employer. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants* Association, Karachi 

A dependant claiming compensation should be relieved of the necessity 
of approaching the employer for the settlement of his claim. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

A dependant claiming compensation should be relieved of the necessity 
of approaching the employer for the settlement of his claim. 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

The proposed improvement in respect of the procedure relating to 
fatal accidents is welcome. The dependant who claims compensation 
can have an option to go to the Commissioner direct without approaching 
the employer first. 
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The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 
There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 
lARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Agent, B.B, & C.L Railway 

The spirit of section 22 (1) of the Act is that the employer and workmen 
must try to reach an agreement by themselves before approaching the 
Commissioner, and any change running counter to this wholesome principle 
is undesirable. There can, therefore, be no harm in permitting the employer 
and the dependants to arrive at a mutual settlement since the right of 
appeal to the Commissioner will still be open to the dependants under the 
Act which further empowers the Commissioner to scrutinise the terms 
of the settlement and pass his own orders if necessary. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 
Yes ; the dependant should be authorised to approach the Commissioner 
direct if he thinks fit. 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 
It is considered that employers should be required to give notice to the 
Commissioner of all fatal accidents. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 
It is not necessary to relieve a dependant claiming compensation of the 
necessity of approaching the employer for the settlement of his claim. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality, Ahmedabad 

The law should be so amended as to enable a dependant who claims 
compensation to approach the Commissioner for the settlement of his 
claim without first applying to the employer. 

The President, Karachi Municipality, Karachi 
The answer is in the affirmative. 

The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi 
It seems reasonable that a dependant should be relieved of the necessity 
of approaching the employer for settlement of his claim. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 
It is not considered that a dependant should be relieved of the necessity 
of approaching the employer for settlement of his claim. 

The Tata HydrO'^Electric Company, Bombay 

There appears no harm in permitting an injured dependant to approach 
the Commissioner direct for the settlement of his claim without first 
applying to the employer, more particularly as the right of the employer 
to a notice of the accident would not be affected thereby, A Commissioner 
under the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act would not be viewed by 
any employers as one who is not acting impartially. His very position 
is such that on such a claim being recorded direct with him, he would call 
for facts from the employer when giving him notice, and he would press 
only such claims as would appear to him to be justifiable. 
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The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd.^ Bombay 

Provided the right of an employer to a notice of an accident is not affected, 
there is no reason why a dependant claiming compensation should not 
have the right of applying to the Commissioner who should have power 
to initiate proceedings. 

The Bombay Telephone Co., Ltd., Bombay 

There would appear to be no objection to the suggested amendment 
to section 22 to enable a dependant who claims compensation to approach 
the Commissioner for the settlement of his claim without first applying to 
the employer. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons, Karachi 

The dependant should approach the employer for the settlement of his 
claim. The employer should deposit the amount legally due with the 
Commissioner within, say, a fortnight, and failing this deposit, the Commis¬ 
sioner should proceed against the employer. 

WORKERS* INTERESTS 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

Claims for compensation should be made in every case direct to the 
Commissioner. No mutual arrangement with an employer should be 
recognised under the Act. 

All India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazeited Railway Services 
Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers* Union 

Section 22 should be amended in such a manner as to enable a dependant 
who claims compensation to approach the Commissioner for the settlement 
of his claim without first applying to the employer. 

The G.I.P. Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

The reply is in the affirmative. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association, Bombay 

There is no objection to a dependant claiming compensation being 
relieved of the necessity of approaching the employer for the settlement 
of the claim and being permitted to approach the Commissioner direct as, 
with the Statement referred to in reply to the previous question, the 
Commissioner will have a note of the fata! accident and a Supplementary 
Statement showing whether liability to pay compensation is admitted or 
not. In practice, the provisions of section 22 (1) of the present Act have 
been applied more to injured workmen than to the dependants of a deceased 
workman. It is obvious that an employer cannot enter into an agreement 
with any dependant to pay a certain sum by way of compensation as the 
amount of compensation payable in respect of such fatal accident is laid 
down in section 4 (1) and cannot be settled by agreement. No change, 
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however, should be introduced which relieves an injured workman of 
the n^essity of first approaching his employer for the. settlement of 
his claim. 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd., Bombay 

^ As compensation has to be distributed by the Commissioner alone, there 
IS no necessity whatever for the workman to formally approach the 
employer. If the necessary amount is not deposited, the workman can, 
through the Commissioner, remind the employer of his liability* 

The Bombay Claims and General Agency, Bombay 

In cases of fatal accidents, it being incumbent on the employers to deposit 
compensation under section 8, the dependants may be relieved of the 
necessity of approaching the employer before coming to the Commissioner. 
A certain time limit within which compensation should be deposited or 
denied may be fixed, so that after that period the dependants may approach 
the Commissioner. In many cases it so happens that the employers go 
on saying that the matter is having their attention but do not give a final 
reply and the dependants are precluded from taking action. 

Bombay European Textile /4$socfa/ron 

A dependant claiming compensation should be relieved of the necessity 
of approaching the employer for the settlement of his claim. 

Question Xm—What steps, if any, should be taken to ensure that 

Dependants who may have valid claims for Compensation do 
not lose Compensation through ignorance of their rights ? 

EMPLOYERS* INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Few workmen appear to be Ignorant of the fact that Workmen’s 
Compensation is in operation since their full rights are brought to their 
notice by Claims Settling Agencies and Trade Unions. With regard to 
the former some provision should be made in the Act to register and 
recognise these bodies and to limit the amount of commission they extract 
from the dependants of workmen for recovering compensation on their 
behalf. These agencies should be compelled by statute to lodge a return 
with the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation of all commissions 
received in respect of recovery of compensation. 

The Bombay Engineering Employers' Federation, Bombay 

(Agree with the views expressed above.) 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

Suitable notices in the vernacular warning the workmen to Inform their 
dependants of their rights under the Act might be supplied by Government 
for posting on notice boards in factories, etc. 

The Millowners Association, Bombay 

As regards the question of loss of compensation through the Ignorance 
of the workmen, the’Act has already given the Commissioner the necessary 
discretion to admit time-barred claims where he is satisfied that the delay 
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was excusable. The inclusion in the statutory returns of cases of accidents 
in respect of which compensation has not been paid would facilitate steps 
being taken by the Commissioner* to communicate with the workmen 
concerned, or their dependants, on their rights and help them in securing 
compensation. The protection contemplated under this head need not be 
confined to dependants only but may be extended to injured persons as 
well. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, Ahmedabad 

The position of the Commissioner as a referee should be strictly main¬ 
tained and any partisanship which would create prejudice and weaken the 
confidence of the employers in his impartiality should be scrupulously 
avoided. To safeguard the securing of the payment of compensation 
in cases where owing to ignorance no claim has been made, a provision 
might be made under which the employers would have to give notice to the 
Commissioner within a prescribed period of such accidents to his workmen 
which have terminated fatally. However, Inspectors of Factories and 
Mines may be allowed to prefer complaints. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay 

The Commissioner should remain in the position of a Referee and should 
not be a partisan. The Interests of the dependants will be sufficiently 
safeguarded under the power proposed to be given to the Commissioner 
to call upon the employer depositing compensation in any particular case 
to show cause why he should not deposit an additional amount and it will 
be for the Commissioner to trace the dependants even if they are ignorant 
of their rights. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants* Association, Karachi 

If compulsory insurance is adopted much inconvenience and heart¬ 
burning ma> be avoided and the workman secured of the inability of 
employers to pay heavy compensation when due. The State might 
reasonably pay something for the starting of insurance societies for this 
purpose, for their audit and for general propaganda among the workmen. 
Social Service Agencies or Advisory Boards may be appointed in each area 
for giving advice to workmen with regard to their rights under the Act. 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

On receipt of notice of fatal accidents, the Commissioner should forth¬ 
with require the employer to deposit the legal compensation without 
waiting for a petition from the relatives of the deceased. Next he should 
issue a notice to the'relatives of the deceased which should briefly show 
their rights over the employer. But in cases where there is no trace of 
the relatives of the deceased, the Commissioner should publish a notice in 
the local vernacular papers. But, if in spite of all this there should still 
be no trace of the relatives within three years, the deposit should be refund¬ 
ed to the employer concerned. 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 

Provision should be made that the employer should give notice to the 
Commissioner within a fixed period of all fatal accidents to his workmen. 
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The Commissioner should take cognizance of the matter only when it 
comes to him. It is true that in a country like this where the workmen 
are mostly illiterate the Commissioner can, with certain advantage to the 
workman, be*allowed to initiate proceedings to secure compensation where 
no claim is made due to ignorance^ but this may make an enthusiastic 
Commissioner more a partisan than a referee and this is not desirable. 

The Chamber of Commerce^ Aden 

There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANIZATIONS 

The Agent, B.B. & C,L Railway, Bombay 

It is essential that the position of the Commissioner as a Referee should 
be scrupulously maintained. Intimation of accidents is already obligatory 
on employers under the Factories Act and there is no objection to a similar 
provision being made under the Workmen’s Compensation Act requiring 
an employer to give intimation to the Commissioner within a prescribed 
period of all accidents to his workmen which have terminated fatally. But 
the word “ employer ” in such a provision should apply to “ contractors 
when work is done by contract and the labour is not directly engaged by 
the principal. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bomba0 

Provision may be made in the Act requiring the employer to submit 
within a prescribed period information regarding all accidents to his work¬ 
men which have terminated fatally and in case the employer falls to deposit 
the amount of compensation, the Commissioner should be empowered to 
Inform the dependants of the deceased employee that it was open to them 
to take the necessary action in the matter. 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

If, as is understood, the Commissioner draws the attention of dependants 
to their rights under the Act, it appears unnecessary to frame further 
provisions in the direction Indicated in these questions. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 

In urban districts no action is necessary as claims agencies exist for this 
purpose. 

The President, Ahmedabad Municipality, Ahmedabad 

With a view to maintain the confidence of the employer in the 
Commissioner, it would be desirable to adopt the alternative procedure 
of the Inspectors of Factories or Mines belng^ authorised to prefer 
complaints in cases where they believed that a workman had been killed 
in circumstances giving rise to a claim for compensation and where no 
compensation has been deposited. 

The President, Karachi Municipality, Karachi 

No amendment is necessary regarding the provision relating to procedure 
in fatal cases. 
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The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi 

Dependants could be notified by the Inspectors of Factories through 
District Officers that such rights exist. 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 

General experience tends to prove that there is no necessity for making 
provision to ensure that dependants, having valid claims for compensation, 
do not lose compensation through ignorance of their rights. The provi¬ 
sions of the Act are well known amongst workpeople at Aden. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Company, Bombay 

In view of the fact that there are bodies now prepared to advise labourers 
on their claims or to intervene with their employers, it is not likely that 
there would be many cases where dependants would remain ignorant of 
their rights. 

The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd., Bombay 

It is most desirable that Agencies of all descriptions who undertake to 
settle claims on behalf of workmen should be registered under the Act 
and that the amount of commission they may extract from dependants 
should be strictly limited. Further, such agencies should be compelled 
by the Act to lodge returns with Commissioners showing all commissions 
receivid by them in respect of recoveries of compensation. 

The Bombay Telephone Co., Ltd., Bombay 

If any steps are to be taken to ensure that dependants who may have a 
valid claim to compensation do not lose compensation through ignorance 
of their rights, they should be by way of the appointment of some Advisory 
Official who should have strict instructions only to give completely un¬ 
biassed advice as to what in his view the person or persons concerned are 
in the circumstances of the case entitled to. It seems eminently desirable 
that the Commissioner should be left in the position of a totally independent 
referee and that nothing should be done to make him the champion either 
of the employer or of the employee. It would, however, seem reasonable 
for a provision to be made under which the employer would be bound to 
give notice to the Commissioner within a prescribed period of all accidents 
to his workmen which have terminated fatally. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons, Karachi 

To assume that the workmen are ignorant of their rights to compensation 
is to live in oblivion. The workmen are not only fully cognizant of their 
rights, but actually worry the employers by fictitious demands either 
direct or through their societies. 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

Notices in the vernacular should be conspicuously displayed at the 
places of employment informing the workers of their rights under the Act, 
In all cases where a duly recognised and registered union is functioning 
in the employer’s business, such union should be authorised to take action 
in behalf of its members. 
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All India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazeited Railway Services 
Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers' Union, Bombay 

It should be made compulsory on the employers to furnish a free copy 
of the Act in the vernacular of the workman to every worker and to explain 
to him the exact provisions made thereunder. This is an imperative 
necessity because of the fact that hardly ten per cent, of the workmen are 
aware of their rights under the Act. The local Governments should be 
required to instruct their Commissioners to make known the provisions 
of the Act to villagers and farmers. This is necessary because the villagers 
are generally too illiterate to understand their rights. Blasting accidents 
occur where wells are being dug or rocks being blown up and it is necessary 
that a village workman who meets with blasting accidents should not be 
deprived of his right for compensation. 

Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 

It has been brought to the Union’s notice that the employers in most of 
the small factories in the district towns and villages have been successful 
in evading the i)rovislons of the Act. The reason for this is obvious. 
The workmen are ignorant and do not know their rights and employers 
are silent about their legal liability. It is suggested that Factory Inspectors 
may be called upon to send monthly reports of accidents to the Commis¬ 
sioner who may then serve notices to employers to pay compensation to 
those entitled to it. The employers should be required to send full return 
of accidents with the addresses of the persons who meeW with accidents 
and the names and addresses of the relatives of the deceased to the 
Commissioner. 

The G.l.P. Railway Sta0 Union {including the V. T. Commercial 
Section Staff, the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

It should be made compulsory on all employers to submit returns of all 
their workmen stating clearly the details regarding the dependants with 
their addresses. Another thing should be to direct the employers to keep 
boards in the work-places stating that workmen are entitled to compensa¬ 
tion in case of accident. 

The Indian Seamens Union, Bombay 

As there is no point in first approaching the employer since it is for the 
Commissioner to decide what compensation, if any, should be paid in cases 
of fatal accidents, section 22 (1) should be so amended as would enable a 
dependant to approach the Commissioner for his claim without first apply¬ 
ing to an employer. Not only this, but even in a case where a dependant 
has not applied, a Commissioner should have the power to initiate 
proceedings on his own motion. It is absurd to suggest that merely 
because the Commissioner has initiated proceedings he would cease to 
be impartial in his award. What he would do in such a ^se would only 
be to take cognisance of a case without a formal application from a 
dependant. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Associationt Bombay 

The answer to this question is partially contained in the reply to question 
(11). The report which the employer should be required to send to the 
Commissioner, as well as the Supplementary Statement regarding liability 
to pay compensation, will proyide a valuable means for the Commissioner 
to initiate proceedings in fatal accident cases and ensure that the dependants 
who have valid claims for compensation, do not lose through ignorance of 
their rights. The Commissioner may be authorised to convey to the 
dependants that it is open to them to take such further action as they may 
desire to do whenever necessary. It would be undesirable for Inspectors 
of Factories and Mines to be authorised to prefer complaints as these 
Officials should not have such duties which are unconnected with their 
proper functions. 

The Milloumers* Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd., Bombay 

As regards the question of loss of compensation through ignorance of 
the workmen, the Act has already given the Commissioner the necessary 
discretion to admit time-barred claims where he is satisfied that the delay 
was excusable. The Association think that if the returns made by the 
employers Included cases where compensation is admitted as being due 
but not claimed by the workmen, the Commissioner would know what 
claims are admitted by the employer and this would then be a sufficient 
safeguard as it will enable the authorities to give the workman the necessary 
information. 

Bombay European Textile Association 

Printed notices should be posted in all departments of each mill informing 
workmen of their rights under the Act. 

Question XIV—Should Employers be required to maintain a 

register of relatives of their workmen ? 

EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

It would be Impracticable for employers to keep such a register. 

The Bombay Engineerins Employers' Federation, Bombay 

(Agree with the views expressed above.) 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi 

Employers should not be required to maintain a register of relatives 
of their workmen. The Commissioner under the Act should remain the 
deciding authority as to who should be the beneficiaries. 

The Millowners' Association, Bombay 

Under the existing migratory conditions of labour, the scheme would 
neither be practicable nor useful; nor would it be possible to keep an 
up-to-date record of relatives and dependants of the labour force working 
under a particular employer. 
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The Ahmedahai Millownen Assodalion, Ahmedabad 
It would be extremely difficult for the employers to legister the naoies 
and addresses of the nearest relatives of each of their worknwn as soon as 
he is taken into employment in view of such class of people being almost 
entirely illiterate. Several of them might be unwilling to give the names 
of their wives in spite of their being the most important dependant 
relatives. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber^ Bombay 

In view of the migratory character of Indian labour it would not be 
practicable to compel the employers to keep a register of the names of the 
dependants of each of their workmen. The labour involved in maintaining 
a register of this kind would not be commensurate with the object in view^ 

The Karachi Indian Merchants* Association^ Karachi 

Employers should be required to maintain a register of relatives of their 
workmen. 

The Buyers ynd Shippers Chamber, Karachi 

It is not feasible to maintain a register of relatives of the workmen and 
more so in case of workmen on daily wages. 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 

Taking into consideration the nomadic character of labour in this country, 
it is not possible for the employer to keep a register of dependants of work¬ 
men in all cases. This can, however, be possible in cases where an industry 
is organised such as Mines, Factories and Railways. Periodical inspection 
is also desirable to test the accuracy of these registers. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Aden 
There is no objection to the proposals made by Government. 

LARGE LABOUR EMPLOYING ORGANISATIONS 

The Agent, B.J3. cS* C./. Railway, Bombay 

The names of the dependants could be entered at the time of a workman s 
appointment. This will entail some additional work but would facilitate 
tracing dependants and their addresses and thus assist the Commissioner 
in his task. 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, Bombay 
The labour involved in preparing and maintaining a register of 
dependants would be too great and the information obtained too unreliable 
to be worth the trouble, except perhaps in a few well organised industries. 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 
It is considered that the maintenance of such particulars would be 
entirely impracticable, useless and misleading. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, Bombay 
Employers should not be required to maintain a register of relatives 
of their workmen as it is not practicable in most trades. 
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The PresiienU Ahmedabad Municipality^ Ahmedabad 

It should be made compulsory on employers, wherever possible, especially 
in factories, mines and railways, to register the names and addresses of the 
nearest relatives of workmen at the time they are taken into employment, 
and to revise such registers from time to time. It will not be difficult 
for those who are unwilling to give the names of their wives to have such 
names given by others. 

The PresidenU Karachi Municipality, Karachi 

Employers should be required to maintain registers showing complete 
details of the dependants of each workmen and the extent of such depen^ 
<!ence and the proportion in which the workman would wish to have the 
amount distributed. 

The Chairman, Karachi Pori Trust, Karachi 

It is not considered desirable as the keeping of such registers up to date 
would be impossible and lead to hardships on dependants owing to 
misleading registration. ^ 

The Chairman, Aden Port Trust, Aden 

There does not appear to be any need for employers to maintain a 
register of relatives of their workmen. 

The Tata Hydro-'Electric Company, Bombay 

It is not possible for large employers of labour to maintain a register of 
relatives of their workmen. The keeping of such a register would require 
an amount of trouble and investigation, which would be quite incommen¬ 
surate with the result obtained. It should be remembered that only a 
small fraction of the workmen employed would be injured. Further, with 
migratory labour collected from distant parts, the compiling of such a 
register would be difficult and it would be almost impossible to keep it 
up to date. 

The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co,, Ltd,, Bombay 

The difficulties in maintaining a register of relatives as suggested would 
be extremely heavy owing to (a) the large number of workmen employed 
and (b) continual changes of the office staff in departments employing 
<ooly labour. 

The Bombay Telephone Co., Ltd., Bombay 

If employers are to be under an obligation to register the names and 
addresses of the nearest relatives of each of their workmen as soon as the 
workman is taken into employment, then the obligation should be satisfied 
by their registering such information as is supplied to them by the workmen 
in this connection, e.g„ a form would be supplied to each workman at the 
time of his employment and, provided the information supplied by him 
thereon is recorded in the suggested register, the Company’s duty would 
be done. 

Messrs. Cowasjee & Sons, Karachi 

It may be possible to maintain a register of relatives in the case of regular 
employees but to maintain such a register in the case of daily-wage labourers 
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would be a physical impossibility and would involve unnecessary waste 
*of time and labour and would unnecessarily increase the responsibilities 
of the employers. 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

The G. L P, Railway Staff Union {including the V. T. Commercial 
Section Staffs the Wadi Bunder Staff, the Mechanical Department 
Office Staff and the Administrative Office Staff Unions) 

The employers should as far as possible keep a register in which full 
particulars and the place of residence of the dependants of their employees 
should be entered. 

The Bombay Port Trust Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

The employers should maintain a register of the relatives of their work¬ 
men except in the cases of casual daily labour, r.e., labour engaged and 
paid off daily according to the requirements of the employer. 

All-India and Burmah Covenanted Non-Gazetted Railway Services 
Association, Bombay 

Agree with the views expressed by the Government of India. 

The Bombay Mill Workers* Union, Bombay 

Employers should be required to maintain a register of the relatives 
of their workmen. 

The GJ,P. Railwaymens Union, Bombay 

Compensation is intended for the benefit of the family members of a 
deceased employee. In short it is. meant for those who have actually 
suffered by virtue of such deaths. As pointed out in Government’s letter, 
a sister living with her brother is not eligible for compensation if the wife 
of the workman lives, even though she may be living apart from him. 
Government’s suggestion that a record should be maintained by employers 
stating the names and relationship and the extent of dependency involved 
in each case of the workmen’s dependants is welcome. The work of the 
Commissioners would then be greatly smoothened and the compensation 
would go to the proper dependants. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Bombay Accident Insurance Association, Bombay 

Employers should not be required to maintain Registers of relatives of 
their workmen as this would entail a large volume of additional labour 
and, at the best, they would never be reliable. Not only would entries 
have to be made on the employee first joining work, but they would need 
to be kept up to date, which, in view of the migratory^ character of most 
industrial workers in India and the very rapid labour “ turnover, ’ would 
practically be impossible. It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for employers to record the names and addresses of relatives of contractors’ 
employees. Moreover, as pointed out by the Government of India, in 
some areas workmen might be unwilling to give their wives’ names. 

The Act is already well known in all important industrial areas and, as 
-time goes on, it will be even better known, especially with the growth 
: MO R 14~-6a 
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of the Trade Union Movement, G)mparatiyely few ewes ocenr in which 
compensation in respect of fatal accidents is not paid owing to the non-' 
appearance of dependants. Workmen usually seek employment in a 
factory or mine along with other co-villagers and, even if the deceased 
workmen’s dependants are not residing in the vicinity of the employment 
at the time of the accident, information is rapidly sent to them in their 
village. 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd., Bombay 

As regards the maintenance of a register of relatives, the suggestion 
has its good points. It must, however, be pointed out that under the 
present conditions it would neither be practicable nor useful, as the labour 
force is mainly of a migratory character thus rendering it impossible to 
maintain a register in an up to date manner. 

Bombay European Textile Association 

It is not practicable for employers to maintain a register of relatives of 
their workmen. 

[To be continued] 


The Trade Disputes Act, 1929 

CHANGE IN THE RULES UNDER THE ACT 

The following notification issued by the Government of Bombay in 
the General Department No. 7511 dated 23rd July 1929 published in 
the Bombay Government Gazette dated 23rd July 1929 is reproduced 
below :— 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 19 of the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1929 (VII of 1929), the Governor in Council Is pleased to amend 
the rules published in Government Notification in the General Department, 
No. 7511 dated the 11th May 1929, as follows, namely :— 

For rule 15 of the said rules the following rule shall be substituted, 
namely :— 

15. Service of Summons, etc. —Any notice, summons, process or 
order issued by the Court or Board may be served in the following 
manner:— 

(a) it may be sent by registered post; or 

(i) if such notice, summons, process or order is to be served 
within the local limits of the jurisdiction of the Small Cause 
Court, Bombay, it may be sent to the Registrar of that Court 
for service ; and the Registrar shall, on receipt thereof, proceed 
as if it had been issued by the Small Cause Court, Bombay, 
and shall then return the same to the Court or Board together 
with the record (if any) of the proceedings with regard thereto. 
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International Labour Conference 

Twelfth Session 

{By Captain W, /. Ellison) 

The Twelfth Session of the International Labour Conference opened on 
30th May and ended on 21st June 1929. It was certainly one of the most 
fruitful conferences that the Organisation has yet held. In spite of a very 
heavy Agenda it reached agreement on all the questions put to it, and in 
certain directions was singularly successful. 

The attendance was a record one. Fifty States out of the total fifty- 
six members of the Organisation were represented. The number of 
delegates was 161 (88 Government, 37 Employers’ and 36 Workers’ 
delegates), and the number of advisers was 235, giving a total of 396 
persons officially appointed to take part in the Conference. For the first 
time in the history of the Organisation, China sent a complete delegation, 
a fact that must to some extent be attributed to the recent journey of the 
Director of the Office to the East. Brazil, although no longer a member 
of the League, was also represented by a complete delegation. Turkey 
again sent an official observer. The only noticeable absentee was the 
Argentine Republic, which for the first time was unrepresented at the 
Conference. A large number of the South American delegations, both 
in the Conference itself and on various other official and unofficial occasions 
during their visit, expressed their deep regret at the absence of Argentina ; 
and it is to be hoped that next year they will again take their place. 

There was the usual protest on the workers’ side against the appointment 
of the Fascist workers' representative. In addition to their previous 
arguments the workers called particular attention to the fact that the 
General Federation of Fascist Corporations had been dissolved during 
the past year by governmental decree, and that this year’s Workers 
representative, Mr. Razza, was not elected by any general organisation of 
Italian workers but by the nominations of the six National Federations 
of Fascist Trades Unions. As on previous occasions, the Government 
nomination was accepted by a majority of the Conference. There was, 
however, a certain number of abstentions among the Governments, 
including those of Great Britain and Germany. The only other Important 
complaint against the credentials of delegates was that against the Esthonian 
Employers' representative, but his nomination also was finally upheld. 

The Agenda of the Conference required final decisions on two subjects 
on which a preliminary discussion had already taken place last year ; the 
fixing of Questionnaires on two subjects that came up for discussion for 
the first time; the discussion of a report on Unemployment; the 
examination of the Director’s Report, the examination of the Reports 
called for under Article 408 of the Peace Treaty; and certain questions 
concerning the Standing Orders of the Conference, and in particular the 
constitutional relationship between any new “ revising ” Convention 
which might be adopted in modification of a Convention and the original 
Convention. As usual, the Conference divided Itself into separate 
committees to deal with each of those questions. 
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Of the two questions that were due for final decisions* the first—that of 
the Prevention of Industrial Accidents—did not lend itself readily to the 
framing of an International Convention, By its nature the subject* is 
one on which it is difficult or impossible to lay down precise regulations 
which would be uniformly applicable in all countries. The matter* 
however, was gone into very thoroughly by a large committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Malcolm Delevingne, and a very full Draft 
Recommendation was adopted consisting of twenty-three Articles. The 
Recommendation contaiined three sections, the first dealing with scientific 
research into the causes of industrial accidents and the means of their 
prevention ; the second with various methods of securing co-operation 
between the different parties Interested, and the third indicating a number 
of principles for incorporation in national laws or regulations. Considerable 
importance was attached to the principles of the “ Safety First ” movement, 
and, throughout, emphasis was laid on the fact that workers as much as 
employers and Governments were interested and should co-operate in 
the*means of preventing industrial accidents. The most vexed question 
that the Committee had to decide was whether the Recommendation 
should be made to cover agricultural as well as Industrial accidents. The 
workers were particularly interested in this extension of the field of 
application, and the text asks each country to consider how far it is possible 
to apply the Recommendation to the prevention of accidents in agriculture. 

On one aspect of industrial accidents the Conference was able to arrive 
at a more definite conclusion. It adopted a Draft Convention to the effect 
that where packages to be transported by vessels weigh more than one ten 
(1000 kilogrammes) their weight should be indicated on the package. The 
Government of the country from which the package is consigned should 
be responsible for seeing that this is done. The Employers’ group were 
not able to vote for this Convention, which they felt had been insufficiently 
examined and might lead to difficulties with regard to the responsibilities 
of Governments. They felt less reluctant with regard to the general 
Recommendation, which was adopted by 100 votes to 12, The 
Conference also adopted a Recommendation concerning responsibility for 
the protection of powerdriven machinery, which lays down that the 
responsibility for the equipment of machinery with safety appliances, 
while resting primarily with the emplpyer, also devolves on persons who 
supply machines to the employer, and instal them in his workshops. 

With the other question that was up for final decision the Conference 
was able to deal more fully. A Draft Convention of thirteen print?d 
pages was adopted on the subject of the Prevention of Accidents to Workers 
engaged in the Loading or IJnloading of Ships, This Convention treats 
in great detail with such technical matters as hoisting machines and gear, 
the effective protection of motors, chain and friction machinery, live 
electric conductors, cranes and winches. It prescribes measures for the 
avoidance of dangerous methods of stacking and stowing cargo, deals 
with the height of fencing, etc. It is in fact a systematic effort to arrive 
at detailed international regulations covering the measures to be adopted 
for securing the safety of dockers when engaged in loading or unloading 
ships. While it easily obtained the necessary two-thirds majority in the 
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Conference, a certain number of employers felt obliged to vote against the 
Convention on the ground that it was unduly detailed. In this connection, 
however, it should be noted that the value of a Convention which confines 
itself to general questions of principle is considerably decreased by the 
latitude which it may allow for variety of interpretation. It is in fact a 
common criticism of International Labour Conventions, and in particular 
of the Washington Eight Hours’ Convention, that their provisions allow 
of various interpretations by different countries. It will be generally 
agreed that, in spite of the difficulty of arriving at exact uniformity of 
regulations in different countries, the drawing up of very precise and 
detailed conventions, if a fault, is a fault on the right side. 

The Committee which dealt with this question sat throughout the 
Conference, and held a very large number of meetings. Op the workers’ 
side Mr. Ernest Bevin, Secretary of the General Transport Workers’ 
Union, played a prominent part, and his very complete knowledge of the 
subject and long experience undoubtedly helped considerably towards the 
framing of an agreement which may be regarded as one of the most 
complete and detailed conventions yet adopted by the International 
Labour Organisation. The Convention was followed by two Recommenda^ 
tions, which call attention to certain principles whose adoption would 
facilitate the application of the convention in different countries, and in 
particular the utility of ‘ certificates of equivalence while a Resolution 
invites the Governing Body to consider the possibility of appointing an 
international technical Committee to work out a model set of regulations 
on the protection of dockers against accidents. 

Both the questions that came before the Conference for first discussion 
opened up a new field for the Organisation. On the question of Forced 
Labour the Conference was able to reach a very satisfactory decision. 
It decided by a vote of 101 to 13 to place this subject on the Agenda of 
the next Conference. In this connection it drafted a very full 
Questionnaire, the first question of which raises the general principle of 
the complete abolition of forced labour as soon as practicable. It is true 
that the Workers’ group in a minority report stated that in their view the 
questionnaire that had been adopted by the Committee was rather in the 
nature of a defence of forced labour (under certain necessary safeguards) 
than an effort to abolish it entirely. They obtained very considerable 
satisfaction, however, in the text as it was filially accepted. The 
Questionnaire in fact provides merely for the regulation of forced labour 
during the transition period which it is generally felt must elapse before 
it can be entirely abolished. The suppression of forced labour for private 
purposes was admitted by all persons concerned. Three further questions 
of principle, on which the workers were not able to obtain satisfaction 
in the Committee, were accepted by the Conference, i.e., the questioning 
of Governments as to whether persons engaged on forced labour should 
have the right to organise, as to whether their hours of work should be 
limited to forty-eight in the week and eight per day, as to whether 
there should be a special body appointed by the Organisation to examine 
the application of any decisions that may eventually be reached on the 
subject. Moreover, a very large number of delegates, including the 
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British Government representative, spoke strongly in favour of the woHcers^ 
thesis, ami made it quite clear that it was only because they felt it impossible 
to ask Governments to abolish all forced labour both for public and private 
purposes imm^iately, that they put the Questionnaire in its present 
form. 

On the whole it will be agreed that in this connection the G)nference 
did a remarkable piece of work. The subject is entirely new as regards 
international regulation, and it is necessarily complicated by questions of 
race, colour and colonisation. While the interests of capital are frequently 
opposed to the mentality of native communities, the development of 
large areas of the world’s surface is admittedly in many cases impossible 
at present without recourse to forced labour. From every point of view 
the Conference can be congratulated on having successfully tackled this 
difficult question and framed a Questionnaire which will no doubt lead 
next year to the adoption of international regulations. 

The other question, that of the regulation of the Conditions of Work of 
Salaried Employees, is complicated not only by the technical difficulty of 
defining exactly what categories of worker can be covered by the term 
“ salaried employees ’, but also by the general difficulty of precisely 
regulating the hours of work of any category of employee. The Employers’ 
group was opposed to the study of the question. They felt that the time 
was not yet ripe, and that in view of its experience in the matter of the 
Washington Hours’ Convention and of the regulation of hours of work 
at sea the Conference was unwise to embark again on so ambitious a 
proposal. The British Government suggested as a compromise that the 
scope of application of the questionnaire should be limited to shop 
assistants and the distributive trades. In the final resort, however, 
a Questionnaire was adopted leaving open the question of the final 
acceptance by the next Conference of a Draft Convention or 
Recommendation, and providing an opportunity for Governments to 
state in the meantime in the fullest possible manner what in their view 
should be the scope of the Convention or Recommendation and to what 
classes of workers or to what establishments it should be held to apply. 

On the subject of Unemployment the special Committee that was 
appointed to deal with the Office Report succeeded in drafting a Resolution 
which falls into two parts. The first recognises that the question 
of unemployment is closely dependent on economic and currency problems 
which fall more directly within the scope of activity of the League of 
Nations. It consequently asks the Office to continue its study of the 
unemployment question from this angle in consultation with the 
appropriate organs of the League, and in particular to look into the effects 
on unemployment of the Increase in population, the development of 
new industries and the rationalisation movement. It recognises that in 
order to do effective work it is necessary to limit the enquiry to specific 
industries ; and calls on the Office to deal with two industries in which 
the unemployment problem is particularly acute, and on which a con^ 
aiderable amount of information is already available, r.c„ the coal^mining 
and textile industries. The second part of the Resolution invites the 
Governing Body to consider the possibility of placing the question or 
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International Labour Conference, and if possible on the 1930 Agenda. 
It is satisfactory to find in the first place that the International Labour 
Conference did not risk the reproach of meeting at a time when 
unemployment is rife in so many countries without making a further 
effort to take into consideration a problem of such first importance to 
the worker ; and secondly, that the Resolution adopted suggests fields 
of study which may be hoped to be of practical and not academic value. 

But to the serious student of the history of the Organisation one of 
the most effective pieces of work accomplished by the Conference was 
undoubtedly the adoption of the regulations governing the machinery 
for the revision of Internationd Labour Conventions. It will be remembered 
that every Convention that has so far been adopted by the Organisation 
contains an Article providing for the revision or modification of the 
Convention, if necessary, after ten gears’ experience. As the time for 
the effective application of this clause in the case of the Washington 
Conventions is at hand, the Governing Body and Conference were obliged 
to discover a means of putting it into effect without risking the destruction 
of the whole framework of international labour legislation, which has 
been so carefully constructed. The workers’ group in particular felt 
that the ratifications so far obtained might easily be rendered worthless 
by ruthless revision. After long and complicated discussions, regulations 
have now been established under which any future revision may be limited 
to specific points in the Convention fixed in advance by the Governing 
Body. This apparent limitation of the sovereignty of the International 
Labour Conference is justified by the duty devolving on the Governing 
Body under the terms of the Peace Treaty to fix the Conference Agenda. 
Any fear of a complete breakdown in the machinery or a sudden cessation 
of international social obligations through the revision of Conventions 
has thus been effectively dissipated, and the future history of the Organi¬ 
sation will doubtless show the importance of these decisions. 

• The work of one other Committee calls for special attention. Under 
Article 408 of the Peace Treaty, countries are obliged to render every year 
a report to the International Labour Office on the application in iheir 
country of conventions ratified by them. Three years ago, on the insistence 
of the British Government, a special Committee of experts was appointed 
to examine these reports and present them to the Conference. This 
Committee had already last year drawn attention to the necessity of 
following more closely, not merely the legislative measures adopted, but 
also the practical application of these measures in the different countries. 
This year the Committee dealt with many points arising out of cases in 
which countries had given insufficient information with regard to the 
actual application of conventions ratified by them. It is perhaps Improper 
to use the word “ criticism ” of Governments in this connection. In 
any event the tendency to ask Governments to state more clearly the 
precise measures they have adopted towards the effective administration 
of international agreements to which they have pledged their countries’ 
word, can only be welcomed, especially when, as was the case this yeitf^ 
such requests for additional information are directed not merely to the 
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smaller countries, but ako to Great Britain and other nations of the 
highest industrial importance. 

As usual the Annual Report of the Director of the International Labour 
Office gave rise to an interesting discussion, which occupied the greatei 
part of seven sittings and constituted a most useful exchange of views. 
Some sixty speakers representing Governments, employers or workers 
in more than thirty countries took part, and eight different languages 
were used. The debates were much facilitated by the adoption of the 
simultaneous telephonic interpretation system, which had been considerably 
improved since last year and enabled interpretations to be given in four or 
five different languages during the actual speeches. 

The Conference also adopted a number of Resolutions dealing with 
such varied subjects as the organisation of work in sheet-glass factories 
on a shift basis ; the rights of foreign workers in connection with insurance 
against old age, invalidity and death ; the underground work of women 
and young persons ; equality of treatment between national and coloured 
foreign workers ; the organisation of white and non-white workers in 
countries where non-white workers are in the majority ; an examination 
of the observance by States of their obligation under the Treaty 
to bring Conventions and Recommendations before the competent 
authorities within the prescribed time-limit; the recruiting of bodies of 
workers for employment abroad, and the possibility of increasing the 
obligation on “ special ’’ countries such as India and Japan in the event of 
any revision of the Hours Convention. Reference is made elsewhere to 
the Unemployment Resolution, Mr. Jouhaux’s budget Resolution, and 
Mr. Oersted’s Resolution on the Conference machinery. It should be 
noted that many of these Resolutions call for special investigations and 
reports by the International Labour Office, and consequently impose 
further burdens on its staff. 

Perhaps for the first time the Office was intimately concerned with 
at least one political question. The British Parliamentary elections 
took place during the opening week of the Conference. Within a few 
days a declaration was made by Mr. Wolfe on behalf of the British 
Government to the effect that His Majesty’s Government intended to 
take steps to ratify the Washington Eight Hours' Convention, This 
declaration was welcomed by the Conference as putting an end to a state 
of uncertainty under which the Organisation had laboured for many 
years. With regard to the Hours Convention, it marks the beginning 
of a new era ; and whatever may be the exact method by which the new 
Government endeavours to redeem its electoral pledges—and there is 
no doubt that the labour party’s support of the International Labour 
Organisation, with the promise to ratify the Hours’ Convention, played 
no unimportant part in the recent General Election—it is certain that a 
fresh impetus has been given not merely to the Eight Hours’ question 
itself, but also to the prestige of the Organisation as a whole by the British 
Government’s declaration. 

It is also a matter of some political importance that the Conference 
unanimously appointed, on the motion of the French and British 
Governments, Dr, Heinrich Brauns^ for many years Minister of Labour 
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of Germany, to preside over its gathering* Nor should the exceedingly 
able chairmanship oi Mr, Valdes-Mendevillct Government representative 
for Chile, who presided over the business or steering Committee of the 
Conference and who was largely responsible for the final wording of 
many of the Resolutions adopted, go without mention. 

While there is still perhaps too much of the group spirit both in the 
Committees and in the Conference votes, it would be a mistake to say 
that this system was exaggerated at the present Conference. The 
structure of the Organisation and the Standing Orders of the Conference 
make a group system obligatory. This system only becomes dangerous 
when majority decisions are slavishly followed by all members of the 
group. One charge might, however, be laid against the Conference, 
i.c. that its Agenda was over-heavy. No doubt the number of social 
and industrial problems calling for international action make it exceedingly 
difficult for the Governing Body to limit the Agenda beyond a certain 
point; while the workers have a legitimate right to see as many subjects 
dealt with as possible. But the number and importance of the questions 
that had to be dealt with this year in the space of three weeks involved 
an exceedingly heavy strain on the members of the Office staff. Not 
only does the Conference do its work more thoroughly than it did in the 
past, but the production of simultaneous telephonic interpretations of 
the debate^ in the Conference, and the additional translation into German 
as well as French or English of almost all the speeches in Committee, 
enormously increase the work involved. Tributes were lavishly showered 
on the staff for their efficiency and devotion. A more practical method 
of demonstrating their gratitude would perhaps be for Governments to 
allot a larger sum to the Office for staff and Conference purposes, and to 
insist that the natural desire of delegates to return as soon as possible to 
their own countries should not involve an altogether unjustifiable over¬ 
working of the staff who assist them to carry out their duties. 

In his report on the prevention of industrial accidents, the Chairman 
called attention to the difficulty of arriving at satisfactory conclusions with 
a Committee of 68 members. The Committee on the Conditions of 
Work of Salaried Employees actually consisted of 78 members. A decision 
reached by the Conference on the report of its Standing Orders Committee 
to limit the first discussion of items on the Agenda to the fixing of the 
specific points to be submitted to Governments for their consideration, 
without deciding the exact text of the Questionnaire, is undoubtedly a 
step in the right direction. So also is a Resolution adopted by the 
Conference on Mr, Oersted's proposal that the Governing Body should 
consider means of regulating the proposing of Resolutions by delegates. 
But it is to be hoped that further consideration will be given to the task 
of lightening the labours of the Conference, and that in this connection 
full account will be taken of a Resolution put forward by Mr, Jouliaux^ 
calling on Governments to keep their budget restrictions within the limits 
dictated by the increasing development and needs of the Organisation. 

Towards the end of its proceedings the Conference ran the risk of being 
involved in an important political discussion arising out of a Resolution 
put forward by Mr, Tehou on behalf of the Chinese Government, and 
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calling attention to the difficulty his Government experienced in enacting 
labour legislation so long as there were within its ‘territory foreign 
“ extra-territorial ” districts over which it had no legislative control. 
An able statement of the case was made by Mr. Tehou, and while his 
Resolution did not receive the necessary number of votes for a quorum 
to be reached, since a large number of Governments abstained, at any rate, 
it was not opposed. Mr. Albert Thomas in his closing speech assured 
Mr. Tehou that he could count on the International Labour Organisation 
to do everything in its power to assist the Chinese Government in its 
endeavours to improve the labour conditions of women and children in 
their country. 

The Twelfth International Labour Conference undoubtedly marks a 
further step, as was declared by Mrs. Kielsberg, Norwegian Government 
delegate and Chairman of the Government group, in the promotion of 
international co-operation and thus in the achievement of international 
peace and security. 


Japanese Factory Act 

EXTENSION OF SCOPE 

The Bill previously referred to in these pages,* to extend the provisions 
of the Japanese Factory Act to all factories making use of motive power, 
irrespective of the number of workers employed or the nature of their 
work, has now been passed by the Japanese legislature and was promulgated 
in the Official Gazette on 27th March 1929. 

The amended provisions of the Act apply only to women and young 
persons under 16 years of age. The hours of work of such workers are 
limited to eleven hours a day, including rest periods ; an extension not 
exceeding one hour may, however, be allowed during a transitional period 
of two years from the promulgation of the present Act. The employer 
must allow a rest period of at least half an hour a day if the dally hours 
of work exceed six, or of at least one hour a day if the dally hours of work 
exceed ten; he must allow two days’ rest a month. No work may be 
performed between the hours of 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.; the employer may, 
however, obtain special permission to continue the day’s work up 
to 11 p.m. Finally, special conditions are laid down under which the 
Minister may suspend the application of these provisions. {From 
'"Industrial and Labour Information,"' Geneva, June 3, 1929.) 

P. 136 of the “ Labour Gazette ** for October 1928. 
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Curifent Periodicals 

Summary of titles and contents of special articles 

THE LABOURMAGAZlNE-yOL. YHI, NO. % JULY 1929. (Tlie Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party, London.) 

Special Articles : (1) Forty Years* Pilgrimage : Has Labour Arrived? By Frank Smith, MJ^, 
pp. 99-101. 

(2) The Rexmt International Labour Conference at Geneva, by E, L. Povlton, J,P, pp. 102-104. 

(3) Seamens Conditions and the Infemalianal Labour Office, by /, Henson, C.B.E. (Secretary 
of the Marine Section of the Transport and General Workers* Union), pp. IC5 and IQ6. 

(4) First Impressions, by Mary Hamilton, M.P. pp. 107-1-09. 

(5) The Civil Service Re-enters Politics, by W. J. Broum, M.P. (Secretary, Civil Service Clerical 
Association), pp. 110-112. 

(6) To the Countryside I Woni You Adopt a Comiry Constituency? By J.T. Walton Newhold, 
M.A . (Labour Candidate for Epping, May 1929). pp. 113-115. 

(7) The Evacuation of the Rhineland, by Joseph Saxe (Belgium), pp. 116 and 117. 

(8) Cotton Lodi-out and Wages, by T. H. Richardson, pp. 118 and 119. 

(9) Libertatia : A Pirate Utopia, by C. Wye Kendall, pp 127-129. 

(10) The Austrian Socialist Youth Movement, by A Young Austrian Socialist, pp. 130-132. 

Routine Matter .—As in previous issues. ^ 

INDUSTRIAL W£LFAR£~VOL. XI, NO. 127, JULY 1929. (Industrial Welfare Sodety,. 
London.) 

Special Articles : (1) The Need for Training Formen. —Functions of a foreman ; vertical and 
horizontal; linking management and workers; the ideal foreman ; must be trained ; the foreman 
of the future ; foreman and suggestions; dangers of mechanisation, pp. 221-224. 

(2) What thf Foreman Thinks. —Sceptical of new notions; he is a pragmatist; unfortqnate 
misunderstandings ; welfare changes foremen, pp. 225 and 226. 

(3) Suggestion Committees. —Grouping of staff; suggestions freely discussed, pp. 227 and 228. 

(4) We^arfi in a Belting Mill. pp. 230 and 231. 

(5) Governments, Industry and AccidentPrevention. —Limit of governmental obligation ; systematic 
inquiry needed ; responsibility for research ; factors to be studied; safety instruction in schools ; 
after-school courses; first aid dangers; employers and employed; responsibility of workers. 

pp. 232-239. ' . * . „ . 

(6) Works Councils in Being. —The electorate; sub-committees; the constituencies ; ** parlia¬ 
mentary elections ; co-operating with management; publication of proceedings, p. 242. 

(7) Normal and Abnormal in Industry, pp. 243 and 244. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XX, NO. 1, JULY 1929. (Internationa 
Labour Office, Geneva.) 

Special Articles: (I) The Functions of the International Labour Organisation, by J. Oudegeest. 
pp. 1-14. 

(2) Public Utility House Building : I, by Dr. Kathe Liepmann. —Organisation; activities, 
pp. 15-34. 

(3) Social Aspects of Agrarian Reform in Latvia, by F. W. V. Bulow (Agricultural Service, 
international Labour Office). —General land conditions preceding the reform ; agrarian reform 
legislation ; the carrying out of the refoim; the new farmers; technical and financial assistance 
to new farmers ; agricultural workers, pp. 35-66. 

(4) Recent Developments in Industrial Co-operation in the United States and Canada, by 
J. H, Richardson, M.A., Ph.D. (Research Division, Iniemational Labour Office).-^Employee 
representation plans ; co-operation between trade unions and management; the Gmadian national 
railways joint co-operative plan ; conclusion, pp. 67-83, 

(5) Numberof Women in Agriculture in Germany, France OTid Czechoslovakia. —Germany; France ; 
Czechoslovakia; conclusion, pp. 84-95. 

(6) The Protection of the Health of Groups of Native Workers in the French Colonies. —Workers* 
health legislation—recruitment, the contract of employment, accidents occurring during employ¬ 
ment ; measures for the social and administrative protection of the workers—food rations, housing, 
clothing; the prevention of disease, pp. 95-109. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XXVIII. NO, 2, FEBRUARY 1928. (U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labour, Washington.) 

Special Ariides: (1) Conditions in the Shoe Industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1928.—Factories that 
moved, liquidated, or failed; causes of losses in Haverhill; small shoe manufacturers; contract 
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stitching shops; wholesale price of shoes, 1925 to 1927; average hours and earnings in Haverhill 
and in other cities, 192B; employment, pay rolls, and earnings in association factories/1928; nav 
rolls in the Haverhill shoe industry. 1925 to 1928; shoe worWs* unions in Haverhill | Havernifl 
^hoe manufacturers' association ; strikes and lockouts; overtime, pp. 1-20. 

(2) Instability of Employment in the Automobile Industry, —Results of the study, pp. 20^23. 

(3) Character of Trade Agreements in the United 5#a/es.~Method of making agreements; union 
membership; hours of work; wages; arbitration; strikes and lockouts; apprenticeship; 
unemployment; safety and sanitation ; miscellaneous provisions, pp. 23-29. 

(4) Factory Labour in Tangku, China. —^Holidays ; welfare work; incomes ; expenditures; 
<x>nclu8ion. pp. 35-39. 

(5) Legislation on Hours of Labour of Women and Minors up to January 1,1929.—Working hours 
of women ; hour» of labour of minor*, pp. 62-75. 

(6) Labour Organizations in Chile^ by Moises Poblete Troncoso. —Freedom of association ; the 
legal system in general; legal conditions governing labour unions; lawful activities of labour 
unions ; historical view of the labour-union movement, pp. 82-89. 

(7) Changes in English Trade-Union Membership. —Distribution of membership in 1927; changes 
in some leading industries, pp. 89 and 90. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XXVHI, NO. 3, MARCH 1929. (U. S. Depart* 
ment of Labour, Washington.) 

Special Articles : (1) Care of the Aged in the United States, pp. 1 and 2. 

(2) Homes for the Aged^ Operated by Fraterrial Organizations.—Terms of admission; benefits 
provided ; duties of inmates; support and administration of home ; cost of operation of homes ; 
homes proposed or in process of building, pp. 3-11. 

(3) Homes for the Agedt Maintained by Religious Organizations. —Terms of admission ; rules 
and regulations governing home; duties of residents; benefits provided; support and cost of 
home—cost of operation ; land holdings ; value of home property, pp. 12-30. 

(4) Public Pensions for Aged Dependent Citizens. —Progress of the rnovement in the United States ; 
provisions of pension laws ; old-age pension laws in o|::«ration ; criticisms of old-age pension systems 
now in force ; appraisal of pension system by counties, pp. 31-40. 

(5) Stability of Employment in the Leather and Boot and Shoe Industries. —Leather industry; 
boot and ihoe industry, pp. 41-45. 

(6) Mexican Labour in the Imperial Vdley, Co/r/.—Economic side of the valley's agriculture; 
the labour market and wages; view-points on Mexican labour; wage claims: a valley labour 
union ; housing of agricultural labourers; Mexicans as social charges; ownership of property; 
Mexicans in independent business ; education; isolation, pp. 59-65. 

(7) Labour Conditions in Rumania. —Importance and location of industries; labour supply; 
wages; collective bargaining; labour legislation ; labour disputes ; conclusions, pp. 69-72. 

(8) Minimum Wage Legislation in Various Countries, by Rudolf Broda (Antioch College). —Prin¬ 
ciple of wage fixation ; machinery of wage fixation ; enforcement; results—abolition of “ sweating,” 
general increase in wages, legitimacy of such increase in wages, influence on discharge of slow 
workers and unemployment, efficiency of workers and employers under minimum wage legislation, 
protection of fair employers, effect on industries, influence toward industrial peace; historical 
aspects of legal fixation of wages, pp. 73-80. 

(9) Accidents in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1925,1926,1927, pp. 87-97. 

(10) Status of Industrial Safely Regulations. —Safety provisions adopted, by subject—subjects 
covered by approved national safety codes, subjects covered by national safety codes in process of 
development, subjects not included in national safety codes ; safety provisions adopted, by states. 

pp. 103-115. 

(11) Progress of Family Endowment Mooement in Australia and New Zealand. —New Zealand 
experience proposal of the New Zealand labour department, provisions of the family allowance 
Act, experience under the new legislation, attitude of labour ; trend toward family endowment in 
Australia; New South Wales plan—new basic wage—amendments of child endowment Act, 
financing endowment, application for another cost of living inquiry ; conference of commonwealth 
premiers; royal federal commission on child endowment, pp, 146-155. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

MONTHLY LABOUR REVIEW-VOL. XXVIII, NO. 4, APRIL 1929. (U. S. Department 
of Labour, Washmgton.) 

Special Articles :(\) Old People* s Homes Maintained by Nationality Groups.—Terms of admission; 
benefits provided ; duties of residents ; support of the home ; cost of operation, pp. 1-7. 

(2) Private Bmevolent Homes for the Aged.—Kind and character of persons admitted; terms of 
admission ; duties of residents; benefits provided; special activities; location and home plant; 
support of home ; cost of operation, pp. 7-26. 

(3) Salaries of School-Teachers in Colonial >l/ncnca.—Schools in Massachusetts; New York 
schools; southern teachers; United States, pp. 27-31. 
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(4) Vaeatim With Pay Under Collective Agreements, pp. 31-34. 

(5) PuUic^Service Retirement Systems in the United States^ Canada^ and Europer^Stete 
«na municipal retirement 8]r8tems in the United States—basic classification of retirement plans, 
cash disbursement and actuarial reserve swtem, inclusiveness of systems, benefits; federal employees, 
retirement system; retirement s^tem of the territory of Hawaii; retirement system for employees 
of the dominion of Canada ; public service retirement systems in European countries, pp, 34-44. 

(6) Stability of Employment in Paper and Palp and Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Iridustriesr^ 
Paper and pulp industry; slaughtering and meat-packing industry, pp. 44-48. 

(7) Federd Legislation Concerning Railroad Employees,’-ConstituUone\ powers; employees 
engas^ in interestate commerce ; contract of employment; hours of labour; wages; employers* 
liabiUty for injury to employees; labour disputes; safety and health; housing; summary. 

pp. 48-75. 

(8) Wages and Hours of Labour in the Hosierif and Underwear Industryt 1926 and 1928 
pp. 143-153. 

Routine Matter in previous issues. 

THE JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE-VOL XL NO. 5, MAY 1929. (Harvard 

School of Public Health, Baltimore.) 

Special Articles : (1) Enameled Sanitary Ware ManafacturCt by Alice Hamilton^ M,D. —Sanitary 
ware manufacture in 1911 to 1912—mixing enamel and enameling; sanitary ware manufacture 
in 1927 to 1928—-mixing enamel and enameling, ware cleaning, sandblasting; summary; appendix— 
definitions, duties; part I—duties of employers; part II—duties of persons employed, 
pp. 139-153. 

(2) Experimental Electric Shock, IL, by R, W. Ian Urquhart, MA„ M,D. [Tor.\ and E. Clark 
Noble, M.A., M.B. (Tor.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.) (From the Laboratory of Physiology, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada). —Introduction ; A-C block in the spinal cord—discussion ; A-C block 
in nerve—procedure, locali^ation of block, relationship between strength of current and degree 
and duration of block, relationship between duration of current and degree and duration of block, 
recovery of nerve following passage of a strong current; conclusion, pp. 154-172. 

Routine Matter, —As in previous issues. 

THE JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE-VOL. XL No. 6, JUNE 1929. (Harvard 
Bchool of Public Health, Baltimore.) 

Special Articles ; (1) The Effect of Rubbing Down and Scraping by Dry Process of Lead Painted 
Suifaces of Iron and Steel Structures, by L. C. McNair and C, W. Price (H. M. Engineering Inspectors 
of Factories, London.) pp. 175-181. 

(2) A Study of Exposure to Caldum Dusts Generated in the Manufacture of Portland Cement, by 
L. R. Thompson, M.D. (Surgeon, United Stales Public Health Senice), and Dean K. Brundage, A.B, 
(Assistant Statistician, United States Public Health SertHce). —Method of stud) ; dusts ; disabling 
sickness; physical examinations; respiratory disability in relation to vital capacity; pulmonary 
tuberculosis; pneumonokoniosis; hygienic measures in cement plants; summary, pp. 182-193. 

(3) The Progress and Present Status of Industrial Hygiene in the Union of South Africa, by E. H. 
Cluver, M.A., M.D., D.P.H. (Assistant Health Officer for the Union of South Africa).^General and 
introductory; the gold mining industry in the Transvaal; silicosis among miners of the Witwaters- 
rand ; tuberculosis among natives on the gold mines ; ankylostomiasis ; pneumonia among native 
mine workers; typhoid among native mine workers ; scurvy among native mine workers; 
industrial fatigue ; bibliography, pp. 194-215. 

Routine Matter. —As in previous issues. 

the labour GAZETTE~V0L. XXIX, NO. 6, JUNE 1929. (The Department of 

Labour, Canada.) 

Special Articles: (1) Proceedings of the Parliament of Canada during the Session of 1929. — 
Technical education Act; Winnipeg postal employees; Canadian national railway pensions; 
insurance against unemployment, sickness and invalidity; report on family allowances, 

pp. 601-606. 

(2) Labour Legislation in British Columbia in 1929.—MAe minimum wage Act; eight-hour day; 
coal mines regulation Act; regulation of quarries; placer miners* certificates; superannuation 
Act; school teachers; barbers’ certificates; maternity and health insurance; workmen’s 
compensation ; technical education, pp. 607-610. 

(3) Recent Economic Changes in United States.—Rising standard of living; increase of power 
production ; source and use of credit; prices and wages, pp. 620-622. 

(4) Minimum Wages for Women in Ontario.—Orders goveming wholesale houses, elevators, and 
-seasonal industries, p. 632. 

Routine Matter,—Pa in previous Issues. 
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Current Notes from Abroad 

IWriX) KINGPOM 

There were comparatively few changes in rates of wages reported to- 
have come into operation in June. In the industries for which statistics 
are regularly compiled by the Ministry of Labour, the changes recorded, 
all of which were reductions, amounted to a total of £14,900 in the weekly 
full-time wages of 150,000 workpeople. The greater part of this amount 
was accounted for by changes under cost-of-living sliding scales. 

The principal groups of workpeople affected by the reductions included 
hosiery workers in the Midlands, whose cost-of-living bonus of Id. on 
each shilling earned was reduced to 6d.; men employed by civil engineering 
contractors, who sustained a reduction of ^d. per hour ; and coal miners in 
the Cannock Chase district, for whom the percentage addition to basis 
rates was reduced by the equivalent of 4 per cent, on current rates. Other 
workpeople whose wages were reduced, in each case under cost-of-living 
sliding scales, included carpet makers, hosiery and lace bleachers, dyers, 
finishers, etc., in the Midlands, bobbin makers in England and Wales, 
metallic bedstead makers, and men employed by electrical contractors 
in London and in certain provincial districts in England and Wales. 
{From Ministry of Labour Gazette,'* London, July 1929) 

Ha * itt Jii/i 

At 1st July the average level of retail prices of all the commodities taken 
into account in the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour (including 
food, rent, clothing, fuel, and light, and miscellaneous items) was 
approximately 61 per cent, above that of July 1914, as compared with 
60 per cent, a month ago and 65 per cent, a year ago. For food alone 
the average level of retail prices was 49 per cent, above that of July 1914, 
as compared with 47 per cent, a month ago and 57 per cent, a year ago. 
{From **Ministry of Labour Gazette," London, July 1929) 

I|c « Me ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The number of trade disputes involving stoppages of work, reported to 
the Ministry of Labour as beginning in June, was 25. In addition, 15 
disputes which began before June were still in progress at the beginning 
of the month. The number of workpeople involved in all disputes in 
June (including workpeople thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties to the disputes) 
was about 16,300, and the aggregate duration of all disputes during June 
was about 188,000 working days. These figures compare with totals of 
17,200 workpeople involved and 218,000 working days lost in the previous 
month, and with 23,700 workpeople involved and 452,000 days lost in 
June 1928. {From "Ministry of Labour Gazette" London, July 1929) • 
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DETAILED STAIEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND THE COlOiTS 
(OR NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 




Month of June 

Three months ended June 

G>unt 

or Number 




— 





1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nof. 1 to 10 

• • •• • • 

6.337 

596 

3,240 

18,419 

4,498 

11,102 

Nos. 11 to 20 

.. .. •. 

18.147 

5.415 

10,354 

55,397 

23,144 

35,024 

Nos. 21 to 30 

• • SI • * 1 

15,580 

6.012 

10,106 

47,644 

24,265 

34,501 

Nob.31 to 40 

• • Si • • 

2.293 

UI8 

2,188 

6,210 

4.840 

7,485 

Above 40 

• • s» • • 

921 

482 

1 916 

2.879 

1,713 

2,627 

Waste, etc. 

. 

114 ' 

i 


i 26 

! 

323 

92 

137 


Total ..j 

1 

43.392 1 

1 

13.723 

j 

26,830 

! 

130,672 

58.552 

90,876 


BOMBAY CITY 



Pounds 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

• • „ 


5.571 

34 

2,368 

16,204 

2,654 

8,892 

Nos. 11 to 20 

* • v> 

• • 

12,169 

226 

4.540 

37,392 

6.951 

17,144 

Nos. 21 to 30 


.. 

9.707 

41 

3,750 

29,696 

6.377 

14,524 

Nos. 31 to 40 



1,056 


548 

2,719 

997 

2,539 

Above 40 



416 


293 

1,372 

417 

1,009 

Waste, etc. 


••j 

114 

! 

25 

323 

92 

136 


Total 

. .1 

1 

1 

29.033 

301 j 

11,524 

87,700 

17,488 

44.154 

AHMEDABAD 


Pounds 


(COO) 

(000) 

(000) 

(OtO) 

(000) 

(000) 

Nos. 1 to 10 

• • IS 

.. 

192 

165 

240 

571 

540 

712 

Nos. 11 to 20 

. • s. 


3,227 

3,316 

3,382 

9,823 

9.281 

9,948 

Nos. 21 to 30 

. • SI 

.. 

4,645 

4.648 

4,612 

14,298 

14,147 

14,852 

Nos. 31 to 40 

• • IS 


924 

994 

1,273 

2.536 

2,933 

3,788 

Above 40 

• ♦ IS 


357 

356 

483 

1,073 

922 

1,263 

Waste, etc. 

• « »f 


•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 


Toul 

•• 

9^5 

9,479 

9.990 

28.301 

27.843 

30,563 


MO Bin—? 
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DETAOJED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 




Month ol June 

Three months ended June 

Description 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Grey & bleached piecegoods—^Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi t« 

,, 

2,039 

221 

648 

4,740 

1,163 

1,7% 

Chudders •• 


1,854 

652 

723 

4,658 

2,065 

2,459 

Dhotis *1 

, , 

8,729 

5,769 

8,100 

24,498 

17.116 

24,018 

Drills and jeans 


1,157 

232 

671 

3,803 

1,734 

2,901 

Cambrics and lawns .» 

,, 

50 

40 

36 

111 

148 

115 

Printers », 


130 

205 

102 

491 

570 

328 

Shirtings and long cloth .. 

,, 

10,124 

3,447 

5,6% 

31,114 

12,507 

19,100 

T. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings ., 

Tent cloth 


1,268 

597 

677 

4,305 

2,208 

2,489 


16 

22 

37 

1% 

93 

78 

Other sorts 

•• 

467 

340 

47/ 

1,518 

1,021 

1,506 

Total 

,, 

25,834 

11,525 

17,167 

75,434 

38,625 

54,790 

Coloured piecegoods 


9,730 

2.742 

5,185 

29,974 

12,663 

18,987 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods , 


240 

39 1 

179 

! 673 

310 

646 

Hosiery 

• J 

34 

56 1 

39 

99 

151 

136 

Miscellaneous .. 

, , 

294 

33; 

150 

860 

[ 309 

392 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool ,$ 

1 

391 

105 

126 

1,127 

I 

j 637 

512 

Grand Total 


i 

36.523 j 

1 

14,500 

22,846 

108,167 

1 

i 52.693 

1 

75,463 

1 


BOMBAY ClTi' 


Grey & bleached piecegoods — 

Pounds 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 

tf ♦ • 

1,821 

57 

361 

3,518 

676 

1,229 

Chudders 

t« 

1,385 

66 

258 

3,373 

703 

1,207 

Dhotis 

(> 

3,150 

311 

1.692 

8,474 

2,417 

5,712 

Drills and jeans 

>v • * 

1,084 

127 

585 

3,599 

1,404 

2.621 

Cambrics and lawns 

>» • ' 

16 

1 

10 

42 

28 

54 

Printers 

»t • • 

,, 

.. 

3 



4 

Shirtings and long cloth 

T. cloth, domestics, and 

»f • • 

7,588 

699 

2,596 

23,565 

5.278 

10,263 

sheetings 


785 

100 

273 

3.259 

915 

1,351 

Tent cloth 

ft • • 

7 

18 

25 

173 

82 

49 

Other sorts 

n • • 

241 

28 

212 

806 

309 

672 

Total 

#» • • j 

16,077 

1,407 

6,015 1 

46,809 

11,812 

23,162 

Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods, 
omerthan piecegoods 

»» 

6,846 

486 

2.425 

20.363 

5,174 

9,400 

»t • • 

236 

9 

167 

664 

232 

592 

Hosiery 

*» • • 

11 

2 

8 

30 

12 

21 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with 

fi • • 

234 

4 

117 

686 

130 

277 

silk or wool 

n • • 

241 

5 

48 

640 

195 

185 

Grand Total .. 

23,645 

1 

1,913 

8.780 

69,192 

17,555 

33,637 
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IMETAOfD STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND DESCRIPTION 
OF WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED-contd. 

AHMEDABAD 


Description 

Month of June 

Three months ended June 

1927 ! 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Grey & bleached piecegoods—^Pounds 

(000) ; 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Khadi 


30 j 

33 

56 

53 

93 

121 

Chudders 


333 ! 

453 

362 

902 

1,121 

960 

Dhotis 


4.418 j 

4,585 

5,178 

12.531 

12,030 

14,624 

Drills and jeans 


28 

33 

33 

89 

54 

122 

Gimbrics and lawns 

w .. 

34 

36 

25 

64 

107 

59 

Printers 


32 

128 

27 

201 

299 

99 

Shirtings and long cloth 


2.005 ! 

2,239 

2,524 

5,428 

5.598 

7,120 

T. cloth, domestics, and 
sheetings 

» . • 

395 ' 

387 

267 

782 

882 

684 

Tent cloth 


3 1 


• • 

5 

.. 

1 

Other sorts 


13] 

183 i 

! 

163 

437 

426 

523 

Total 


7,409 ' 

8.077 . 

8.635 

20.492 

20,610 

24.313 

G>loured piecegoods 

M 

1.663 

1,583 ; 

1,660 

6,193 

5.240 [ 

6.228 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piecegoods 


1 

1 

2 , 

6 

5 

4 

20 

Hosiery 

♦ . • • 

24 

53 

31 

70 

139 

116 

Miscellaneous 

IV » • 

60; 

26 1 

32 ’ 

172 

173 

113 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool 


147; 

1 

100 i 

1 

78 

476 

436 

326 

Grand Total .. 

9,304 j 

9,841 : 

1 

10,442 

1 

27,408 : 

26,602 

31,116 


WOB 14--7a 








INDUSIMAL Dia>UTES IN PROGRESS IN JULY 1929 
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* Yam (40 Grey» Plough) has beta omitted from the index for %vant of Quotation. (1) (Rotation hr Sokkur i»hite nnce August f926. (2) Quotation for 3 per cent, mutual since April 1924. 
(3) Quotation for September 1927. (4) Quotation for May 1928. (5) Quotation for August 1928. (6) (Rotation for May 1929. 
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(a) for the irear 1914. (b) Includes fuel and figbtins. (c) January to June 1914. (d) Revi8cdsmes^l921 100. (e)Fi8iiFe for Jene. (/) The fiinires for Italy hron July 1923 

Adi^an U) Figure for August. (A) Tune 1914 100. (i) Revised figures. O') The figures from January 192fiare for the Hague (base, January to July 1914*100). 




























RETAIL PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FOOD IN JUNE AND JULY 1929* 

Note.— The figures in italics arc index numbers of prices taking July 1914 prices as 100 in each case 
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^he MKoroei of the pace—quotetiom used in this ere the Monthly Returns of Ayerase Retail Prices Current supplied by the Director of Agriculture, Poona, 

(I) The Bombay price quoUtions for rice and wheat since June 1928 are for' Mandla* and ‘ Pisti Sarbatti * varieties instead of for * Rangoon small ndll * and * Pissi Seoni ’respectively. 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN BOMBAY 

BY GROUPS 

Prioei in July 1914= 100 


Months 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Cereals 

and 

pulses 

Other 
articles 
ol (ood 

All lood 

Fuel and 
lighting 

Clothing 

House- 

rent 

Costol 

living 

1926 

August 

135 

141 

136 

181 

153 

164 

160 

172 

155 

September •. 

135 

145 

136 

179 

152 

164 

160 

172 

155 

October 

135 

150 

136 

180 

153 

164 

159 

172 

155 

November .. •. 

133 

152 

135 

180 

152 

164 

156 

172 

154 

December 

134 

155 

136 

184 

154 

166 

148 

172 

156 

1927 

J%nuary •• 

134 

149 

135 

188 

155 

166 

143 

172 

156 

February 

134 

154 

136 

180 

152 

166 

148 

172 

155 

March 

134 

159 

137 

179 

152 

166 

152 

172 

155 

April •• •• 

133 

153 

135 

178 

151 

166 

143 

172 

153 

May a. 

133 

154 

134 

176 

150 

166 

147 

172 

152 

June a. %• 

134 

156 

136 

177 

' 151 

166 

147 

172 

154 

July. 

136 

(53 

138 

181 

154 

166 

149 

172 

156 

August 

136 

157 

138 

184 

155 

166 

152 

172 

157 

September 

132 

151 

134 

180 

151 

166 

163 

172 

154 

October 

127 

151 

129 

180 

148 

156 

163 

172 

131 

November 

125 

151 

127 

180 

147 

156 

157 

172 

150 

December 

129 

155 

131 

178 

149 

156 

154 

172 

151 

1928 

January .. 

132 

160 

135 

180 

151 

156 

IV 

172 

154 

February 

127 

152 

129 

174 

146 

144 

153 

172 

148 

March 

123 

146 

126 

171 

142 

144 

151 

172 

145 

April 

.21 

147 

124 

168 

140 

145 

153 

172 

144 

May a a 

123 

153 

126 

175 

144 

145 

155 

172 

147 

June aa 

122 

142 

124 

172 

142 

158 

156 

172 

146 

July •. 

120 

144 

123 

j 177 

143 

158 

158 

172 

147 

August 

119 

144 

121 

176 

142 

158 

159 

172 

146 

September 

120 

143 

122 

174 

141 

i 151 

157 

172 

145 

October 

121 

155 

124 

174 

142 

144 

156 

172 

146 

November 

122 

157 

125 

174 

144 

143 

158 

172 

147 

December 

125 

156 

128 

173 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

1929 

January 

127 

163 

130 

173 

146 

148 

160 

172 

149 

February 

126 

162 

130 

173 

146 

143 

160 

172 

(a)l48 

March 

129 

166 

132 

169 

146 

143 

159 

172 

149 

April .. 

127 

161 

131 

169 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

May a. 

125 

162 

128 

168 

143 

143 

160 

172 

147 

June a a 

123 

163 

127 

172 

144 

143 

159 

172 

147 

July aa 

123 

161 

127 

175 

145 

143 

160 

172 

148 

August 

125 

170 

129 

175 

146 

143 

160 

172 

149 


(a) Ravited <i«um 
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Great Britain—Membership, Income in 1927 .. 555 

Italy—Trade Union Reorganization .. . .443,758, 1185 

Japan—General Federation of Labour, 17th Annual 
Congress .. .. .. .. 545 

Russia—Discussion on industrial production, etc. .. 1179 

United States of America—Benefits provided by the 
Trade Unions .. .. .. .. 986 


U 


Unemployment: 

Amsterdam, Report of the Commission .. .. 248 

Czechoslovakia—Emergency Relief to Textile Workers 358 

Great Britain—Report of the Industrial Transference 
Board •• •• •• •• 42 

International—Report of the I. L. 0. on Unemploy¬ 
ment .. .. .. ,, 983 

Japan—Proposed Relief Measures .. .. 72 

„ Unemployment Relief .. .. .. 590 

Madras—Small Holdings Bill for Educated 

Unemployed .. .. .. .. 982 

New Zealand—Unemployment Enquiry .. .. 467 

Russia—Annual statistics, 1927-28 .. .. 989 

„ Eighth Soviet Trade Union Congress .. 661 

„ Trade Union criticisms regarding unemploy¬ 
ment conditions .. .. .. 351 

„ Unemployment Census ,. .. 352 

Travancore Enquiry Committee’s Report ., .. 87 

Unemployment Insurance : 

Belgium—Relief for Heads of Families •. .. 1177 

Canada—Compulsory unemployment insurance ,. 1186 
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Unemployment Insurance : 

Great Britain---Borrowing powers of the unemployed 

fund .. 455 

„ Extension of transitional period .. 763 

Unemployment Research Bureau, Japan .. .. 171 

United States of America : 

American Wage Level .. .. 875 

Benefits provided by the Trade Unions .. .. 986 

Definition of alien labourers crossing the Ginadian 
boundary .. .. .. 970 

Hours of Labour and Wages .. .. .. 50 

Identification cards for Immigrants .. 91 

Labour Banks .. .. ., 254 

Report of the National Industrial Conference Board .. 356 

Strikes and Lockouts, 1916-1927 .. .. 358 

Textile Disputes in Cotton Industry in Massachusetts 53 

Wages and Hours in Cotton Industry .. .. 561 


w 


Wage Level, American .. .. .. 875 

„ Policy : 

Method of Wage Payment in Lancashire .. 863 

„ Reductions in Italy forbidden by Law .. .. 41 

Wages : 

Bombay Presidency Annual statistics for the mofussil, 

1927-28 .. .. .. .. 460 

European Countries Wages and Hours Movements 253 

Monthly Statistics compiled by the Ministry of 
Labour 94, 174, 2%, 390, 470, 616, 713, 

795, 920, 1014, 1120, 1232 
Russia—Cost of Living and Wages .. 1074 

United Kingdom—Recent Changes in the Average 
Level of “ Real ” Wages 
United States of America- Cotton Gins .. 

„ ,, „ „ Wool Industry 

Welfare Burden, Japanese Cotton Mills 
Wholesale Prices : 

Wholesale Market Prices, Bombay, Monthly Averages, 

102,206, 302,398,510,622, 

718, 830, 926, 1022, 1126, 1238 
„ ,, „ Bombay Annual Review, 1928 540 

„ „ Karachi, Monthly Averages 

104, 208,304,400,512,624, 

720,832,928. 1024, 1128, 1240 
„ Prices, Bombay, Preliminary monthly 

articles 6, 118, 222, 318, 414, 526, 638, 

734. 846.942, 1038.1142 


760 

50 
561 

51 
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Wholesale Prices : 

Wholesale Prices, Bombay Presidency, 1927-28 ,. 334 

„ „ Index Numbers, Bombay and Gil- 

cutta Gimpari- 
son 8,120,224, 

320, 416, 528, 
640.736.848,944, 1040, 1144 

„ ,* M ,» Bombay, by groups 

106, 210, 306, 

402, 514. 626, 
722,834.930,1026,1130.1242 

„ „ „ „ India and Foreign 

Countries 108,212, 

308, 404, 516,628, 

724.836,932.1028, 1132. 1244 
„ „ •, India and Foreign: 

Comparison 9, 

121. 225. 321. 

417, 529, 641, 

737.849.945. 1041. 1145 

„ „ „ „ Variations in Foreign 


Countries in 1928 894 

Women Workers: 

Ceylon—Employment of Children .. .. 1059 

„ Protection of Women and Children on Estates 292 

Great Britain—^Juvenile Labour .. .. 993 


Japan—Women workers .. .. . .275,675,1066 


Working Class Cost of Living (See Cost of Living) 

Workmen’s Compensation : 

Indian— 

Bombay—Annual Report, 1927 .. .. 24 

„ Proceedings, Monthly Summary 23, 135, 

238, 338, 434.538,651, 746,859,959,1053.1157 
India- --Annual statistics for 1927 .. .. 910 

Proposed Amendment of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923 .. .. .. .. 1077,1189 

Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1923 .. 782 

Foreign— 

Dutch East Indies- Industrial accidents .. .. 1117 

Great Britain—Annual Statistics for 1927 .. 672 

„ „ Labour Bill .. .. .. 346 

Japan—Bill extending the Application of the Act ,. 761 

„ Ratifications . • .. .. 590 

Pennsylvania—Accidents to illegally employed children 467 

Workmen’s Compensation Cases : 

Accident after leaving work .. 1158 

Accident or Suicide .. .. .. %7 

Appeal against Consent Order.. .. .. 239 

Application to Gvil Procedure Code ,. ., 135 
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Workmen’s Compensation Cases : 

Asleep on Railway Line .. .. 968 

Claims by Railway Servants .. .. .. 242 

Compensation for Permanent Disability .. 343 

Definition of a Building .. .. 439 

„ Factory .. .. .. 652 

Failure to give Notice .. .. .. 37 

Loading a Ship .. .. .. .. 960 

Meaning of Legal Disability .. .. ^. 964 

Payment of Compensation direct to widow .. 966 

Reference to High Court. Trade or Business of a 
Railway Company .. .. 339 

Sitting on Railway Track .. 244 

Unloading a Ship .. .. ,. .. 245 

Unusual Case—Question whether workman was 

employed .. .. .. .. 246 
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